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{we know. Our tender Enquiries taking up Learn- 
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SAT ESer Tk, Ould Truth diſpenſe, we could be 
WH: [7 content, with Plato, that know- 
WH& ledge were but Remembrance_ , 

AS that Intelletuall acquiſition were 

LTP but Reminiſcentiall eyocation, 

'* and new impreſuuons but the co- 

louriſhing of old ſtamps which Stood pale in the ſoul 

before. For, what u worſe, knowledge is made by 
oblivion ; and to purchaſe a clear and warrantable 


body of Truth, we mul forget and part with much 


—E 


ing at large, and together with true and aſſured no- 
tions, receiving many,wherem our reviewing judge- 
ments doe finde no ſatisfation ; and therefore in this 
Encyclopedie and round of knowledge,like the great 
and exemplary wheeles of heaven, we muſt obſerve 
two Circles: that while we are daily carried about, 


and whirled on by the ſwinge and rapt of the one, we | 


2 


To i de ; | 


may maintain a naturall and | roper courſe, in the 


ſlow and ſober wheele of the other, And this we ſhall. 
\more readily perform,if we timely Jurvey our know- 
ledge ; impartially fingling out thoſe encroachments, | 
which junior compliance and popular credulity hath | 
admitted. Whereof at preſent we have endeavoured 
a long and ſerious Advilo;propoſung not only a large 
and copious Liſt, but from experience and reaſon 
attempting their deciſions. | 

eAnd firſt we crave exceeding pardon in the an-! 
dacity of the Attempt,humbly acknowledging a work| 
of ſuch concernment unto Truth, and difficulty in it 
ſelf, did well deſerve the conjunflion of many heads :\ 


And ſurely more advantageous had it been unto 
Truth, to have fallen into the endeavours of ſome_-| 


{ diſſvaſion from radicated beliefs, and pointsof high 


= mm 


cooperating adyancers, that might have performed | 
it tothe Ie and added authority thereto: which the| 
privacte of our condition,and unequall abilities can- 
not | w Whereby notwithſtanding we have not | 
been arverted,nor have our ſolitary attempts been ſo | 
diſcouraged, as to deſpair the favourable look of 
Learning upon our ſingle and unſupported endea- 
VOUTS, | 
Nor have we let fall our Penne, upon diſcou- 
ragement of contradition,unbelief,and difficulty of 


preſcription;although we are very ſenſible how hard- 
ly teaching years doe learn, what roots old age con- 
trateth into errors, and how ſuch as are but Acorns 


{ 
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in our younger brows,grow Oaks in our elder heads, 
and become inflexible unto the powerfulleſt arm of 
reaſon. Although we have alſo beheld, what cold re- 
quitals others have found in their ſeverall redem-' 


 |ptionsof Truth, and how their ingenious enquiries 
 |have been diſmiſſed with cenſure,and obloquie of ſin- 
S |[gularities, 
Some conſideration we hope from the courſe of 
cur Profeſiion;which though it leadeth us into many 
Truths that paſſe undiſcerned by others, yet doth it 
diſturb their communications, and much interrupt 
the of fice of our Pens tn their well intended tranſ- 
miſſions: and therefore ſurely in thu work attempts 
will exceed performances: it being compoſed by ſnat- 
ches of time,as meaicall vacations and the frutleſſe 
mmportunity 0; Uroſcopy would permit #5. nd Inſpe&ion 
therefore alſo perhaps it hath not found that regulur * 94%* 
and conſtant ſtile, thoſe infallible experiments, and. 
thoſe aſſured determimations,which the ſubjet ſome- 
time requireth, and might be expeted from others, 
whoſe quiet doors and unmoleſted hours afford no 
jor diſtrattions, Although who ſhall indifferently| 
perpend the exceeding iffculty which either the_| 
obſcurity of the ſubjett, or unavoidable paradoxolo- 
gie muſt ofteu put upon the Attemptor, will eafely 
| diſcern, a work of thu nature 1 not to be performed| 

_ one [*g2e and ſhould ſmell of oyle. if duly and | 
deſervedly handled, 5% | 
| Ourfirſt intentions conſudering the common inte- 
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reſt of Truth,reſolved "_—_ it unto the Latine_— 
republike and equall judges of Europe;but owing in 
the firſt place this ſervice unto our Countrey, and 
therem eſpecially unto its ingenious Gentry, we have 
declared our ſelf in a Language beſt conceived, Al- 
thongh 1 confeſſe, the quality of the Subjett will 
ometimes carry us into expreſuons beyond meer 
Engliſh apprehenſions ; and indeed if elegancie ſtill 
proceedeth, and'Engliſh Pens maintain that ſtream 
we have of late obſerved to flow from many, we ſhall 
within few years be fain to learn Latine to under- 
ftand Engliſh,and a work will prove of equall facility |. 
in either. Nor have we addreſſed our Penne or ſlile 
unto the people, (whom Books doe not redreſſe, and 
are this way incapable of redution ) but unto the_ 
nowing and leading part of Learning; as well un- 
m— ( at leait probably hoping ) except they 
be watered from higher regions,and fruthfying me- 
teors of knowledge, theſe weeds muſt loſe their alt- 
mentall ſappe and wither of themſelves ; whoſe con- 
ſerving influence, could our endeavours prevent, we 
ſhould truit the reſt unto the ſythe of Time, and 
hopefull dominion of T ruth, | 
We hope it will not be unconſ1dered,that we finde 
no open tra, or conſtant manuduttion in this Laby- 
rinth;but are oft-times fain to wander in the Ame- 
rica and untravelled parts of Truth:For though not| 
many years pait, D* Primroſe hath made a learned 


and full Diſcourſe of vulgar Errors in Phyſich , yet 


——— 


To-the Reader. 
have we diſcuſſed but. two or three thereofc. $6; cpis| 


 Lian.concerntmg popular Errors;:but confining himelf 
 onljrunto thoſe in Phyſuck;, he hath littlecrondneed 
| unto the generality of our Dotrine. (Laurentins) 
7 oubertus,by the ſame 'T title led our expettation i indo 


ed-no advantage ; it anſwering ſcarce at all 


ihe promiſe of the inſcription. Nor perhaps (if ##| 


faeces from#hat an yr rnd of Andreas, pretend- 


ing the ſame Title, therefore we are often conz| 


| gif to ſtand alone againſt» the ftrength of opus, 
ann and to\meet the hab and Gianmof Auth 


rity, 'vith contemptib ibbles,\ and feeble ar ar 
ments, drawn from the {is and flendertock of our 
ſelves. Nor have weindeedſearce named any An- 


| Mercurifthath alſo left an excellent Traft in - 4 


nghes of great relief; wherehy mitwinhſlonding 


Were\yet:extant ) ſhould we finde any farther Aſi | 


thor' whoſe « "me We doe-not honour - andiif detra- 
Hop conld invite us, di iſcrerion ſurely: wonld contain | 
#9:from any derogatory intention; where bigheſt 
| Pens aud JriendietP: —_— _ fare commen- 
dation. 

-eAnd therefore alſo we cannot \bat bopy' "8 PTR 
mile conſiderations. and. candour-of-»reaſona, _ 
mindes, We cannot: "—_ the frown of Þheolo 


* | berein, nor can they which -bebold the profone fit, | 


| of things, and controverſie of pomts fo long receive 
| dmbefull ITY of Arts; and # Repel 


mm Divinity, condemn our ſober enquintes\in thes, | 
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| of Philoſophy.Surely Philologers and Criticall Diſ- 
| courſers, who look beyond the ſhell and obvious exte- 
riours of things will not be angry with our narrower 
explorations. And we cannot doubt, our brothers.in 
Phyfick ( whoſe knowledge in ad or will lead 
them into a nearer apprehenſron of many things de- 
livered) will friendly accept, if not countenance or 
endeavours, N or can we conceive, it may @ 3n- 
welcome unto thoſe honoured Worthies, who endea- 


| 


to finde a clearer progreſiuam, when ſo many rubb, 
are levelled, and many untruths taken off, which 
paſting -as- principles with common beliefs, diſturb 
the tranquillity of Axiomes, which otherwiſe might 
be raiſed. And wiſe men cannot but know, that Arts 
and PR_Yy want thu _ : andif the. 
courſe of truth 
| Time and uncorreted computations,tt cannot eſcape 
many errours,which duration ſtill enlargeth. . 
Laſtly, We are not Magiſterial in opinions,nor 
have we Dittator-like obtruded our conceptions - 
but in the humility of Enquiries or diſquifitions, 
have only propoſed them unto more ocular diſcerners. 
And therefore opinions are free, and open it is for 
any to think or declare the contrary. And we ſhall 
ſo farre encourage contradittion, as to promiſe no di- 
|turbance, or reoppoſe any Penne,that ſhall Fallaci- 


—— 


——_—— 


| 


nele out Digreſiions, Corollaries, or Ornamental 


To the Reader. EP 


vour the advancement of Learning : as being hel 
es 


be permitted. unto its ſelf, like that of 


| 


fa refute us ; that ſhall only lay bold of our lapſes, 


conceptions, 


| 
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=o To the Reader. 
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| conceptions, to evidence his own in as indifferent 
truths. And ſhall only take notice of ſuch, whoſe ex- 
perimental and judicious knowledge ſhall ſolemnly | 
look upon it ; not only to deſtroy w Mos but to eſta- | 
blifh of hus own, not to traduce or extenuate, but to | 
explain and dilucidate, to adde and ampliate, ac- 
cording to the laudable cuſteme of the Ancients in 
their ſober promotions of Learning. Unto whom. 
notwithſtanding, we ſhall not contentioufly rejoin, 
or only to juſtifie our own, but to applaud by confirm 
his maturer aſſertiofs and Tall conferre what #s| 
itus unto'his ol iur Reads to be ſwallow- 
ed in any worthy _— : as having acquired our 
end, if any way, or under any name we may obtain 4 
moo. » ſo much defired , and yet: deſiderated of 


TXrowmas Bro WNE-| 
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Is eng 


(and thar principally,) by reflexion, and conſiJeration of the Text 
[it ſelf ; wherein, according to the variety of the Matter handled, and 


|Reader will cafily obſerve, in ſome things that he delivers himſelf 
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eAn Advertiſement concerning the Aargiall 
eAnnotations, 


RravDnr: 


E pleaſedto underſtand, that upon the ſecond Edition 


H Iz | eth no further Additions herezfter,) ſome ſtrange hand 
ty LEY hath attempted ( yer ſparingly, and but here and 
> — there,) to affix Annotations on. the Margin, not 
imagining thereby to adde any Luſtre to the Authours Text, but 
only to invite or fix the Readers eye upon ſome things ( among as 
many other omitted) .which he thought obſervable. They are 
diſtinguiſhed from ſome other, which the Authour kimſelt hath 
been pleaied to adde, by'a fmaler Character,. .whercin they. goe 
printed : and (that we doe the Authour no wrong, by impoſing 
fomething upon him, which it were not fit he ſhould own,) this al{o 
muſt bc added cohcerning them, wi7, That the Reader would never 
judge of the Authours Senſe ſolely by the Note in the Margin, bur 


the Authours acute and cautious manner of diſcourſe, the attentive 


Poſitively, or in the way of dire& and xeſolute aſſertion, in others 
more Reſervedly and wich reſpe& unto different Judgements, he 
will obſerve ſome things argued for and concluded, ſome only in- 


ſinuated or hinted ar, others barely related; All which, in the right 


interpretation of the Authour, ought to be diſtinguiſhed, bur could 
not well be diſtinguiſht, thar is, repreſented with their peculiar and 


— 


Lo0 {0:0} fo03 foot $208 foot took to 2s | 


NY of this excellent Piece |( whereto the Authour intend- | 


| 


reſpeQive qualifications in the brevity of a Note. | 
There is alſo an Alphabeticall Table at the end added by the ſame 


Farewell. 


N. N. 
Cal. Now. 1649. 


| hand, and capable ( perhaps) in ſome paſſages of the like caution. | 
| This only is defired of the ingenuous Reader, both that himſelf may 
| receive better ſatisfaction by what is done, and the Learned Authour 
_ \leflediflervice, 


' 
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THE FIRST BOOK 
Containing the Generall part;  . 
Of the firſt cauſe of tomniin Errors, the commoninfirmity of humiavie nature. 

, Chaprer 1:| 
A farther illu$ratios of the ſame. | + >, - Chap.2. 
Of the ſecond cauſe of popular Errors,the erroneous diſpoſition of the people. chap»3+-| 
Of the neerer canſes of common errors both in the wiſer and common ſort, miſappre-|. 


henfion, fallacy or falſe dedafion, credality, ſupinity, adherence unts' Anti- 
quit), Tradition and Authority, containedin the following Chapters. 


Of miſtake, miſapprehenſion, fallacy or falſe dednttion, chap-4. | 
Of credality and ſupinuy. | chap-5 - 
Of obHinate adherence unto Antiquny, . \,__ Chap-6. 
Unto Anthority. | : - _ thap.7- | 
Of Azthors Who have moſt promoted popular conceitsn by \ chap:$: 
Of others indireBtHy effetting the ſame. "chaps. | 


Of the laſt and great promoter of falſe opinions the endeavonrs of Satan. cha.1o,11; 


Gy 


THE SECOND BOOK. 
Beginning the particular concerning Minerall and 
hd . : Vegrtatly bodies. 2p 


Tu rommon Tenent, that Cryſtall is nothing elſe but Tee ſtrongly  conjeated 

| | | os pter 1. |: 
Concerning the Loadftone, of things particularly ſpoken thereof evidently or pre] 
bably true : of things generally beleeved or particularly delivered evidently or | 


the ſtone, that ts, its verticity or direftion, its coition or attrattion, its decli- | 
nation, variation, and alſo of its Antiquity. NAIR Ip: 2 
A Rejettion of ſundry opinions and relations thereof, Natnrall, Medical, Hi-| 
ſtoricall, Magicall. . | | chap:3«| / 
Of bodies Eleftricall in generall: | n WP 
F Fet and Amber iu particular, that they attra# all light bodjes, except Bafil, | 
aud bodies oyled. chap 
Compendienſly of ſeveral other Tenents. | Fi 
That a Diamond is made ſoft, or brokg by the bland of a Goat. by 
That Glaſſe is poyſon, and of malleable Glaſſes | 
Of the cordial quality of Gold in ſubStance or decoftion. j 
hat a pot full of afbes Will contain as much Water as it wonld Without them. 
Of White powder that kils withont report. THO; T4 


probably falſe. Of the magneticall vertue of the earth. Of the four motionsof| , 


chap. 23: j 


T hat Coral ts ſoft under water, but hardeneth in the are. 3 : $2: 
=. HEE 5 00: 
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F, hat a CITES. river P j7 hes in the dark; With ſome others. We 


.Of ſundry Tenents concerning Vegetables. 


a+#ht re & Mandrakes reſembleth the ſhapeof man. 
rule) naterally grom under Gallowes and places of execution. 
T hat the:root gives a ſhreek pon eradication, 
T hat it # fatal or dangerous to dig them up. 
T hat Cinamen,Ginger,Cloves, Mace, are but the parts or fruits of the ſame tree. 
T hat Miſſeltoe #5 bred upon trees, from ſeeds Which birds let fall thereon, 
Of the Roſe of Ferico that fipwreth every ear upon Chrifmas Eve. 
T hat Sferra Cavallo hath a power to break, or looſen Iron. 
.'Fhat Bayes preferie from the miſchief of Lightuing and Thunder. : 
The bautey Almonds are preſervatives againſt Ebriety. .chap-6. 
. . Of the preſage of the year from the Ber; in oak. Apples. | | 
© Of the ſeed of fame plants, 
- Of the running of the ſappe to the root. 
That oo eauſeth impetency MnLO VEner') 3; With many others. chap.7. 
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THE THIRD BOOK. 


_ Ofpopular and received Tenents concerning Animals. 


| TP an Elephant hath no joynts. | Chapter x. 

T hat an Horſe hath no Gall. | . Chap.2. 
That a Pigeon hath no Gall. ... chap.3» 
That a Bever to eſcape the hunter bites off his teſticles or flones. chap.4. 
T hat a Badger hath the le 4 of one ſide ſhorter then of the other. chap.5. 
T hat a Bear brings farth ber cubs informans or unſhaped. chap.6. | 
Of the Baſilssk., chap.7. 
That a Wolf firſt ſeeing a man begets a dumbneſſe in bim. _  ichap.s, 
Of the long life of Deere. chap.9. 
That a Kings fiſher Rage by the bill heweth Where the Winde is chap.1o. 
Of Gryphins, <_. | chap.1T. 
Of the Phenix. chap.12. 
Of the piſſing of Toads,of the ſtone in their head,and of the Jeu on of Frogs, C13» 
That a Salamander tyves in the fire. chap.14. 
Of the Amphizbena or Serpent With two heads moving ricker Way. chape15. 
That young Vipers force their Way through the vawels of their aa. chap.16. 
That Hares are both male and female. chap.17. 
Fhat Molerare blinde and have no eyes. . _-._ chap.18, 
| That Lampries have many eJes. | | chap. I9. 
T hat Snayles have twe eyes, and at the ends of their horas. . chap. 20. | 
T hat the Chamelion lies only by apre... YT oh chap.21. 
T hat the Oft ridge digeſteth Tron. | chap. 22. 
Of the Unicorns hors, y chap.23. 
That all Animals in the Land ars in their hindein the Seas. WRTY chap. 24. 


Compendiouſly of ſame others. © 


Of the muſical note of Swans before their dcath. 
T hat the fleſh of Peacocks corrupterb or. 
\ "That Storks Will only live in Republicks and free Staves 
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ſhetould diſcourſe with ſuch atreature, or heara Serpent ſpeak, withour ſuſpi- | 


| BoorT. 


GENERALL PART. 


_ Cnapy, I. 
of the Cauſes of Common Errors. 


=s HE firſt and father cauſe of common:Error,.is thec 
© mon-infirmity, of humane nature ; -of whoſe 
- condition, although perhaps there ſhould nor need any 
other eviction; then the frequent errors we ſhall our 
ſelves commit, even in.the expreſſe declarement hereof: 
Yet ſhall we illuſtrate the fatne from more infallible j 
conſticutions, and perſons-preſumed as farre from us in | 
Sol { & condition, as time, that is our firſt and antes fore- 
| fathers. -From whom as we derive our being, and the 
ſeverall wounds of conſtitution; ſo may we in ſome-matiner excuſe our infirmi- 
ties in the depravity of thoſe parts, whoſe tradudions were purein them, and: 
their originals but once removed from God. Who: notwithſtanding (if poſteriry 
may take leave to p_ the faq, as they are aſſured to ſuffer inthe puniſh- | 
ment) were groſlely deceived in their.p no 10n; and fo weakly deluded in 
4, 


the clarity of their underſtanding, that it Hath left no ſmall obſcuriry in ours, 
how error ſhould gain upon them. © Rees 
For firſt, They were deceived. by Satan; and that not in an inviſible infimia= 
tion, but an open and diſcoverable apparition; that. is, inthe form of a Serpent ; | 
whereby although there were many occafions of fuſpition, 'and ſuch'as:conld nor} 


eaſily eſcape a weaker circumſpedtion, yet did the unwary apprehenſion of Eve. 
take no-advantage thereof. It hath therefore Cuined: Oh unto ſome, ſhe. 
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X { l .* - \ - . a e . 
ſhould be deluded by a Ser or ſubject her reaſpn 'to.a beaſt, which God had 
ſubjeRted'unto.hers. It hath empuzzeled the enquiries of others to apprehend, and 
enforced them unto ſtrange conceptions, to make out how without fear or doubr- 


tion ofimpoſture. - The wits of others, have been ſo bold as to accuſe herſimpli- 
city in receiving his temptation ſo coldly ; and wheri ſuch ſpecious effe&sof the: 
fruit were promiſed, as to make them like gods, nor to deſire, atleaſt notto won- 
der he purſued not that benefit himſelf. And had it-been-their own caſe would: 
perhaps have replied, If the taſte of this fruit maketh the eaters like gods, why: 
remaineſt thou a beaſt ? If it makerh us bur like gods, weare ſo already. If there-: 
by our eyes ſhall be opened hereafter, 'they are ar preſent quick enoughto dif- 
cover thy deceit, and we deſire them no opener to behold our own ſhame. : If to: 


know good and evil be our advantage, although 5 free will unto bock, wet 
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{ deſire to perform but one; we know 'tis good to obey the Commandment of God, | 
bur evil if we tranſgreſle it. _ | hes | 
They were deceived by oneanother,and in the greateſt diſadvantage of deluſion, | 
thatis the ſtronger py the weaker : For Eve preſented the frair, and Adam re- 
ceived it from her. Thusthe was cunning enough to begin the deceit in 
the weaker; and the weaker of b, ſufficient to conſummate the fraud in 
ghe ſtronger. Art and fallacy was uſed nato her, a naked offer proved: ſnfficient | 
unto him : ſo his ſuperſtrucion was his ruine, and the fertility of his ſleep, an 
iſueofdeachuntohim. And although rhe condition of fex and poſteriority of | 
creagion might ſomewhat extenuate the error of the woman ; Yet was it v 
ſtrahge and inexcuſable inthe man ; eſpecially if as ſome affirm, he was the wiſe 
of all men ſince ; orif as others have conceived, he was not ignorant of the fall of 
the Angels, and had thereby example and puniſhment to deterre him. s 
- They weredeceived from themſelves, and rheir own apprehenfions ; for Eve 
\either miſtook or traduced the Commandment of God. Of every tree of the 
garden thou maieſt freely eat, but of the tree of knowledge of good and evil thou 
Fate not eat, for in the day thou eateſt thereof, thou ſhalt ſurely die. Now Eve 
'upon the queſtion of the Serpent returned the precept indifferent tearms, You 
ſhall not eat of ir, neither ſhall you tonch ir leſt perhaps you die. In which de- 
livery, there were no leſſe then two miſtakes, or rather additionall mendacities ; 
forthe commandment forbid not rhe rouch of the fruir, and poſitively faid' ye 
hall my ce, durſhe extenuaring rephed, »e forre moriamini, leſt perhaps ye 
die, For foin the vulgar tranſlation itrunneth, and ſo is it expreſſed in the Thar- 
gum or Paraphrafe of Jonathan. And therefore akthough ir be ſaid, and that very 
| truly that the devil was a liar from the yet was the woman herein the 
| fr ft exprefie beginner ; and falfified twice before the reply of Satan. And there- 
fare alfe to ſpeak ſtrictly, rhe fin of the fruic was nor the firſt offence, they 
firft ranſgrefled the rule of their own reaſon, and afrer, the Commandment of i 


. hs jr were deceived through the conduR of their ſenſes, and by temptations 
from the object ic ſelf ; whereby although their intelletuaks had nor failed in the 
theory of truth, yer did rhe inſervient and brutall faculties comrole the ſugge- 
ion of reaſon : Pleaſure and profit already overfwaying the inſtructions of ho- 
neſty, and ſenſuality perturbing the reaſonable commands of vertue. For fo is 
it delivered in the text ; That when the woman faw that the tree was good for 
food, and that it was pleaſant unto the eye, and a tree to be defired to make one 
wiſe, ſhe took of the fruit thereof and.did eat. Now herebyit appeareth, thar 
Eve before thefall, was by the fame and beaten way of allurements inveigled, | 
whereby her poſterity hath been deluded everfince ; that is thoſe three delivered 
by $*John, the luſt of the fleſh, the luſt of the eye, and the pride of life ; where- 
inindeed they ſeemed as weakly to fail as their debilicated poſterity, ever after. 
Whereof notwithſtanding ſome in their imperfeCtions, have refifted more pow- 
|ecfull temptations; and in many moralities condemned the faciliry of their 
ſeduRtions. | 

Again, They might for ought we know, be ſtill deceived in the unbelief of 
their mortality, even after they had eat of the fruit. For Eve obſervins no im- | 
mediate execution of the curſe, ſhe delivered the fruit unto Adam ; who after | 
the tafte thereof, perceiving himſelf ſtill ro live, might yer remain in doubt, | 
whether he bad incurred death ; which perhaps he did not indubitably beteeve, 
untill he was after conviced in the viſible example of Abel. For he that would 
not beleevethe menace of God ar firſt, ir may be doubted_whether* before an | 
ocularexample he beleeved the curſe at laſt. And therefore they are not without 
all reaſon, who have diſputed the fat of Cain, that is akhough. he purpoſed to 
742 Wk whether he intended to murther his brother ; or deſigned that, where- 
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of he had not beheld an example in his own kinde ; there might be ſomewhat 
init that he would not have done, or deſired undone, when he brake forth as | 
deſperately as before he had done uncivilly ; My iniquity is greater then can be. 
forgiven me. | | 5 '! 
Some nicities I confeſſe there are which extenuate, but many more that aggra- 
vate this deluſion ; which exceeding the bounds of our Diſcourſe, and probape 
our ſatisfaRian, we ſhall at preſent paſſe over. And therefore whether the ſinne | 
of our firſt parents were the greatelt of any ſince, whether the tranſgreſſion of | 
Eve ſeducing, did not exceed that of Adam ſeduced; or whether the reſiſtibility 
of his reaſon did not equivalence the facility of her ſeduction, we ſhall referre it 
unto the Schoolman. Whether there were not in Eve as great injuſtice in decei- 
ving her husband, as imprudence in being deceived her ſelf, eſpecially if fore- 
taſting the fruir, her eyes were opened before fhis, and ſhe knew theeffeR of ir, | = J 
| before he taſted of it,we leave it unto the Moralliſt, Whether the whole relation j JÞe Talmudis 
be mot Allegoricall,that is, whether the temptation of the man by the woman, be | the : 
not the ſeduQtion of the rationall, and higher parts by the inferiour and feminine | A7a® and Bros 
faculties : orwhether the tree inthe middeſtof the garden, were not that part in 
the centre ofthe body, on which was afterward the appointment of circumciſion 
in males, we leave it unto the Thalmudiſt. Whether there were any policie in 
the devil to tempt them before conjunQion, or whether the iſſue before tenta- 
tion might in juſtice have ſuffered with thoſe after, we leave it unto the Lawyer. 
Whether Adam foreknew the advent of Chriſt, or the reparation of his error by 
his Saviour ; how the execution of the curſe ſhould have been ordered, if after 
Eve had eaten, Adam had yet refuſed. Whether if they had taſted the tree of 
life before that of good and evil, they had yet ſuffered the curſe of mortality ; 
or whether the efficacie of the one had not overpowred the penalty of the other, 
we leaveitunto God. For he alone can truly determine theſe and all things elſe ; 
'whoas he hath propoſed the world unto our diſputation, ſo hath he reſerved ma- 
ny-things unto his own reſolution ; whoſe determinations we cannot hope from 
fleſh ; but muſt with reverence ſuſpend unto that great day, whoſe juſtice ſhall 
either condemn our curioſities, or refolve our diſquiſitions. | | 
Laſtly, Man was not only deceiveable in his integricy,but the Angels of light in 
all their clarity. He that ſaid he would be like the higheſt did erre if in ſome | 
| [way he conceived not himſelf fo already ; bur in attemipting ſo high an effeR from | 
himſelf, he miſ-underſtood the nature of God, and held a falſe apprehenſion of his 
own ; whereby vainly attempting not only inſolencies, but impoſſibilities,he de- 
ceived himſelf as low as hell. In brief, there is nothing infallible but God, who 
cannot Po erre, For things are really true as they correſpond unto his con- 
ception ; and have ſo much of verity, as they hold of conformity unto that intel- 
leR, in whoſe Idea they had their firſt determinations. And therefore being the 
rule, he cannot be irregular ; nor being truth it ſelf, conceiveably admit the im- 
poſſible ſociety oferror. 
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A further illuftration of the ſamev. 


RFs thus deluded before the fall, it is no wonder if their conceptions were |. 
deceitfull, and could ſcarce ſpeak without anerror after. For what is very re- 
| | markable ( and no man I know hath yet obſerved ! in the relation of Scripture be- 

_ the flood, there is but one ſpeech delivered y man, wherein there is not an 
erroniousconception-;and ſtrialy examined, moſt hainouſly injurious unto truth, 
The penne of Moſes is brief inthe account before the flood, and the ſpeeches re- 
. | corded arefix. C 2 —- The 
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The fin of Adam | 
and Eveleſſc ex- 
cuſable,and why, 


Enquiries into YVulgar 


The firſt is that of Adam, when -_ the expoſtulayjon of God, he replied ; 1 
heard thy voice in thegarden, and becauſe I was naked, Ihid my f6lf. In-which 
reply,there was included a very groſfe miſtake, and if with pertinacity thaintained, 
a high and capitall error. For thinking by this retirement to obſcure Hitfelr | 
from God, heinfringed the omnifciency and effentiall ub{quiry of his Makers who 
| as he createdall things, ſo is he beyond and in them all, notonly in power, a5 uti- 
der his fubjeion, or in his preſence,as being in his cognition, but in his very E{- 
ſefice, as being the ſoul of their cauſalities,and the effentiall cauſe of their exiſteri- 
| cies. Certainly his poſterity at this diſtance and after ſo perpetuated an ithÞait- 
| ment, cannot but condemn the poverty of his conception, that thought to obſcyre 
| himfelf from his Creator inthe ſhade of the proces, who had beheld him before 
| in the darkneſſe of his Chaos,and the preat obſcurity of nothing ; that thought to 
' fie from God, which could not flie himſelf, or imagined that one tree ſhould con- 
| ceal his nakednefſe from Gods eye,as another had revealed itunto his own. Thoſe 
rorfhenred ſpirits that wiſh the mountains to cover them, have falien upon deſires 
of lefſe abſurdity,and choſen waies of leſſe improbable concealment. Though this 
be alſo as ridiculous unto reaſon,asfruitleſſe unto rheirdefites ; for he that laid the 
foundations of the earth,cannot be excluded rhe ſecrecy of the mountains, Horcan 
there any thing eſcape the perſpicacity of thoſe eyes which were before light, and 
inwhoſe opricks tkere is no opacity. Thisis the conſolation of all good men,unto 
whom his ubiquity affordeth continuall comfort and ſecurity : -And this is the af- 
fiction of hell,unto whom it affordeth deſpair,and remedileſſe calamiry. For thoſe | 
teſHelſe ſpirits rhar fliethe face of the Almighty, being deprived the fruition of 
hiseye,would alſo avoid the extent of his hand ; which being impoſſible, their ſuf- 
fering8are deſperate, and their afitions without evaſion ; untill they can get 6ur 
of we toes his circle,that is,toextend their wings above the univerſe, and pitch 
beyond ubiquity. (e259 5 Jy 

The ſecond is that ſpeech of Adam unto God, The woman whotn thou paveſt 


Book L. | 


| met0 be with me, ſhe gave me of the Tree, and Idid eat: this indeed was an un- 


fatisfaQory reply and therein was involved a very impious error ; as implying God 


| the Author of ſinne, and accuſing tis Maker of his rranſpgrefſion. As if he had faid, 


| thou hadſt norgiven meawoman I had nor been deceived: Thou protniſedſt 
to thake her a help, but ſhe hath proved deſtruction unro me; had I remained a- 
1686.1 had nor ſinned, bur thou gaveſt me uconfſort,and fo I became ſeduced. This 
was a bold and open actuſfation of God, making the fountaitiof good the contri- 
ver efeviland rhe forbidder of the crime an aberter ofthe faQ prohibited. Surely, 


_ the dipteaſureof rhe Pelapians muſt needsbe irreconcilable, who perempto- | 


hismercy was great that did hot re the impeachment of his Juſtice ; and his 
poodneſle to be admired, tharit refuted not his argument in the puniſhmenr df his | 
exctation, or ofaly purlued the firſt tranſgreſfion without a penalty of this the 
ſecond. | | | | 
The third was that of Eve ; The Serpent beguiled me, and Idid eate. In which 
reply there was not only a very feeble excuſe, but an erroneoustranſlating her own 
| offence upon another. Extenuating her ſinne from that: which was an aggrava- 
tion ; that is toexcuſe thefactatall, much more upon the ſuggeſtion of a beaſt, 
which was before in the ſtricteſt termes prohibited by her God. For although we 
now do hope the mercies of God will conſider our degenerated integrities unto 
ſome minoration of our 6ffences ; yet had not the ſincerity of our firſt parents, ſo 
colourable expeRations ; unto whom the commandment was but fingle, and their 
inteprities beſt able to reſiſt the motions of irs tranſpreſſiqn. And therefore ſo hai- 
nous conceprions have riſen hereof, that ſome have ſeemed more angry rherewith | 
then God himfelf;being ſo exaſperared with the offence, astocall inqueſtiontheir [ 
Talvation, and to diſputethe eterna{l puniſhment of cheir Maker. Afſuredſy with 


better reaſon may poſterity accuſe them, then hey the Serpent, or oneanorher ; 
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tily maintaining they can fulfill the whole Law, will infatisf#Qorily condemn the 
non-obſervation of ones - no a nrakiners, et page R 
The fourth was thar ſpeech of Cain upon the demand 5f God,” Whete is thy 
Brother ? and he faid, IKkntow not; In which negation, belide the operritipo- 
detice,there was implied a notable error ; forreturting a he unto his Maket, tid 
preſittning in this manner, to pur off the ſearcher of hearts, he denied rhe onmi- 
{ciency of God,whereunto there is nothing concealable. The anfwet of Satan in 
the caſe of Job, had more of truth, wiſdome and reverence, then this ; Whence 
comeſt thou Satan ? and he faid, from compaſſing of the earth. For though an 
enemy of God, and hater of all truth, his wifdome will hardly permit him to fal- 
fifie with the Almighty. For well underſtanding the omniſcience of his nature, he 
is not ſo teady to deceive himſelf, as to falfifie unto him whoſe cognition is no 
way deludable. And therefore when inthe tenration of Chriſt he played upon 
the fallacy,and thought to deceive the Author of rruth,the method of this procee- 
dins aroſe from the uncertainty of his divinity ; whereof had he retnained aſſu- 
red,he had continued filent ; nor would his diſcretion attempt ſo unfacceedable a 
temptation. And ſo again at the laſt day, when our offences ſhall be dfawn into 
accompt, the ſubtilty of that Inquiſitor ſhall not pteſent unts God 4 butidle of 
calutnnies or confutable accuſations ;- but will diſcreetly offer up untd his Qimni- 
ſciencie;a true and undeniable liſt of out tranſgreſſions. \ 

The fifth is another reply of Cain upon the denouncement of his curſe, My ifii- 
quity is greater then can be forgiven : For ſo is it expreſſed in ſome tranſlations. 
The aſſertion was tior only deſperate, but the conceir erroneous, overthrowing 
that glorious attribute of God, his mercy, and conceivins the ſirine of murder 
unpardonable. Which how great ſoever,is not above the repentance of man, but 
far below the mercies of God, and was as ſome conceive expiated,ih that puniſh- 
ment he ſuffered cemporally forir. Thete are but two examples of this error in 
holy Stripture,and they both for murder, and both as it were of the fame perſon ; 
_ [for Chriſt was myſtically ſlain in Abel ; and therefore Caitt had ſotne influence'on 
his death as well as Judas;but rhe finne had a different effet on Cain,from that it 


| 


4 


| 


| 


death, and not unfrequently purſue it : Cain on the contrary grew afraid thete- 
of and obtained a ſecurement from it, -Aſſuredly-if his deſpair continued, there 
was puniſhment enough. in life, and juſtice ſuffticienr in the merey'of his prote= 


ſant inquierudes but aRtthe life of the damned, and anticipate the deſolations of 
hell. "Tis indeed a finne in man, but a puniſhment only in the devils, who offend 
not God but affli&themſelves,in the appointed deſpair of his mercies. And as ro 
be without all hope is the affliction of the damned, ſo is it the happineſſe of the 
bleſfed;who having rheir expeQations preſent, are nor diſtracted with futurities, 
Sis ir alſotheir felicity to have no faith ; for enjoying he bearificall viſion there 
is nothing unto them inevident; and in the fruition of the objeR of faith, they 
have received the full evacuation of it. ; | 

The laſt ſpeech was thar of Lamech, I have ſlain 'a man ro my wound, and a 

pwr, Ty ro my hurt : If Cain be avenged ſeven fold, truly Lamech ſeventy and 
even fold. Now herein there ſeems to be a very erroneous illation; from the in- 
dulgence of God unto Cain,concluding an immunity unto himſelf; that is, 2 re- 


| fa thar naturally deſerved it. The Error of this offendor was contrary to that 
of Cain,whom the.Rabbins conceive that Lamech at this time killed. He deſpait- 


of all hope annihilated his mercy, this by an immoderuncy thereo deſtroy | 
juſtice. Though rhe finne were leſſe, the error was as great; For 43 it is'uritrtle' 


had on Judas, and moſt that fince have falleti into it ; for they like Judas defire |. 


Qion.. For the life of the deſperate equals the aitxieties of death ; who-inuncef- | _ 


Sular protection from a ſingle example, and an exemption from puniſhment in a | 


ed of Gods mercy in the ſame fat where this preſumed ofit ; he by a y gy bins 
ed his| 


” 
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that his mercy will not forgive offenders, or his benignity cooperareto theircon- 
_ C 3 | verſions ; 
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verſions; So is italſo of no leſſe falſitie to affirm his Juſtice will not exaR account | 
of ſinners,or puniſh ſuch as continue in their tranſgreſſions. = 
Thus may we perceive, how weakly our fathers did erre before the floud, how 
continually and upon common diſcourſe they fell upon errors after, it is there- 
fore no wonder we have been erroneous ever ſince: And being now at greateſt 
diſtance from the beginning oferror, are almoſt loſt in its diſſemination, whoſe 


waiesare boundleſſe,and confeſſe no circumſcription. 


———m—m—_ 


Cnasy, IIL, 
of the ſecond cauſe of Popular Errors, the erroneous diſpoſition 
| of the peoplep. 


Paving thus declared the fallible nature of man even from his firſt prodn- 
ion, we have beheld the generall cauſe of error. But as for popular er- 
rors, they are more neerly founded upon anerroneous inclination of the people 
as being the moſt deceptible part of mankinde, and ready with open arms to re- 
ceive the encroachments of error. Which condition of theirs although deduceable 
from many grounds, yet ſhall we evidence ir, but from a few, and ſuch as moſt 
neerly and undeniably declare their natures. x 
How unequall diſcerners of truth they are, and openly expoſed unto error,will 
firſt appear from their unquallified intelleQuals, unable to umpire the difficulty | 


What Error is. 


Arguments of 
ſenfitive quality 
moſt OY 
vulgar? Ca» 
paciticn 


cumſtances, or rightly to ju 


of its diſſentions. For error to ſpeak ſtrictly, is a firm aſſent unto falſity. Now 
whether the obje& whereunto they deliver up their aſſent be true or falſe, they 
are incompetent judges. ; IN 

' For the aſſured truth of things is derived from the principles of knowledge, 
and cauſes, which determine their verities. Whereof their uncultivated under- 
ſtandings,ſcarce holding any theory,they are bur bad diſcerners of verity ; - and in 
the numerous track of error, but caſually do hit the point and unity of truth. 

Their underſtanding is ſo feeble in the diſcernment of falſiries, and averting the 
errors of reaſon, that it ſubmitteth unto the fallacies of ſenſe, and is unable to re- 
fie the error of its ſenfations. Thus the greater part of mankinde having but 
one eye of fence and reaſon,conceive the earth farre bigger then the Sun, the fixed 
Stars leſſer then the Moon, their figures plain, and their ſpaces equidiſtant. For 
thus their ſence informeth them, and herein theis reaſon cannot reqifie them ; and 
therefore hopelefly continuing in their miſtakes, they live and die in their abſur- 
dities;paſſing their daies in-perverted apprehenſions,and conceptions of the world, | 
derogatory unto God,and the wiſdome of the creation. 

Again, Being ſo illiterate in point of intelleQ, and their ſenſe ſo incorreted, th 
are farther indiſpoſed ever to attain unto truth, as commonly proceeding in tho 
waies,which have moſt reference unto ſenſe, and wherein there lieth moſt notable 
and popular deluſion. | 

For beingunable to weild the intelleQuall arms of reaſon, they are fain to be- 
take themſelves unto waſters and the blunter weapons of truth ; affecting the 
pore and ſenſible waies of doQrine, and ſuch as will not conſiſt with ſtritand 
ubtile reaſon. Thus unto them a piece of Rhetorick is a ſufficient argument of 
Logick, an Apologue of Aſope, beyond a-Syllogiſme in Barbara; parables then 
propoſitions, and proverbs more powerfull- then demonſtrations. And there- 
fore ate they led rather by oxample, then precept ; receiving- perſwaſions from 
viſible inducements, before intelleAuall inſtrutions. And therefore alſo they 
judge of humane actions _ event ; for being uncapable of operable cir- 


| 


the viſible ſacceſſe, and thereafter condemn or cry up the w 


the prudentiality of affairs, they only gaze n 
ole progreſſion. 
And 
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And ſo from this ground in the LeQure of Holy Sctipture, rheir apprchentiots, 
are conmonly catiinnd unto the lirerall ſenſe he thi; Hom ies Have i 
ſued the proc duiter fore of hereſies. Fot rior attaining the denreroſeopy, 
and ſecond intention of the words, they are fain'to omic theit pq, 
coherencies, , Of a, and afe not fotherime perfwraded by fire 
beyond cheir ireralities. And therefore alſo things ibviſidle, bur wits res 
teQualldifcerntnents, to humour the groſſeneſſe of their coinprehenfions, have 
been degraded from their propet fortns, and God himſelf diſhonoured ititd ma- 
muall expreſſions. And fo likewiſe being unprovided, or unſutfficietc for highet 
ſpeculations, rhey will alwaies betake themſelves, unto ſenſible reprefentarions, 
and can hardly be reſtrained the duineſſe of 1dolatry. A finne or folly not otily 
acory unto God, but men; overthrowing theic reaſon, as well as his 
divinity. In brief, a teciprocation, or rather an Invetfion of the crearion-; 
making God: one way, as he made 89 another ; that is, after our Image, as he 
madeus after his. og Sg 
Moreover, their underſtanding thus weak init ſelf, and perverted by ſenſible 
deluſions, is yet farcher impaired by the dominion of their appetite ; that is, 
the irrationall and Sap part of the ſoul, which lordins it ovet the ſovereigtt 
faculty, interfupt#'the actions of that noble parr, in choaks thoſe rerider 
ſparks, which Adam hath left them of reaſon. And therefore they do nor only 
{warm with errors, but” vices depending rhereon. Thus they cothtbnly afﬀect 
no man any farcherthen he deſerts his reaſon, or cotnplies wit ctheit abertanicies. 
cant w:1 Aayoay not vertue for it ſelf, bur irs teward ; and the argument 
from pleaſare or utility is farre more powerfulf, then that from vertuoits ho- 
neſty ; which Mahomet and his conrrivers well underſtood, when he ſet our 


of that part whichearth and viſibilities too weakly affet. But the wiſdom of 
[our Saviour, and the ſimplicity of his truth proceeded another way ; defying 
the popular proviſions of happineſſe from ſenſible expefations ; placing tis fe- 
liciry in things removed from ſenſe, and the intelleQtall enjoyment of God. 
And therefore the doQrine of the one was nevet afraid of Univetſittes, or eridea- 


| voured the danifhment of learning like the other. And thotgh Galen doth 


ſometime nibble at Moſes, and beſide the Apoſtate Chriſtian, fothe Hearletis 
have queſtioned his Philoſophicall part or treaty” of the Creation: Yet is thiers 
ſarely no reaſonable Pagan, that will not admite the rationalt and well gtour- 
ded precepts of Chriſt ; whoſe life as it was conformable utico his dofrine, ſo 
was that unto the Higheſt rules of reaſon; and rſt therefore flouriſh in che 
—_—_— of learning, and the perfe&tion of parts beſt able to compre- 
hend it. 196 2 8 | 

Again, Their individuall imperfe&ions being grear, _ are moreover ef 
agg by their aggregation ; and being erroneotts in their ſingle riambers once 
budled together, they will be ertorit ſelf. For being a confaſt6ri of knaves atid 
|fools, and a farrapinous concurrence of all condirions, rempers, ſex, and ages ; 
it is but naturalfif rheir determinations be monſtrous, 'and many waies incott- 
fiſtent with truth. And therefore wiſe men have alwaies applauded their owt 
judgement, in the contradiQtion of that of the people ; and their ſobeteft ad- 
verſaries, have everafforded them the ſtile of fools and mad men; afid to ſpeak 


the felicity of his heaven, by rhe contentmenrs of fleſh, and che delighrs of | 
. | ſenſe: Nightly paſſing over the accompliſhment of che ſoul, and the beaticude 


b 


impartially, their aQions liave often made good theſe Epithites. Had Oreftes 
been Judge, he would nor have acquitted char Lyftrian tabble of madneſfe, 
who upon a viſible miracle, falling into ſo high a conceit of Paul and Bartiabas, | 


tand gar{ands, and were hardly reſtrained, from factificing thts them ; did not- 
O_Yy ſuddenly after Zi upon Paul, and havirig toned him, drew” tim 


Iglian, 


ns jurat ore. | 


that they termed the one Jupiter, rhe other Mercarius ; that they bought oxen fees. 
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for dead out of the city. It might have hazarded -the ſides of Democritus, had 
he been preſent at that. tumult of Demetrius ; when the people flocking toge- 
ther in great numbers, ſome cried one thing, and ſome another, and the aſſem- 
bly was confuſed, and the moſt part knew not wherefore they were: come toge- 
ther ; notwithſtanding, all with one voice for the ſpace of two hours cried our, 
Great is Diana of the Epheſians: It had overcome the patience of Job, as it did 
the meeknefle of Moſes, and would ſurely have maſtered any, but the longani- 
mity and laſting ſufferance of God, Had they beheld'the mutiny in the wilder- 
neſſe ; when after ten great miracles in Egypt, and ſome in the fame place, the 
melted down their ſtolen ear-rings into a calf, and monſtrouſly cried out, . Thete 
arethy gods O Iſrael, that brought thee our of the land of Egypt. It much ac- 
cuſeth the impatiencie of Peter, who could not endure the ſtaves of the multi- 
rude, and is the greateſt example of lenity in our Saviour, when he deſired of 
God forgiveneſle unto thoſe, who WEE day brought him- into the City in 
triumph, did preſently after, a& all diſhonour upon him, and nothing-could 
be heard but-Cracifige in their courts. Certainly he that conſidereth theſe things 
in Gods peculiar people, will eafily diſcern how little of truth, there isin the 
waies of the multitude ; and though ſometimes they are flattered withthat A- 
phoriſme, will hardly beleeve the voice of the people t be the voice of 
God.. 


The Authors cen- 


Laſtly, Being thus divided from truth in themſelves, they are yet farther re- 
moved by advenient deception. For true it is (and Thope ſhall not offend their | 
[vulgarities,) if Ifay they are daily mocked into error by ſubtler defifors, and 
{have been expreſly deluded, by all profeſſions and ages. Thus the Prieſts of 
Elder time, have put upon them many incredible conceits, not only deluding 
their apprehenſions, with Ariolation, South-ſaying, and ſuch oblique Idolatries ; 
but winning their credulities unto the literall and down-right adorement of Cats, 
Lizards and Beetles. And thus alſo in ſome Chriſtian Churches, wherein is 
preſumed an irreprovable truth, if all be true that is ſuſpeRed, or half what is 
related, there have not wanted, many ſtrange 'deceptions, and ſome thereof are 
ſtill confeſſed by the name of Pious fraudes. Thus Theudas an Impoſtor was 
able to lead away four thouſand into the wilderneſſe, and the deluſions of Ma- 
homet almoſt the fourth part of mankinde. Thus all hereſies how groſle ſoever, 
have found a welcome with the people. For thus, many of the Jews were 
wrought into belief, that Herod was the Meſlias ; and David George of Leyden 
hd Arden, were not without a party amongſt the people, who naked; the 
fame opinion of themſelves almoſt in our daies. | 
Phyſitians ( many at leaſt that make profeſſjon thereof? beſide divers leſſe 
diſcoverable waies of fraud, have made them beleeve, there is the book of fate, 
or the power of Aarons breſt-plate in Urines. And therefore hereunto they 
have recourſe as unto the Oracle of life, the great determinator of virginity, 
conception, fertility, and the inſcrutable infirmities of the whole body. For as 
though there were a ſeminality in Urine, or that like the feed it carried with it 
the Idea of every part, they fooliſhly conceive we viſibly behold therein the 
Anatomy of every particle, and can thereby indigitate their affections ; and- 
running into any demands expect from us a ſudden reſolution in things wherein 
the devil of Delphos would demurre, and we know hath taken reſpite of ſome 
daies to anſwer eaſier queſtions. , . 
Saltimbancoes, Quackfſalvers and Charlatans, deceive them in lower degrees. 
Were &ſop alive, the Piazza and Pont Neuf could not but ſpeak their fallacies; 
mean while there are too many, whoſe cries cannot conceale their miſchiefs. For 
their Impoſtures are full of cruelty, and worſe then any other ; deluding not: 
only unto pecuniary defraudations, but the irreparable deceit of death. 
Aſtrologers, which pretend to be of Cabala with the Narres (ſuch Imeanas 
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ons, bur at the 


the multitude, 
enemies of trut 


; 
y 


abuſe that worthy enquiry ;) have not been wanting int 
eir belief unto principles whereof they make: great doubr. them- 


having wonne th | eal 
events below; have. neceſſary 


ſelves, have made them beleeve that arbitra 
cauſes above; whereupon their credulities aſſent unto any-prognoſticks, and 
daily ſwallow the predictions of men, which conſidering the independence of 
their cauſes,and contingencie in theirevents, are only inthe preſcience of God. 
Fortune tellers, Juglers, Geomancers, and the like incantatory impoſtors, 
men of inferiourrank, and from whom without illumination 
more then from themſelves, do daily and profeſſedly delude 
and Chriftians) roo many 


though commonly 
they can expect no 
them. Unto whom {( what is deplorable in men 
applying themſelves ; berwixt jeſt and earneſt, betray the cauſe of truth, and in- 
ſenſibly make up the legionary body of error: 
| Statiſtes and Politicians, unto whom Ragiore 
as though it were their bufineſſe to deceive the people, as a Maxime, do hold, 
chat truth is ro be concealed: from them ; unto whom alrhough they reveale the 
viſible deſign, yer do they commonly conceale the capirall intention And there- 
fore have they alway been the inſtruments of great deſignes, yer ſeldome under-| | 
| ſtood the true intention of any ; accompliſhing the drifts of wiſer heads,as ina- 
nimate and ignorant Agents the generall deſigne of the world ; who though in 
| ſome latitude of ſenſe, and in a naturall cognition perform their proper actions, 
yet do they unknowingly concurre unto higher ends, and blindely advance the 
great intentien of nature. Now how farre they may be kept in ignorance, a great | The people 
example there is in the people of Rome, who never knew the true and proper 
name of their own City. For beſide that common appellation received by the 
Citizens, it had a proper and ſecret name concealed from them : Cxjws alterum 
nomen dicere ſecrets Ceremoniarum nefas habetur, faith Plinie;; leſt the name 
thereof being diſcovered unto their enemies, their Penates and Patronall gods, 
might be called forth by charms and incantations. For according unto the rradi- 
jtion of Magitians, the tutelary ſpirits will not remove at common appellati- 


and Common ErxORS. 


— 
. 


proper names of things whereunto they zre protectors. 


Thus having been deceived by themſelves, and continually deluded by others, 
they muſt needs be-ſtuffed with errors, and even over-runne with theſe inferi- 
our falſities ; whereunto whoſoever ſhall reſigne their reaſons, either from the | 
root of deceit in themſelves, or inability to refiſt ſuch triviall ingannations from 
others; although their condition and fortunes may place them many Spheres above 
% are they ſtill within the line of vulgarity, and Democraticall 


heir deceptions. ho] 


di Stato, 1s thefirſt conſiderable, 
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Cuar. III. 


of the nearer and more Immediate Canſes of popular errours, both in the 
wiſer and common ſort, Miſapprehenſitn, Fallacy, or falſe d:duttion, 
Creaulity, Supinity, adherence unto _gntiquitic, Tradition and CAn- 


He-firſt is a miſtake, or a conception of things, either intheir firſt appreben- 
2 fions, or ſecondary relations. So Eve miſtook the Commandment, either 
from the immediate injunction of God, or from the ſecondary narration of her 
. |Hhusband. So might the Diſciples miſtake our Saviour, in hisanſwer unto Peter, 
concerning the death of John, as is delivered, John 21. Peter ſeeing John, faith 
unto Jeſus, Lord, and what ſhall this man doe? Jeſus faith, TF.I will, that he 
tarry till I come, what is that unto thee? Then went this ſaying abroad among 
| D 


the 


| mm —— 


of 


Rome,why never | - 
luffer'd "7 know 
the zight name of 
thei city, 
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Enquiries into Vulgar Book 1. 


| Thebelief ofCen« 


| taures whence Oc» 


| caſjoned, 


Zqui vocation 


and Ampbibolo 
gtc how they dif- 


ter, 


Pythagoras his 


Allegoricall pre» 
ceprs moralized 


' the brethren, that that Diſciple ſhould not die. Thus began the conceit and opi- 
nion of the Centaures, that is,in the miſtake of the firſt beholders, as is declared by 
Servius ; whenſome young Theffalians on horſeback were beheld afarre off, while 
their horſes watered, that is, while their heads were depreſſed, - they were concei- 
ved by the firſt ſpectators, to be but one animall ; and anfwerable hereunto-have 
their pictures been drawn ever ſince. . 

And as ſimple miſtakes commonly beget fallacies, ſo menreſt not in falſe appre- 
henſions, without abſurd and inconſequent diduQtions ; from fallacious founda- 
tions, and miſapprehended mediums, erecting concluſions ro way inferrible from 
cheir premiſes. Now the fallacies whereby men deceive others, and are deceived 
themſelves, the Ancients, have divided into Verball and Reall. Of the Verball, 
and ſuch as conclude from miſtakes of the word, although there be no. leſfe then 
ſix, yetare there but two thereof worthy our notation ; and unto which the reſt 
may be referred : that is the fallacie of A:quivocation and Amphibologie ; which 
conclude from the ambiguity of ſome one word, or the ambiguous ſyntaxis of 
many put together. From this fallacy aroſe that calamitous error of the Jews, 
mifapprehending the Propheſies of their Meſſias, and expounding them alwaies 
unto hrerall and temporall expectations. By this way many errors crept in and 
perverted the doctrine of Pythagoras, whileſt men received his precepts in a 
different ſenſe from his intention; converting Metaphors into proprieties, and 
receiving as litterall expreflions, obſcure and involved truths. Thus when he 


| enjoined his Diſciples, an abſtinence from beans, many conceivgd they were 


ith ſeverity debarred the uſe of that pulſe ; which notwithſtanding conld not 

e his meaning ; for as Ariſtoxenus who wrote his life, averreth, he delighted 
much in that kinde of food himſelf. But herein as Plutarch obſerveth, he had 
no other intention, then to diſſwade men from Magiſtracy, or ugdertaking the 
publike offices of ſtate ; for by beans were the Magiſtrates eleted in ſome parts 
of Greece ; and after his daies, we reade in Thucydides, of the Councell of the 
bean in Athens. The fame wordalfſd in Greek doth fignifie a teſticle, and hath 
been thought by ſome an injunRion only of continencie, as Aul.Gellius hath ex- 

unded, and as Empedocles may alſo be interpreted, my dino wwayar ame oi 
656%, that is, Tefticnlis: miſers dextras [ubdncite. Again his injunRion 1s, not 
to harbour Swallows in our houſes : Whoſe advice notwithſtanding we doe not 
contemn, who daily admit and cheriſh them. For hereina caution 1s only impli- 
ed not to entertain ungratefull and thankleſſe perſons, which like the fwallow 


largement of your knowledge, but diſcovery of your ſhame and proper confu+- 


ſerved their own turns, forſake us. So he commands to deface the print of a 
cauldron in the aſhes, after it hath boyled. Which ſtrialy to obſerve were con- 
demnable ſuperſtition : For hereby he covertly adviſeth us not to perſevere in 
anger, but after our choler hath boyled, to retain no impreſſion thereof. In the 
like ſenſe are to be received, or they will elſe be mifapprehended, when he ad- 
viſeth his Diſciples.to give the right hand but tofew, to put no viands ina cham- 
berpar, not. to-paſſe over a balance, not to rake up fire with a ſword, or piffe 
againſt the Sunne. Which enigmatricall deliveries comprehend uſefull verities, - 


| {bur being miſtaken by literall Expoſitors at the firft, they have been miſunderſtood 


by mott ſince, and may be occaſion of error to verball capacities for ever. 

This fallacy in the firſt deluſion Satan put upon Eve, and his whole tentation 
might be the fame Elench continued ; ſo when he faid, Ye fhall not die,that wasin 
his equiyocation, ye ſhall not incurre a preſent death, ora deſtructionimmediarly 
enſuing your tranſgreffion. Your eyes ſhall be opened ; thatis, not to the en- 


Gon. You ſhall know good and evil; that js, you ſhall have knowledge of 

byirs privation, but cognifance of evil by fenſe and viſible experience. And the 
ſame fallacy or way of deceit fo well ſuceeeding in Paradiſe, he continued in = 
: Oracles 


| 


are no way commoedious unto us ; but having made uſe of our habitations, and 


1 


| 
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| of the queſtion. Briefly, where thar is aſſumed as a principle;eo prove an6therthing, 


| « part forthe whole,and inferred more inthe conefuſion, then was contained inthe 


Book I. and Commm ExzOns. 


Octet throughall the world. Which had not .cren/tnore warily anderſiod, 
they might have performed many a&s inconſiſtent wich his intention. Braieus 
e:made haſte with Tarquine to have kifſed this own mocher. The 


phos. + 
we circle of this fallacy is very large, and-herein may 'bec Ire. 
nicall miſtakes ; for intended expreffions receiving inverted ſiariifications ; 
all deduRions from metaphors, parables, allegories, urito- reall 'und rigid /in- 
terpretations. Ray have riſen not only popular etrors 'in 'Phi ; 
but vulgar and fenſelefſe herefies in Divinity ; 'as will beevident unto any that 
on" their foundations, as they ſtand related by Epiphanitis, Auftin, or 
Prateolus. . | ; 

Other waies there are of deceit which conſiſt not in falſe appttherifion of words, 
thar is, verball expreſſions or ſentenriall ſignificarions, but fraudulent deduftions, 
or inconſequent illations, from a falſe conception of things. OF theſe extradiio- 
nary and reall fallacies, Ariſtotle and Logiciaris make in nuniber fix;but we obſerve 
chat men are moſt commonly deceived by four thereof : thoſe ate, Petitio princi p31. 
A difto ſecundum quid ad dittum ſimpliciter. A non cauſd pro catiſa. And fallacia'con- 

equent is. 
ſe The firſt is per3rio prixcipij Which fallacie is committed, When aqueſtion is made 
a medium, or we afſumea medium as granted, whereof we remains unſatisfied as 


which is not conceded as true itſelf. By this fallacie was Eve deceived, when the 
took for granted, the falſe aſſertion of the devil ; Ye ſhall it ſurely die. ;for God 


doth know that in the day ſhe ſhall eac thereof, your eyes ſhall be opened and you 
ſhall be as gods. Which was bur a bare affirmation of Satafi withone any proof or 
robable inducement; contrary unto the command of God ad Form tef of 


er ſelf. And this was the Logick of the Jews, when they accuſed our Szviour 
uriito Pilate ; who demanding a reaſonable impeactinient, or'the allepation of fome 
crime wotthy of condemnation ; they only replied, if he had not been wortliy of 
death,we wonld not have brought him before'thee. Wherein thete was neither ac- 
tufation of the perſon, nor fatisfaion of the Judge, who Well underſtood abare 


cuſation at all. The ame fallacie is ſometime uſed in the diſpute, between Job, 


veth. 


but true in a qualified ſenſe,an incoanditionall and abſolute verity is inferred ; tranſ- 
ferring the ſpeciall conſiderationof things untotheir generall acceptions, or con- 
cluding from their ſtri acception,unto thar withour all limitation, This fallacie 
mefi commit when they arguefrom a particulartoa generall ; as when we conclude 
the vices or qualities of a few upon a whole Nation. Or from a part unto the 


bim he might be ſecure if he caſt himſelf from the pinacle : for faid he, it is writ- 
ten, he ſhall give his Angels charge concerning thee, and in their hands =_ ſhall | 
bear thee up, leſt at any time thou daſh thy foot againſt a ſtone. But this iHlation 
was fallacious, leaving out part of the text, Pfalin 91, He ſhall keepthee inall thy 
waies ; that is,in the waies of righteouſneſſe,and not of raſhattempts: ſo he urged 


premiſes. By the fame fallacie we proceed, when we conclude fron the ſigne-unto 
the thing ſignif vein, inn confertinif| 


ed. By this incroachment 1dolatry firſt crepe 
the Fimbolicall uſe of Idols into their proper worfhip, and receiving ehie 


ishe haye'made halle | Tarqui | 
—_— might have. buile' them wooden walls, 'or doubled the Alvir-m || 


zocuſation was no preſumption of guilt, and 'the 'tlamors of the ome Ho te« [ 
c 

and his friends; they often taking that for granted which afterward he diſpro- | 

The ſecond.is 4 ditto ſecnndum quid ad diftum fonplicirer then from that which is | 


whole. Thus the devil argued with our Saviour, and by this he would perſwade | 


tktion'of things as tlie ſubſtence and ching it ſelf. So the true of Belts we E= | 1dolatry 


tected in his memory; was in after times adored as 4 Divinity: And foalſfoinche 
| -——. - Sacrament | 
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Sacrament of the Euchariſt, the bread and wine which were bur the ſignalls or vi- 
ſible ſignes, were made the _ ſignified, and worſhipped as the body of Chriſt. 
And hereby generally men are deceived that take things ſpoken in ſome latitude 
without any at all. Hereby the Jews were deceived concerning the commandment 
of the Sabbath,accuſing our Saviour for healing the ſick,and his diſciples for pluck- 
ing the ears ofcorn,upon that day. And by this deplorable miſtake they were de- 
ceived untodeſtrucion, upon the aſſault of Pompey the great made uponthat 
day,by whoſe ſuperſtitious obſervation they could nor defend themſelves, or per- 
form.any labour whatſoever. | 

' Thethicd is a #0» caſa procanſa, when that is pretended for a cauſe which is 


not, or not in that ſenſe which is inferred. Upon this conſequence the law of 


Mahomet forbid the uſe of wine, and his ſucceſſors aboliſhed Univerſities : by 
this alſo many Chriſtians have condemned literature, miſunderſtanding the coun- 
ſel of Saint Paul, who adviſeth no further thento beware of Philoſophy. On this 
foundation were built the concluſions of Southfayers in their Auguriall, and Tri- 
pudiary divinations ; colleRing preſages from voice or food of birds, and con- 
joyning events unto cauſes of no connexion. Hereupon alſo are- grounded the 
roſſe miſtakes,in the cure of many diſeaſes ; not only from the laſt medicine, and 
; mpatheticall receits, but amulets, charms, and all incantatory applications ; 
eriving effes not only from inconcurring cauſes, but things devoid of all effici- 
encie whatever. | 
The fourth is the fallacie of the conſequent ; which if ſtriftly taken, may be a 
fallacious illation in reference unto antecedencie,or conſequencie ; as to conclude 
from the poſition of the antecedent, unto the poſition of the conſequent, or from 
the remotionof the conſequent to the remotion of the antecedent. This is uſually 
committed, whenin connexed propoſitions the termes adhere contingently. This 
is frequent in Oratorie illations ; and thus the Phariſees, becauſe to converſed 
with Publicans and ſinners, accuſed the holineſſe of Chriſt. Bur if this fallacie 
be largely taken, it is committed in any vicious illation, offending the rules 
of good conſequence ; and fo it may be very large, and comprehend all falſe illa- 
tions againſt the ſetled laws of Logick. But the moſt uſuall inconſequencies are 
from particulars, from negatives, and from affirmative concluſions inthe ſecond 
figure, wherein indeed offences are moſt frequent, and their diſcoveries not 


difficult. 


CuaF. Y. 
of Credulity and Supinity. 


>, fogur cauſe of common Errors is the Credulity of men, that is,an eaſie aſſent, 
to what is obtruded, ora beleeving at firſt ear what is delivered by others. 
This is a weaknefſe in the underſtanding, without examination aſſenting unto 
things, which from their natures and cauſes doe carry no perſwaſion; whereby 
men often ſwallow falſities for truths, dubioſities for certainties, felibilities for 
poſſibilities, and things impoſſible as poſſibilities themſelves. Which, though 
a, weakneſſe of the Intelle&, and moſt diſcoverable in vulgar heads, yer hath 
it ſometime fallen upon wiſer brains, and great advancers of truth. Thus many 
wiſe Athenians ſo far forgot their Philoſophy, and the nature of humane pro- 
duction, that they deſcended unto beliefs, the originall of their Nation was 


{from the Earth, and had no other beginning then from the —_ and 


womb of their great Mother. Thus is it not without wonder, how thoſe learn- 
ed Arabicksſo tamely delivered up their belief unto the abfurdities of the. Al- 


coran. How the noble Geber, Avicenna aud Almanzor, ſhould reſt ſatisfied 
F in- 


A 
— 


| 


| 


| Bo Ox I. 
| inthe nature and cauſes of earthquakes, delivered from the doArine of thieir ; 


antl:.Commen'ERROR Ss. 


| 


Prophet; that is, from the motion ,of a great Bull,” upon whoſe hornes alt the 
earth. is poiſed. How their faiths could decline ſo low, as to concede their ge- 
nerations in heaven, to be made by the ſmell of a citron, or- thatthe felicity of 


ſ 


their Paradiſe ſhould conſiſt in a Jubile of copulation, thar is a coition of -one at 
prolonged unto fifty years. Thus is it almoſt 'beyond wonder, how the' betief 
of reaſonable creatures, ſhould ever ſubmit unto my and the credulity'of 
thoſe men ſcarce credible ( without preſumption of a ſecond fall ) who could 
beleeve a Deity inthe work of their own hands. For although in that ancient 
and diffuſed adoration of Idols, unto the Prieſts and ſubtiler heads, the worſhip 
perhaps might be ſymbolicall, and as thoſe Images ſome way related unto their 
deities; yet was the Idolatry dire and down-right in the people; whoſe. cre- 


| 


\ AndasCredulity is the cauſe of Error, 


dulity is illimitable ; who may be made beleeve that any thing is God ; andmay 
be.made beleeve there is no God at all. | 7, 000 SIE | 
| ſo incredulity oftentimes of not en- 
joying truth ;. and that not only an obſtinate incredulity, whereby we will not. 
acknowledge aſſent unto what is reaſonably inferred, but any Academicall re- 
ſervation in matters of eaſie truth, or rather ſcepticall infidelity againſt the evi- 
dence of reaſon and ſenſe. For theſe are conceptions befalling wiſe men,” as 
abſurd .as the apprehenſions of fools, and the credulity of the people which 
promiſcuouſly ſwallow-any, thing. .For this is not only derogatory unto the 
wiſdom of God, who hath propoſed the world unto our knowledge, - and there- 
by. the notion of himſelf, but alſo detraory unto the intetle&, and ſenſe of 
man. expreſſedly diſpoſed for that inquiſition. And therefore hoc rantam [cio 
quod nihil ſcio, is notto. be received in an abſolute ſenſe, but is 'comparatively 
expreſſed unto the number of things whereof our knowledge'is ignorant ; nor 
will it acquit the infatisfation of thoſe which quarrel! with all bh. or dif- 
pute of matters concerning whoſe verities we have conviction from reaſon, or 
deciſion from the inerrable and requiſite conditions of ſenſe. | And therefore if 
any affirm the earth doth move, and will not beleeve with us, 'it ſtandeth till ; 
becauſe he hath probable reaſons for it, and I no infallible ſenſe nor reaſon a- 
Sainſt it, Twill not quarrell with his aſſertion. But if like Zeno he ſhall walk 
about, and yet deny there is any motion in nature, ſurely that man was con- 
ſtiruted for Anticera, and were a fit companion for thoſe, who having: a con» 
ceit they are dead, cannot be convicted into the ſociety of the living. (62475 

The fourth is a ſupinity or negle& of enquiry, even. in matters whereof we 
doubt; rather beleeving, then going to ſee, or doubting with eaſe and grartis, 
then beleeving with difhculty or purchaſe ; whereby, either from a temperamen- 
tall inaftivity we are unready to put. in execution the ſuggeſtions or dictates of 
reaſon ; or by a content and acquieſcence inevery ſpecies of truth, we embrace the 
ſhadow thereof,or ſo much as may palliate its juſt and ſubſtanriall acquirements. 
Had our forefathers ſat down in theſe reſolutions, or had their curioſities been ſe- 
dentary,who purſued the knowledge of things through all the corners of nature, 
the face of truth had been obſcure unto us, whoſe luſtre in ſome:part their in- 
duſtries have revealed. | | CAT mnt Its 

Certainly the ſweat of their labours was not ſalt unto them, and they took 
delight in the duſt of their endeavours. For queſtionleſſe in knowledge there is 
no.ſlender difficulty, and truth which wiſe men fay doth lye in'a well, is not 
recoverable but by exantlation. It were ſome extenuation of the curſe, if 3x /udore 


a Paradiſe or unthorny place of knowledge. But now our underſtandings being | 
eclipſed, as well as our tempers infirmed, we muſt betake our ſelves to waies of 


repargtion,and depend upon the illumination of our endeayours.For thus we may 
inſome meaſurerepair our primary ruines, and build our ſelves men again. And 


vaults tus, were. confinable unto corporall exercitations,and there ſtill remained | 


b, —_—_— 
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015 hp | Sacrament of the Euchariſt, the bread and wine which were bur the ſignalls or vi- 
VL08 ſible ſignes, were made the things ſignified, and worſhipped as the body of Chriſt. 
And hereby generally men are deceived that take things ſpoken in ſome latitude 
fo! without any at all. Hereby the Jews were deceived concerning the commandment 
PRA of the Sabbath,accuſing our Saviour for healing the ſick,and his diſciples for pluck- 
Mi ing the ears of corn,upon that day. And by this deplorable miſtake they were de- 
20 MORI ceived untodeſtrucion, upon the aſſault of Pompey the great made upon that 
Bed (1 day,by whoſe ſuperſtitious obſervation they could nor defend themſelves, or per- | 
Wii | form any labour whatſoever. 
il ' Thethird is a 0x canſa procauſa, when that is pretended for a cauſe which is 
{ The Alcoran en- |not, or not in that ſenſe which is inferred. Upon this conſequence the law of 
ltd. dures neiier | Mahomet forbid the uſe of wine, and his ſucceſſors aboliſhed Univerſities : by 
7 {kicies. this alſo many Chriſtians have condemned literature, miſunderſtanding the coun- 
HO | ſel of Saint Paul, who adviſeth no further thento beware of Philoſophy. On this 
178 foundation were built the concluſions of Southſayers in their Auguriall, and Tri- 
[171800 pudiary divinations ; colleQing preſages from voice or food of birds, and con- 
| 088 joyning events unto cauſes of no connexion. Hereupon alſo are-grounded the 
[ roſſe miſtakes,in the cure of many diſeaſes ; not only from the laſt medicine, and 
Wii £ mpatheticall receits, but amulets, charms, and all incantatory applications ; 
7 Gefride effes not only from inconcurring cauſes, but things devoid of all effici- 
| encie whatever. EDS 
Ei The fourth is the fallacie of the conſequent ; which if ſtriQly taken, may be a 
'k | fallacious illation in reference unto antecedencie,or conſequencie ; as to conclude 
| 7 from the poſition of the antecedent, unto the poſition of the conſequent, or from 
yr the remotionof the conſequent to the remotion of the antecedent. This is uſually 
Wt, committed, whenin connexed propoſitions the termes adhere contingently. This 
is frequent in Oratorie illations ; and thus the Phariſees, becauſe he converſed 
with Publicans and ſinners, accuſed the holinefſe of Chriſt. But if this fallacie 
be largely taken, it is committed in any vicious illation, offending the rules 
- of good conſequence ; and fo it may be very large, and comprehend all falſe illa- 
tions againſt theſetled laws of Logick. But the moſt uſuall inconſequencies are 
from particulars, from negatives, and from affirmative concluſions inthe ſecond 
figure, wherein indeed offences are moſt frequent, and their diſcoveries not 


| | difficult. 


——— — 


| 31 | Cuare., V, | 4 
| of Credulity and Supinity. v 


4/10 }, bar cauſe of common Errors is the Credulirty of men, that is,an eaſe aſſent, 
ail to what is obtruded, or a beleeving at firſt ear what is delivered by others. 
| |This is a weakneſſe in the underſtanding, without examination aſſenting unto | 
things, which from their natures and cauſes doe carry no perſwaſion; whereby 
Wil [men often ſwallow falſities for truths, dubioſities for certainties, felibilities for 
Mel! '- |poſſibilities, and things impoſſible as poſſibilities themſelves. Which, though 
111 WH08 a. weakneſle of the Intelle&, and moſt diſcoverable in vulgar heads, yet hath 
SF it ſometime fallen upon wiſer brains, and great advancers of truth. Thus many 
RE 1! wiſe Athenians ſo far forgot their Philoſophy, and the nature of humane pro- 
duction, that they deſcended unto beliefs, the originall of their Nation was | 
{from the Earth, and had no other beginning then from the ſeminalicy and 
(1 08 "2D womb of their great Mother. Thus is it not without wonder, how thoſe learn- 
1908 ed Arabicksſo tamely delivered up their belief unto the abfurdities of the. Al- 
{6 | coran. How the noble Geber, Avicenna aud Almanzor, ſhould reſt ſatisfied | 
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| \ Boox I. and.Commen ExRORs. 
| inthe nature and cauſes of earthquakes, delivered from the doArine of thier ; 


Prophet; that. is, from the motion of a great Bull,” upon whoſe hornes all the | 
earth-is poiſed. How their faiths could decline ſo low, as to concede their ge- 
nerations in heaven, to be made by the ſmell of a citron, or thatthe felicity of 
their Paradiſe ſhould conſiſt in a Jubile of copulation, that is a coition of -one a& 
prolonged unto fifty years. Thus is it almoſt 'beyond wonder, how the' belief 
of reaſonable creatures, ſhould ever ſubmit unto oy and the credulity of 
thoſe men ſcarce credible ( without preſumption of a ſecond fall ) who could 
beleeve a Deity inthe work of their own hands. For although in that ancient 
| and diffuſed adoration of Idols, unto the Prieſts and ſubtiler heads, the worſhip 
perhaps might be ſymbolicall, and as thoſe Images ſome way related unto their 
deities; yet was the Idolatry dire& and down-right in the people ; whoſe. cre- 
dulity.is illimitable ; who may be made beleeve that any thing iis God ; and may 
be.made beleeve there is no God at all. | '; OS. v7 ref} 
| AndasCredulity is the cauſe of Error, ſo incredulity oftentimes of not en- 
joying truth ;. and that not only an obſtinate incredulity, whereby we will not 
acknowledge aſſent unto what is reaſonably inferred, but any Academicall re- 
ſervation in matters of eaſie truth, or rather ſcepricall infidelity againſt the evi- 
dence of reaſon and ſenſe. For theſe are conceptions befalling wiſe men, as 
abſurd .as the apprehenſions of fools, and the credulity of the people which 
promiſcuouſly ſwallow-any thing. .For this is not only derogatory unto the 
wiſdom of God, who hath propoſed the world unto our knowledge, - and there- 
by the notion of himſelf, but alſo detraRory unto the intelle&, and ſenſe of 
man. expreſſedly diſpoſed for that inquiſition. And therefore hoc rantarm ſcio 
quod nihil ſcio, is notto. be received in an abſolute ſenſe, but is 'comparatively 
expreſſed unto the number of things whereof our knowledge' is « pe. nor 
will it acquit the infatisfation of thoſe which quarrell withall things, or dif- 
pute of matters concerning whoſe verities we have conviction from reaſon, or 
deciſion from the inerrable and requiſite conditions of ſenſe. : And therefore if 
any affirm the earth doth move, and will not beleeve with us, it ſtandeth till ; 
becauſe he hath probable reaſons for it, and I no infallible ſenſe nor reaſon a- 
Sainſt it, Twill not quarrell with his aſſertion. But if like Zeno he ſhall walk 
about, and yet deny there is any motion in nature, ſurely that man was con- 
ſtiruted for Anticera, and were a fit companion for thoſe, who having a con» 
ceit they are dead, cannot be convicted into the ſociety of the living. | 
The fourth is a ſupinity or negle& of enquiry, even in matters whereof we 
doubt; rather beleeving, then going to ſee, or doubting with eaſe and grartis, 
then beleeving with difficulty or purchaſe ; whereby, either from a temperamen- 
tall inativity we are unready to put. in execution the ſuggeſtions or dictates of 
reaſon ; or by a content and acquieſcence inevery ſpecies of truth,we embracethe 
ſhadow thereof,or ſo much as may palliate its juſt and ſubſtanriall acquirements. 
Had our forefathers ſat down in theſe reſolutions, or had their curioſities been ſe- 
dentary,who purſued the knowledge of things through all the corners of nature, 
{the face of truth. had been obſcure unto us, whoſe luſtre in ſome part their in- 
duſtries have revealed. | | 1901 
Certainly the ſweat of their labours was not falt unto them, and they took 
delight inthe duſt of their endeavours. For queſtionleſſe in knowledge there is 
no.ſlender difficulty, and truth which wiſe men fay doth lye in'a well, is not 
recoverable but by exantlation. It were ſome extenuation of the curſe, if 5x [#dore | 
{ v#ltu5 tn5, were. confinable unto corporall exercitations,and there ſtill remained | 
a Paradiſe or unthorny place of knowledge. But now our underſtandings being 
eclipſed, as well as our tempers infirmed, we muſt betake our ſelves to waies of 
reparation,and depend upon the illumination of our endeayours.For thus we may 
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inſome meaſure repair our primary ruines, and build our ſelves men again. And 
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Enquiries into Valgar Boot " 


though the attempts of ſome have been precipitous, and their Enquiries ſo-xud4- 
cious as to.come within command of the flaming forts, and loſt theniſttves'in 
attempts above humanity; yet have the enquiries of moſt defected by the way, | 
-and tyred within the ſober circumference of knowledge. s 

And this is the reaſon why ſome have tranſcribed any thinp ; end althouph |-. 
they cannoc bur doubt theawel yet neither make experimentby ſetiſe orenquiry 
'by-reaſon, bur live in doubts of things whoſeſatizfation-is in their own power ; 
'which is indeed the inexcuſable part of our ignorance, and may perhaps fill up 
the charge of the laſt day. For not obeying the diQres of reaſon, and negleQing 


they outdoeall ; they come __ thetnſelves | 
if they go nor beyond others, and muſt not ſit down under the degree of wor- |. | 
thies. Godexpeds no luſtre from the minor ſtars, but if the Sun ſhonld not] 


ot onl _—_— them : A manſhould be ſomething that men are not; and 
{QdiVi inſomewhat beſide his proper nature. Thus while it exceeds not the 
nds of reaſon and tnodeſty, we cannot condemn ſingularity. Nos #nmzrm 
mw, isthemotto of the multitude, and for that conſe are they fools. For 
ings as they tecede from unity, the morethey approach to imperfeQion, and 
efortgity ; for they hold their perfetion in their fimplicities, and as they neareſt | 
approach unto God. | | 
Now as there are mahy great wits to be condemned, who have negleRed the 
increment of Arts, and the fedufous purſuic of knowledge; ſo are there not 4 
few very much to be pittied, whoſe induſtry being notattended with natufall 
parts, they have ſweat to lictle purpoſe, and rolled the None in vain. Which 
chiefly proceedeth from naturall incapacity, and geniall indifpoſition, at leaft to 
thoſe particulars whereunto they apply their endeavours. And this is one reaſon 
why Univerſities be full of men, they are oftentimes empty of leatning. 
Why as there are ſome which do much withour learning, ſo others but little wit 
it, and few thatattainto any meaſure of it. For many heads that undertake it, 
were never ſquared nor timbredfor it. There are nor only particular men, but 
whole nations indiſpoſed for learning ; whereunto isrequired not only edacation, 
' but a pane Minerva and teeming conſtitution. For the wiſdome of God hath 
| divided the Genius of men according to the different affairs of the world, and 
varied their inclinations according to the variety of Aons to be performed 
therein. Which they who conſider not, rudely ruſhing upon profeſſions and 
waies of life unequall to their natures ; diſhonour not only themſelves and their 
funRions, bur pervert the harmony of the whole world. if the world went 
on as God hath ordained it, and were every one itmplied in points concordant to 
their Natures ; Profeſſions, Arts and Common-wealths would riſe up of them« 
ſelves ; nor needed we a Lanthornto finde a manin Athens. 


' | moſt of any. Yet did not any of theſe conceive themſelves infallible, or fet down 


| laſt as wy as humane nature ; or digeſted into common places may ſerve for any 


and Common ERRORS. 
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Cuae, Vil. 
Of adherence unto Antiquity. 


Ut the mortalleſt enemy unto knowledge, and that which hath-dage the 
Bereaet execution upon truth, hath been a peremptory adheſon unto Au- 


times, their works, which ſeldome with us paſſe uncontrouled, either by con- 
temporaries or immediate ſucceſſors, are now become out of the diſtanceof en- 
vies: And the farther removed from preſent times, are conceived to approach the 
neareruntotruth it ſelf. Now hereby methinks we manifeſtly delude our ſelves, 
and widely walk out of the track of truth. 

For firſt, men hereby impoſe a thraldome on their times, which the ingenuity 
of no age ſhouldendure, or indeed the preſumption of any did ever yet enjoin. 
Thus Hippocrates about 200c. year agoe, conceived it no injuſtice, either to 
examine or refutethe doctrines of his predeceſſors : Galenthe like, and Ariſtotle 


their dictates as verities irrefragable ; but when they either deliver cheir ownin- 
ventions,or reje& other mens opinions,they praceed with Judgement and Ingenut- 
ty, eſtabliſhing their aſſertion, not only with great ſolidity, but ſubmitting them 
alſo unto the correion of future diſcoyery. | 

Secondly, Men that adore times paſt, conſider not that thoſe times were once 
preſent, thatis, as our ownareat this inſtant, and we our ſelves unto thoſe to 


come, as they unto us at preſent; as werelye on them, even fo will thoſe on us, 


furdity is daily committed amongſt us even in the eſteem and cenſure of our own 
times. And to ſpeak impartially, old men from whom we ſhould expe the 
greateſt example ofwiſdome, do moſt exceed in this point of folly ; commend- 
ing the daies of their youth, they ſcarce remember, at leaſt well underſtood 
not ; extolling thoſe times their younger years have heard their fathers con- 
demn, and condemning thoſe times the gray heads of their poſterity ſhall com- 


fore-fathers, and declaim againſt the wickedneſfe of times preſent. Which not- 
withſtanding they cannot bndGmely doe, without the borrowed help and ſa- 
tyres of times palt; condemning the vices of their times, by the expreſfions of 
vices in times which they commend, which cannot but argue the community of 
vice in both. Horace therefore, Juvenall and Perſeus were no prophets, although 
their lines did ſeem to indigitate and point at our times. Theteis a certain liſt of 
vices committed in all ages, and declaimed againft by all Authors, which will 


thority, and more eſpecially the eſtabliſhing of our belief upon the dictates of 
Antiquity. For (as every capacity may obſerve) moſt men of Ages preſent, | 
ſo ſuperſtitiouſly do look on Ages paſt, that the authorities of the one, exceed | - 
the reaſons of the other. Whoſe perſons indeed being farre removed from our 


and magnifie us hereafter, who at preſent condemn our felves. Which very ab- | 


mend. And thus is it the humour of many heads to extoll the daies of heir j 


theme, and never be out of date untill Dooms day. | 
Thirdly, The teſtimonies of Antiquity and ſuch as paſſe oraculouſly amongſt 
us, were not if we conſider them alwaies ſo exa@, as to examine the doArine 
they delivered. For fome, and thoſe the acuteſt of them, have left unto us ma- 
ny things of falſity, controulable, not only by criticalland colletive reaſon, but 
common and countrey obſervation. Hereof there want not many examples in 


Problemes, and all comained under one Section- The fixſt enquireth why a 
Man doth cough, but not an Oxe or Cow ? whereas notwithſtanding the con- 


ny is often obſerved by husbandmen, and ſtands confirmed by thoſe her | 
5 | | | ve] 


Ariſtotle, through all his book of animals ; we fhall inſtance only in thxee of his 
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| have expreſly treated de re Ruſtica, and have alſo delivered divers remediesfor it. 
Why Juments, as Horſes, Oxen and Afes, have no erutation or belching, 


1 whereas indeed the contrary is often obſerved, and alio delivered by Columella. 


And thirdly, why man alone hath gray haires? whereas it cannot elcapethe 
eies, and ordinary obſervation of all men, that: horſes, dogs, and foxes, wax 
gray withaS$e in our Countries, .and in the colder regions many other animals 
withoutir. And though favourable conſtructions may ſomewhat extenuate the 
rigour of theſe conceſſions, yet will ſcarce any palliate that in the fourth of his 
meteors, Thar falt is eaſieſt diſſolvible in cold water : Nor that of Dioſcorides, 
Thar Quickſilver is beſt preſerved in Tinne and Lead. | | 

- Other Authors write often dubiouſly, even in matters wherein is expeReda 
ſtri& and definitive truth ; extenuating their affirmations, with aunt, fernnt, 
fortaſſe, As Dioſcorides, Galen, Ariſtotle, and many more. Others by hearſay ; 
(raw upon truſt moſt they have delivered ; whoſe volumes are meer collections, 


drawn from the mourhes or leaves of other Authors ; as may be obſerved in 
Plinie, lian, Athenzus, and many more. Not a few tranſcriptively ; ſubſcri- 
bing their names unto other mens endeavours, and meerly tranſcribing almoſt 
all they have written. The Lartines tranſcribing the Greeks, the Greeks and 


flching Authours. |. 


| very ſame doth Strabo report of Endorus and Ariſton ina Treatiſe Entituled 4e 


| Oribaſius, Xtius and Xgineta have in a manner tranſcribed Galen. But Mar- 


Latines each other. Thus hath Juſtine borrowed all from Trogus Pompeius, 
and Julius Solinus in a manner tranſcribed Plinie. Thus have Lucian and Apuletus 
ſerved Lucius Pratenſis ; men both living in the ſame time, and both cranſcri- 
bing the ſame Authour, in thoſe famous Books, Entituled Lucius by the one, 
> u. Frm Aſinus by the other. In the ſame meaſure hath Simocrates in his 
Tract de No, dealt with Diodorus Siculus, as may be obſerved, in that work 
annexed unto Herodotus, and tranſlated by Jungermannus. Thus Eratoſthenes 
wholly tranſlated Timotheus de 1nſu1:s, not reſerving the very Preface. The 


Nile. Clemens Alexandrinus hath obſerved many examples kereof amons rhe 
Greeks ; and Plinie ſpeaketh very plainly in his Preface, that conferring his An- 
thors, and comparing their works together, he generally found thoſe that went 
before verbatim tranſcribed, by thoſe that followed after, and their originals 
never ſo much as mentioned. To omit how much the wittieſt peece of Ovid is 
beholding unto Parthenius Chius ; even the magnified: Virgil hath borrowed 
almoſt all his works : his Eclogues from Theocritus, his Georgicks from Hefiod 
and Aratus, his Xneads from Homer ; the ſecond Book whereof containing the 
exploit of Sinon and the Trojan horſes (as Macrobius obferveth ) he hath wver- 
$atim derived from Piſander. Our ownprofeſlion is not excuſable herein. Thus 


cellus Empericus who hath left a famous work de medicamentss, hath word for 
word, tranſcribed all Scribonius Largus, ' && compoſitione m:dic:mentorum, 2nd 
not left out his very peroration. Thus may we perceive the Ancients were but 
men, even like our ſelves. The practice of tranſcription in our daies was 
no monſter in theirs : Plagiarie had not its nativity with printing ; bur began in 
times when thefts were ditticult, and the paucity of books ſcarce wanted that 
iavention. | | 
Fourthly. While we ſo eagerly adhear unto Antiquity, and the accounts of 
elder times, we are to conſider the fabulous condition thereof; and that we 
ſhall not deny if we call tro minde the mendacity of Greece, from whom we 
have received moſt relations, and that a conſiderable part of Ancient times, was 
by the Greeks themſelves termed #227, that is, made up or ſtuffed our with 
Eibles. And ſurely the fabulous inclination of thoſe daies, was greater then any 
ſince; which ſwarmed ſo with fables, and from fuch ſlender grounds, took 
hintes for fictions, F__ the world ever after ; wherein, how far they ex- 

plified from Palephatus, in his book of fabulous narrations. 
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Thar fable of Orpheus, who by the melody of his muſick, made woods and 
| => tofollow _ was raiſed upon a ſender foundation ; for there wore a crew 
of mad women, retired unto a mountain, from whence being pacified by bis 
Muſick, they deſcended with boughs in their hands, which unto the fabuloſity 


Magick of Orpheus harp, and its power to attradt the ſenſeleſſe trees aboutit. 
| That Medea the famons Sorcerefle could renue youth, and make old men young 
again, wasnothing elſe, bur that from the knowledge of ſimples ſhe had a re- 
| ceit to make white hair black, and reduce old heads into the tinfure of youth 
again. Thefable of Gerion and Cerberus with three heads was this : Gerion 
was of the City Tricarinia, that-is, of three heads, and Cerbetns of the fame 
place was one. of his dogs, which running into a cave upon purſuitof his ma« 
ſters oxen, Hercules perforce drew him out of that place; from whence the 
| conceits of thoſe daies affirmed no leſſe, then that Hercules deſcended into hell, 
and :brought up Cerberus into the habitation of the living. Upon the like 
grounds was raiſed the figment of Briareus, who dwelling in « City called He- 
catonchiria, the fancies of thoſe times aſſigned him an hundred hands. Twas 
ground enough to fancy wings unto Dzdalus, inthat he ſtole our of a window 
from Minos, and failed away with his ſon Icarus ; who ſteering hiscourſe wiſe- 
ly, eſcaped; but his ſon carrying too high a ſfaile was drowned. That Niobe 
weeping over her children was turned into a ſtone, was nothing elſe but that 
during her life, ſhe erected over their ſepultures, a marble tombe of her own. 
When Acteon had undone himſelf with dogs, and the prodigall attendance of 
—_—_ they made a ſolemn 'ſtory how he was devoured by his hounds. And 
{ upon the like grounds was raiſed the Anthropophagie of Diomedes his horſes. 
Upon as ſlender foundation was built, the fable of the Minotaure ; for one 
Taurus a ſervant of Minos gat his miſtreſſe Paſiphae with childe ; from whence 
the infant was named Minotaurus. Now this unto the fabulofitie of thoſe times 
was thought ſufficient to accuſe Paſiphae of Beaſtialicy, or admitting conjunction 
witha Bull; and in ſucceeding ages gave a hint»of depravity unto Domitian 
toad the fable into reality. In like manner, as Diodorus plainly delivereth, 
the famous fable of Charon had its nativity, who being no other bur the com- 
mon Ferryman of Agypt, that wafted over the dead bodies from Memphis ;| 
was made by the Greeks to be the Ferryman of hell, and ſolemn ſtories: raiſed 
after of him. Laſtly, We ſhall not need to enlarge, if that be trae which groun- 
ded the generation of Caſtor and Helena out of an egge, becauſe they were born 
and brought up inanupper room, according unto the word #2, which with the 
Lacedzmonians had alſo that ſignification. 

Fiftly, We applaud many things delivered by the Ancients, which are in 
themſelves but ordinary, and come ſhort of our own conceptions. Thus we 


of. thoſe times, proved a ſufficient ground to celebrate unto all poſterity the 
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uſually extoll, and our Orations cannot eſcape the ſayings of the wiſe men of 
Greece. Noſce teipſum of Thales: Noſce temps of Pittacus: Nihil nimuw of 
; Cleobulus ; which notwithſtanding to ſpeak indifferently, are but vulgar pre-: 
 cepts in Morality, carrying with them nothing above the line, or beyond the 
extemporary ſententioſity of common conceits with us. Thus we magnifie the 
Apothegmes, or reputed replies of wiſdom, whereof many are to be ſeen in 
Laertius, more in Lycoſthenes, not a few in the ſecond book of Macrobius, in 
the fats of Cicero, Anguſtus, and the Comicall wits of thofe times: in moſt 
whereof there is not much to admire, and are me thinks exceeded, not only in 
the replies of wiſe men, but the paſſages of ſociety and urbanities of our times. 


And thus we extoll their adages or proverbs; and Erafinus hath taken grear | 
painsto make collections of them ; whereof notwichſtanding the greater pare will, 
{ Lbeleeve, unto indifferent judges be eſteemed no extraordinaries ; y be 
our 


paralleled, if not exceeded, by thoſe of more unlearned nations, and many of 
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Enquiries imo V ulzar Boox 1. 


| Sixtly, We urge authorities, in points that need not, and introduce the te-! 


' ſtimony of ancient writers, to confirm things evidently beleeved, and whereto 
no reaſonable hearer but would aſſent without them ; ſuch as are ; Nemo mr- 
talium omnibus hors ſapit. Virtate nil preſtantins, nil palchrine. Omnia vincit 
amor, Praclarum quiddam weritas. All which, although things known and 

| vulgar, are frequently urged by many men, and though triviall verities in our 
mouthes, yet noted from Plato, Ovid, or Cicero, they. become reputed ele- 
| Sancies. For many hundred, to inſtance but in one we meet wh while we 


The Diall of Princes, beginneth his Epiſtle thus. Apolonius Thyaneus diſputing 
with the Scholars of Hiarchas, faid, that among all the affetions of nature, 
nothing was more naturall, then the deſire all have to preſerve life;; which 
| being a confeſſed truth, and a verity acknowledged by all, it was a ſuperfluous 
 affectation, 40 derive its authority from Apolonius, or ſeek a confirmmtion 
thereof as farre as India, and the learned Scholers of Hiarchus. Which, whe- 
ther it be nor all one to ſtrengthen common dignities and principles known by 
themſelves, with the authority of Mathematicians ; or think a man ſhould be- 
leeve the whole is greaterthen its parts, rather upon the authority of Euclide, 
then if it were propounded alone ; I leave unto the ſecond and wiſer cogitations of 
all men. Tis furea-praRtice that favours much of Pedantery ; a reſerve of Puerility 
we have not ſhaken off from School ; where being ſeaſoned with Minor ſentences ; 
by a negleR of higher enquiries, they preſcribe upon our riper ears, and are never 
worn out but with our memories. ; . 

Laſtly, While we ſo devoutly adhere unto Antiquity in ſome things, we doe 
not conſider we have deſerted them in'ſeverall others. For they indeed have not 
only been imperfe&, inthe conceit of ſome things, but either ignorant or erro- 
neous in many more. They underſtood not the motion of the etght ſphear from 
Weſt ro Eaſt, and fo conceived the longitude of the ſtarres invariable. They con- 
ceived the torrid Zone unhabitable,and ſo made fruſtrate the goodlieſt part of the 


eſteemed ſo happy, that ſome have made it the proper ſeat of Paradiſe ; and been 
ſo farre from judging it unhabirable, that they have made it the firſt habitation of 
{all. Many of the Ancients denied the Antipodes, and ſome unto the penality of 
contrary affirmations ; but the experience of our enlarged navigations, can now 
aſſert them beyond all dubitation. Having thus torally relinquiſhe them in ſome 
things, it may not be preſumptuous, to examine them in others ; bur ſurely moſt 
unreaſonable to adhere to themin all, as though they were infallible or could not 
| erre in afty« v. 


Cuay, VII, 
of cAmhority. 


Ny is only a reſolved proſtrarion unto Antiquity a powerfull enemy unto 
& V knowledge, but any confident adherence unto Authority, or reſignation 
of our judgements upon the teſtimony of Age or Author whatſoever. 

For firſt, To ſpeak generally an argumens from Authority to wiſer examina- 


we term it, an inartificiall argument, depending upon a naked aſſeveration : 
wherein neither declaring the cauſes, affections or adjunAs of what we beleeve, 
it carrieth not with it the reaſonable inducements of knowledge ; and therefore 
Contra wegantem principia, Ipſe dixit, Or Oportet diſcentem credere, although 
| poſtulates very accommodable unto Junior indorinations ; yet are their au- 


—_— 


[ 


are writing. Antonius Guevara that elegant Spaniard, in his book intituled, | 


earth. But we now know *tis very well empeopled, and the habitation thereof | 


tions, is but a weaker kinde of proof, it being bur a topicall probation, and as | 


thorities 
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intelleQuals. For our advanced beliefs are not to be built upon diRates, 
but having received the probable inducements of truth, we become eman- 
cipated from teſtimoniall ingagements, and are to ereR upon the ſurer baſe of 


reaſon. 
Secondly, Unto reaſonable perpenſions it hath no place in ſome Sciences, 


fred. Itis of no validity in the Mathematicks, eſpecially the mother part rhere- 
of Arithmetick and Geometry. For theſe Sciences concluding from dignities 
and - principles known by themſelves, receive not fatisfaRtion from probable 
reaſons, much leflſe from bare and peremptory aſſeverations. And therefore 
if all Athens ſhould decree, that in every triangle, . two ſides, which foever 
be taken, are greater then che fide remaining ; or that in reQangle triangles 


quall to the ſquares which are made of the ſides containing the right angle : 
Although there be a certain truth therein, Geometritians notwithſtandi 
would . not receive ſatisfaction withour demonſtration thereof. *Tis true, 
by the vulgarity of Philoſophers there are many points beleeved without 
probation; nor if a man affirme from Ptolomy, that the Sun is bigger then 
the Earth,. ſhall he probably meer with any contradiQtion; whereunto not- 
{withſtanding Aſtronomers will not aſſent withoug ſome convincing argument 
or demonſtrative proof thereof. And therefore certainly of all men a Philoſo- 
pher, ſhould be no ſwearer : for anoath which is the end of controverſies in Law, 
cannot determine any here ; nor are the deepeſt ſacraments or deſperate impre- 
cations of any force to 
induce. | Fas 
In naturall Philoſophy more generally purſued a_loagy us; it carrieth but 
{ſender conſideration ; for that alſo proceeding from ſer of RG, therein 
is expected a fatisfaQtion from ſcientificall; progreſſions, and fuch as beget a 
ſureor rationall belief. For if Authority might have made out the aſſertions 
of Philoſophy, we might have held, that ſnow was black, that the ſea was 
| but the ſweat of the earth, and many of the. like abſurdities. Then wis Ari- 
ſtotle injutious to fall upon Melifſus, to rejed the afſertions of Anaxagoras; 
Anaximander, and Empedocles ; then were we alſo ungratefull unto himſelf; 
| from whom our Junior endeavours embracing many things on his authority, our 
mature and ſecondary enquiries, are forced toquit thoſe receptions, *and to adhere 
unto the nearer accounts of reaſon. And although it be not unuſuall; even.in 
Philoſophical craRates to.make enumeration of Authors, yet ate there reaſons 
uſually introduced,and to ingenuous readers do carry the ſtroak in the perſwaſion, 
And ſurely if we account it reaſonable among our ſelves, and not injurious unto 
rationall Authors, no farther to abet their opinions then as they are ſupported by 
ſolid reaſons: certainly with more excuſable reſervation may wethrink at their bare. 
teſtimonies ; whoſe argument is but precarious, and ſubſiſts upon the chariry of 
our aſſentments. | | | 
In Morality, Rhetorick, Law and Hiſtory, there is I confeſſe a frequent and 
allowable uſe of teſtimony ; and yer herein I:perceive, ir is not unlimitable, 
but admitteth many reſtrictions. Thus in law þoth Civill and Divine, that is 
only eſteemed a legall teſtimony, which receives comprobation from 'the 
mouths of at leaſt two witneſſes ; and that not'only for prevention of calumny, 


| 


but aſſurance againſt mi | 
man, is as ſufficient as the clamor of a whole Nation; and with > 194 omg. 
prehenſions begets as firm a belief as the authority or aggregated teſtimony of 


perfwade, where reaſon only, and neceſſary mediums muſt | 


PRs 


miſtake ; whereas notwithſtanding the ſolid reaſon of one | 


thorities but temporary, and not to be imbraced beyond the minority. of our | 


ſmall in others, and ſufferech many reſtriftions, even where ir is moſt admit-| - 


the ſquare which is made of the fide char ſubtenderh the right angle, is e-| 


4 
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many hundreds. For reaſon being the very root of our natures,and the principles 
"nem commonunto all ; what 1s axainit the laws of true reaſon, orthe unerring 
under- 
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| underſtanding of any one,if rightly apprehended, muſt be difclaimed by all Nati- 
ons, and rejected even by mankinde. | 
- Again, Arteſtimony is of ſmall validity if deduced from men out of their 
own profeſſion ; ſo if LaRantius affirm rhe figure of the earth is plain, or Auſtin 
himſelf deny there are Antipodes ; though venerable Fathers of the Church, 
and ever to be honoured, will their Authorities prove ſufficient ro ground a 
belief thereon? whereas notwithſtanding the ſolid reafon or confirmed expe- 
rience of any man, is very approvable in what profeſſion ſoever. So Raymund 
Sebind, a Phyſtian of Tholouze, beſides his learned Dialogues, de natura 
hamana, bath written a naturall Theologie ; demonſtrating therein the At- 
tributes of God, and attempting the like in moſt points of Religion. So Hugo 
Grociusa Civilian, did write anexcellent Tra of the verity of Chriſtian Re- 
ligion. - Wherein moſt rationally delivering themſelves, their works will be 
embraced by moſt that underſtand them, and their reaſons enforce belief even 
from prejudicate Readers. Neither indeed have the authorities of men been 
ever ſoawfull; but that by ſome they have been rejected, even in their own 

rofeſſions. Thus Ariſtotle affirming the birth of the Infant or time of its ge- 
ſtation, excendeth ſometimes unto the eleventh monerh, buc Hippocrates 
averting that it exceedech not the tyyth: Adrian the Emperour in a ſolemn 
proceſſe, determined for Ariſtotle; but Juſtinian many years after, took 
in with Hippocrates and revexſed the Decree of the other. Thus have Cour-. 
cels'not only condemned private men, but the Decrees and Ads of one ano- 
ther. So Galen after all his veneration of Hippocrates, in ſome things hath 
fatlen from him. Avicen in many from Galen; and others ſucceeding from 
him. And although the ſingularity of Paracelfus be intolerable, who ſpa- 
ring only Hippocrates, hath reviled not only the Authors, but almoſt all rhe 
learning chat went before him ; yet isic not mach leſſe injurious unto knowledge 
obſtinately and inconvincibly to fide wich i one. Which humour anhoppaly y 
poſſeſſing many, they have by prejudice withdrawn themſelves into parties, arid | 
—_— the ſoveraignty of truth, ſeditiouſly aberted the private diviſions 

Erfor. "a | 

Moreover a Teſtimony in points hiſtoricall, and where it is of 6navoidable 
ufe, is of no illation in the negative ; nor is it of conſequence that Hero- 
dotus writing nothing of Rome, there was therefore no ſuch city in his time; 
or becauſe Diofcorides: hath made no mention of Unicorns horn, there is 
therefore no ſuch thing in Nature. Indeed, intending an accurate enumera- 
tion of Medicall materials, the omiſſion hereof affords ſome probability, it 
was not ufed by the Ancients ; but will not conclude the nonexiftence 
thereof. For ſo may: we antithrlate many fimples unknown to his enquiries, 
as Senna, Rhabarbe, Bezoar, Ambregris, and divers others. Whereas indeed 
the reafon of man hach no fuch reſtraint; concluding not only affirmatively bue 
| negative ; nor only affirming there is no magnitude beyond the laſt heavens, 
but alfo denying there is any vacuity within them. Although it be confeſſed, the 
affirmative hath the prerogative illation, and Barbara engroſſeth the powalt | 
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demonftracion. © - ; | 
Laſtly, The ſtrange relations made by Amhors, may ſufficiently diſcourage 
our adherence unto __—_— and which if we beleeve we muſt be apt to 
frallow any thing: "Thus Baſil will teft us, the Serpent went ere& like man, 
and that that beaſt conld ſpeak before the fall. Toftarus wonld make us be- | 
teeve that Nitus. encreaſeth every new Moon. Leonardo Fioravanti an Tralian | 
Phyfitian, beſide many other ſecrets affumeth wmo himſelf che diſcovery of 
| one concerning Peltitory of the wall; thar is, that it never groweth in the 
ſight of rhe -flarre. Dowe Fa pofſa vedere la ftella Tramomana, wherein 
bow” wide he' is from rruth is eafity diſcoverable nms- every one, who- hare 
re | bur. 
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| 


Comment upon Alciats Emblems, affirmeth and that from experience, a Nigh- 
ringale hath no tongue- Avem Philomelam lingua carere pro certo affirmare 

ofſum, niſt me oculi fallunt. Which if any man for while ſhall beleeve upon 
Ge experience, he may at his leaſure refute it by his own. What fool almoſt 


would beleeve, at lealt, what wiſe man would relye upon that Antidote deli- 
vered by Pierius in his Hieroglyphicks againſt the. ſting of a Scorpion? that 
is. to fit upon an Aſſe with ones face toward his taile ;- for ſo the pain leaveth 
the man, and paſſeth into the beaſt. It were me thinks but an uncomfortable 
receit for a Quartane Ague (and yet as good perhaps as many others _ 
to have recourſe unto the remedy of Sammonicus ; that is, to lay the fourt 

book of Homers Iliads under ones head, according to the precept of that Phy- 
fitian and Poet, 40142 11iados quartum ſuppone trementi. There are ſurely few 
that have belief to ſwallow, or hope enough to experiment the Collyrium of 
Albertus, . which promiſerh a ſtrange effe&, and ſuch as Theeves would count 


nm. 


ineſtimable ; rhat is,to make one ſee in the dark : yet thus much; according unto 
his receit, willthe right eye of an Hedge-hog boyled in oyle and preſerved ina 
braſen veſſell effet. As ſtrange it is, and unto vicious inclinations were wofth a 
nights lodging with Lais, whatis delivered in Kiranides ; that the left ſtone of a 
Weeſell, wrapt upinthe skin of a ſhe Mule, is able to ſecure incontinency from 
conception | 


| Theſe with fwarms of others have men delivered in their writings, whoſe 


verities are only ſupported by their Authorities : but being neicher confonaiit 
unto reaſon, nor correſpondent unto experiment, their affirmations are unto us 


|ik of noch ; weeſteemthereof as things unſaid, and account them but in the 


liſt of nothing. Iwiſh herein the Chymiſtes had been more ſparing ; who over- 
magnifying their preparations,inveigle the curioſity of many, and delude the ſe- 
curity of moſt. For if experiments would anſiver their encomiums, 'the Stone and 

rtane Agues, were not opprobrious unto Phyfitians ; we might contemn thar 
Sy and moſt uncomfortable Aphorifme of Hippocrates ; For ſurely that Art 


were ſoon attained, that hath ſo generall remedies; and life could not be ſhort, 
were there ſuch to prolong it. 


but Aſtronomy enough to know that ſtarre. Franciſcus Sanfius in a fandable | 


Cunay, VIIL 
A brief enumeration of Amthors. 


Ow for as niuch as we have diſcoutfed of Authority, and there is ſcarce 
any tradition or popular error but ſtands alſo delivered by ſottie good An- 
thor ; 'we ſhall endeavour a ſhort diſcovery of ſach as for the thajor part have 
givefi atthority hereto : who thongh excellent and uſefull Authors, yer being 
either tranſcriptive, or following commonrelations, theit accounts are not to 
(be ſwallowed at large, or entertained withont a prudent circumſpeRion. In 
jwhom the ipſe dixit, although it be no powerfult argument in any, is yet 
lefſe authentick then in many other, becauſe they deliver not their own ex- 
ogy but others affirmations, and write from others as we onr ſelvesfrom 
them. 


excellent and very elegant 


ſcending Ages, that Cicero termed him Hiſtoriarum parens.' And Dionyſits 


—— — 


1 Thefirſtin order as alſo intime, ſhall be Herodotus of Halicatnaſſus, an| 


An eye mede» 
C1NEs 


Ten thouſand 
drachmes., 


Ars longs, 


vite brevis, 


Hiſtorian, whoſe books of hiſtory were fo well tes 
ceived in his own daies, that at their rehearfall in the Olympick games, they 
* | odfained the names of the nine Muſes, and continmed in ſuch eſteert utro de-| 


bis Countreyman, inan Epifite to Pompey, aſteranexpredſe compariſon, =] 
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him the-better of Thucydides ; all which notwithſtanding, he hath received | 
fron ſome, the ſtile of Afendaciorum pater; his authority was much infringed 
by Plutarch, who being offended with him, as Polybius had been with Philar- 
cus, for ſpeaking too coldly of his Countreymen, hath left a particular TraQ, 
de Malignitate Herodoti, Bur in this later Century, Camerarius and Stephanus 
have ſtepped in, and by their witty Apologies, effeqtually endeavoured to 
fruſtrate the Arguments of Plutarch or any other. Now in this Author, as 
may be obſerved in our enſuing Diſcourſe, and is better diſcernable in the per- 
uſall of himſelf, there are many things fabulouſly delivered, and not to be 
accepted as truths : whereby nevertheleſſe if any man be deceived, the Author 
is not ſo culpable as the believer. For he indeed imitating the father Poet, 
whoſe life he hath alſo written, and as Thucydides obſerveth, as well intend- | 
ing the delight as benefit of his Reader, hath beſprinkled his work with many 
fabuloſities, whereby if any man be led into error, he miſtaketh the intention 
of the Author, who plainly confeſſeth he writeth many things by hearſay, 
and forgetteth a very conſiderable caution of his, that is, Ego que fando cog- 
pos exponere narratione mea debeo omnia ; credere autem eſſe vera omnia, non 
debeo. | | 
2, In the ſecond place is Cteſias the Cnidian, Phyſician unto Artaxerxes 
King of Perſia ; his books are often cited by ancient Writers ; and by the in- 
duſtry of Stephanus and Rodomanus, there are extant ſome fragments thereof 
in our daies - he wrote the Hiſtory of Perſia, and many narrations of India: 
In the firſt as having a fair opportunity to know the truth, and as Diodorus 
affirmeth the peruſall of Perſian Records, his teſtimony is acceptable. In his 
Indian relations, wherein are contained ſtrange and incredible accounts, he is 
ſurely to be read with ſuſpenſion ; theſe were they which weakned his autho- 
rity-with farmer ages ; for as we may obſerve, he 1s ſeldome mentioned, with- 
Jour a derogatory parentheſis in any. Author. Ariſtotle beſides the frequent 
undervaluing of his authority, in his books of Animals gives him the lie no leſſe 
then twice, concerning the ſeed of Elephants: Strabo in his eleventh Book hath 
lefta-harder cenſure of him. Equidem facil ins Heſiodo & Homero, aliquis fidem- 
adhibuerit, itemque T ragicts Poets, quam Cteſie, Herodoto, Hellanico &+ eorum 
ſemilibus. But Lucian hath ſpoken more plainly then any. Scripfit Crefias de 
Indorum regione, deque its que apud illos ſunt, ea que nec ipſe vidit, neque ex ul- 
lins ſermone audivit. Yet were his relations taken up by ſome ſucceeding Wri- 
ters, aud many thereof revived by our Countryman, Sir John Mandevell, Knight 

and Door in Phyſick ; who after thirty years peregrination died at Leige, and 
was there honourably interred. He left a book of his travells, which hath been 
honoured with the tranſlation of many languages, and now continued above 
three hundred years; herein he often atteſteth the fabulous relations of Creſias, 
and ſeems to confirm -the refuted accounts of Antiquity. All which may ſtill be 
received in ſome acceptions of morality,and to a pregnant invention, may afford 

commendable mythologie ; but in a naturall and proper expoſition, it containeth 

impoſlibilities and things inconſiſtent with truth. 

There is a Book de mirands anuditionibrs, aſcribed unto Ariſtotle ; another 
de mirabilibus. narrationibus, written long after by Antigonus ; another alſo 

of the ſame title by Plegon Trallianus, tranſlated by Xilander, and with the 

Annotations of Meurſius; all whereof make good the promiſe of their titles 

and may be read with caution. Which if any man ſhall likewiſe obſerve in the 

Lefure of Philoſtratus, concerning the life of Apollonius; or not only in an- 

cient Writers, but ſhall carry a wary eye, on Paulus Venetus, Jovius, Qlaus. 

Magnus, Nierembergius, and many other, Ithink his circumſpeRtion is laudable, 

5616 may thereby decline occaſion of Error. Fy+. Pr 

: 4: Dioſcorides Anazarbeus ; he wrote many books in Phyſick, but fix we” 
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of de Materia Medica, have found the greateſt eſteem ; he is an Author of 
good Antiquity and uſe; preferred by Galen before Cratevas, Pamphilus, 
and all that attempted the like deſcription before him; | yet all he deliver- 
eth therein is not to be conceived Oraculous. For beſide, that following the 
warres under Anthony, the courſe of his life would not permit a punqQuall 
examen in all.; There are many things concerning the nature of ſimples, tra- 
ditionally delivered, and to which I beleeve he gave no affent himſelf. It had 
been an excellent receit, and in his time when Sadles were ſcarce in faſhion of 
very great uſe, if that were true, which he delivers, that Vitex, or Agnus 
Cats held only in- the hand, preſerveth the rider from galling. It were a 
ſtrange effe&, and whores would forſake the experiment of Savine, if that were 
a truth which he delivereth of Brake or femall fearn, that only treading over 
it it cauſeth a ſudden abortion. It wete to be wiſhed true, and women would 
Tdolize him, could that be made out which he recordeth of Phyllon, Mercury, 
and other vegetables, that the juice of the maſle plant drunk, or the leaves but 


applied unto the genitals, derermines their conceptions unto males. In theſe 
relations akhough he be more ſparing, his predeceſſours were very numerous; 
and Galen hereof moſt ſharply accuſerh Pamphilus. Many of the like nature we 
meet ſometimes in Oribaſius, &cius, Trallianus, Serapion, Evax and Marcellus ; 
whereof ſome containing no colour of verity, we may at firſt ſight reje&them ; 
others which ſeem to carry ſome face of truth, we may reduce unto experiment. 
And herein we ſhall rather perform good offices unto truth, then any diſſervice 
unto their relators, who have well deſerved of ſucceeding ages, from whom 


having received the conceptions of former times, we have the readier hint of 
their conformity with ours, and may accordingly exploxe and ſift —_ 
verities. 

5. Plinins Secundus of Verona; a man of great eloquence, and induſtry inde- 
fatigable, as may appear by his writings, eſpecially thoſe now extant,and which 
are never like to periſh, but even with learning it ſelf; that 1s, his naturall 
Hiſtory. He was the greateſt Colle&or or Rhapſodiſt of allthe Latines, and as 
Suetonius de virzs Ilinſtribus obſerveth, he collefed this piece out of two 
thouſand Latine and Greek Authors. Now, what is very ſtrange, there is ſcarce 
a popular error paſſant in our daies, which is not either direMy expreſſed, 
or diductively contained in this work; which being in the hands of moſt 
men, hath proved a powerfull occaſion of their propogation. -Wherein not- 
withſtanding the credulity of the Reader,is more condemnable then the curioſity 
of the Author. For commonly he nameth the Authors, from whom he received 
thoſe accounts; and writes but as he reades, as in his Preface to Veſpaſian he 
acknowledgeth. 

6. Claudius Alianus ; who flouriſhed not long afterinthe reign of Trajan, 


he hath left two books which are in the hands of every one, his Hiſtory of Ani-. 
mals, and his Varia hiſtoria. Wherein are contained many things ſuſpicious, not 
a few falſe, ſome impoſſible ; he is much beholding unto Creſias, and inmany 
ſubjeds writes more confidently then Plinie. 

. 7+ Julius Solinus, who lived alſo about his time : He left a work entituled 
[Pol hiſtor, containing great variety of matter, and is with moſt in good re- 
;quelt at this day. But to ſpeak freely what cannot be concealed, it is but 


unto whom he dedicated his Tacticks ; an elegant and miſcellaneous Author | 


'Plinie varied, or a tranſcription of his naturall hiſtory ; nor is it without all 

,wonder it hath continued ſo long, but is now likely, and deſerves indeed ! 

to live for ever; not ſo much for the elegancy of the text, as the excellency | 

of the comment, lately performed by Salmaſius, under the name of Plinianex-' 

ercitations. 

8. Athenzus a deleAable Author and very various, and as Cauſabone in 
args; his 


| 
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' 1rian then Philoſopher, dealing but hardly with Ariſtotle and Plato, and betrai- 


\is, his Theriaca, and Alexipbarmaca, tranſlated and commented by Gorrzus : | 


| thor of excellent uſe, and may with diſcretion be read unto great advantage : 


| and Galen, have made efpeciall uſe in elder times ; and Ardoynus, Grevinus 


| Oppianus, that famous Cilician Poet. There are extant of his in Greek, 


| 
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| his Epiſtle ſtiles him Grecormm Plivins, There is extant of his, a famous piece 
under the name of Deipnoſophiſta, or cxn»a ſapientum, comaining the diſ- 
courſe of many learned men, ar a feaſt provided by Lautentius. Ir is alabo- 
rious collection out of many Authors, and fome whereof are mentioned 'no 
where elſe. It containeth ſtrange and* ſingular relations, not without ſome 
ſpice or ſprinkling of all learning. The Author was probabty a better Gramma- 


eth himſelf much in his Chapter de cariofitate Ariftorelis. In brief, he is an An- | 


and hath therefore well deſerved the Comments of Cauſabon and Dalecampms. 
But being miſcellaneous in many things, he is to be received with ſuſpition ; for 
ſuch as amaſſe all relations, muſt erre m ſome, and may without offence be un- 
beleeved in many. I 

9. We will not omit the works of Nicander, a Poet of good Antiquity, that 


{fortherein are contained ſeverall traditions, and popular conceits, of venemous 
| dealis ; which only deduced, the work is to be embraced, as containing the 
firſt deſcription of poyſons and their Antidotes, whereof Dioſcorides, Pliny 


and others, in times more near our own. We might perhaps let paſſe 


four books of Cynegeticks or venation, five of Halieuticks or piſcation, | 
commented and publiſhed by Ritterhuſtus ; wherein deſcribing beaſts of vene- 

and fiſhes, he hath indeed but ſparingly inſerted the vulgar conceptions 
thereof. So that abating the annuail mutation of Sexes inthe Hyzna, the 
ſingle Sex of «the Rhinoceros, the antipathy between two drummes, of a 
Lamb and a Wolfes skinne, the informiry of Cubbes, the venation of Cen- 
taures, the copulation of the Murena and the Viper, with fome few others, 
he may be read with great delight and profit. Ir is not without ſome won- 
der his elegant lines are ſo negleed. Surely hereby we reje& one of the beſt 
Epick Poets, and much condemn the judgement of Antoninus,whoſe apprehen- 
henſjons ſo honoured his Poems, that as ſome reporr, for every verſe, he afligned 
lim a Staterof gold. 

10. More warily are we to receive. the relations of Philes, who in Greek 
Iambicks delivered the proprieties of Animals, for herein he hath amaſſed the 
yulgar accounts recorded by the Ancients, and hath therein eſpecially followed 
A&lian. And likewiſe Johannes Tzerzes, a Grammarian, who beſides a Comment 
upon Heſfiod and Homer, hath leftus Chiliads deVaria Hiſtoria ; wherein deli- 
vering the accounts of Cteſias, Herodotus, and moſt of the Ancients, he is to be 
embraced with caution, and as a tranſcriptive relator. 

11- Wecannot without partiality omit all caution even of holy Writers, and 
ſuch whoſe names are venerable unto all poſterity ; not to meddle at afl with 
miraculous Authors, or any Legendary relators. We are not without circum- 
ſpecion to receive ſome books even of Authentick and renowned Fathers. So are 
we to read the leaves of Baſil and Ambroſe, in their books, entituled Hexa- 
meron, Or The deſcription of the Creation ; Wherein delivering particular accounts 
of all the Creatures, they have left us relations ſutable to thoſe of Elian, Plinie 
and other naturall Writers ; whoſe authorities herein they followed, and from 
whom moſt probably they deſumed their Narrations. And the like hath been 
committed by Epiphanius, in his Phyſiologie, thar is, a book he hath left con- 


cerning the nature of Animals. With no leſſe caution muſt we look on Hidor, 
Biſhop of Sevil, who having left in twenty books, an accurate work de Orig:- 
nibus, hath to the Etymologie of words, ſuperadded their received natures ; 
wherein moſt generally he conſents with common opinions and Authors which 


have delivered them. 12. Alber- 
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:n Philoſophy ; what we are chiefly to receive” with caution, are his naturall 
in Photop'V: cſpecially thoſe of Mineralls, Vegerables and” Animals, which 
are indeed chiefly Collections our of Ariſtotle, lian and Plinie, and reſpe- 
Qively contain many of our popularerrors. A man who hath much advanced 


| firnamed . Anglicus, who writ de Proprietatibus rerum. Hither alſo may be 


q 


| &+ varietate reruns. Aſſuredly this learned man hath raken many things upon 


'S 


theſe opinions by the authority of his name, and delivered moſt conceits, with 
ſtri& enquiry into few. In the fame clafſis, mhay well be placed Vincentius 
| Bellnacenſis ; or rather he from whom he collefted his Speculum naturale, that 
is, Gulielmus de Conchisz as alſo Hortus Sanitatis; and Bartholometts Glanuill, 


referred Kiranides; which is a colletion out of Harpocration the Greek, and 
ſundry Arabick writers ; delivering not only the Naturall but Magicall propriet 


inventton is as difficult as their beliefs, and their experiments ſometime as hard 
as either: | | rt 

13- We had almoſt forgot Feronimns Cardanxs that fathous Phyſician of Mi- 
lan, a great enquirer of truth, but too greedy areceiver of it ; he hath left ma- 
ny excellent diſcourſes, Medicall, Naturall and Aſtrologicall ; the moſt ſuſpi- 
cious are thoſe two he wrote by admonition in a dream, that is, de ſwbri/:rarte 


cruſt; and although examined ſome, hath ler ſlip many others. He is of ſin- 
ular uſe unto. a prudent Reader ; but unto him that only defireth Hories, 
or to repleniſh his head with varities ; like many others before related, 
either in the Qriginall or confirmation, he may become no ſmall occaſion 
of error. £ ; LE 

14. Laſtly, Authors are alſo ſuſpicious; nor . enegy to be ſwallowed, who 
pretend.to write of ſecrets; to deliver Antipathies, Sympathies, and the oc- 
cult abſtruſities of things ; in the liſt whereof may be accounted, Alexis, Pe- 


dimontanus : Antonius Mizaldus, Trinum Magicum, and many others ; not 
omitting that famous Philoſophet of Naples, Baptiſta Porta; in whoſe works, 
although there be contained many excellent things; and-verified upon his own 
experience; yet are there many alſo receptary; and ſuch as will not endure the 
teſt, Who although he hath delivered many ſtrange relations in his Phyrog- 


Naturall Magick, and the miraculous effe&s of Nature. Which containing va- 
rious anddeleRable ſubjes, withall promiſing wondrous and eafieeffedts, they 


ts experiment. * | | 4 

Thus have we made a brief enumerationof theſe learned men; not willing 
any todecline their Works ( without which it is not eaſfie to attain any.mea- 
ſure of generall knowledge,) but ro apply themſelves with caution thereunts. 


nurive, and pamphlet Treaties daily publiſzed amongſt us ; pieces maintaining 
rather Typography then verity ; Authors preſumably writing by common pla« 
ces, wherein for many years promiſcuouſly amaſling all that makes for their 
ſubjeR, they break forth ar laſt intrite and tfruitleſſe Rapſodies ;, doing thereby 
nor only open injury unto learning, but committing a ſecret treachery upon truth, 
For their relations falling. upon credulous Readers; they meet with prepared 
_ whoſe ſupinities had rather aſſent unto all; then adventure the triall 
of any. TY + I t 
Thus, I fay, muſt theſe Authors be read, and thus muſt we be read Oe 


12. Albertus Biſhop of Ratisbone; for his great learning and Latitude of 
k nowledge firnamed Magnus ; beſides divinity, he hath written many Tracts 


| 


of things ; a work as full of vanity as variety ; containing many relations, - whole | 


nomga, and his Villa g yet hath. he more remarkably expreſſed himſelf in his | 


are entertained by Readers at all hands ; whereof the major part fit down in his | 
authority, and thereby omit not only the certainty of truth, but the pleaſure of | 


And ſeeing the lapſes of theſe worthy pens; to caſt a wary eye on thoſe dimi- | 


} 


ſelves; for diſcourſing of matters dubious, and many controvertible truths; 
F we 
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we cannot without arrogancy entreat a credulity, or implore any farther | 


cere, atid that courſe not much condemnabl- ; yet doth it notoriouſly irengrhen 
commonerrors,and authoriſe opinions injurious unto truth. 


uſe of that of the Salamander, Pelican, Baſilisk, and divers relations of Pliny ; 
deducing from thence moſt worthy morals, and even upon our Saviour. Now 


Expreſſions of 


ted many times 


{ prchenſion, rhen 
to the exaRt na- 
ture of things, 


although this be not prejudicial! unto- wiſer judgements, who ate but weakly 
moved- with ſuch argument, yer is it oftentimes occaſion of error unto vul- 
-gar heads, whoexpectin the fable as equall a truth as in the morall, and ,con- 
ceive that infallible Philoſophy, which isin aty ſenſe delivered by Divinity. 
| But wiſer diſcerners. do well underſtand, that every Arc hath its own circle ; 
that the effeQs of things are beſt examined, by ſciences wherein are delivered 
their cauſes ; that ſri and definitive expreſſions, are alway required in Phi- 
boly Scripture fit- | [ofophy, bur. a looſe and popular delivery will ſerve oftentimes in Divinicy. 
rather ec popular | 50a deobſerved evenin holy Scripture ; which often omitreth the exaRt ar- 
and common ap- | COUNT of things ; defcribing them rather to our apprehenſions, chen leaving 
donbrs in vulpar mindes, upon their unknown and Philofophicall deſcriprions. 
Thusir cerinerh the Sun and the Moon, the two preat lights of heaven. Now 
if any ſhall from hefce conclude, the Moon is ſecond ir+ magnitude unro | 
the :Sunhe, he muſt. excuſe my belief; ahd Ithink it cannot be taken for he- 
| reſie; if herein I rather adhete unto the demonſtration of Prolomy, then the 
popukar deſcriprioi of Moſes. Thus is it ſaid, Chron-2.4 That Solomon made 
a molten ſea of ten cubits , ' from brim ro brim round in compaſſe, and five 
cubirs the height thereof, and a line of thirty cubirs did eompaſſe ic round 
about. Now in this deſcription, the circumference is made juſt treble unto 
the diameter, that is, as 10. to 30. or 7. to 21. But Architnedes demonſtrates 
in his Cyclometria, that the proportion of the diameter, unto the circumfe- 
rence, is as 5.unto almoſt 22, which will occaſion a ſenſible difference, that is al- 

| moſt a cubir. - Now if herein I adhere unto Archimedes who ſpeakerh exaQtly, 
| rather then the ſacred Text which ſpeaketh largely ; 1 hope I ſhall not offend 
| Divinity : I am ſure I ſhall have reaſon and expetience of every circle to ſup- 


| ons Which will not conſiſt with verity. Ariſtotle in his Ethicks takes up the concert 
of the Bever, and the divulfion of his Teſticles. The tradition of the Bear, the 
Viper, and .divers others are frequent amongſt Otatots. All which although un- 
1 tothe illiterate and undiſcerhing hearers may Rem a confirmation of their realities; | 


aſſent, then the probability of our reaſons, and verity of experiments in- 
duce. | 


Cuasr, IX. 
of the ſame. 


j rms are beſide theſe Authors and ſuch as have poſitively promoted errors, 

divers other which are in ſome ay acceſſory ; whoſe verities although | 
they doe not direftly aſſert, yet doe they obliquely concurre unto their be- | 
liefs. In which atcount are many holy Writers, Preachers, Moraliſts, Rhetori- 
cians, Orators and Poets; for they depending upon invention, deduce their 
mediums from all things whatſoever ; and playing much upon the fimile, or il- | 
luſtrative argumentation, to induce their Enthymemes unto the people, they 
take up popular conceits, and frotn traditions unjuſtifiable or really falſe, il- 
luſtrate marters of undeniable truth. Wherein although their intention be ſin- 


Thus have ſome Divines drawn into 4&r&ement the fable ofthe Phanix, made 


Thus Morall Writets, Rhetoriciats and Orators tnake- uſe of ſeveral telati- 


yet 
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land others. Whereof ſome are 
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etis this no reaſonable eſtabliſhment unto others, who will nor depend hereon 
otherwiſe then common Apologues; which being of impoſſible falſities, do not- 
withſtanding include wholeſome moralities, and ſuch as expiate the treſpaſle of 
ir abſurdities. . * | £s | : | | 
ke Hieroglyphicall dodrine of the Egyptians ( whichin their four hundred 
years cohabition ſome conjecture they learned from the Hebrews ) hath much 


cds, through.the Image and piftures theregf, they endeavoured to ſpeak 
chal hidden —_— in the letters and language of nature. In purſuitwhereof, 


]alchough in many things, they exceeded not their true and reall apprehenſions ; 


et in ſome otherthey either framing the ſtory, or taking up the tradition, con-: 
duceable unto their intentions, obliquely confirmed many falſities ; which as au- 
thentick and conceded truths did after paſſe unto the Greeks; from them unto 
other nations, are ſtill retained by fymbolical writers, Emblemartiſtes, Heraldes 
ace ſtrictly maintained for truths, as naturally.ma- 
king good their arrificiall repreſengarions ; others ſymbollically intended are li- 
rerally received, and ſwallowed inthe firſt ſenſe, wichour all guſt of the ſecond. 


{ Famous inthis doQrine in former ages were Heraiſcus, Cheremon and Epius, ef- 
pecially Orus Apollo Niliacus; who lived in the reignof Theodoſius and in Egy- 


ian language left two books of Hieroglyphicks, tranſlated into Greek by Phi- 


ippus, in Latine publiſhed by Hoſchelius, and a full colleQtion of all made lately 
| by Pierius. | | 


Painters who are the viſible repreſenters of things, and ſuch as by the learned 
ſenſe of the eye endeavour to inform the underſtanding, are not inculpable here- 
in; who either deſcribing naturalsasthey are, or actions as they have been, have 
oftentimes erred intheir delineations ; which being the books x fe all can reade, 
are fruitfnll advancers of theſe conceptions ; eſpecially in common and popular 
apprehenſions ; who: being unable for farther enquiry, muſt reſt in the text, and 
letter of their deſcriptions. 


{ Laſtly, Poets and Poeticall Writers have in this. point exceeded others, lea-' 


ving unto us the notions of Harpes, Centaurs, Gryphins, and many more. Now 
how ever to make uſe of fitions, Apologues and fables be not unwarrantable, 
and the intent of theſe inventions might point at laudable ends : . Yet doe they 
afford our junior capacities a frequent occaſion of error ; ſetling impreſſions in 
our tender memories, which our advanced judgements doe generally negle& to 
expunge. This way the vain and idle fitions of the Gentiles did firſt inſinuate 
into the heads of Chriſtians; and thus are they continued even unto our daies: 
Our firſt and literary apprehenfions being commonly inſtructed in Authors 
which handle nothing elſe ; wherewith our memories being ſtuffed, our inven- 
tions become Pedantick, and cannot avoid their zlluſions ; driving at theſe as at 
the higheſt elegancies, which are but the frigidities of wit, and become not 
the gentus of manly ingenuities. It were therefore no loſle like that of Galens 
ſtudy; if theſe had found the ſame fate; and would in ſome way requite the 


* ;heglect of ſolid Authors, if they were leſſe purſued. For were a pregnant wit 


educated in ignorance hereof, receiving only impreſſions from realities ; upon 
fuch ſolid foundations, it muſt ſurely raiſe more ſubſtantiall ſuperſtruRions, 


intruſions. 


2dvanced many popular conceits ; for uſing an Alphabet of things, and not of | 


and fall upon very many excellent ſtrains, which have been juſled off by their | 


j The devils me- 

| thod of propag 
4 ting crrour in 

{ world, 


| the guard of individuals, and fingle exiſtencies therein : That he looks not 


ſation of vertue and vice, the hope and fear of heavenor hell ; they comply in their 
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Of the left and common promoter of falſe Opinions, the endea- 


Ut beſide the infirmities of humane nature, the ſeed of error within our 
Pre: and the feverall waies of deluſion from each other, there is an invi- 

Apent, and ſecret promorer without us, whoſe activity is undiſcerned, and 
plajes in the dark uponus ; and thartis the firſt contriver of Error, and profeſſed 
oppoſer of Truth, the devil. Forchough permitred unto his proper principles, }. 
Adam perhaps would have ſinned without the ſuggeſtion of Saran, and from the 
tranſpreſſive infirmiries of himſelf might have erred alone, as well as the Angels 
before him. And although alſo there were no devil at all, yet is there now in 
our natures a confeſſed ſufficiency unto corruption ; and the frailty of our own 
Oeconomie, were able to betray us out of treth ; yet wants there nor another | 
Agent, who taking advantage hereof, proceedeth to obſcure the diviner parr, 
arid efface all tra of its traduAion: To attempe a particular of all his wiles, is roo 
bold an Arithmetick for man: what moſt conſiderably concerneth his popular 
atid-practifed waies of deluſion, he firſt deceiveth mankinde in five main points 
concerning God and himſelf. : 
And firft his erideavours have ever been, and they ceaſe not yet to inſtill a 
belefin the minde of man, There is no God at all. And this he ſpecially labours | 
ro eſtabliſh ina dire and krerall apprehenſion ; that is; chat there is no fach 
reality exiſtent; that the neceſſity of his entity depeindeth tipon ours, and is 
bur a Political Chymera ; That the narurall truth of God is ati arcificiall ere- 
@aion of man, and the Creator himſelf but a ſubtile inverition of the creature, 
Where he ſucceeds not thus high , he hbours to introduce a ſecondary and 
deduQive Atheiſme ; that although, men concede there is a God, yer ſhould 
they deny his providence ; and therefore aſſertions have flown about, that he 
intendeth only the care of the ſpecies or common natures, but letterh looſe 


below the Moon, but hath deſigned the regiment of ſublunary affairs unto in- 
feriour deputations. To promote which apprehenſions or empuzzell their due 
conceptions, he caſteth in the notions of fate, deſtiny, fortune, chance and 
rieceſhty ; tearms commonly- miſconceived by vulgar heads, and their proprie- 
ty ſometime perverted by the wiſeft.Whereby extinguiſhing in mindes the compen- 


ations unto the drift of his deluſions, -and live like creatures below the capacity 
of either. » 

- Now hereby he not only undermineth the Baſe of religion, and defttoieth 
rhe principle preambulous unto all belief, bur puts upon ns the remoteſt error 
fromtrath. For Atheiſme ts the greateſt falſity, and ro affirm there is no God, 
the higheſt lie inNature. And rhetefore firialy taken, ſome men will fay his 
labour :is in vain; For many there are, who cantiot conceive there was ever 
any abſohate Atheiſt, or ſuch as could determine there was no God, withottt 
alt check from himſelf, or contrzdiction from his other opinions ; and there- | 
fore thoſe few ſo called by elder times, might be the beſt of Pagans ;' faffering 
that name rather, in relation to the = of the Gentiles, then the true Cre- 
atour of all. A conceit that cannot befall his greateſt enemy, or him that would 
induce the ſame in us; who hath a ſenſible apprehenſion hereof, for he belee- 
veth with trembling. To ſpeak yer more ſtrictly and conformably unto ſome. 
OPiAIens, no creature can wiſh thus much ; nor canthe will which hath a power 
co runne into velleities, and wiſhes of impoſlibilities, have any- #tinam of this. 


For 
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For to deſire there were no God, wete plainly £6 unwiſh their own beings ; "IM | 7 : 
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which mult needs be annihilated in che ſubſtraQtion 6f that eſſetice, which ſubſt:ii- 
rially ſupporteth them, and reſtrains the from regreſſion itit6 riorhing. And if 
as ſome contend.no cteature can deſite his dwti aatihilation, char Nothing is tot | 
appetible, and not to bear all, is worſt the to be inthe tiiiſerableſt condition of | 
ſomerhing ; the devil himſelf could not eftibrace that motion, nor would rhe ene- 
my of God be freed by ſucha Redemprion. - es es 
r coldly thriving in this deſigne, 45s being repulſed by the principles of hu- 

! manity, ml the Dicates of that produRion, which cannot deny its origitiaſl, | 
he fercheth a wider circle; and when he catinor tiake tnen conceive there is nb | 
God at all, he endeavours to make them beleeve, thete is not one brit many ; 
wherein be hath been ſo ſucceſſefull with coftitnon heads, that he hath led their 
belief thorow all the works of Nature. | | 

Now in this latter attempr, the ſubtilty of his circutnvenſion; hath indireftly 
{ obrained-the former. For although to opinion there be many gods; may ſeem 
an accefſe in Religion, and ſuch as catitiot at all confiſt with Atheiſme, yer dorh 
it diduQtively and upon inference include the ſame :- for nnity is the inſeparable | 
and effentiall attribute of Deity z Ard if there be more then one God, it is no 
Artheifineto ſay there is no God at all. And herein! chough Soctates otily ſuffer- 
ed, yet were Plato and Atiſtotle guilty of the fame ttuth ; who demonſtta- | 
tively underſtanding tlie fimplicity of perfetion, and the indiviſible condirion | Areopigus the 
of the firſt cauſator, it was nor in the powet of earth, of Areopagy of hell to | ſever: Courr of 
work them from ir. For holding an * Apodichcall knowledge, and affured | Achens. 
ſcience of irs verity, to perſwade their apptehenifions unto 2 plurality of gods | * Petuotifira- | 
in the world, were to make Eaclide beleeve there wete more then otie Center | 
in a Circle, or one right Angle iti 4 Triafigle ; which. were indeed a fruitteffe 
attempt, and inferreth abfurdities beyond the evaſion of bell. For'thongh 
Mechanick and vulgar heads aſtend not unto ſuch comprehenſions; who live 
not commonly unto half the advanitige of their principles; yet did they nor 
eſcape the eye of wiſer Minervas, and fuck as mide good rhe genealogic of Ju- | 
picers brains ; who although they lad divers ſtyles for God, yer urider many 
appellations acktowledged one d ivinity — thereby the evidence 
of as of his power in feverall waies and places, theri a muftiplication of Eſſence, 
or reall diſtraction of unity itt any one. | | » | 
| Again, Torender our etrours more mionſtrons (4nd what unto miracle ets 
forth the parierice of God,) he hath endeavoured ro make the world beleeve, | | 
that he was God himſelf ; and failing of his firſt m_ to be but like che high- 
eft in heaven, he hath obtained with men ts bethe fimie onearth ; arid hath 
accordingly affſamed the annexes of divinity; #hd-rhe pretogatives of the Cte- | | 
jrew drawing into practice the operation of Miitacles, and the preſcience 'of 
_ rocome. Thus hath he int a fpeciots way wrought cures upory chefick : 
plaied over the wondrous as of Ro afrd contirerfeited tnany miracles | | 
of Chriſt and his Apoſttes, Thus hath he operity contended wich God ; And t6 | { 
this effe&t his infolency was fiot aſhamed t6 play a ſolemne prize wich Moſes ; | 
wherein althongh his performance were very fpectous, and beyond the coni- |. 
mon apprehenſion of any power below a Deity, yet was it rior facts as could 
make good his Ommiporency. For he was wholly confourided inthe corivertion | 
of duft mo lice. Ari a&t Philoſophy can fearce Jeny ro be above the power of 
Nature, nor upon 4 requiſite predrfpoſtion beyond the efficacy of rhe Sud.” 
Wherein ONTANINES lead 6f the old Serpent was confeſfedly rod weak | 
ge'l Moſes hand, arid the aft of his Magicians too ffiort for rhe finger of & 


Thus hath he alſo made merwtbelceve that he caniratfe the dexd ; rhat he hath 
phekey of ifeand dexth, and 4 pretogitive aboye that principe which rk) 
l | PDE - no | --t 
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no regreſſion from privations.. The Stoicks that opinioned the ſouls of wiſe | 
men, dwelt about the Moon, and thoſe of fools wandred about theearth, ad-| 
vantaged the conceit of this effet; wherein the Epicureans, who held that 
death was nothing, nor nothing after death, muſt contradi& their principles to 
be deceived. Nor could the Pythagorian or ſuch as maintained the tranſmigra- 
tion of ſouls give eaſe admitrance hereto : for holding that feparated fouls, ſuc- 
ceſſively ſupplied other bodies; they could hardly allow the raiſing of ſouls 
from other worlds, which at the ſame time, they conceived conjoined unto 
bodies in this. More inconſiſtent with theſe opinions, is the error of Chriſtians, 
who holding the dead doe reſt in the Lord, doe yet beleeve they are at the 
lure of the devil; that he who is in bonds himſelf commanderh the fetters of 
the dead, and dwelling in the bottomleſle lake, the bleſſed from Abrahams bo- 
ſome, that can beleeve the reall reſurreqion of Samuel ; or that there is any 
thong. | but deluſion, in the practice of * Necromancy and popular conception of 
Ghoſts. _ | | 
He hath moreover endeavoured the opinion of Deity, by the deluſion of 
Dreams, and the diſcovery of things to come in ſleep, above the prefcitence of our 
waked ſenſes. In this expecation he perſwaded the credulity of elder times to 
rake up their lodging before his temple, in skinnes of their .own ſacrifices; tiMl 
his reſervedneſſe had contrived anſwers, whoſe accompliſhments were in his 
power, or not beyond his prefagement. Which way, - although it hath pleaſed 


Almighty God, ſometimes to reveale himſelf, yet was the proceeding very dif- 
ferent. For the revelations of heavenare conveied by new impreſſions, and the 
immediate illumination of the ſoul; whereas the deceiving ſpirit; by concita- 
tion of humors, produceth his. conceited phantaſmes; or by - compounding 
the ſpecies already reſiding, doth make up words which mentally ſpeak his in- 
tentions.. | | 

Bur above all other he moſt advanced his Deity in the ſolemn practice of 
Oracles, wherein in ſeverall parts of the world, he publikely profefſed his di- 
vinity ; but how ſhort they flew of that ſpirir, whoſe omniſcience they would 
reſemble, their weakneſſe ſufficiently declared. What jugling there was there- 
in, the Oratour plainly confeſſed, who being good at the ſame g.me himſelf, 
could ſay that Pythia Philippiſed. Who can but laugh at the carriage of 
Ammon unto Alexander, who addreſling unto him as God, was made to be- 
leeve, he was a god himſelf > How openly did he betray his Indivinity unto 
- Crzſus, who being ruined by his Amphibology, and expoſtulating with him 
for ſo ungratefull a deceit, received no higher anſwer, then the excuſe of his 
impotency upon the contradiction of fate, and the ſerled law of powers be- 
yond his power to controle ! What more then ſublunary dire&ions, or ſuch 
as might proceed from the oracle of humane reaſon, was in his advice unto the 


i 


Spartans in the time of a great plague; when for the ceſſation thereof, he 
 wiſht them to have recourſe unto a Fawn, that is in open tearms unto one Ne- 
brus, a good Phyſitian of thoſe daies > From no diviner a ſpirit came his reply 
unto Caracalla, who requiring a remedy for his gout, received no other coun- 
ſell then to refrain cold drink which was but a dietericall caution, and ſuch as 
without a journey unto Aſculapius, culinary preſcription and kitchin Apho- 
riſmes might have afforded at home. Nor ſurely if any truth there were there- 
in of more then naturall activity was his counſell unto Democritus, when for 
the falling ſickneſſe he commended the Maggot ina Goats head. For many 
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| | 


rhings ſecret are true ; ſympathies and antipathies are ſafely authentick unto vs, | 
who ignorant of their cauſes may yet acknowledge their effets. Beſide being | 
a naturall Magician he may perform many acts in waies above our knowledge, | 
though not tranſcending our naturall power, when our knowledge ſhall direc it; j 
part hereof: hath been diſcovered by himſelf, and ſome by humane indagation : 
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| and not only in the dictionary of man, bur the ſubtiler yocabulary of Satan. 


| error, he would make men beleeve there is noſuch creatureas' himſelf, and rhac 
| he is not only ſubje& nnto inferiour creatures but in the rank of nothing. Infi- 


Book I. and Common FE.RRORS. | | | 


"which though magnified as freſh inventions unto us, are ſtale unto his cognition. 
Fd y 6 = hath from elder times unknown the verticity of the loadſtone; 
ſurely his perſpicacity diſcerned it to reſpe&rhe North, when ours beheld: it in- 
determinately. Many ſecrets there are in nature of ditficulr diſcovery unto man, 
of eaſie knowledge unto Satan ; whereof ſome his vain glory cannot conceale, 0+ 

thers his envy will never diſcover. | 


us beleeve that he is God, and ſupremeſt nature whatſoever, yet would he' alſo 
perſwade our beliefs, that he is feſſe then Angels or men; and his condition 
not only ſubjected unto rationall powers, but the action of things which/ have 
no efficacy on our ſelves. Thus hath he inveigled- no ſmall part of the world 
into a gredulicy of artificiall Magick : That there is an Art, which without com- 
pact commanderh the powers of hell ; whence fome have delivered the polity 
| of ſpirits, and left an account even to their Provincial dominions ; that they 
ſtand in awe of charmes, ſpells and conjurations, that he is afraid of letters 
and characters, of notes and daſhes, which ter rogether doe fignifie nothing ; 


That there is any power in Bitumen, picch or brimſtone, co purifie the air from 
his uncleanneſle ; that any vertue there is in Hipericon to make good the name 
of fuga Demons ; any ſuch magick as is aſcribed unto the root Baaras by Joſe- 
phus, or Cynoſpaſtus by &lianus, it is not eaſe to beleeve ; nor is it caturally 
made out what is delivered of Tobias, that by the fume of a fiſhes liver, he pur 
to flight Aſmodeus. That they are afraid of the penta$le of. Solomon, though 
ſo fer forth with the body of man, as to touch and point our the five places where- 
ia Our Saviour vas wounded, I know not how to aſſent. If perhaps he hath fled 
from holy water,if he cares not to hear the ſound of * Tetragammaron, if his eye 
delight not in the fign of the Croſſe; and that ſometimes the will ſeem co be 
charmed with words of holy Scripture, and co flye from the letter and dead 
verbality, who niuſt only ſtart at the life and animated interiors thereof: It may 
be feared they are but Parthian flights, Ambuſcado rerrears, and elufory tergi- 
verſations ; Whereby to confirm our credulities, he will comply with the opinion 
of ſuch powers, which in themſelves have no aQtvities. Whereof having once be-| 
ot inour mindes an aſſured dependence, he makes us rely on powers which he 
t precariouſly obeies; and to deſert thoſe trne and only charmes which hell | 
cannot withſtand. _ | ; {ith | 
Laſtly, To lead us farther into darkneſſe, and quire ro loſe us in this maze of 


| 


nuating into mens mindes there is no devill at all, and contriveth accordingly, 
many waties to conceale or indubitate his exiſtency. Wherein beſide that he 
anihilatesthe bleſſed Angels and ſpirits in the rank of his creation; he begets a 
ſecurity of himſelf and a carelefſe eye unto the laſt remunerations. And there- 
fore hereto he inveigleth, not only Sadduces and ſuch as retain unto the Church 
of God, buris alſo content that Epicurus, Democritus or any heathen ſhould 
hold the ſame. And to this effe& he maketh men beleeve that apparitions, and 
fuch as confirm his exiſtence are either deceptions of ſight, or melancholy de- 
pravemeits of phanicy : Thus when he had not only appeared but ſpake anto 
Brutus ; Caſſius the Epicurian was ready at hand to perwade him, it was buta 
miſtake in his weary imagination, and that indeed there were no fuch realities in 
nature. Thus he endeavours to propagate the unbelief of wicches, whoſe con- 
ceſſion infers his coexiſtency ; by this means alſo he advanceth the opinionof to- 
tall death, and ſtaggereth the immortality of the ſoul : for, ſuch as deny there 
are ſpirics ſubſiltent without bodies, will with more difficulty affirm the ſeparated 


e of their own. | 
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Again, Such is the myſtery of his deluſion, that although he labour to make| 
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Now to induce arid britig about theſe falſities, he hath laboured to deſtro 
the evidence of truth, that is the revealed verity and written word of God. 
To which intent he hath obtained with ſome to repudiate the books of Mo- 
ſes, others thoſe of the Prophets, and ſome both to deny the Goſpell and 
authenrtick hiſtories of Chriſt ; to reje& thar of John, and receive that of Ju- 
| das; to diſallow all, and ere another of Thomas. And when neithertheir cor- 


; could fatisfie his deſign; he arrempred the ruine and rorall dettrution thereof, 
| as he ſedulouſly endeavoured, by the power and ſubrilty of Julian, Maximinus and 
{ Diocleſian. | : | 

But the longevity of that piece, which hath ſo long eſcaped the common fate, 
and the providence of that Spirit which ever waketh over it, may at laſt diſcou- 
rage ſuch attempts ; and if not make doubrfull irs mortality, at leaſt indubitably 


not ſwallow: | | 

And thus how ftrangely he poſſeſſeth us with errors may clearly be obſerved ; 
deluding us into contradictory and inconſiſtent falſities ; whileſt he would make 
us beleeve, That there is no God. That there are many: That he himſelf is God. 
Thar he is leſſethen Angelsor Men. That he 15 nothing ar all. 

Nor hath he only by theſe wiles depraved the conception of the Creator, but 
with ſuch riddles hath alfo entangled the Nature of our Redeemer. Sotne de- 
nying his humanity, and that he was one of the Angels, as Ebion ; that the 
Father and Sonne were but one perſon, as Sabellins. That his body was phan- 
taſticall, as Manes, Baſilides, Priſcillian, Jovinianuus ; that he onjy paſſed 
through Mary, as Eutyches and Valentinus- Some denying his, Divinity ; that 
he was begotten of humane principles, and the ſeminall fonne of Joſeph ; as 
Carpocras, Symmachus, Photinus. That he was Seth the ſon of Adam, as the 
Sethians- Thar he was leſſe then Angels as Cherinthus. That he was inferiour 
unto Melchifedech, as Theodotus. That he was not God, but God dwelt in him, 
as Nicolaus. And ſome embroiling them both. So did they which converted the 
Trinity into a quaternity, and affirmed two perſons in Chriſt, as Paulus Samo- 
fatenus ; that held he was man withour a ſoul, and that the word performed thar 
office itt him; as Apollinaris. That he was both Son and Father, as Montanus. That 
Jeſus ſuffered; but Chriſt remained imparible, as Cherinthus. Thus he endeavours 
roentangle truths: And when he cannot poſſibly deſtroy irs ſubſtance he cun- 
ningly confounds its apprehenſions ; that from the inconfiſtent and contrary de- 
terminations thereof, conſeQtary impieties, and hopefull concluſions may ariſe, 
there's no ſuch thing at all. | 


Cnasy. > 
A further Illuſtration, 


N Ow athouph theſe waies of deluſions, moſt Chriſtians have eſcaped, yet 
are there many other whereunto we are daily betrayed; and theſe we 
meet with in obvious occurrents of the world, wherein he induceth us, to 
aſcnibe effe&s unto cauſes of no cognation; and diſtorting the order and the- 
ory of cauſes perpendicular to their effects, he draws them aſide unto things 
_—_—y runne parallel, and in their proper motions would never meet to- 
gether; 165 

- Thus doth he ſometime delude:us in the conceits of Starres and Meteors, 
beſide their allowable ations aſcribing effects thereunto of independent cauſati- 
ons. Thus hath he alſo made the ignorant fort beleeve that naturall _ 
| immedt- 


ruption by Valentinus and Arrius,their mutilation by Marcion, Manes and Ebion | 


declare; thisis a ſtone too bigge for Satans mouth,and a bir indeed Oblivion can- | 


Curr Re 
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[En and commonly proceed from ſupernaturall powers; and theſe he u- 
| fuall derives from heaven, his own principality the air, and meteors therein ; 
| which being of themſelves, the effeftsof naturall and created cauſes, and ſuch 
as upon a due conjundtion of atives and paſſives, without. a miracle muſt ariſe 
unto what they appear; are alwaies looked on by: ignorant ſpectators as ſuper- 
naturall ſpectacles, and made the cauſes or ſignes of moſt fucceeding contingen- 
cies. To behold a Rain-bow-in the night, is no prodigy unto a Philoſopher,” Theh 
eclipſes of Sun or Moon, nothing is more naturall.. Yet with what ſuperſtition 
they have been beheld ſince the Tragedy of Niceas and his Army, many examples 
declare. : . ZAP pans 5 
True it is, and we will not deny iz, that although theſe being naturall 'pro- 
duRions from ſecond and ſetled cauſes, we need not alway; look upon them 
as the - immediate hand 'of God, or of his miniſtring Spirits ; *yet doe 
they ſometimes admit a reſpet therein; and even in their haturals, the indiffe- 
rency of their exiſtencies contemporiſed unto our ations, admits a farther 'con* 
ſideration- 17. | ke (49 
That twoor three Suns ,or Moons appear itt any mans life or reign, it is not 
worth the wonder. Bur that the ſame ſhould fall out ata remarkable time, or- 
point of ſome deciſive action ; that the contingency of its appearance ſhonld be 
confined unto that time ; that thoſe two ſhould make but-one line in the book 
of fate, and ſtand rogether inthe great -Ephemerides of God; beſide the Phi- 
toſophicall aſſignment of the. cauſe, it may admit a Chriſtian apprehenſion in the 
ſignality. :  F14 
ut 2 all he deceiveth us when we aſcribe the effes of things unto evi- 
dent and ſeemihg cauſalities which ariſe from the ſecret and:undiſcerned aQion 
of himſelf. Thus hath he deluded many Nations in-his Auguriall and Extiſpicious 
inventions,from caſuall and uncontrived contingences divining events ſucceeding.' 
Which Tuſcan ſuperſtition ſeaſing upon Rome hath fince poſſefled all Europe. 
When Auguſtus found two gals in his facrifice, the credulity of the City con-| 
cluded a hope of peace with Anthony ; and the conjunQtion of perſons in choler 
with each other. Becauſe Brutus and Caſſius met a Blackmore, and Pompey had 
on a dark or fad coloured garment at Pharſahia ; theſe were preſages of their 
overthrow. Which notwithſtanding are ſcarce Rhetorieall ſequels; concluding 
metaphors from realities, and from conceptions metaphoricall inferring realities 
again, , woe] 
| , = theſe divinations concerning events, being in his power to force, contrive, 
prevent or further,they muſt generally fall our conformably unto his predictions. 
When Gracens was ſlain, the ſame day the Chickens refuſed ro come out of the 
coop : and Claudius Pulcher underwent the like ſucceſſe, when he contemned 
the Tripudiary Augurations : They died not becauſe the Pullets would not feed ; 
but becauſe the devil foreſaw their death, he contrived that abſtinence in them. 
So was there no naturall dependence of the event upon the ſisne; bur an aftifi- 
ciall contrivaace of the ſigne unto the event. An unexpeRed' way of deluſion, 
and whereby he more eafily led away the incircumſpeRion of their beliek. Which: 
fallacy he might excellently have acted. before thedeath-of Saul ; which being'in 
his power to foretel}, was not beyond his ability to foreſhew ; and might have 
contrived ſignes thereof through all the creatures, which viſibly confirmed 
by the event, .had proved authentick unto thoſe times, and advanced the Art 
ever after. | MEI by | 
He deludeth us. alſo by Philters, Ligatures, Charmes, ungrounded Amulets; 
Characters, and many ſuperſtitious waies in the cure 'of common diſeaſes ; ſe-| The danger and | 
conding herein the expeQation of men,with events of his own.contriving. Which — wav 
while ſome unwilling to fall direaly upon Magick, impute unto the er of | Amulers, Liga- 
imagination, -or the efficacy of hidden cauſes, he _—_ a bloudy. advantage ; | qrohaaratem | 
| for | 
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for thereby lie begets not only a falſe opinion, but ſuch as leadeth the open-way 
of deſtruction. In maladies admitting natural! reliefs, - making men rely on re-| 
medies, neither of reall operation in themſelves, nor more then ſeeming efficacy 
in his concurrence. Which whenſoever he pleaſeth ro withdraw, they ſtand na- 
ked unto the miſchief of their diſeaſes; and revenge the contempt of the me- 
dicines of the earth which God hath created for them. And therefore when 
neither miracle is expe&ted, nor connexion of cauſe unto efec& from naturall 
grounds concluded ; however it be ſometime ſucceſſefull, it cannot be ſafe to 
rely on ſuch praiſes, and deſert the known and authentick proviſions of God.| 
In which rank of remedies, if nothing in our knowledge or their proper power be]  ; 


| ableto relieve us, we muſt with patience ſubmit unto that reſtraint, and expe 


the will of the Reſtrainer. | 

Now in theſe effects although he ſeem oft times to imitate, yet doth he con- 
curre unto their prodactions in a different way from that ſpirir which ſometime 
in naturall means produceth effefs above Nature. For whether he worketh by 
cauſes which have relation or none unto the effet, he maketh it out by fecret 
and undiſcerned waies of Nature. So when Caius the blinde, in the reign of 
Antoninus, was commanded to paſſe from the right fide of rhe Altar unto the 
left; to lay five fingers of one hand thereon, and five of the other upon his eyes ; 
althongh the cure ſucceeded and all the people wondered, there was not any 
thing inthe action which did produce it, nor any thing in his power that could en- 
able it thereunto. So for the ſame infirmity, when Aper was counſelled by him to 
make a collyrium or ocular medicine with the bloud of a white Cock, and hony, 
and apply it to his eyes for three daies : When Julian for his ſpitting of bloud, was 
cured by hony and pine Nuts taken from his Altar : When Lucius for the pain 
in his ſide, applyed thereto the afhes from his Altar with wine ; although the | 
remedies were ſomewhat rationall, and not withouta naturall vertue unto ſuch 
—_— can we beleeve that by their proper faculties they produced theſe 

Se | 

But the effes of powers Divine flow from another operation ; who either 

rooting by viſihle means, or not, unto viſible effects, is able to conjoin them 

y his cooperation.” And therefore thoſe ſenſible waies which ſeem of indifferent 
natures, are notidle ceremonies, but may be cauſes by his command, and ariſe 
unto productions beyond their regular aQtivities. If Nahaman the Syrian had 
waſhed in Jordan without the command of the Prophet, I belceve he had been 
cleanſed by them no more then by the waters of Damaſcus. I doubt if any beſide 
Eliſha had caſt in falt, the waters of Jericho had not been made wholeſome. I 
know that a decoction of wilde gourd or Colocynthis ( though ſomewhat qua- 
lied) will not from every hand be dulcified unto aliment by an addition of 
flower or meale. There was ſome naturall vertue in the plaſter of figs applied 
unto Ezechias; we finde that gall is very mundificative, and was a proper medi- 
cine to clearthe eies of Tobit ; which carrying in themſelves ſome Sion of their 
own, they were additionally promoted by that power, which can extend their 
natures unto the production of effects beyond their created efficiencies. And 
thus may he operate alſo from cauſes of no power unto their viſible effeas; for 
he that hath determined their actions unto certain effeRs, hath not ſo emptied his 
own, but that he can make themeffeQuall unto any other. 

Again, Although his delufions run higheſt in points of praQtice, whoſe errors 
draw on offenſive or penall enormities, yet doth he alfo deal in points of ſpecu- 
lation, and thingswhoſe knowledge terminates in themſelves ; whoſe cognition 
although it ſeems indifferent, and therefore its aberration dire&ly to condemn 
no man; yet doth he hereby preparatively diſpoſe us unto errors,and deduQtively 
deje& us into deſtructive concluſions. | 

That the Sun, Moon and Stars are living creatures, endued with ſoul me life, 

| ſeems 
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ſeems an innocent error, and a harmleſſe digrefſion from truth ; yet hereby | 
he confirmed their idolatry', and made it- more plauſibly embraced. For 
| wiſely .miſtruſting that reaſonable ſpirits would never firmly be loſt in 
the adoremenr of things inanimate , and in the loweſt form of Nature; 
he begat an opinion that they were living creatures, and could not decay for 
ever. | h - 
'- That ſpirits are corporeall, ſeems at firſt viewa conceit derogative unto himſelf, 
{ and ſuch as he ſhould rather labour to overthrow ; yet hereby he eſtabliſherh 
the docrine of Luſtrartions., Amulets' and - Charmes, as we have declared 
before. ER 
That there are two principles of all things, one good, and another evill ; from 

the one proceeding vettue, love, light and unity ;' from the other diviſion; dif- 
cord, darkneſſe and deformity, was the ſpeculation of Pyrhagoras,: Empedocles, 
and many ancient Philoſophers; and was no more then Oromaſdes and Arimanius 
'{ of Zoroaſter ; yet hereby he obrained the advantage of Adoration, and as the 
terrible principle became more dreadfull then his Maker; and therefore not 
[willing to ler ir fall, he futthered the conceit in ſucceeding Ages, and raiſed the 
faction of Manes to maintain it. | 24 rota cks 
That the feminine ſex have no generative emiſſion, affording rather place then 
principles of conception, was Ariſtotles opinion of. old, *maintained ſtill by ſame, 
and will be countenanced'by him for ever. - For hereby he diſparageth the-fruitr 
{ of the Virgin, fruſtrateth the fundamentall Propheſie,nor canthe ſeed of the wo- 
fnan then break ore pt the Serpent. | | I 

| Nor doth he only ſport in ſpeculative errors, which are of conſequent impie- 
ties; but the unquietneſfe of his malice hunts after ſimple lapſes; and ſuch 
whoſe falſities dove only condemn our- underſtandings. Thus .if Xenophanes 
will fay there is another world in the Moon ; If Heraclitus with his adherents 
{will hold the Sunne is no bigger ther it appeareth ; If Anaxagoras affirm that 
Snow is black ;* If any other opinion there are no Antipodes, or that the Stars 
doe fall, he ſhaltnor want herein the applauſe or advocacy of Satan. For. ma- 
ligning the tranquillity of truth, he delighterh to trouble its ſtreams ; and _ a 
| profeſſed enemy unto God ( who is truth it ſelf) he promoteth any error as de-. 
rogatory to his nature ; and revengeth himſelf in every deformity from truch. If 
therefore at any time he ſpeak or practiſe truth, it is upon deſign, and a ſubtile 
inverſion of the precept of God, to doe good that evil may come of it. And 
therefore ſometimes we meet with wholeſome doAtrines from hell; Noſce te- 
ipſum, the Motto of Delphos, was a good precept in morality ; That a juſt man 
is beloved of the gods, an uncontroulable verity. *Twas a good deed, though 
not well done, which he wrought by Velpaſian, when by the touch of his foot | 
he reſtored a lame man, and by the {troak of his hand another that was blinde ; 
but the intention hereof drived at his own advantage; for hereby he not only 
confirmed the opinion of his power with the people, bur his integrity with Princes; 
in whoſe power he knew it lay to overthrow his Oracles, and filence the praftice 
of his deluſions. 
But. indeed of ſuch a diffuſed nature, and ſo large is the Empire of Truth, 
that ic hath place within the walls of hell, and the devils themſelves are daily 
forced to practiſe it ; not only as being true themſelves in a Metaphyſicall verity, 
that is, as having their eſſence conformable unto the Intelle& of their maker, 
but making uſe of Morall and Logicall verities; that is, whether in the confor- 
mity of words unto things, or things unto their own conceptions, they practiſe 


| 


lities ; and they conceive each other by ſpecies, which carry the true and pro- 
per notions of things conceived. And ſo alſo in Morall verities, although | 


G 2 they 


truth in common among themſelves. For although withour ſpeech they intui- rare, = 
tively conceive each other, yet doe their apprehenſions proceed through rea- | nother, 
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they deceive us, they lie unto each other ; as well -underſtanding thar *1 
community is continued by truth, and that of hell cannot conſiſt with- | 
our it. | 
To come yet nearer the point and draw into a ſharper angle ; 'Fhey doe noc 
| ; urs and praftiſfe truth, but may be ſaid well-wiſhers hereunto, and in 
ſome ſenſe doe really deſire its enlargement. For many things which in them- 
(elves are falſe, they doe deſire were true ; He cannot but wiſh he were as hs 
profefieth z that he had the knowledge of future events ; were it in his power, 
the Jews ſhould Þe inthe right, and the Meſlias yet to come. Could his deſires 
effe& it, the opinion of Ariſtotle ſhould be rrue, the world ſhould have no end, 
bur be as immorcall as himſelf. For thereby he might evade the accompliſh-| 
ment of thoſe afflitions, he now but gradually endureth ; for comparative- 
ly umo thoſe flames, he is but yet in Balneo, then begins his 7g: Rere, and |. 
terrible fite, which will determine his diſputed ſubrilry, and hazard his immor- 
| Wn fpeak ſtriftly, he is in theſe wiſhes no promoter of verity, but if cons | 
ſidered ſome waies injurious unto truth; for ( beſides that if things were true 
which now are falſe, it were but an exchange of their natures, and things muſt 
then be falſe, which now are true ) the fetled and determined order of the 
world would be perverted, and that courſe. of things diſturbed, which ſeemed 
beſt unto the immutable contriver. For whileſt they murmure againſt the pre- 
fenc diſpoſure of things, regulating determined realities unto their private 
optations, they reſt not in their eſtabliſhed natures ; but unwiſhing their un- 
alrerable vericies, doe tacitely defire in them a difformity from the primitive |. 
rale, andthe Idea of that rinde tharformed all things beſt. And thus he offend- 
ed each even in his firſt attempt ; For-not content with his created nature, 
and thinking it coo low to be the higheſt oreature of God, he offended the 
ordainer, amor oaly. in the attempt, bug in the wiſh and fimple volition 
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vegetable bodies, generally beld for truth ; which 
examined, prove either falſe, or dubious. 


_— 


| : Cnay, LI, 
of Cryſtal. 


Ereof the common opinion hath been, and ſtill remain- 
/* eth amongſt us, that Cryſtall is nothing elle, bur Ice 
& or Snow concreated, and by duration of time, con- 
ealed beyoad liquation. Of whieh affertion, if pre- 
{cription of time, and numeroſity of Aﬀertors, were 
a ſufficient demonſtration, we might fit down herein 
as an unqueſtionable truch; nor ſhould there nee 
PV. = teri diſquiſition. For few opinions there are,which 
have found ſo many friends, or been ſo popularly nr through all 
profeſſions and ages. And firſt Pliny is poſitively in this opinion : Cry/tallus 
elu vehementins concreto.: the ſame is followed by Seneca, Bieqpat'y de- 
ſcribed by Claudian, not denied by Scaliger, ſome way affirmed by Alber- 
tus, Brafavolus, and directly by many others. The venerable Fathers of the 
Church have alſo afſented hereto; As Baſil in his Hexameron, Ifodore in 
his palogen, and not only Auſtin a Latine Father, but Gregory 
the great, Jerom upon occaſion of that terme expreſſed in the firſt of 
Ezekiel. 
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Of fundry popular T enets concerning Aﬀturall and 


All which notwithſtanding, upon a ftrit enquiry, we finde the matter 
controvertible, and with much more reaſon denied then is as yet afhrmed. 
For firſt, though many have paſſed it over with eaſfie affirmatives; yet are 
there alſo many Authors that deny ir, and the exaQeſt Mineralogiſts have 
rejected it. Diodorus jn his eleventh book denieth it, (If Cryſtall be there 
taken in its proper acception, as Rhodiginus hath uſed it, and not for a Dia- 
mond, as Salmatius hath expounded it,) for in that place he affirmerh ; 
Cryftallum eſſe lapidem ex aqua pura concretum, non tamen frigere ſed divin 
calorts vi. Solinus who tranſcribed Pliny, and therefore in almoſt all ſub-' 
ſcribed unto him, hath in this point diſſented from him. Pwutayr quidem gla- 
ciem coire, C 8n Cryſtallum corporari, ſed fruſtrs. Mathiolus in bis Comment |} 
upon Dioſcorides, hath with confidence rejected 4. The ſame hath been 
performed by Agricola de Natwrafoffitiunm ; by Cardan, Batius de Boot, Cz- 
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That Cryſtal! is 
not Ice or Snew 
congealed, 
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How to make Ice 
at any time of the 


year, 


Now beſides authority againſt it, there may be many reaſons deduced from 
their ſeverall differences which ſeem to overthrow it. And firſt, a difference 


ber thereof itis confeſledly received,) it is not immediatly concreted by the 
efficacy of cold, but rather by a Minerall ſpirit, and lapidificall principles of 
its own; and therefore while it lay # ſo/urzs princepijs, and remained in a flu- 
id body, it was aſubjed very unapt for proper conglaciation; for Minerall 
ſpirits,doe generally reſiſt and ſcarce ſubmit thereto. So we obſerve that maz 
ny waters and ſprings will never freeze, and many parts in rivers and lakes, 
where there are Minerall eruptions, will ſtill perſiſt without congelation; 
as we alſo obſerve in Aqua forts, or any Minerall ſolution, either of Vitrioll, 
Alum,Salrpeter, Ammoniac or Tartar ; which although ro ſome degree ex- 
haled, and placed incold conſervatories, will Cryſtallize and ſhoot into white 
and glacious bodies ; yet is not this a congelation primarily effeQed by cold, 
bur an intrinſecall induration from themſelves ; and a retreat into their pro- 
per ſolidities, which were abſorbed by the liquour,and loſt in a full imbibi- 
tion thereof before. And ſo alſo when wood and many other bodies doe pe- 


trifie, either by the ſea, other waters, or earths abounding in ſuch ſpirits ; we 


doe not uſually aſcribe their indutation to cold, but rather unto falinous ſpi- 
rits, concretive juices, and cauſes circumjacent, which doe aſſimilate all bodies 
not indiſpoſed for their impreſſions. 

But Ice 1s water congealed by the frigidity of the aire ; whereby it acqui- 
reth rio new form, but rather a conſiſtence or determination of its difluency, 
and amittech not its eſſence, but condition of fluidity. Neither doth there 
any thing properly conglaciate but water, or watery humidity ; for the de- 
termination of quick-ſilver is properly fixation, that of milk coagulation, and 
that of oyl and unQious bodies only, incraſſation; And therefore Ariſtotle 
makes atriall of the fertility-of humane ſeed, from the experiment of conge- 
lation ; for That, faith he, which is not watery and improlificall will not con- 
glaciate ; which perhaps muſt nor be taken ſtrictly, bur in the germe and ſpi- 
rited particles : . for Eggs I obſerve will freeze, inthe albuginous part there- 


ſtery of wine ; after four moneths digeſtion in horſedung,expoſing it unto the 
extremity of cold ; whereby the aqueous parts will freeze, but the Spirit retire 
and be found uncongealed in the center. ; 


But whether this congelation be ſimply made by cold, or alſo by cooperation 
of any nitrous coagulum, or ſpirit of ſalt the principle of coficretion; where- 
by we obſerve that Ice may be made with Salt and Snowe by the fire ſide ; as 
is alſo obſervable from Ice made by Saltpeter and water, duly mixed and 
ſtrongly agitated at any time of the year; were a very confiderable enquiry. 
For thereby we might cleer the generation of Snow, haile and hoary frofts, 
the piercing qualities of ſome windes, the coldneſſe of cavernes and ſome 
cells. We might more ſenfibly conceive how Saltpeter fixeth the flying ſpi- 
rits of Mineralls in chymicall preparations; and how by this congealing qua- 
lity it becomes an uſefull medicine in Fevers. 

Again, The difference of their concretion is colleAible from their diſſo- 
lution ; which being many waies performable in Ice, is few waies effected in 
Cryſtall. Now the cauſes of liquation are contrary to thoſe of concretion ; 
and as the atoms and indiviſible parcels are united, ſo are they in an oppoſite 


is probable in their concretion.. For if Cryſtall be a ſtone ( as in the num- | 


of. And upon this ground Paracelſus in his Archidoxis, extracteth the magi- | 


way disjoined. That which is concreted by exſiccation or expreſſion of hunii- 
dity, will be reſolved by humeQation, as earth, dirt and clay ; that which 
is coagulated by a fiery ſiccity, will ſuffer colliquation from an aqueous hu- 
midity, as ſalt and ſugar, which are eaſily diſſoluble in water, but nor with-| 
| out | 


% 


# 
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ont difficulty in oyle, and well rectified ſpirits of wine. That which is 

'concreted by cold, will diſſolve by a moiſt hear, if ir. conſiſt of watery parts, 

as Gums, Arabick, 'Tragacamth, Ammoniac and others ; inan aytie heat or' 
oyle, asall refinous bodies, Turpentine, Pitch and Frankincenſe ; in both as 
gummy refinous bodies, Maſtick, Camphire and Storax; in neither, as neu- 
tralls and bodies anomalous hereto, as Bdellium, Myrrhe and othets. Some 
by a violent dry heat, as mertalls; which although corrodible by waters, 
yetwill they not ſuffer a liquation from the powerfulleſt heat, communicable 
untothat element. Some will diſſolve by this heat although their ingredients 


becarthy, as Glaſſe, whoſe materials are fine Sand, and rhe aſhes of Chali _ 


or Fearn ; and fo will Salt runne with fire, although ic be concrered by hear. 
And this way may be effected a liquation in Cryſtall, dut not without ſome 
difficulry ; that is, calcination or reducing it by Art into a ſubrle powder ; by 
which way and a vitreous commixture, Glaſſes are ſometime made hereof,and 
ic becomes the chiefeſt ground for arrificiall and fitirious pernmes ; but the 
ſame way of ſolution is common alſo unto many Stones ; atid not only Berylls 
and Cornelians, but Flints and Pebbles,are ſubje& unto fuſion, and will runne 
like Glaſſe in fire. "49 26 | 
Bur Ice will diſſolve in any way of heat; for it will diſſolve with fire ; it | 
will colliquate in water,or warm oyle ; nor doth it only ſabmit unto an aQuall 
heat, but not endure the potentiall calidity of many waters ; for it will 
preſently diſſolve in cold Aqua forts, ſp. of Vitrioll, Salt or Tartar ; nor will 
it long continue its fixation in ſpirits of wine, as may be obſerved in ce inje- 
Red therein. | | 
Again, The concretion of Ice will not endure a dry attrition without li- 
quation ; for ifit be rubbed long with a cloth, it melteth. But Cryſtall will 
calefie unto eleqricity ; that i, a-power to attratNrawes or light bodies, : 
and convert the needle freely placed. Which is a declarement of very diffe- 
rent parts: wherein we ſhall not infarge,as having diſcourſed concerning fuvch , 
bodies in the Chap. of Eleqricks. SMES | Lp 
They are differenced by ſupernatation or floating upon water ; for Cryſtal! 
will ſink in water, ascarryingin its own bulk a greater ponderoſfiry, then rhe | 
ſpace in any water it doth occupy ;; and will therefore only firim in molten 
mettall and Quickſilver. But Ice will fwim-in water of what thinneſſe ſo- 
ever; and though it ſink in oyle, will float in ſpirits of wine or Aqua vite. 
And therefore it may fwim inwater, not only as being water ir ſelf, and in its 
proper place, but perhaps as weighing no more then the water it poſſeſſerh. | 
And therefore as it will not fink unto the bottom, ſo will ir neither float 
above like lighter bodies, bur being near in weight, lie ſaperfically or al- 
moſt liorizonrally unto it. And therefore alfo an Ice or congelarion of Salt 
or Sugar, alchough it deſcend not unto the bottom, yet will it abate, and 
decline below-the farface in thin water, bur very ſenſtdly in ſpirits of wine. 
For Icealthough it ſeemeth as tranſparent and compa as Cryſtall, yer is it 
ſhort in either; for its attomes are not concreted into continuity, which 
doth diminiſh its tranſlacency ; it is alſo full of ſpumes and bubbles, which 
may abate its provity: And therefore waters frozen in pans, and open 
lafles, after their diſſolution doe commonly leave a froth and ſpume upon 
them; which are cauſed by the airy parts diffuſed inthe congeleable mix- 
ture: which uniting themſelves and Gnding no paſſage at the ſtrface, doe ele- | 
vate the maſſe, make the liquor take up a greater place then before : as 
may be obſerved in glaſſes filled with water, which being frozen wyl feem to 
ſwell above the brim. So-that if in this condenſation any one affirmeth there 
is alſo ſome rarefaQion,experience may aſlertit. i 
ey 
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|. Theyare oy D—_y in ſubſtance of parts and the accidents thereof, thar|. 
is, in colour and figure ; for Ice is a ſimilary-body, and homogeneous concre-|: 
tion, . whoſe materiall is properly water, and bur accidentally exceeding the 
ſimplicity of that element. But the body. of Cryſtall is mixed-; 'its-4ngredi- 
ents many, .and ſenſibly containeth thoſe principles into which mixr-bodies 
| are reduced. For befide the ſpirit and mercuriall principle, it containerh a 
ſulphur -or.inflamable part, and that in no ſmall quantuy ; for upon-collifion | 
with ſtee), it will actively ſend forth its ſparks not much inferzour unto a flint. } #® 
What bodies ovly Now ſuch bodies only ſtrike fire as have a ſulphur or ignitible parts within| 
by Gfe, and why. them. For-theſe ſcintillations are not the accenfion of the ayre, upon-the | 
collifion of two hard bodies, but rather the inflamable eMuencies diſcharged | 
from the bodies collided. For Diamonds, Marbles, Heliotropes and yn. 1 Þ 
though hard bodies,will not readily ſtrike fire with a ſteel, much leſſe with one 
another ; nor a flint eaſily with a ſteel; if rhey both be wet; for chenthe 
ſparks are quenched in their eruption. | 

It containeth alſo a ſalt, and that in ſome-plenty, which may occaſion its 
fragility, as is alſo obſervable in Corall. This by the arr of Chymiſtry is ſe- 
parable, unto the operations whereof it is liable, with other concretions ; as 
calcination, reverberation, ſublimation, diſtillation : Andinthe preparation 
of Cryſtall, Paracelſus hath made a rule for that of Gemms, as he declareth 
in his firſt de preparationibus. Briefly, it conſiſteth of ſuch parts ſo far from an 
Icie diſſolution, that powerfull menſtruums are made for its emollition ; 
whereby it may receive the tinqure of minerals, and fo reſemble Gemms, . as 
Boetius hath declared in the diſtillation of Urine, ſpirits of wine and turpen- | 
tine.; and is not only :triturable, and reduceable into powder, by contrition, | 
butwill ſubſiſt in a violent fire, and endure a vitrification. - Whereby are te- 
Kified its earthy and fixed parts. For vitrification isthe laſt work of tire, and 
a fuſion of the falt and earth; which are the fixed elements of the compoſi- 
tion; wherein the fufible ſale draws the earth and infuſible part into one con- 
tinuum ;- and therefore aſhes will not runne- from whence the falt is drawn; 
os as bone aſhes prepared for the Teft of Mettals. Common fuſion in Metals is 
pm" om: h alſo made by a violent heat, ating upon the volatile and fixed, the dry and 
tals, &c, humid parts of thoſe bodies; which notwithſtanding are ſo united, that 
upon attenuation from heat, the humid parts will not fly away, but draw 
the fixed ones into fluor with them. Ordinary liquation-in wax and oily bo- 
dies is: made by a gentler heat, where the oyl and falr, the fixed and fluid 
principles will not eaſily ſeparate : All which, whether by virtification, fuſion 
or liquation, being forced into fluent conſiſtencies, doe naturally regrefle into 
their former ſolidities. Whereas the melting ' of Ice is a ſimple reſolution, or 
retusn from fylid to fluid parts, wherein it naturally reſteth. 

As for colour, although Cryſtall in his pellucid body ſeems to have none at 
all, yetin its reduction into powder, it hath a vaile and ſhadow of blew ; and 
in 1ts courſer peeces, is ofa ſadder hue then the powder of Venice glaſſe ; and | 
this complexion it will maintain although it long endure the fire. Which not- 
withſtanding needs not move us unto wonder ; for vitrified and: pellucid 'bo- 
dies, are of aclearer complexion-intheir continuities, then intheir powders 
and Atomicall diviſions. So Stibinamor glaile of Antimony, appears ſowewhat 
red in glaſſe, bur in.its powder yellow ; ſo painted glaſle of a ſanguine red will 
notaſcend in.powder above a murrey. _,, | hs 

As for the tigure of Cryſtall ( which.is-very ſtrange, and forced Pliny to 
deſpair of reſolution ) it is for the moſt part hexagonall or.ſix-cornerd ; being 
built upon a. confuſed matter, from whence as-it were from a root- angular 
figures ariſe, evenasin the Amethyſt and Baſaltes ; which regular anti 6 
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hath made ſome opinion, ithath nor its determination from circumſpeQion, 
or as conforming unto contiguities, but rather from a ſeminall root; and for+ 
mativeſprinciple of its own; even as we obſerve in ſeverall other concretions: 
So the ſtones which are ſometime found in the gall of a man, are moſt trian- 


operate thereto. So the Aſteria or Laps Stellarrs, hath on it the figure of a 
Starre ; fo Laps Fudaicns, hath circular lines in length all down its body, 
and equidiſtant, as though they had been turned by Art. So that wecalla 
Fayrie ſtone, and is often found in gravell pits amongſt us, being of an he- 
miſphericall figure, hath five double lines ariſing from the center of its baſis, 
which if no accretion diſtract them, doe commonly concur and meet inthe 
pole thereof. - The figures are regular in many other ſtones, as in the Belem- 
nites, Lapis anguinus, «Cornu Ammonts, and many more; as by thoſe which 
have not the experience hereof may be obſerved in their figures expreſſed by 
Mineralogiſts. Burt Ice receiveth its figure according unto the ſurface where- 
in it concreteth, or the circumambiency which conformeth ir. So it is plain 
upon the ſurface of water, but round in Hayl (which is alſo a glaciation,) 
and figured'in its guttulous deſcent-from the ayre, and ſo growing greater or 
leſſer according unto the accretion or pluvious aggelation about the mother 
and fundamentall Aromes thereof; which ſeems to be ſome feathery particle 


ny-pointed figure. | 

They are alſo differenced in the places of their generation; for though 
Cryſtall be found in cold countries, and where Ice remaineth long, and the 
ayre exceedeth in cold, yet is italſo found in regions, where Ice is ſeldom 
ſeen or ſoon diſſolved ; as Pliny and Agricola relate of Cyprus, Caramania 
and an Ifland inthe Red-ſea it is alſo found in the veins of Mineralls,in rocks, 
and ſometime in common'earth. Burt as for Ice, it will not concrete bur inthe 
approachment of the ayre, as we have made trill in glaſſes of water, covered 
an inch with oyle, which will not eaſily freeze'in the hardeſt frofts of our cli- 
mate ; for water concreteth firſt inits ſurface, and ſo conglaciates downward; 
and ſo will it doe although it be expoſed in the coldeſt metcall of lead ; which 
well accordeth with that expreſſion, 7ob 38. The waters are hid as with a 
ſtone, and the face of the deep is frozen. But whether water which hath been 
boiled or heated doth ſooner receive this congelation, as commonly is deli- 


vered, we reſt in the experiment of Cabeus ; who hath rejected the ſame in: 
his excellent diſcourſe of Meteors. , | 


They have contrary qualities elementall, and uſes medicinall - forkce'is 


7 F\coldand moiſt, of the quality of water : bur Cryſtall is cold anddry, accord- 
* [ingtothecondition of earth ; the uſe of Ice is condemned by moſt Phyſicians; | 


that of Cryſtall commended by many. For although Dioſcorides and Galen, 
have left no mention thereof ; yet hath Mathiolds, Agricola and many com- 
mended it in dyſenteries and fluxes ; all for the increaſe of milk ; moſt Chy- 
miſts for the ſtone, and ſome as Braſſayolus and Beetius,as an antidote againſt 
poiſon. Which occult and ſpecificall operations, are not expeQible from.Ice ; 
for being but water congealed,it can never make good ſuchqualities ; norwilt 
it reaſonably admit of ſecret proprieties,which are the affections of forms,;and 
compoſitions at diſtance from their elements. | | | | 
| Having thus declared what Cryſtall is not, it may afford ſome farisfaQion 
to manifeſt what iis, To deliver therefore what with the judgement of ap- 
proved Authors, and beſt reaſon conſiſteth ; It is a minerall body in the dif- 
ference of ſtones, and reduced by ſome unto that ſubdiviſion, which compte- 
hendeth gemmes ; tranſparent and reſembling glaſſe or Ice, made ofa lentous 


> H . percolation | 


gular, and pyramidall, although: the figure of that part ſeems nor to co- | 


of Snowe ; although Snowe it ſelf be ſexangular, or at leaſt of a ſtarry and ma- | 


Which ſcemeth 
ro be Echi- 
nites decima 
Aldrovandt. 
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| percolation of earth, drawn from the moſt pure and limpid juice thereof} 

owingunto the coldneſle of the earth ſome concurrence or coadjuvancy, bug m] 
not immediate determination and efficiency ; which are wrought by the hand}- 
of its concretive ſpirit, the ſeeds of petrification and Gorgon within it ſelf. |. 
As we may conceive in ſtones and gemmes, in Diamonds, Berils, Saphires | 
and the like ; whoſe generation we cannot with ſatisfaction tontine unto the: 
rem6te actvity of the Sun, or. the common operation of coldneſſe in the |. 
earth;but may more ſafely refer it unto a la pidifical ſuccity,and principle which}. 
{| determins prepared materials unto ſpecificall concretions. And' therefore I| Þ 
fear we commonly conſider ſubterranities, not in contemplations ſufficiently | 
reſpective unto the creation. For though Moſes have left no mention of mi-| } 
nerals, nor made any other deſcription then ſutes unto the apparent and vis|! 
ſible creation ; yet is there unqueſtionably, - a very large Claſſis of creatures| 
inthe earth, farre above the condition of elementarity. And although nor} 
in a diſtin and indiſputable way of vivency, or anſwering in all points the |; 
properties or affections of plants, yet in inferiour and deſcending conftitu- 
tions, they doe like theſe contain ſpecificall diſtinftions, and are determined | 
by ſeminalities ; that is, created and defined ſeeds committed unto the earth 
from the beginning. Wherein although they attain nor the indubitable re- 
quiſites of Animation, yet have they a neer affinity thereto. And though we| 
want a proper name and expreſſive appellation, yer are they not to be cloſed} 
up inthe generall name of concretions ; or lightly paſſed over as only Elemen- 
tary and Subterraneous mixtions” © * - | 
- The principle and moſt gemmary affe&ion is its Tralucency : as for irra- 
diancy or ſparkling which is found inmany gemmes, it is nor difcoverable in| 
this; for it cometh ſhort: of their compacneſle and. durity : and thereforef 
| requireth not the Emery, as the Saphire,Granate and Topaz, but will receive | 
impreſſion from:ſteel,more eaſily then the Turchois. As for its diaphanity or | 
perſpicuity, it -enjoyeth that moſt eminently ; and the reaſon thereof is its| 
continuity ; as having itsearthly and ſalinous parts ſo exaRty reſolved, that 
its body 1s left imporous and-not diſcreted by atomicall terminations. For, | 
that continuity of parts is the cauſe of perſpicuity, it is made perſpicuous by: 
two waies of experimett  thar is, either 1n-effeRting tranſparency in thoſe 
bodies which were not' ſo before, or at leaſt far ſhort of the additional de- 
gree : So Snow becomes tranſparent upon'liquation ; ſo horns and bodies re- |. 
olveable into continued parts or gelly : The like is obſervable in oyled paper, 
wherein the interſtitiall diviſions being continuared by the acceſſion of oyle, | M 
it becometh more'tranſparent, and admits the viſible raies with leſſe umbro- | 
ſity. - Or. elſe the ſame is effeted by rendring thoſe bodies opacous, which ? 
were: before pellucid and | wo rp So Slaſſe which was before diapha- 
nous, being by powder reduced into multiplicity of ſuperficies, becomes an 
Opacous body, and will not tranſinit the light: fo it is in Cryſtall powdered, | 
and ſoit is alſo before ; for if it be made hot in a cruſible, and preſently pro- 
| jected upon water, it will grow dim, and abate irs diaphanity ; for the water 
entring the body, begets a diviſion of parts, and a fermination of Aroms united 
before unto continuity. | 

The ground of this opinion might be, firſt the concluſions of ſome men from 
experience; for as much as Cryſtall is found ſometimes in rocks, 'and in ſome 
Places not much unlike the ſtirious or ſtillicidious dependencies of Ice. Which 
notwithſtanding may happen either in places which have been forſaken or lefc 
bare by the earth; or may be petrifications, or Minerall indurations, like 
other gemmes, proceeding from percolations of the earth diſpoſed -unto ſuch 
CONcretions. | 


The 


Book 2: aud Common Exnonxs. | 
-- The fecond and 'itioft common ground is from the name Cryfialtws, whereby PÞ 
in Greek, bor Ice and Cryſtall are expreſſed ; which many-not. duly conſt | | 
- | dering, have from their community of name, - conceived @ community of na-| 
| cure. and'whar was aſcribed unto the one; nor unficly appliable unto the 
other: ”* Burthis is a fallacy of Aquivocation; from a ſociety inname inferring 
' an Tdenrity in nature. By this fallacy was' he deceived that drank Aqua forts. 
for ſtrong water : By this are they deluded; who conceive: ferma Cer: 
- | (which is a bituminous ſuperfluitance on the ſea) to be the ſpawn of the 
Whale ; Or take ſangmis draconis (which is the gumme of a-tree,) to.bethe 
| blood of a Dragon. By the ſame Logick we may. inferre; the Cryſtalline hu- 
| mourof theeye, or rather the Cryſtalline heaven above, to be. of the ſub- 
| tance of Cryſtal here below ; Or thatGod ſenderh down Cryſtall; becauſe | 
it is delivered in the vulgar tranſlation,” Pſal.47.. Mitrit Cryſtallum ſuum. ficat 
"Buccellas : which tranſlation although it literally expreſſe-the Sepruagint ; 
[| yetis there no more meant thereby, then what our tranſlation in plain Eng- 
[OM expreſſeth ; that 1s, he caſteth forth his Ice like morſels, or what Tre- 
mellius and Junius as clearly deliver, Dejicit gelw ſuum ficut fruſta, coram fri- | 
gore ejus quis confoſter ? which proper atid Latine expreſſions, had they been 
obſerved in ancient tranſlations, elder Expoſitors had not been miſguided. by Am—— | 
the Synonormy ; nor had they afforded occafion unto Auſtin, the Gloſle, Ly-| 
rinus and many others,to have taken up the common conceit,and ſpoke of this 
text conformably unto the opinion rejected, pg. | 
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C HAP, I k. 
Concerning the Loaditone. | 


of things particularly ſpoken thereof evidently or probably true... Of things 
fone. yiromnt / pamntces + delivered, _—_— yor probably fall L 
In the firſt of the Magneticall verine of the earth; of the four motions | 
of the ſtone, that 5, its Verticity or Direttion, its Attratiion or Coition, 
#s--Declination, its F ariation, and alſo of its Antiquity. In the ſecond 
arejeidion of ſundry opinions and relations thereof, Naturall, Medical, 
Hiſtorical, Magicall, | 


- Nd firſt we conceive the earth to bea Magneticall body. Ain 
body, wezerm not only that which hath a power attraQtive ; but that 
which ſeated ina convenient medium naturally diſpoſeth, it ſelf to one inya- 
riable and fixed ſituation. And ſuch a Magneticall vertue we conceive to. be 
in the Globe of the earth; whereby as untoirs naturall points: and proper 
terms it diſpoſeth ir ſelf.unto the poles ; being fo framed, conſtitured and 
ordered unto theſe points, that thoſe parts which are now at the poles, would | 
not naturally abide under the Aquator z nor Green-land remain in the place | 
of Magellanica. And if the whole earth were violently removed, yet would 
1t not forgoe its primitive points; nor pitch in the Eaſt or Welt, but return 
| unto its polary poſition again. For though by compaQneſle of gravity it may 
acquire the loweſt place, and become the center of the univerſe, yer that.it | 
makes good that point, not varying at all by the acce;Tion'of bodies upon, or 
ſeceſſion thereof, from its ſurface,  perturbing the equilibration of either 
Hemiſphear (whereby the altitude of the ſtarres _ vary) or that. it 
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ſtrily maintains the north and ſouthern points; that neither upon the mo- 
| H 2 __ - tions 
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| tions of the heavens, ayre:and windes without, large eruptions and divifion! 
| of parts within,:irs polary parrs ſhould: never.incline or-veere unto the, £qua-| 
ror (whereby the hatitude of places ſhouldalſe vary). it canno fo. well. be| 
The foundation | ſalved frontgravity-aga Magneticall vesticiry. Thisis probably that founda- | 
Ga | rion'the wikdome of the Creator hath. laid untothe earth; inthis.ſenſe we | | 
; | may-more nearly-apprehend; and ſenfibly: make- out the. exprethogs; of. holy | 
| Scripture, as 'thar of Pſal.93.1. Firmawt orbens terre qui noxcopmychitur, | 
he hath made the round world fo ſure thar it cannot be moved: as when it is | 
faid by Fob, Extendit Aquilonems. ſupsr vacuo, &c. He ſtretcheth forch the ; 
North upon the empey place, and hangerh the earth upon nothing. And this, 3 
is the-moſprobable aniweruno that great queſtion, Job.38. Whereuponare | 
the foundations of the earth faſtened, or who laid rhe corner tone: thereof? j 3 
Had'they beettacquainted with-rhis principle, Anaxagoras, Socrates and De- 
mocritus had better made out the ground of this ſtability:: Kenophanes had 
| not been fain to fay:the earth had no botrome ; and, Thales Milefius ro,make ir 
| fwirh in water. | <1 the 
| The magneticall | Noris the vigour ofthis great body included. only in its ſelf, or circymfe- 
veive of. he frenced by its furface, bur diffuſed - at indeterminate diſtances through the | 
| extre ſe 3nd come | ayre, Water and all bodies circumjacent- Exciting and impregnating Magne-| 
—_— tical bodies within its furface or without it; and performing in a ſecret and 
inviſible way what weevidently behold effected by the Loadſtoye. For theſe 
{efluxions penetrate all bodies, and like the ſpecies of viſible objes are ever 
' ready .in the medium, and lay hold on all bodies proportionate or capable of 
their action ; thoſe bodies likewiſe being of a congenerous nature doe readily 
receive the impreſſions of their mator ; and.if not fettered by their gravity, 
conform themſelves to ſituations, whereinthey beſt unite unto their Anima- 
tor. And this will ſufficientlyappear from the obſervations that are to fol- 
low, . which can no, better way be made out thenthis we ſpeak of, the Mag- 
nerica!l vigonr of the earth.\) Now whether theſe efluviums do fie by (tria- 
red Aromes and\winding partictes as Rewweas des Cartes canceiverh, or glide 
by ftreamsattraced from: either pole and Hemiſphere of the earth ynto. 
the. &quatar,: as Sir Kenelme Dighy excellently declarerh, it takes not away | , 
[this vertue of the earth ; but morediſtinly ſers downcthe gefts and progreſle |. 
[ON thereof ; and are conceits of eminent ufe ro ſalve Magneticall phenomena's. 
OO [Andasin Aſtronomy thoſe hypotheſes though never fo ſtrange are heſt c- 
ſteemed which beſt doe ſalve apparencies; ſo _— in Philoſophy thoſe 
principles (though ſeeming monſtrous) may with advantage be embraced, 
| which beft confirmexperiment, and afford the readieſt reaſon of obſervation. | 
; And truly the doctrine of effluxions, their penetrating natures, their inviſible | :. 
paths, and infuſpeted effefts, are very confiderable ; for beſides this 'Mag-| = 
 neticall'one-of the czrth, ſeverall effuſions there may be from diyers other 
bodies, which inviſibly a their parts at any time, and perhaps through: any 
medium ; a are of Philoſophy bur yet in diſcovery, and will I fear prove the 
laft leaf ro beturned over in the book of Nature. | | 
Firſt, Therefore true itis, and confirmable by every experiment, that, Steel 
and good Iron never excited by the Loadſtone, diſcover in themſelves a ver- 
ticity ; that is, a direQtve or polary faculty ; whereby, conveniently placed, 
they doe feptentrionate at one extream, and Auſtralize at another; this is- 
manifeſtible in long and thin plates of Steel perforated in the middle and e- 
ilibrated ; or by an eaſier way in long wires equiponderate with umwiſted | 
tk and ſoft wax ; for' itt this manner pendulous, they will conform them- 
ſelves Meridionally ; direfting one extream unto. the Noxth, another to the 
[South.. The ſame 1s alſo manifeſt in Steel wires thruſt; through little ſphears 
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fall thereon ; fosſodiſpoled they withnor reſt unciltrhey; 

| Meridian, and a5 near as they. rig-tys parallel unto he ax 
\ | Sometimes theeye; ſamerimes-ohe. point:Noxtbward in: divery 
Somet! ey _ oy 6d in. di 


the ſame point alwaies inmoſt z 


rouche be hanged above a Loadſtone, ir will convert into. 8 parallel poſition 
© | thereto; forinthis fituationitcan beſt receive its verticity.and-bp exgiteg 
22 |{proportionably at both extreams, ' Now: this dixoQtion, proceeds not iprjietr 
7 : tively from themſelves, bue is derivative and: contracted from-the Magyetir 


| hereafter © | | e707 85 22128 vio #17 261074 
Tt islikewiſe true what is delivered of Irons heated.in:the:five, that #heg 
contract a verticity in their refrigeration ; for heated redhovaud cooled in 
| the meridian from North to Sourh, they. preſently contraſt a polary a 
and being poyſed in ayre or water- convert thar: part: umo:the North whie! 
reſpeRed that point in:1ts refrigeration; ſo I d ao: ſ(enfible ye 
city before, it may be acquired by this way; or if they: had any; & wh 
be exchanged by contrary poſition inthe cooling, For by the fire: they; ofa! 
not only many: droffie and ſcotious parts, bur. whatſoever ( bad recei- 
ved either from theearth or Loadftone ; and fo being naked ang. daſpailed of 
all verticity, the Magneticall Aromes ipvadetheis bodies with more effe(F 321d 
Nether isit only ttue what Gitbertus firſt obſerved; thag Irons; refri 
rated North and South acquire a Diredive:faculy; hut if they be 
uptight and perpendicularly they will alfo obtain the fame: | That: parr-Waich 
is cooled toward the North on this (ide the Equator, converung it ſelf var 
to the North, and attracting the South point of the: needle: the-orber 4 
higheſt extream reſpe&ing the South, andattrafting rhe Normberp, accerd- 
| I the laws Magneticall :: For (what muftbe obſerved)- wc 
or faces attract each other, as the North the South; and the like dechne each | 
other, as the North the North. Now on this'ſide of the &quator, thas. ex- 
"tream which isnext the earth'is animated unts theNosth, andthe. conts 


F 


on or attraQion being contrary to the Verticity or Nireion. Contrafy, if 
'we ſpeak according unto common uſe, yet alike, if we conceive the vertue 0 


orghobes of Cork and foared.onthe warer ; ot/in vaked- needles. gently: led] 
| in the ſame manner as they doe unto evety- Loadftane,;! For i a needle: wed | 


eallefftuxions of the. earth; which they have winded im: thieir.hammeging aus | 
formation, or elſe by long continuance in one poſition, as we ſhall-declesy | 


"unto the South ; ſ» that in Coition'it applies ir felf quice oppaſitely, the Coity | 


North again. ' | | 
| This polarity from refrigeration upon extremity and in defe& of a Loag- 
ſtone might ſerve ta invigorate and touch a needle-any where:; and this; -4l- 
ſowing variation, is alſo the readieſt way at any ſeaſon to diſcover the North 
'or South ; and ſurely farre more certain then whar is affirmed of the grains 
and circles in trees, or the figure inthe root of Fern. ForifweereR a red | 
hor wire untill it coole, then hang ir up with wax and untwiſted Silk, where 
'the lower end and that which cooled next the earth doth reſt, that is the 
Northern point ; and this we affirm will ſtill be true, wherher is be conled 
_ inthe ayre or extinguiſhed in water, oyle of vitrioll, 4qmu farts, op Quick- 
| ſilver. And this is alſo evidenced in culinary utenſils and Irons that. often feel 
the force of fire, as tongs, fireſhovels, prongs and Andirons'; all which ac- 
quire a Magneticall and polary condition, ang being ſuſpended, canvers their 
Tower extreams unto the North; with che ſame atzrafting yhie-Southesa pore 
wy needle. For eafier experimentif we place 2 - 240g couched at the foot 
| 3 
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.6f rangs or andirons, it will obvert or turn aſide its lillie or North point, | 
"and conform its cuſpis or South extream unto the andiron-.. The like verticity | 
though more obſcurely is alſo contracted by bricks and tiles, as we have made| 


trillin ſome taken our of the backs of chimneys. Now to contract this Di- 
reion, there'needsnot a totall ignition, nor is it neceſſary the Irons ſhould 


endis cooled upward or downward, it reſpectively acquires a vertticity ;- as 


ſhould be cooled perpendicularly,orſtrialy lye in the meridian ; for whether 


they de refrigerated inclinatorily or ſomewhat Xquinoxially, that is toward 
the Eaſternor Weſtern points ; though ina leſſer degree, they diſcover ſome 
\erticity. ' ' - | ER 

Nor this only true in Irons but in the Loadſtone it ſelf. For is a Load- 
Kone be made red hot, it amirs the magneticall vigour it had before init ſelf, 
and acquires another from the earth in its refrigeration, for that part which 
coolerh toward-rhe earth will acquire the reſpec of the North, and attra&t 
the Southern point or cuſpis of the Needle. The experiment hereof we made 
ina Loadſtone of a parallelogram or long ſquare figure ; wherein only invert- 
ing the extremes as it came out of the fire, we altered the poles or faces there- 
of at pleaſure. 

."It is alſo true whar is delivered of the Direftion and coition of Irons, that 
they' contract a verticity by long and continued poſition, that is, not 0n- 
iy being placed from North to South, and lying inthe meridian, but reſpe- 
Qing the Zenith and perpendicular unto. the center of the earth; as is moſt 
manifeſt 'iin barres of windowes, caſements, hinges and the like. For if we 
preſent the Needle unto their lower extremes, it wheels about and turns its 

ithern' point unto them. The ſame condition in long time doe bricks con- 
rra& which are placed inwalls; and therefore it may be a fallible way to finde 
out the meridian by placing the Needle on a wall ; for ſome bricks therein by 
a long and continued poſition, are often magnetically enabled to diſtract rhe 
polarity of the Needle. And therefore thoſe Irons, which are ſaid to have 
beenconverted into Loadſtones ; whether they were reall converſions, or on- 
iy attractive augmentations, might be much promoted by this poſition : as 
t 


_ 'or that Loadſton'd Iron of Czfar Moderatus, fer down by Aldro- 
Vangus. ; s - 

Laſtly, Irons doe manifeſt a verticity not only upon refrigeration and con- 
ſtant ſituation, bur (what is wdnderfull and advanceth the magneticall hy- 
pothelis ) _y evidence the fame by meerpoſition according as they are in- 
yerted, and their extreams diſpoſed reſpetively unto the earth. For if an 
Iron ot Steele not firmly excited, be held perpendicularly or inclinatorily un- 
to the Needle; the lower end thereof will attra& the cpis or Southern 
point ; but if the fame extream be inverted and held under the Needle, it 
will then attra& the lilly or northern point ; for by inverſion it changeth its 
direQionacquired before, and receiveth a new and ſouthern polarity from the 


| earth, as being the upper extream. Now if an iron be touched before, it 


varieth notinthis manner; for then it admits not this magneticall impreſſion, 
AS _ already informed by the Loadſtone, and polarily determined by it's 
Preaction. | | 
And'from theſe grounds may we beſt determine why the Northern pole 
of the Loadſtone attracerh a pu weight then the Southern on this ſide 
the Equator; why the ſtone is beſt preſerved in a naturall and polary ſituation; 


beted hor all overs | For ifa wire be heated only at one end, according as that | | 


we have declared in wires totally candent. Nor is it abſolutely requiſite they | be” 


e Ironcroſſe of an hundred weight upon the Church of S* John in Arimi-|: 


and why as Gilbertus obſerveth, it reſpeRerh that pole out of the earth,which 
it 
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*>> | obſervationsof the needle inſeverall parrs of the earth, ,but ſundry experi- 
— bi inany part thereof; as in a long Steel wire, equilibrated or evenly 


*X | depreſſe its animated extream, and interſe& the hoxizontall circumference. 


| | bottome ; which may be well effected ; for-if the Cork be a thought too 


| 


oo 
 —_ 


| [and this perhaps might be obſerved in ſome ſcales exactly ballanced, and. in 


* no impediment, ere it ſelfand ſtand perpendicularly-cthereon. .And there- 
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; rded in its minerall bed and: ſubterraneous poſition. . "A 
res, likewiſe true and wonderfull what is: delivered of the tnclicationl 
or Declination of the Loadſtone; that is, the deſcent of the needle below 
{ the plain of the Horizon. For:long needles which ftood before upon their ax 
 parallellunto the Horizon, being vigorouſly excited, incline and bend down- 
ward ; depreſſing the Northextream below the Horizon. That is the North | 
on this, the South on the other ſide of the —_— ; and at thevery Lineor| 
middle circle ſtand without deflection. And this is evidenced not only from | 


ballanced inthe ayre ; for excited by a vigorous Loadſtone it will ſomewhat 


' It ts alſo manifeſt in a needle pierced through a globe of-Cork ſo cut away 
' and pared by degrees that it will ſwim under water, yet ſink not unto the 


lighe to ſink under the ſurface, the body of the water may be attenuated with 
ſpirits of wine ; if too heavy, it may be incraſſated with ſalt ; andif by chance 
roo much be added, it may _ be thinned by a proportionable addition of 
freſh water. Tf then the needle be taken ont, actively touched and put in 
again, it will depreſſe and bow down its northern head toward the botrome, 
and advance its ſouthern extremity toward the brim. This way invented by 
Gilbertus may ſeem of difficulty ; the ſame with lefſe labour may be obſerved | 
in a needled ſphere of Cork equally contiguous unto the ſurface of the water; 
for if the needle be not exactly equiponderant, that end- which is a thought 
r00 light, if touched becometh even; that needle alſo which will but juſt 
ſwim under water, if forcibly touched will fink deeper, and ſometime unto |- 
the bottome. If likewiſe that inclinatory  vertue be deſtroyed by a touch 
fromthe contrary pole, that end which before was elevated wjll then decline; 


ſach needles which for their bulk can hardly be ſupported by the water. For 
if they be powerfully excited and equally ler fall, they commonly fink. down 
and break the water at that extream whereat; they were ſeptentrionally exci- 
ted ; and by this way it is conceived there may be ſome fraud in 'the weighing 
of precious commodities, and ſuch as carry a value inquarter grains,by placing 
a powerfull Loadſtone above or below, according as we intend to depreſle or 
elevate one extream. | mes 
Now if theſe Magneticall emiſſions be only qualities, and the gravity of 
bodies incline them only unto the earth; ſurely that which moveth other 
bodies to deſcent carrieth not the ſtroak in this, but rather the Magneticall 
alliciency of the earth ; unto which with alacrity it applieth it ſelf, and inthe 
very ſame way unto the whole earth, as it doth unto a ſingle Loadſtone : for 
if an untouched needle be at a diſtance ſuſpended: over a Loadſtone, it will 
not hang parallel, but decline at the north extream, and at thar part will firſt 
ſalute its Director. Again, what is alſo wonderfull, this inclination is not 
invariable; for juſt under the line the needle lieth parallel with the Horizon, | 
but failing North or South it beginneth to incline, and increaſeth according 
aS it approacheth unto either pole; and would at laſt endeavour to ere it 
ſelf ; and this is no more then what it doth upon the Loadſtone, and that 
more plainly upon the Terrella or ſphericall magnet Coſmographically ſet out 
with circles of the Globe. For at the Xquator thereof the needle will ſtand 


reQangularl 


Y; but approaching northward toward thetropick it will regard 
the ſtone obliquely ; and whenit attaineth the pole, directly ; and if its 


fore 
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fore upon ſtri obſervation of this inclination in ſeverall latitudes and due ie. 
cords preſerved, inſtruments are made whereby without the' help of Sunne or 
Star, the latitude of the place may be diſcovered ; and yet it appears the oh- 
ſervations of men have not as yet beenſo juſt and equall as is deſtrable, for of 
thoſe tables of declination which I have peruſed, there are not any two that 
pun&ually agree, though ſome bave been thought exactly calculated, eſpe- 
cially that which Ridley received from M* Brigs in our time Geometry Pro- 
feſſor in Oxford. F 
It is alſo probable. what is delivered concerning the variation of the com-|* 
{ paſſe that is the cauſe and ground thereof, for the manner as being confirmed |: 
by obſervation we ſhall not at all diſpute. The variation of the eompaſſe is | z 
an Arch of the Horizon intercepted between the true and Magneticall meri-|# 
dian; or more plainly, a deflexion and ſiding Eaſt and Weſt from the true 
meridian. The true meridian is a major circle paſſing through the poles of } 
the world, and the Zenith or Vertex of any place, exactly dividing the Eaſt 
from the Weſt. Now on this line the needle exactly lieth not, but diverts and 
 varieth its point, : that is,the North point onthis ſide the Xquator, the South 
on'the'other ; ſometimes unto the Eaſt, ſometime toward the Weſt, and in 
ſome few places varieth not at all. Firſt, therefore it is obſeryed that betwixt 
the ſhore of Ireland, France, Spain, Guiny and the Azores, the North point 
[yarieth toward the Eaſt, and that in ſome variety ; at London it varieth ele-|# 
vvendeprees, at Antwerp nine, at Rome but five ; at ſome parts of the Azores || 
it defle&eth not, but lieth in the true meridian an the other fide of the A-j 
-Zores, and this fide of the Xquator the North point of the needle wheeleth 
-to:the Weſt; fo that in the latitude of 36. near the ſhore, the variation is. 
abouteleven degrees ; but on the other ſide the Xquator, it is quite other- 
-wiſfet for about Capo Frioin Braſilia, the South point varieth twelve degrees 
unto the Weſt, and about the mouth of the Straits of Magellan five or fix ; bur 
elongating from the coaſt of Braſilia toward the ſhore of Africa it varieth 
Eaſtward, and ariving at Capo de las Agullas, it reſteth in the Meridian, and 
looketh neither way. | 
-- Now the cauſe of this variation may be the inequality of the earth, vari- 
{ ouſly diſpoſed, and differently intermixed with the Sea : withall the different- 
difpoſure of its Magneticall vigor in the eminencies and ſtronger parts there- 
of ; for the needle naturally endeavours to conform unto the Meridian, but 
being diſtracted, driveth that way where the greater and powerfuller part of 
the earth is placed. Which may be illuſtrated from what hath been delivered | 
before, and may be conceived by any that underſtands the generalities of | |”: 
Geography. For whereas on this fide the Meridian, or the Iſles of Azores, | þ* 
where the firſt Meridian is placed, the needle varieth Eaftward, it may be | | 
"occaſioned by that vaſt Tract of earth, that is, of Europe, Aſia and Africa, 
ſeated toward the Eaſt, and diſpoſing the needle that way. For arriving at 
{ſome part of the Azores, or Iſlands of Saint Michael,which have a middle fitu- 
| ation between theſe continents, and that vaſt and almoſt anſwerable Trac of / 
| America, it ſeemeth equally diſtracted by both ; and divercing unto neither, 
doth-parallel and place itſelf upon the true Meridian. But fayling farther it 
veers its Lilly to the Weſft, and regardeth that quarter: wherein the land is 
nearer or greater; and in the ſame latitude as it approacheth the ſhoar aug- 
menteth irs-variation. And therefore as ſome obſerve, if Columbus or who- 
| foeverficſt diſcovered America; :had apprehended the cauſe of this variation, 
having paſſed more then half the way, he might have been-confirmed inthe 
{ diſcovery ;-and:aſſuredly forerold there laya vaſt and mighty continent to- 
ward the Weſt. The reaſon I confeſle and inference is good, but the inſtance 
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| was firſt diſcovered, which was on this fide fartheſt diſtant, thatis, Jamaica, 
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Is fluence is alſo greater, therefore thoſe needles doe ſufferthe greateſt variation 
| | which are in countries which moſt doe feel that action, And therefore hath 
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—crhaps not ſo. For Columbus knew not the variation of the compaſſe, where- 
of Sebaſtian Cabot firſt took notice; who after made diſcovery in theNor-! 
thern parts of that continent. And it happened indeed that part of America 


Cuba;andthe Iſles in the Bay of Mexico. And from this variation doe ſome. new 

diſcovexers deduce a probability in the attempts of the Northern paſſageto- 

ward the Indies. | TE - >. n 
Now becauſe where the greater continents are joined, the ation and ef- 


Rome far leſſe variation then London; for on the Weſt fide of Rome, are 
ſeated the great continents of France, Spain, Germany, which take off rhe | 
exuperance and in ſome way balance the vigour of the Eaſtern parts. But un- 
to England there is almoſt no earth Weſt, but the whole extent of Europe and 
Aſia, heth Eaſtward ; and therefore at London it vatieth eleven degrees, that | 
is, almoſt one Khomb. Thus alſo by reaſon of the uu continent of Braſilia, 
Peru and Chili, the needle defleRerh toward the land twelve degrees; but 
at the ſtraits of Magellan where the land isnarrowed, and the ſea onthe other 
fide, it varieth bur five or fix. And fo likewiſe, becauſe the Cape delas Agul- 
las hath fea on both ſides nearjr, and other land remote and as it were zqui-| 
diſtant from it; therefore at that point the needle confortns unto the true 
Meridian, and is not diſtracted by the vicinity of Adjacencies. This is the ge- | 
nerall and great cauſe of variation. But if in certain creeks and valleys the 
needle prove irregular, and vary beyond expeRance, irmay be imputed unto | 
fome vigorous part of the- earth, or Magneticall eminence not far diſtanc. 
And this was the invention of D. Gilbert not many years paſt, a Phyfitian in 
London. And therefore although ſome aſſume the invention of its direRtion, 
and others have had the glory of the Card ; yet inthe experiments, grounds, 
and cauſes thereof, England produced the Father Philoſopher, and diſcover- 
ed more init, then Columbus or Americus did ever by it. 

Unto this in great part true the reaſon of Kircherus may be added: That 
this variation proceedeth not only from terreſtrious eminencies, and mag- 
neticall veins of earth, laterally reſpeing the needle, but the different co- 
agmentation of the earth diſpoſed unto the poles, lying under rhe ſea and 
waters; which affe@ the needle with great or leſſer variation, accordiris to 
the vigour or imbecillity of theſe ſubterraneous lines : or the entire orbro- 
ken compagination of the magneticall fabrick under it: as is obſerveable 
from ſeverall Loadſtones placed at the bottome of any water : for a Loadſtone 
or needle upon the ſurface, will variouſly canform it ſelf, according to the 
vigour or faintneſſe of the Loadſtones under it. 

Thus alfo a reaſon may be alledged for the variation of the variation, and 
why, according to obſervation, the variation of the needle hath after ſome 
years been found to vary in ſome places, for this may proeced from murati- 
ons of the earth, by ſubterraneous fires, fumes, minerall ſpirits, or other- 
wiſe ; which altering the conſtitution of the magneticall parts, in proceſſe of 
ime, doth vary the variation over the place. | 

It isalſo probable whatis conceived of its Antiquity, that the knowledge 
| of its polary power and direction unto the North was unknown unto the Ari- 
| 
| 


cients ; and*though Levinus Lemnius, and Czlius Calcagninus, are of and- 
ther belief, is juſtly placed with new inventions by Pancirothus. For their 
| Achilles and ſtrongeſt argument is an expreſſion in Plautus, a very ancient 
| Aurhour, and contemporary unto Ennius. Hic vents jam ſecundus eſt, cape 
an: verſoriam. Now this verſeriam they conſtrue to be the'compaſſe, which | 
| I not- 
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notwithſtanding according unto Pineda, who hath diſcuſſedrhe point, Tur. 
'nebus, Cabeus and divers others, is better interpreted the rope that helps tg 
turn the ſhip; or as we ſay, doth make it tack about ; the Compaſle declz- 
ring rather x & ſhip is turned, rhen conferring unto its converſion. As for the 
long expeditions and ſundry voiages of elder times, which might contirm the| i 
Antiquity of this invention, it is not improbable they mom? FEormes by! = 
the help of ſtars; and ſo might the Phanicean navigators, and alſo Viyſſes| #7 
fail about the Mediterranean by the flight of birds, or keeping near the ſhore, | ? 
and ſo might Hanno coaſt about: Africk, or by the help of oars, as is expreſ-| 
ſed inthe voyage of Jonah. And whereas it is contended that this verticity |  # 
was not unknown unto Salomon, in whom is preſumed a 'univerfality of | 
knowledge ; it will as forceably follow he knew the Art of Typography, pow- | 
| der and guns, or had the Philoſophers ſtone, yer ſent unto Ophir for gold. | 
It is not to be denied, that beſide his politicall wiſdom ; his knowledge in 
Philoſophy was very large ; and perhaps from his works therein, the ancient 
Philoſophers eſpecially Ariſtotle, who had the alliſtance of Alexanders ac- 
quirements, collected great obſervables; yetif he knew the uſe ofthe Com- 
paſſe, his ſhips were ſurely very ſlow, that made a three years voyage from 
Eziongeber in che red Sea unto Ophir, which is ſuppoſed ro be Tapro- 
bana or Malaca in the Indies; not many moneths ſayl, and ſince in the| 
m or leſſertime, Drake and Candiſh performed their voyage about the|F#* 
earth. bi 
And as the knowledge of its verticity is not ſo old as ſome conceive, ſo|j- 
is it more ancient then moſt beleeve; nor had its diſcovery with guns, print-|& 
ing, oras many think, ſome years before the diſcovery of America. For it} 
was notunknown unto Petrus Peregrinus a French-man, who two hundred: 
years ſince left a Tract of the Magnet, and a perpetuall motion to be made 
thereby preſerved by Gaſſerus. Paulus Venetus,and about five hundred years 
paſt Albertus Magnus make mention hereof, and quote for it a book of 
Ariſtotle de /apide, which book although we finde in the Catalogue of La- 
ertius, yet with Cabeus I rather judge it to be the work of ſome Arabick 
writer, not many years before the dates of Albertus. : 
| Laſtly, Ir is likewiſe true what ſome have delivered of Crocus arts, 
that is, ſteel corroded with vineger, ſulphur or otherwiſe, and after rever- 
berated by fire. For the Loadſtone will not atall attraR it, nor will it adhere, || 
bur lie therein like ſand? This is to be underſtoad of Croc martis well rever- | 
berated, and into a violet colour : for common chalybs preparatxs, or cor-|*: 
roded and powdered ſteel, the Loadſtone attrads like ordinary filings of | 
iron; and many times moſt of that which paſſeth for Crocus marris. So that] . - 
this way may ſerve as a teſt of its preparation ; after which it becometh a| :-- 
very good medecine in fluxes. The like may be affirmed of Flakes of iron that | |; 
are ruſty and begin totend unto earth ; for their cognationthen expireth, and | 
the Loadſtone will nor regard them. 
And therefore this may ſerve as a tryall of good Steel > the Loadſtone ta-| 
king up a greater maſſe of that which is moſt pure, it may alſo decide the con- 
verſion of wood into Iron, as is pretended from ſome waters : and the com- 
mon converſion of Iron into Copper by the mediation of blew Coperoſe :. 
for the Loadſtone will not attract it, although it may be queſtioned, whether 
in this oporation the Iron or Coperoſe be tranſmuted ; as may -be doubted 
from the cognation of Coperoſe with Copper ; and the quantity of Iron, re- 
maimng after the converſion. . And the ſame may be uſefull to ſome diſcovery 
concerning Vitrioll or Coperoſe of Mars, by ſome called Salrof Steel, made 
by the ſpirits of Virrioll or Salphur. For the corroded powder of Steel, wlll 
| , after 
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ifrer ablution be actively attracted by the Loadſtone ; and alſo remaineth in 
little diminiſhed quantity. And therefore whether thoſe ſhooting Salts par- 
takebut little of ſteel, and be not rather the vitriolous ſpirits fixed into Salt 
dy the effiuvium or odor of Steel, is not without good queſtion. 


| — 


Cunavp. III. 
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ved relations, Natarall, Hiſtorical, Medicall, Mazicall, 
Nd firſt not only a fin.ple Heterodox, buta very hard Parodox, it will 
A ſeem, and of great abſurdity unto obſtinate ears, if we fay attraction 
is unjuſtly appropriated unto the Loaditone, and that perhaps we ſpeak not 


| properly, when we ſay vulgarly the Loadſtone draweth Iron ; and yet here- 


inwe ſhould not want experiment and great authority. The words of Rena- 
tus des Cartes in his principles of Philoſophy are very plain. Preterea magnes 
trahet ferrum, five potins magnes & ferrum ad invicem accedunt, neque enim 


 #/la ibi tratio eft, The ſame is ſolemnly determined by Cabeus. Nec magnes 


trahit proprit ferrum, nec ferrum ad ſe magnetem provecat, ſed ambo pari conatu 
ad invicem confluunt. Concordant hereto is the aſſertion of Doctor Ridley, 
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| —_—_ unto the Emperour of Ruſſia in his Trac of 


ſtanding ſtill, but both hoiſe ſayle and ſteer untoeach other ; ſo that if the 


| termes of their language ; ſo Auſtine cals it, Airabilem ferri 


| Scaliget and Ciiſfanus.” 


_ bodies ; 
diſpoſition con- 


defining Magneticall attraction to be a naturall incitation an 


forming unto contiguity ; anunion of one Magneticall body with another, 


and no violent haling of the weak unto the ſtronger. And this is alſo the 


| [dotrine of Gilbertus ; by whom this motion 1s termed coition, and that not 


made by any faculty attractive of one, but a Syndrome and concourſe of each 
a coition alway of their vigours, and alſo of their bodies; if bulk or impe- 
diment prevent not ; and therefore thoſe contrary actions which flow from 
oppoſite poles or faces, are not ſo properly expulſion and attraQtion, as Se- 


{quela and Fuga a mutuall flight and following. Conſoriant whereto are alſo the 
]determinations of Helmontius and Kircherus. 


The ſame is alſo confirmed by experiment ; for ifa piece of Iron be faſtened 
in the ſide of a. bowl or baſon of water, a Loadſtone ſwimming freely in a 
boar of cork, will preſently make unto it. And ſo if a Steel or knife untouched 
be offered toward the needle that is touched, the needle nimbly moyeth to- 
ward it; and conformeth unto umon with the Steel that moveth not. Again, 
If a Loadſtone be finely filed, the atomes or duſt thereof will adhere unto 
Iron that was never touched, even as the powder of Iron doth alſo unto the 
Loadſtone. And laſtly, If in two skiffs of cork, a Loadſtone and Steel be} 
placed within the orb of their aQtvities, the one doth not move the other | 
Loadſtone attract, the Steel hath alſo its attraQtion ; for inthis ation the Al- 
liciency is reciprocall ; which jointly felt, they mutually approach and run 
into each others armes. | 
And therefore ſurely more moderate expreflions become this ation, then 
what the Ancients have uſed.; which ſome have delivered in the moſt violent 

—_— Hip- 
pocrates, AWC in + dſnezy dgniter, Laps: qui ferrum rapit. Ga 


Ancients Ariſtotle ſpake moſt warily, aid 39s + «ids xini, Lapss = ferrum 
movet : and in ſome tollerable acceprion doe runthe expreſſions of Aquinas, 


Many 


I 2 


-* 4 - > ? 4 . - , £ . | 
| Concerning the Loadſione, therein of ſundry common opinions, and rece;- 


| n diſputing | | 
againſt Epicurus uſeth the term iazw, but this is alſo too violent : among the | 
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Enquiries into F ulgar 


That Garlick hin- 


ders not the at- 
tr2Rien of the 
Loadſtone, 


Nor yet the Ada. 
want ot Diawond 


| Platarch',:Albecrus, Mathiolus, Rueus, Langius, and many moxe. 
| effect as firange as that of Homers Moly, and the Garlick the gods beſtowed. 
| upon Ulyiffes.  Butthar'it is evidently falſe, many experiments declare. For 


[Hiavenoramited their attraction ; and we alſo finde' that red hot needles or 
þwires ——_ in Quickſtlver, doe yet acquire a verticity according £0 
{theLaw 


Cameus, or a Loadſtone,that hath a faculty to attract not only Iron but fleſh 2 


but this upon enquiry, ' and as Cabeus hath alſo obſerved, is nothing elfe but | 


a weak,an inanimate kinde of Loadſtone, veined here and thiere with a few 
magnericall and ferreous lines; but chiefly conſiſting of a bolary and clammy 
ſubſtance, whereby it adheres like Hzmartites, or Terra Lemnia, unto the 
Lipps ; and this is that ſtone which is to be underſtood, when Phyſitians join 
it with Atites or the Eagle ſtone, and promiſe therein a vertue againſt abor- 
tron. | 

There is ſometime a miſtake concerning the variation of the compaſe, 
and therein one point is taken for another. For beyond the Aquator ſome 
men atcount its variation by the diverſion of the Northern point, whereas 
beyond that circle the Southern point is RR and the North ſub- 
mits his preheminency. For in the Southern coaſt either of America or 
Afcica, the Southern point defleds and varieth toward the land, as being 
diſpoſed and ſpirited that way by the meridionall and proper Hemiſphere. 
And therefore on that fide of the earth the varying point is beſt accounted by 
the Sonth. And therefore alſo the writings of ſome, and Maps of others, are 


to be enquired, that make the needle decline unto the Eaſt twelve degrees at | 


Capo Frio, . and fix at the ſtraits of Magellan; accounting hereby one point 
for anorher, and preferring the North in the liberties and province of the 
South. ; 

But certainly falſe it is what is commonly affirmed and beleeved, that 
Garlick doth hinder the attraction of the Loadſtone ; which is notwithſtand- 
mg delivered by grave and worthy Writers ; by Pliny, Solinus, Ptolomy, 


an Iron wire heated red hot and quenched in the juyce of Garlick, doth not- 
withſtanding contract a verticity from the earth, and attraeth the Southern 
point of the Needle. If alfo the tooth of a Loadſtone becovered or ſtuck in 
Garlick, it will notwithſtanding attra&;' and Needles excited and fixed in 
Garlick until{-rhey begin to raſt, doe yet retain their attaactive and polary 
reſpeds.. | 

Of the ſame ſtamp is that which is obtruded upon us by Authors anci- 
ent and modern, that an-Adamant or Diamond prevents or ſuſpends the 
attraction of the Loadſtone; as is in open termes delivered by Pliny. 
Adamas diffidet cum Alagnete Lapide, ut juxta poſits ferrum non patiater 


x Diamond be placed between a needle and a Loadſtone, there will ne- 
vertheleſſe enſue a Coition even over the body of the Diamond : and an 
eiſie matter 4t- is to touch or excite a needle through a Diamond, by placing 
itatthetooth of a Loaditone ; and therefore the relation is falſe or our eſti- 
mation of theſe gems untrue ; nor are they Diamonds which carry that name 
amongſt us. | | 

It is not-fuddenly to be received what Paracelſus in his book De generatione 
;neram, athemeth, that if a Loadſtone be anointed with Mercuriall oyle, or 
only put into Quickſilver,it omitteth its attraction for ever. For we have found 
that Loadftones and touched needles which hbave laid long time in Quickſilver 
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poſition ig extinftion. -Of greater repugnancy unto reaſon is hat 
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+ Many relations are made, and great expeations are raiſed from the Magnes | 


abſtrabi, ant fs admotus magnes apprehenderit, rapiat atque auferat. For if | 
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| feincui in oyle of Mars or Iron, it acquires an ability to extract or draw | 
| oe ar Co hencd inawall; for, as wn, have declared before, the vigor of | 
| the Loadſtone is deſtroyed by fire, nor will it be reimpregaated by any other 
Magnete then the earth. | 
Nor is it to be made out what ſeemeth very plauſible, and formerly hath 
| deceived us, that aLoadſtone will not attra& an Iron or Steel red hot. The 
falſiry hereof diſcovered firſt by Kircherus, we can confirm by iterated 
experiment ; very ſenſibly in armed Loadſtones, and obſcurely in any 
_— itis, that beſides fire ſome other waies there are of its deftruQion, 
as Age, Ruſt; and what is leaſt dreamt.on, an unnaturall or contrary ſitua- 
© | tion. For beingimpolarily adjoined unto a more vigorous Loadſtone, it will 
FEE | ina ſhort time exchange its poles ; or being kept in undue poſition, that is, 
& | nor lying on the meridian or with its poles inverted, it receives in. longer time | 
| impair inactivity,exchange of faces, and is more powerfully preſerved by fite 
then by the duſt of Steel. Burt the ſudden and fureſt way is fire; that is, fire 
not only actuall but potential! ; the one ſurely and ſuddenly, the other ſlow- 
ly and imperfectly; the one changing, the other deſtroying the figure. 
For if diſtilled Vinegar or Aqua fortis be powred upon the powder of Load- 
ſone, the ſubſiding powder dried, retainsſome magneticall vertue, and will 
Z” | be attraded by the Loadſtone : but if the menſtruum or diſſolyent be eva- |. 
* 2 | poracedtoaconſiſtence, andafterward doth ſhoor into Icycles or Cryſtals 
> | the Loadſtone hath no power upon them ; and iff a full diſſolution 0 Steel 
2 ſeparation of parts be made by precipitation or exhalation, the exficcated 
powder hath loſt its wings and aſcends not unto the Loadſtone. And though | 
a Loadſtone fired doe preſently omit its proper vertue, and according to the 
ofition in cooling contracts a new verticity from the earth, yet if the ſame 
be laid a while in Aqua fortis or other corroſive water, and taken out before 
a conſiderable corroſion; it ſtill reſerves its attraction, and will convert the 
Needle according to former polarity. And that duly preſerved from violent 
corroſion, or the naturall diſeaſe of ruſt, it may long conſerve its vertue, 
beſide the Magneticall vertue of the earth, which hath laſted ſince the crea- 
tion, a great example we have from the obſervation of our learned friend 
M- Graves, in an &gyptian Idoll cut out of Loadſtone, and found among 
the Mummies ; which till retains its attraction, though probably taken out of 
the mine about twothouſand years agoe. | 
It is improbable what Pliny affirmeth concerning the obje of its attraRti- 
on, that it attraQs not only ferreous bodies, but alſo /;quorem vitrs; for in | 
_- [the body of glaſſe there is no ferreous or —_— nature which might 
\.* | occafionattragion. For of the glaile we uſe, the pureſt is made of the fineſt 
ſand and the aſhes of Chali or Glaſſewort, and the courſer or green ſort 
of the aſhes of þrake or other plants. True it is that in the making of glaſſe, 
it hath been an ancient practice to caſt in pieces of Logdſtone : conceiving. it 
carried away allferreous and earthy parts, from the pure and running porti-- 
on of glaſſe, which the Loadſtone would not reſpe&, and therefore 'f char | 
attraftion were not rather elefricall then Magneticall, it was a won- 
drous effe& whar Helmont delivereth concerning a glaſſe wherein 'the ma- 
\Liſtery of Loadſtone was prepared; which after retained an attraQive 
; QUAUty. | 41 
| But that the Magnete attracteth more then common Iron, we can affirm. 
Ir attraReth the Smyris or Emery in powder ; It draweth the ſhining ar glaſlie 
| powder brought from the Indies, and uſuslly implied inwriting duſt. There 
y alſoin Smiths cinders by ſome adheſion of Iron whereby they appear as 
IT 3 . y 
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'' Many relations are made, and great expeRations are raiſed from the Magnes 
Cameus, or a Loadſtone,that hath a faculty to attract not only Iron but fleſh g 
but this upon enquiry, and as Cabeus hath alſo obſerved, is nothing elſe but| 
a weak,an inanimate kinde of Loadſtone, veined here and tliere with a few 
magnericall and ferreous lines; but chiefly conſiſting of a bolary and clammy 
ſubſtance, whereby it adheres like Hzmatites, or Terra Lemnia, unto the 
Lipps ; and this isthat ſtone which is to be underſtood, when Phyſitians join 
it with Ztites or the Eagle ſtone, and promiſe therein a vertue againſt abor- 
ron. | 
There is ſometime a miſtake concerning the variation of the compaſſe, 
and therein one point is taken for another. For beyond the Xquator ſome 
men atcount its variation by the diverſion of the Northern point, whereas 
beyond that circle the Southern point is — and the North ſub- 
mits his preheminency. For in the Southern coaſt either of America or 
Africa, the Southern point deflecs and varieth toward the land, as being 
diſpoſed and ſpirited that way by the meridionall and proper Hemiſphere. 
And therefore on that ſide of the earth the varying point is beſt accounted by 
the Sonth. And therefore alſo the writings of ſome, and Maps of others, are| 
to be enquired, that make the needle decline unto the Eaſt twelve degrees at 
Capo Frio, . and fix at the ſtraits of Magellan; accounting hereby one point 
for oo and preferring the North in the liberties and province of the 
| SOut. | 
That Garlick hin. | | But certainly falſe it is what is commonly affirmed and beleeved, that 
__ Garlick doth hinder the attraQion of the Loadſtone ; which is notwithſtand- 
"ah mg delivered by grave and worthy Writers ; by Pliny, Soliaus, Ptolomy, 
| Platarch',: Albertus, Mathiolus, Rueus, Langius, and many more. , 
effect as firange as that of Homers Moly, and the Garlick the gods beſtowed 
[upon Ulyffes.” Butthar'it is evidently falſe, many experiments declare. For 
| an Iron wire heated red hot and quenched in the juyceof Garlick, doth not- 
withſtanding contract a verticity from the earth, and attracteth the Southern 
point of the Needle. If alfo the tooth of a Loadſtone be covered or ſtuck in 
Garlick, it will notwichſtanding attra&; and Needles excited and fixed in 
Garlick untill rhey begin to ruſt, doe yet retain their attaaQtive and polary 
reſpects. . 
Of the fame ſtamp is that which is obtruded upon us by Authors anci- 
Noryetthe Ada. [ent ang modern, that an-Adamant or Diamond prevents or ſuſpends the 
wan or Diawond | arrraQtion of the Loadſtone; as is in open termes delivered by Pliny. 
| Adamas diffidet cum Alagnete Lapide, wt jarxta poſits ferrum non patiator 
abſtrabi, " ant ff admotts magnes apprebenderit, rapiat atque auferat. For if} 
a Diamond be placed between a needle and a Loadſtone, there will ne- 
vertheleſſe enſue a Coition even over the body of the Diamond : and an 
exſie matter 4t- is to tonch or excite a needle through a Diamond, by placing 
itat:the tooth of a Loaditone ; and therefore the relation is falſe or our eſti- 
mation of theſe gems untrue ; nor are they Diamonds which carry that name 
amongſt us. | 
It is not.ſuddenly to be received what Paracelſus in his book De generatione 
ireraw, athemeth, that if a Loadſtone be anointed with Mercurial] oyle, or 
dem 4 put into Quickſtver,it omitteth its attraction for ever. For we have found 
'rchat Loadſtones and touched needles which bave laid long time in Quickſilver 
[Hhavenotamitted their attraction ; and we alſo finde that red hot needles or 
| wires extinguiſhed in Quickſtlver, doe yet acquire a verticity according tO 
the Lawsof poſition in extinftion. Of greater repugnancy unto reaſon is chat 
| which he delivers concerning its graduation, that heated .infire and often ex- 
*z ringuiſhe 
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ile faſtened ina wall ; for, as we have declared before, the vigor of 
—— is deſtroyed by fice, nor will it be reimpregaated by any other 
Magnete then the earth. | | 
Nor is it to be made out what ſeemeth very plauſible, and formerly hath 
deceived us, that aLoadſtone will not attra& an Iron or Steel red hot. The 
falſity hereof diſcovered firſt by Kircherus, we can confirm by iterated 
experiment ; very ſenſibly in armed Loadſtones, and obſcurely in any 
er. | ; 
_— itis, that beſides fire ſome other waies there are of its deſtruQtion, 
as Age, Ruſt; and what is leaſt dreamt. on, an unnacurall or contrary ſitua- 
tion. For beingampolarily adjoined unto a more vigorous Loadſtone, it will 
ina ſhort time exchange its poles; or being kept in undue poſition, that is, 
nor lying on the meridian or with its poles inverted, it receives in longer time 
| impair in activicy,exchange of faces, and is more powerfully preſerved by ſite 
then by the duſt of Steel. But the ſudden and ſureſt wayisfire; that is,; fire 
not only actuall but potentiall ; the oneſurely and ſuddenly, the other ſlow- 
ly and imperfectly; the one changing, the other deſtroying the figure. 
For if diſtilled Vinegar or Aqua fortis be powred upon the powder of Load- 
ſtone, the ſubſiding powder dried, retains ſome magneticall vertue, and will 


ringuiſhed in oyle of Mars or Iron, it acquires an ability co extract or draw 


ated to a conſiſtence, and afterward doth ſhoot into Icycles or Cryſtals 

the Loadſtone hath no power upon them ; and iff a full diſſolution o Steel 
2 ſeparation of parts be made by precipitation or exhalation, the exſiccated 
powder hath loſt its wings and aſcends not unto the Loadſtone. And though 
a Loadſtone fired doe preſently omit its proper vertue, and according to the 

ofition in cooling contracts a new verticity from the earth, yetif the ſame- 

e laid a while in Aqua fortis or other corroſive water, and taken out before 
a conſiderable corroſion; it ſtill reſerves its attraction, and will convert the 
Needle according to former polarity. And that duly preſerved from violent 
corroſion, or the naturall diſeaſe of ruſt, it may long conſerve its vertue, 
beſide the Magneticall vertue of the earth, which hath laſted ſince the crea- 
tion, a great example we have from the obſervation of our learned friend 
M* Graves, in an &gyptian Idoll cut out of Loadſtone, and found among 
the Mummies ; which ſtill retains its attraRion, though probably taken out of 
the mine about twothouſand years agoe. 

It is improbable what Pliny aftirmeth concerning the obje of its attracti- 
on, that it attracts not only ferreous bodies, but alſo /;qxorem vitr:; for in 
the body of glaſſe there is no ferreous or m—_— nature which might 
occaſion attraction. For of the glatle we uſe, the pureſt is made of the fineſt 
ſand and the aſhes of Chali or Glaſſeworr, and the courſer or green ſort 
| of the aſhes of Þrake or other plants. True it is that in the making of glaſſe, 
it hath been an ancient practice to caſt in pieces of Logdſtone : conceiving it 
carried away allferreous and earthy parts, from the pure and running porti- 
on of plaſſe, which the Loadſtone would nor reſpet, and therefore if that 
attraftion were not rather elefricall then Magneticall, it was a _ won- 
drous effe& whar Helmont delivereth concerning a glaſſe wherein the ma- 
\Liſtery of Loadſtone was prepared; which after retained an attraQive 
| quality. *., 
| But chat the Magnete attracteth more then common Jron, we can affirm. 

It attraRteth the Smyris or Emery in powder ; It draweth the ſhining ar glaſlie 
| powder brought from the Indies, and uſually implied in waiting Ault. [There 


be attracted by the Loadſtone : but if the menſtruum or diſſolyent be eva- |. 


| alſoin Smiths cinders by ſome adheſion of Iron whereby they appear as 
T2 | it 
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lit were glazed, ſometime to be found a Magneticall operation ; for ſome 
thereof applied have power to move the Needle. But whether the aſhes of 
vegetables which grow over Iron mines contra a Magneticall quality, as 
containing ſome minerall particles, which by ſublimation aſcend unto their | 
roots, and are attracted together with their nouriſhment ; according as ſome 
athrm -from the like obſervations upon the mines of Silver, Quickſilver and 
Gold ; wemuſt refer unto further experiment. 

- Ttisalfo improbable and ſomething ſingular what ſome conceive, and Eu- 
ſebius Nierembergiusa Jate writer and Jeſuit of Spain delivers, that the bod 
of man is Magnericall, and being placed in a boat, the veſſell will never rel 
untill the head refpecteth the Norch. If this be true, the bodies of Chriſti- 


{ans doe lye unnaturally in their graves. King Cheops ings. tomb, and the 


Jews in their beds have fallenupon the naturail poſition: who reverentially 
declining the ſituation of their temple, nor willing to lye'as that ſtood ; doe 
place their beds from North. to South, and delight ro:fleep meridionally. 
This opinion confirmed would much advance the microcoſmicall conceit, | 
and commend the Geography of Paracelſus ; who according to the cardi- 
nall points of the world divideth the body of man; and therefore working 
upon humane ordure and by long preparation rendring it odiferous, he terms 
it Zibeta Occidental;s, Weſtern Civet ; making the face: the Eaſt, but the 
poſteriors the America or Weſtern part of his microcoſme. The verity 
hereof, might eaſily be trieg.in Wales, where there are portable boats, and 
made of leather, which w convert upon the impulſion of any verticity ; 
and ſeemto be the ſame whereof in his deſcriprion of Brittain Cafar hath left 
ſome mention. | 

Another kinde of verticity, is that which Angelus doce mihi jus, alias, 
[Michael Sundevogis, ina Tra& de ſulphare, diſcovereth in Vegetables, from 
ſticks let fall or depreſſed under water ; which equally framed and permit- 
red unto themſelves, will aſcend at the upper end, or that which was verti- 
call inits vegetation ; wherein notwithſtanding, as yet, we have not found 
ſfatisfaAion. Although perhaps too greedy of magnalities, we are apt to 
make but favourable experiments concerning welcome. truths, and ſuch deſt- 
red verittes. | 

It is alſo wondrous ſtrange what Lzlius Biſciola reporteth, that if unto ten 
ounces of Loadſtone one of Iron be added, it encreaſeth not unto eleven, but 
weighs ten ounces ſtill. A relation inexcufable in his work, of leaſurable 
howres : the examination being as ready as the relation, and the falſity tried 


as eaſily as delivered. Nor isit to be omitted what is taken up by Czſius Ber- 1 
nardus a late Mineralogiſt, and originally confirmed by Porta, that needles| 


ſtone ; which will not conſiſt with experiment. - And therefore, as Gilbertus 
obſerveth, he might be deceived, in touching ſuch needles with Diamonds, 
which had a verticity before, as we have declared moſt needles to have; and 
ſo had he touched them with gold or filver,he might have concluded a magne- 
ticall vertve therein. x "x7 

In the ſame form may we place Fracaſtorius his attraRtion of ſilver, Philo- 
ſtratus his Pantarbes; Apollodorus and Beda his relation of the Loadſtone 
that attraQed only in the night. But moſt inexcuſable is Franciſcus Rueus, a 
man of our own profeſſion ; who in his Diſcourſe of gemmes mentioned in 
the Apocalyps, undertakes a Chapter of the Loadſtone ; wherein ſubſtan- 
tially and upon experiment he ſcarce delivereth any thing ; making enumera- 
tion of its traditionall qualities ; whereof he ſeemeth to beleeve many, and 


ſome above conviaed by experience, he is fain. to ſalve as impoſtures of the 


devil, 


_ 


touched with a Diamond contra a verticity, even as they doe with a Load- b | 
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devil. But Beetiusde Boot Phyſician unto Rodulphus the ſecond, hath recom- 
penced this defet; and in his Trac, de Lapidibus & Gemmus, ſpeaks vety 
materially hereof; and his diſcourſe is conſonant unto experience and 
on. | 
|| = for relations Hiſtoricall, though many there be of leſſe account, yertwo 
Tet | alone deſerve conſideration ; The firft concernerh magneticall recks, andattri- 
T1 | ive mountains in ſeverall parts of the earth. The other the rombe of Mah6- 
= | metand bodies ſuſpended inthe aire. Of rocks magneticall there are likewiſe 
Zi two relations ; for ſome arg delivered to be in the Indies, and ſome in the 
<&: extremity of the North, and about the very pole. The Northern account is 
8 commonly aſcribed unto Olaus Magnus Archbiſhop of Upfale, who out of 
his predecefſour Joannes, Saxo and others, compiled a hiſtory of ſome Nor- 
| rhern Nations ; but this aſſertion we have not diſcovered in that work of his 
which paſſeth among us, and ſhould beleeve his Geography herein no more 
| chen that in the firſt line of his book ; when he affirmeth rhar Biarmia ( which 
js not ſeventy degreesin latitude) hath the pole for its Zenith, and Equino- 
' Riall for the Horizon, 
Now upon this foundation how uncertain ſoever men have erefted mighty 
{| illations; aſcribing thereto the cauſe of the Needles direion, and concei- 
E | ving the effluxions from theſe mountains and rocks invite the lilly toward the 
® | North ; which conceit though countenanced by learned men, is not made 
| out either by experience or reaſon ; for no man hath yer attained or given a 
| ſenſible account of the pole by ſome degrees. Itis alſo obſerved the Needle 
| doth very much vary as it approacheth the pole ; whereas were there ſuch 
direction from the rocks, upon a nearer approachment ic would more di- 
rely reſpet them. Beſide, were there ſuch magneticall rocks under the pole, 
yet being ſo far removed they would produce no ſuch effe&; for they that 
faile by the Ile of Ilua now called Elba in the Thuſcan ſea which abounds in 
veins of Loadſtone, obſerve no variation or inclination. of the Needle; much 
| lefſe may they expeRa direction from rocks at the end of the earth. And laſtly, 
men that aſcribe thus much unto rocks of the North, muſt preſume or diſco- 
ver the like magneticals Kzthe South : For inthe Southern ſeas and far be- 
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Norrhern Ocean. 


delivered of old by Pliny ; wherein ſaith he, they are fo placed both in abun- 
*# |danceand vigor, that it provesan adventure of hazard to paſſe thoſe coaſts in 
| Z% }a ſhip with Iron nailes. Serapion the Moor, an Author of geod eſteem and 

-# [reaſonable antiquity, confirmeth the ſame, whoſe expreſſion in the word 
= | magnes is this. The mine of this ſtone is inthe ſea coaſt of India ; whereto 
k | when Ships approach, there is no Iron in them which flies not like a bird unto 
| theſe mountains; and therefore their Ships are faſtened not with Tron bur 
wood, for otherwiſe oy would betorn to peeces. But this aſſertion, how 


by Nearchus the Admirall of Alexander; who not knowing the compaſſe, 
was fain to coaſt that ſhore. | 

For the relation concerning Mahomet, it is generally beleeved his comb 
at Medina Talnabi, in Arabia, without any viſible ſupporters hangeth in 
the ayre between two Loadſtones artificially contrived both above and 
below. Which conceit is very fabulous, and evidently falſe from therteſti- 
'mony of ocular Teſtators ; who affirm his romb is made of ſtone and lyerh 
upon the ground ; as betides others the learned Voſſtus obferveth from 


Gabriel | 


—_— —  —  —— 


| yond the &quator, variations are large, and declinations as conſtant asin the | 


The other relation of Loadſtone mines and rocks, in the ſhore of India is | 


poſitive ſoever, is contradicted by all Navigators that paſſe that way ; which | be 
are now many and of our own Nation and might ſurely have been controuled |* 
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{ Gabriel Sionita, and Joannes Heſronita, two Maronites in their. relations 
hereof. Of ſuch intentions and attempt by Mahometans we read in ſome re 
lators; and that might be the occaſion of the fable, which by tradition of 
time and diſtance of place enlarged into the ſtory of being accompliſhed, 
And this hath been promoted by attempts of the like nature; for we reade 
in Pliny that one Dinocrates began to Arch the Temple of Arſinoe in Alex- 
indria with Loadſtone, that ſo her ſtatue might be ſuſpended in the ayreto 
the amazement of the beholders. And to lead on our credulity herein, con- 
firmation may be drawn from Hiſtory and Writers of good authority ; ſo isit| 
reported by Ruffinus, that in the Temple of Serapis there was an Iron Chariot| # 
ſuſpended by Loadſtones in the ayre, which ſtones removed, the Chariot fell| 
and daſhed into pieces. The like doth Beda report of Bellerophons horſe; 
which framed of Iron, and placed between two Loadftones with wings ex- 
panſed, hung pendulous in the ayre. | | 

The verity of theſe ſtories we ſhall not further difpute, their poſſibility we 
may in ſome way determine; if we conceive, what no man will deny, that 
bodies ſuſpended in the ayre have this ſuſpenſion from one or many Load- 
ſtones placed both above and below it ; orelſe by one or many placed only 
above it. Likewiſe the body ro be ſuſpended inreſpet of theLoadſtone a- 
bove, is either placed firſt at a pendulous diſtance in the medium, or elſe at- 
tracted unto that fite by the vigorof the Loadſtone ; and ſo wefirſt affirm 


it being ſo equally attracted unto both that it determineth it ſelf unto neither, 
But ſurely this poſition will be of no duration; for if the ayre be agitated orf 
the body waved either way, it omits the equilibration and difpoſeth ir ſelf} 
unto the neareſt attraor. Again, it isnot impoſſible ( though hardly feiſt-} 
ble) by a ſingle LoadRone to ſuſpend an Iron in the ayre, the Iron being} 
artificially placed, and at a diſtance guided toward the ſtone, untill it finde 
the neutrall point, wherein its gravity juſt equals the'magneticall quality ; 
the one exaRtly extolling as much as the other depreſſeth. And laſtly, im- 
poſſible it is that if an Iron reſt upon the ground, and a Loadſtone be placed 
over it, it ſhould ever ſo ariſe asto hangin the wily or medium ; for that 
vigor which at a diſtance is able tooyercome the reſiſtance of its gravity and 
eo lift itup from the earth, will as it approacheth nearer be ſtill more able to 
attra& it; and itwillnever remain in the middle that could not abide inthe 
extreams : Now the way of Baptiſta Porta that by a thred faſteneth a Needle| | 
to a table, and then ſo guides and orders the ſame, that by the attraction of the| #% 
Loadſtone it abideth in the ayre, infringeth not this reaſon ; for this is a vi-] 
olent retention; and ifthe thred be looſened, the Needle aſcends and adheres}: 
unto the Attracor. | . 

The third conſicerationconcerneth Medicall relations ; wherein what ever 
effes are delivered, they are either derived from its minerall and ferreous 
condition, or elſe magneticall operation. Unto the ferreous and minerall 
quality pertaineth what Dioſcorides an ancient Writer and Souldier under} 
Anthony and Cleopatra, affirmeth, that half a dram of Loadſtone given with 
honey and water, proves a purgative medicine, and evacuateth groſſe hu- 
mors. But this is aquality of great incertainty ; for omitting the vehicle of| 
water and honey, which is of a laxative power ir ſelf, the- powder of ſome[ 
Loadſtones in this doſe doth rather conſtipate and binde, then purge and 
looſen the belly. And if ſometimes it cauſe any laxity, it is probably in the 
ſame way with Iron and Steel unprepared ; which will diſturb ſome bodies;} 
and work by purge and vomit. And therefore, whereas it is delivered inz 


book afribed unto Galen that it is a good medicine in dropfies, and — 
: the 


that poflible it is a body may be ſuſpended between two Loadſtones ;; that is; 


| nes of Chalybeat medicines; and the benefits of Ironand Steel\inſtrong 
= | obſtructions. And therefore that was probably a different vein of Loadſtone, 


; or infeted with other minerall mixture, which the ancients commended for 


: 274 affirmative which ſaies the Loadſtone is poiſon; and therefore inthe liſts of 
R228 | poiſons we finde it in many Authors. Bur this our-experience cannot confirm, 


WY 
a 


; —_ 
9. | 


aters of perſons ſo affected: It may I confeſſe by ficcity and aſtriftion 
ord a confirmation unto parts relaxed, and ſuch as be hydropically diſpo 
ſed ; and by theſe qualities it may be uſefull in Hernias or Ruptures,,and- for 
.| theſe it-is commended' by Atius, Agineta and .Oribafius ; who only affirm 
that it contains the vertue of Hzmarites;, and being burnt was ſometimes vend- 
ed for it. Wherein notwithſtanding there is an higher vertue : and in the 
ared, or in rich veins thereof, though crude, we have obſerved the 


a purgative medicine, and ranked the fame with the violenteſt kindes there- 
| of: with Hippophae, Cneoron and Thymelza, as we finde it in Hippocrates ; 
and might: be ſomewhat doubrfull, whether by the Magneſian ſtone, he un- 
derſtood the Loadſtone ; did not Achilles Statius define the ſame, the ſtone 
that loveth Iron. RET FI | 
To this minerall condition belongeth what is delivered.-by ſome, that 
wounds which are made with weapons excited by the Loadſtone; contra a 
| | malignity, and become of more difficult cure ; which neyerthelefle is not to 
* | be found in the inciſion of Chyrurgions wich knives and lancets touched ; 
which leave no ſuch effe&t behindethem. Hither muſt we alſo referre that 


and the praQice of the King of Zeilan clearly contradicteth ; who as Garcias 
ab Horto, Phyſician unto the Spaniſh Viceroy delivereth; hath all his meat 
ſerved up indiſhes of Loadſtone, and conceives thereby he preſerveth the vi- 
| [Sour of youth. | be Ie on ; | 

Bur ſurely from a magneticall ativity muſt be made out what is let fall by 
{Etius,that a Loadſtone held inthe hand of one that is podagricall,doth either 
cure or give great eaſe in the Gout. Or what Marcellus Empericus, affirmeth, 
thatas an amulet it alſo cureth the head-ach ; which are but additions unto; 
its proper nature, and Hopefull enlargements of its allowed attraction; for 
perceiving its ſecret power to draw magneticall bodies, men have invented a 
new attraction to draw out the dolour and pain of any part. And from ſuch 
grounds it ſurely became. a philter, and was conceived a medicine of ſome 
venereall attraction; and therefore upon this ſtone they graved the Image of 
Venus, according unto that of Claudian, Yenerem magnetica gemma figurat. 
Hither inuſt we alſo referre what is delivered concerning its power to draw 
out of the body bullets and heads of arrows, and for the like intention is 


mixed up in plaiſters : which courſe although-as vain and ineffeuall it be re- 
jected by many good Authors, yet is it not me thinks ſo readily to be denied, | 
nor the. practice of many Phyſicians which have thus compounded plaiſters, 
| {thus ſuddenly to be condemned, as may be obſerved in the Emplaſtrum divi- 

num Nicolai, the Emplaſtrum nigrum of Augſpurge; the Opodeldoch and 
Attratlivum of Paracelſus, withſeverall more inthe Diſpenſatory of Wecker, 
and praciice of Sennertus; the cure alfo of Hernias, or Rupeures in Pareus 
and the method alſo of curation lately delivered by Daniel Beckherus, .and 
—_ by the Profeſſors of Leyden in the Tract de Cultivore Pruſſiaco,1636- 
' 


De morbi4 ine 
ternts, 


at is, of a young man of Spruceland that caſually ſwallowed down a knife | .,,,. 


about ten inches long, which wascut out of his ſtomach and the wound heal- 


edup. In which cure to attra& the Knife to a conyenient-ſituation, . there was | 


applied a plaiſter made up with the powder of Loadſtone. Now this kinde.of 
practice Libavius, Gilbertus,and lately Swickardus'in his Ars Magnerica, con- 


demn, as vain, and altogether unuſefull ; becauſe a Loadſtone in powder hath 
K no 


. «as 
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#6 artraKive power ; for in thar form ir omits his polary reſpedts, and loſer 
thoſe parrs which are the rule of attraction. | 
Whereitt to ſpeak compendiouſly, if experiment hath not deceived vs, we 
firſt affirm, that a Loadſtone in powder omits not all attraction. For if the| 
powder of a rich vein be in a reaſonable quantity pros toward the Needle 
freely placed, it will not appear to be void of all zivity, but will be able to 
Rtirit. Nor hath it only a power to move the Needle in powder and by ir ſelf, 
but this will it alſo doe, if incorporated and mixed with plaifters; as we have|| 
made rriall in the EMplaſirmm de Minxio ; with half an ounce of the male, |] 
mixing a dram of Loadſiene . For applying the magdaleon orroale unto the|} 
Needle it would both ftir andattraRt it ; not equally in all parts, bur more vi 
gorouſly in ſome, according unto the mine of the ſtone more plentifnlly dif 
perſed in the maſſe. And laſtly, in the Loadſtone powdered, the polary re- 
ſpecs are fot wholly deftroyed. For thoſe diminutive particles are nor ato» 
micall or meerly indiviſible, but conſiſt of dimenſions ſuthcient for their ope 
rations though in obſcurereffets. Thus if unto the powder of Loadſtone or 
Iron weadmovethe North pole of the Loadftone, the powders or fmall di 
viſions will ere& and conform themſelves thereto : bur if the South pole ap- 
proach, —— Do fabſide, and inverting their bodies refpe&t the Loadſtone 
| with the other extream. And this will happen not only in a body of powder 
| rogether;but in any particle or duſt divided from it. | 5 wy 
Now though we diſavow not theſe plaifters, yet ſhall we not omit twolks 
cautions in their uſe ; that therein the ſtone be not too ſubtilly powdered; 
For it will detter manifeſt irs zttraction in a more ſenſible dimenſion. That 
where is deſired a ſpeedy effect, it may be contidered whether it were not bet» 
ter to relinquiſh the powdered plaiſters, and to apply an entire Loadftone un 
ro the pare: And though the other be not wholly ineffequall, whether this 
way be not more powerfull, and fo might have been inthe cure of the young 
man delivered by Beckerus. | 
The laſt confideration,concerneth Magicall relations; in which account we 
comprehend effects derived and fathered upon hidden qualities, fpecificall 
forms, Antipathies and Sympathies, whereof from received grounds of Art, 
no reaſons are derived. Herein relations are ſtrange and numerous ; men be- 
ing apt inallages to multiply wonders, and Philoſophers dealing with admi- 
rable bodies as Hiſtorians have done with excellent men ; upon the firengrh 
of their great atchievements, aſcribing acts unto them nor only falfe, but im- 
poſſible ; and exceeding truth as much in their relations, as they have others | *# 
in their actions. Hereot we ſhall briefly mention ſome delivered by Authors| | # 
of good eſteem ; whereby we may diſcover the fabulous inventions of ſome, | |; 
the credulous ſupinity of others, and the great differvice unto truth by borh ;| | 
multiplying obſcurities in nature, and authoriſing hidden qualities thar are 
falſe ; whereas wiſe men are aſhamed there are ſo many true. | 
And firſt, Dioſcorides puts a ſhrewd quality upon ic, and ſuch as men are 
apt enough to experiment, and therewith difcovers the incontinency of a4 
wife, by placing the Loadſtone under her pillow ; whereu pon ſhe will not be 
| able co remainin bed with her husband. The fame he alſo makes a help unto 
theevery. For theeves faith he, _— a deſigne upon a houſe, doe makea 
|fireatthe four corners thereof, and caſt therein the fragmems of Loadſtone;| 
[whence ariſeth a fume thar ſo diſturbeth the.inhadicants, thar rhey Forſake 
[the houſe and leave it to the ſpoil of the robbers. This relation how ridi> 
[| culous ſoever, hath Albertus taken upabove a thouſand years after, and Mar- 
|bodens the Frenchman hath continued it the ſame inLarine verſe ; which with 
| j_ nores of PiAtorius is currant unto our dates. As ſtrange muſt be the 
: : Lithomancy 
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| | fone preſerved in the falt of a Remora, acquires a power toattratgold out 
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- fame Loadſtone, and at the ſame point : of theſe two, whenſoever I removed 
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| Lirhomancy or divination from this ſtone, whereby as Tzerzes delivers, He 
lenus the Prophet foretold the deſtruction of Troy ; and the Magick thereof, 
not fafely.to be beleeved, which was delivered by Orpheus, .that ſprinkled 
with water itwill upon a queſtion emit a voice not much unlike an Infant. 
But ſurely. the Loadſtone of Laurentius Guaſcus the Phyſician: is nevertobe 
marched ; wherewith as Cardan delivereth, whatſoever needles or bodies 
were touched,the wounds and punQures made thereby, were never feltat all. 
And yet as ſtrange a vertue is that which is delivered by ſome, that: #Load- 


frhe deepeſt wells. Certainly a ſtudied abſurdity, not caſually caſt out, but 

lorcad _——_— : forthe ſtrangeneſle of the effe& ever to be admired, 
and the difficulty of the triall never to convicted. $52 

Theſe conceits are of that monſtroſity that they refute themſelves in their 


'| recitements. There is another of better notice, and whiſpered thorow-the | 


world with ſome attention ; credulous and vulgar auditors readily beleeving 
it, and more judicious and diſtin&ive heads, notaltogether rejeting it. The 
conceit is excellent, and if the effet would follow,ſomewhat divine ; where- 
by we might communicate like ſpirits, and conferre on earth with Menippus 
in the Moon ; which is pretended from the ſympathy of two needles touched 
with the ſame Loadſtone, and placed in the center of two Abecedary circles, 
or rings with letters deſcribed round about them ; one friend keeping one,and 
another the other, and agreeing upon an hour wherein they will communi- 
cate : For then, faith tradition, at what diſtance of place ſoever, ten one 
needle ſhall be removed unto any letter ; the other by a wonderfull ſympathy 
will move unto the ſame. Bur honin I confeſle my experience can finde no 
cruth ; for having expreſly framed two circles of wood, and according tothe 
number of the Lartine letters divided each into twenty three parts; placing 
therein two ſtiles or needles compoſed of the ſame ſteel, rouched with the 


A. 


the one, although bur at the diſtance of half a ſpanne, the other would ſtand 
like Hercules pillars, and if the earth ſtand ſtil], have ſurely no motion art all. 
Now as it is not m— that any body ſhould have no boundaries, | or Sphere 
of its ativity, ſo is it improbable ir ſhould effeRthar at diſtance, which nearer 
hand it cannot atall perform. | | | 
Again, The concett is ill contrived, and one effe&t inferred, whereas rhe 
contrary will enſue. For if the removing of one of the needles from 4to B, 
ſhould h 
Aro, B, but repellit from 4ro.Z: for needles excited by the ſame point of 
the ſtone, doe not attraR; but avoid each other, even as theſe alſo doe, when 
their invigorated extreams approach unto one another. | 
Laſtly, Were this conceit afſuredly true, yet were it not a concluſion at 
every diſtance to be tried byevery head : it being no ordinary or Almanack 
buſineſſe, but a probleme Mathemarticall, to finde out the difference of 
hours 1n different places; nor doe the wiſeſt exactly fatisfie themſelves-in 
all. For the hours of ſeverall places anticipate each other, according unto 
their Longitudes ; which are not exa&tly, diſcovered of every place ; and 
therefore the triall hereof at a. conſiderable. intervall; is beſt performed ar 
the diſtance of the Antzci ; that is; ſuch habitations as have the'ſame Me- 
ridiah and equall parallel, on different ſides of the Equator; or more plainly 
the ſame Longitude, and the fame Latitude unto the South,. which we have 
" the North. For unto ſuch Situations it is noon-and midnight at the very 
ame time. | | 


And therefore the Sympathy of theſe Needlesis much of the ſame mould, 
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ave any aQtion or influence on the other ; it would not inticeit from | 
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with that intelligence which is prerended-from the: fleſh-of one body tranſi 
raxted by:infifion into-another- For if by the Art of Taliacorius, - a pernns 
ration. of fleſh, or-tranfmutation be made from. one. mans body into-anoiſ 
ther, as.if a -piefe of fleſh be exchanged from the biciputall-miſcle of either|* 
parties arme,: ad about them both, an-Aſphabet circumſcribed ; uponatime|; 
appointed as ſome-cconceptionsaffirm, they may communicate at what diſtanes |: 
fevers For if the one ſhall- prick himſelf in 4, the other ar the ſame time }* 
wiltbaveafenſe thereof inthe ſane part; and upon inſpeQion of hisarme; | 
perceivewhar-letters rhe other points out in his. Which js away of intelli- 
gence very firange; and:would requite the Arr of Pythagoras; who could |: 
; Now this Magneticallconceit how ſtrange ſoever, might have ſome origi}; 
nail in reafon;; for .men obſerving ho ſolid: body, whatſoever did interrupr þ; 
iesacion,. might be induced to beleeve no diſtance would rerminare the fame ;Þ- 
and moſt conceiving it pointed unto the pole of heaven; might alſo opinion | 
that nothing between could reſtrain is. Whoſoever was * Author, the |} 
Agqlus.that blew: ic about, was Famianus Strada, thar elegant Jeſuit in” his }þ? 
Rhetoricall-proluſions, who choſe out this ſubje& to expreſfe the ſtile of |-- 
þ | Lucretius. But neither Baptiſta Porta, de furtivs kterarum notis; Trithemius}- 
| Nwxcinanim, | in his;Steganography,  Selenus in his Cryptography, or Nunciuns inanimatu |. 
by D. Godwin | make any conſideration hereof:. although they deliver many waies to-com-Þ# 
| no Hcte- | aunicate thoughts at diſtance. And this wewill not deny-may in ſome man- ji 
Pa ner be Meded by the Loadſtone ; that is, from one room into another; by 4 

: placinga table in the-wall cogamon unto both, and writing thereon thefame | 
letters ene againſt another :for upon the approach of a vigorous Loadſtone | 
| Unto.3 letter.onthis ſide, the Needle will move unto the ſame onthe other: |: 

But: this is very different way from ours at preſent ; and hereof there are mas | 
ny waiesdelivered, and:more may be diſcovered which contradi nottherule 
Of its Operations. FLO x : | 53d 
' As for wnguentum Armarium, called alſo Magneticam,it belongs notto this 1:7 
diſcourſe, it neither having the Loadſtone for its ingredient, nor any -one'of |# 
its ations ; but ſuppoſeth other principles, as common and univerſall ſpirits, { ? 
which convey the action of the remedy unto the part, and conjoins the vertne |: 3 
of bodies far disjoined. But perhaps the cures it doth,are not worth ſo-mighry | 
principles; it commonly healing but ſimple wounds, and-ſuch as mundifed |-+ 
and kept clean,doe need no other hand thenthar of Nature, and the Balfam of |-+ 
the proper part-' Unto which effet, there being fields of Medicines, it may } 
be.a hazardous curioſity to rely on this; and-becauſe men ſay the effet doth | 
generally-follow; .it might be.worth the experiment to try, whether the ſame |.” 
will not enſue upon the ſame method of cure, by ordinary Balſams, or common: ; 
vulgerary plaſters. : © © : TE 
owes 4 other Magnetiſmes may be pretended, and the like attraQtions|.:! 
through all the creatures of nature. Whether the ſame be verified in the |: 
aQtion.of the-Sun.upon inferiour bodies, whether there be Zolian, magnets, |. 
| whether the flux' and reflux of the ſea be cauſed by any Magnetiſmefrom 
the Moon ; whether the like be m_ made out, or rather metaphorically 
verified in the ſympathies of plants and'animals, might afford alarpe diſpute ; | - 
and Kircherus in his Catena Mapnetica hath excellently diſcuffed the fame ; |: 
which work came late unto our hand, but might have much advantaged rhis | *. 
dſ{courſe. - :. EU welnN LES, 
- Qther Diſcourſes:there might be made-of the- Loadſtone; 'as Morall, wt p7 
ſticall, "Theologicall ; and ſome have handſomly done:them, as Ambrofe, |. 
Auſtine, Gulielims Parifienſis, and many more; but theſe faltunder no rule, |: 
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Fw £5 thus ſpoken of theLoadſtone and bodies Magnetieall,” T fall in 
he next place deliver ſomewhat of Elearicall,' and fuch as may; feem' 
to have attraction like the other; and hereof we ſhall-alfo delivef whatipars | 
ticularly ſpoken or not_ generally known is manifeſtly or probab 
whar generally beleevedis alſo falſe or dubions. ' Now by Eledticall —4 
Iunderſtand not ſuch as are Mertallica!l, mentioned by Pliny; and the 'An- 
cients; for their Elerum was a mixture made- of gold, withthe addition 
1 of a fifth part'of filver; a ſubſtance now as unknown, as true Aurichalcum; 
or Corifithian brafſe, and ſer down” among things loſt by- Pancirollus: | 
Nor by .Ele&rick bodies doe T conceive ſuch only as take up ſhavings, 
{ ſtrawes, and light bodies, in which number the "Ancients otily-placed Fet 
and Amber ; bur ſach as conveniently placed -unto'their objects attra& all 
bodies palpable whatſoever. I ſay, conveniently placed, that is, in regafd 
{of the obje&, that it be not too ponderous, or atty way affixed; in regard of | 
the Agent, that it be not foul orſullied, bat wiped, -rubbet and excitared; | 
{inregard of both, that they be conveniently diſtant, and- no- impeditnentir-þ 
terpoſed. I fay, all bodies palpable, thereby excluding fire, which indee& ie} 
will notattra&; noryet draw through it ; for fire confumes "Ks efluxions by 
which it ſhould attract. = 8 ae SOUS. Se OL 4 6h INES 
Now although in this rank but-two were commonly mentioned by the 
Ancients, Gilbertus diſcovereth many more as Diamonds, Saphyres; Car- 
buncles, Iris, Opalls, Amethyſtes, Berill, Cliryſtall, Briſtollftones, Sulphur, | | 
Maſtick, hard Wax, hard Rofin, Arſenic, Sal germne, roch Alwme, common} 
Glaſſe, Stibium, or glaſſe of Antimony. Unto'theſe' Cabeus -addeth white 
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{ rractive ; as Emeralds,Pearl, Jaſpis, Corneleans, Agathe;Heliotropes, Marhls 
Alablaſter, Touchſtone, Flint and Bezoar. -Glaſſe attracts bur weakly,thoygl| 
Clear ; ſome ſlick-ſtones and thick: glaſſes indifferently : Arſenic but weakly,| 
ſo likewiſe glaſſe ot Antimony ; but Crocus: Metallorum not at all. Salresgg. 


nerally but weakly,as Sal Gemma, Alum and alſo Talke ; nor very diſcoverah| 
by any frication: bur if gently warmed at the fire,and wiped with a dry clorh 
they will better diſcover their Elecricities. | *.,. no 
No mettall attracts, nor animall concretion we know, althotgh politeſ=# 
and>fmooth-; as we have made triall in Elkes hooves, Hawkes talons,' thel 
ſword of a-Sword fiſh, Tortoyſe ſhels, Sea-horſe and Ele oe teeth, in| 
bones, in Harts horn, and what is uſually conceived Unicorns horn ; no wood 
though never ſo:hard and poliſhed, although our of ſome Elecrick bodig| 
proceed ;- as Ebony, 'Box, Lignumvitz; Cedar; &c: And although- Jet and] 
Amber be reckoned among Bitumens, yet neither doe we finde Aſphaltus;| 
that is, Bitumen of Judea, nor Seacole, nor Camphire, nor Mummia to 
attract ; alrhough we. have tried in large and poliſhed pieces. Now this 
attraction have: we tried in ſtrawes and paleous bodies, in needles of 
Iron equilibrated ; -powders of wood and Iron, in Gold and Silver foliate! 
and. not only in ſolid but fluent and liquid bodies, as oyles made both by Wi 
_—_— and diſtillation ; in water, in ſpirits of wine, vitrioll and Aqua 
— Buthow this attraQtion is made is not ſo eaſily determined; that *tis performs 
ed by effluviums is plain and granted by moſt ; for Elecricks will not come} 
monly attra&,' except they grow hot or become perſpirable: Forif they be 
foul and obnubilared,it hinders their efluxion ; nor if they be covered though 
but with Linen or Sarſenet, or if a body be interpoſed, for that intercepts the] 
 effluvium. :If alſo a powerfulland broadEleqrick of wax or Anime be held] 
over finepowder, the- Aromes or. ſmall particles will aſcend moſt riumerouſly| 
unto it ; and if the EleQrick be held unto the light, it may be obſerved that} 
many thereof will fly, and be as it were diſcharged from the Eleqrick to the] 
diſtance ſometime of two or three inches ; which motion is performed by the 
breath of the effluvium iſſuing with agility ; for as the Ele&rick cooleth, the! 
Eabens his way { Projection of the Aromes ceaſeth. | | | 
on in | The manner hereof Cabeus wittily attempteth, affirming that this efflu- 
vium attenuateth and impelleth the neighbour ayre, which returning home | 
in a gyration, carrieth with it the obvious bodies unto the Elerick. And|*# 
this he labours to-confirm by-experiments ; for if the ſtrawes be raiſed by} 
a vigorous Elearick, they doe appear to wave and turn in their aſcents.|. "> 
If likewiſe the -Ele&rick be broad and the ſtrawes light and chaffy, and| ., 
held at a reaſonable diſtance, they will not ariſe unto the middle, but rather | .* 
adhere toward the verge or borders thereof. And laſtly, if many ſtrawes be| > 
laid together,and a nimble Elearick approach, they will not all ariſe unto it, | 
bue ſome will commonly ſtart afide and be whirled a reaſonable diſtance from 
it. Now that the ayre impelled returns unto its place in a giration or whir- 
ling, 1s evident from the Atomes or Moatsin the Sun. For when the Sun 6 
enters 2 hole or window, that by its illumination the Atomes or Moats be- 
come perceptible, if then by our breath the ayre be gently impelled, it may 
be perceived thatthey will circularly return and in a giration unto their plas | 
7 Aatther way of their attraQtion is alfo delivered ; that is, by a tenuous ema- 
nation or continued effluvium, which after ſome diſtance rerrateth into 
ic ſelf; as is obſervable in drops of ſyrups, -oyle and ſeminall viſcoſities, 
which ſpunatlength retire into their former dimentions. Now theſe efflu-, 
Bs viums 
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|=—<Lrancing from the body of the Ele&rick, if their rerurh'doe carry | 

ewe inyrink Live lid fold within the fphear of ie of 
doenot only attract, bur with their viſcous 
er. .Atdif any ſhall wonder why theſe &- 


back che bodies Whereon they h: 

cheir continuities; and thefe chey 

” aries hold faſt a good while a 

G fuviums iſſuing forth impell and protrude not the ſtraw before they catt 
VE! bringit back, it is decaufe the efavium paſſitg- our in a finaller thred and 
[WE more tnlet d filametir, it Nirreth not the bodies interpoſed, - brit 46+ 


222 turning vhro its briginall-it falls into a cloſer ſubſtance, and earriech them 
e227 back unto it felf. And this way of attraQtion is beſt received, embraced by 
If Sic Keneime Digby in his exceflent Treaty of bodies, allowed by Des Carres 
in his principles pers +> as farre a5 concertieth Far 2nd refinous bodies, 

and with exception of glaffe, whoſe atcra&ion he alfo tteriverh from the | 
recefſe of its efluxion. And this in ſome manner the words of Gilbertus will | 

| bear. Efflievia illatentiora conripiant C- ampleiuntur corpora, quibuu wn 

| rwr, & Eleftrss —_— extenſes brathizs, & ad fortem propinquitate invae , 


| leſcentibus effluviis, deducnntur. And if the ground were true that the earth 
| were an Eledrick body, and the ayre but the efluviaum thereof ; we might 
BE! perhaps beleeve that from this attraction and by this efluxion bodies ten 
WE rothe earth, and'could not remain above it. 


T3 Our otherdiſcoutſe of Electricks concerneth a generall opinion touching 
F*2H Tetand Amber, thatthey attrat all light bodies, except Ocymum or Baſil, 
12 and ſack as be dipped in oyte or oyled; and this is urged as high as The- 

| ophraſtus : but Scaliger acquitreth him ; And had this been his afſertion, Pliny 
would probably have taken ic vp, who herein ſtands our, and delivererh no 

more but what is vulgarly known. Bur Phnarch ſpeaks poſitively #a his Sym- 
poſiacks, that Amber attraceth all bodies, excepring Baſil and oyled ſubſtan- 

ces. With Plutarch conſent many Authors both ancient and modern ; bac 
themoſt inexcuſable are Lemnius and Rueus,. whereof the one delivering the 

nature of minerals mentioned in Scripture the infallible fountam of truth, 
confirmeth their verges with erroneous traditions ; the other undertaking 
| the occult and hiddM miracles of Nature, accepteth this for one ; and en- 

-— 10g toalledpe a reaſon of thar which is more then occult, that is, not | 

exiſtent. | | 

Now herein, omitting the authority of others, as the doctrine of experi- 

| | ment hath informed us, * we firſt affirm, That Amber attracts not Baſil, ts: 

[+ | wholly repugnant unto trath. For if the leaves thereof or dried ſtalks be: 
-= | ſtripped into ſmall ſtrawes, they ariſe unto Amber, Wax, and other Ele- 

2. | Arres, no otherwiſe then thoſe of Whear or Rye ; nor is there any pecukar 

. +» | fatneſſe or ſingular viſcoſity in that plant that might cauſe adbefronand fo | 


prevent its aſcenſion. Bur that Jet and Amber attraQnot ſtrawes oyled, isin 
= {part true and falſe. For if the ſtrawes be mnch wet or drenched in oyle, 

| |trueitis that Amber draweth them nor; for then the oyle makes the ſtraw | 
| to adhere unto the part whereon they are placed, ſo that they cannot riſe, 


| unto the AttraQtor ; and thisis true not only iF they be ſozketlinoyle, bur 
| ſpirits of wine or 'water. But if we ſpeak of ſtrawes or feſtucons diviſions 
lightly drawn over with oyle, and ſo thatit cauſeth no adheſion, or if we 
concetive an antipathy between oyle and Amber, the dodrife iis inot true. 
For Amber will attra&t ſtrawes thus -oyled ; ir will convert: the Needles of 
Dials madeeitherof Brafſe or hon although they be much oyled ; for initheſe 
| Needles ws upon their center there cat.-be.noudheſioh, It will 
| kewife attrat oyle & ſelf, and if it approacheth: untoautrop theirof, it be- 
cometh conicall and ariſerh upomo it; for oyle takechrnotaway hisattrartion, 
palthough it be rabbedoverie - For if yourouch apiece of wakalreatly-ex- 
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 citated, with common oyle, it will notwithſtanding attra, though. not. {6 
vigorouſly as before. Butif you moiſten the ſame with any chymicall oyle, 
water or ſpirits of wine, or only-breathe uponit, irquite omits itsattraRtion; 
for either its effluencies cannot gertthrough, . or will nor mingle with thoſe ſub- 


- 


ſtances. | es wy 
| Icis likewiſe probable the Ancients were miſtaken concertiing its ſubſtance 
and generation ; they conceiving it a vegetable concretion made of the gums 
of trees, eſpecially, Pine and Poplar falling into the water; and after jindu- 
rated or hardened ; whereunto accordeth the fable of Phaetons ſiſters : -bur 
ſurely the concretion is minerall, according as is delivered by Beetius. For ei- 
ther it is found in mountains and mediterraneous parts ; and'ſoit is a fat and 
] unuous ſublimation in the earth, concreted and fixed, by ſalt and nitrous 
ſpirits wherwith it meeteth. Orelſe,which is moſt uſuall, it is colleaed upon 
the ſea ſhore ; and ſo it isa fat and bituminous juice coagulated by the falt- 
neſle of the ſea. Now that ſalt ſpirits have a power to congele and coagulate 
unctuous bodies, is evident in chymicall operations; in the diſtillations of 
Arſenick, ſublimate and Antinomy ; in the mixture of oyl of Juniper, with 
the ſalt and acide ſpirit of Sulphur ; for thereupon enſueth a concrewon unto 
the conſiſtence of Birdlime ; as alſo in ſpirits of falt, or Aqua fortis powred| 
upon oyle of Olive, or more plainly in the manufaEure of Sope. And many 
bodies will coagulate upon commixture whoſe ſeparated natures promiſe no 
concretion. Thus upon a ſolution of Tinne by Aqua forris, there will.enſue 
a coagulation, like that of whites of eggs. Thus the volatile ſalt of urine will 
coagulate Aqna vite, Or ſpirits of wine ; and thus perhaps '(.as Helmont .ex- 
How the Alone is | cellently declareth ) the ſtones or calculous concretions in Kidney or Bladder 
Ce, 7 | may be produced : the ſpirits or volatile ſalt of acne <oniong with the 
| Aqua vite potentially lying therein ; as he illuſtrateth from the diſtillation of | 
fermented urine. From whence ariſeth an Aqza v:r2 or ſpirit, which the vola- 
tile ſalt of the ſame urine will congele ; and finding an earthly concurrence, 
ſtrike into a lapideous ſubſtance. | | 
| Laſtly, We will not omit what Bellabonus upon hisdwn experiment writ 
| Ofa Beeanda| from Dantzich unto Mellichius, as he hath: left recorded in his Chapter De 
1 Viper invol- | /4cc;x0, that the bodies of Flies, Piſmires and the like, which are ſaid ofc 
| — - "xg þ times to be included in Amber, are not reall but repreſentative; as he diſco- 
FEE '#* [ered in ſeverall pieces broke for that-purpoſe. If ſo, the two famous Epi- 
| grams hereof in Martiall are bur poeticall, the Piſmire of Braſſavolus Imagi- 
nary, and Cardans Mouſfoleum for a flie, a meer phancy. But hereunto we} 
know not how to aſlent,as having met with ſome whoſe reals made good their 


repreſentments. 
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Compendiouſly of ſundry other common Tenents, concerning Minerall and 
Terreows bodies, which examined, prove either falſe or dubious. 


6 AX fiſt we hear it inevery mouth, and in many good Authors.reade 
it, Thata Diamond, which is the hardeſt of ſtones, not yeelding unto 
Steele, Emery, or any thing, but its own powder, is yet madeſoft, or broke by 
the bloud of a Goat. Thus mnch is affirmed by Pliny, Solinus, Albertus, Cy- 
prian, Auſtin, Ifidore,and many Chriſtian Writers; alluding herein unco the 
heart of man, and the precious bloud of our Saviour ; who was typified in- 
| deedby the Goat that was ſlain, and the ſcape Goat inthe wildernellez,and 


_ 


 [effet. His wards are theſe : Hercino rumpitur ſanguine, nec aliter quam res 


| 


Book 2. aud Common ERRORS: 
at the effuſion of whoſe bloud, ,not only the hard hearts of his enemies relent- 
ed; but the ſtony rocksand vail ofthe Temple were ſhattered, But this I per- 
ceiveis eaſier affirmed then proved. For Lapidaries, and ſuch as profeſle the 
art of cutting this ſtone, doe generally deny it ; and they that ſeem tocouns 
tenatice it, have in their deliveries ſo qualified it, that lictle from thence of 
moment can be inferred from it. For firſt, the holy Fathers, without a fur- 
ther enquiry did take it for granted, and reſted upon the authority of the 


mort except the Goat drink wine, and be fed with Siler montanum, petroſeli- 
»um, and ſuch herbs as are conceived of power to break the ſtone inthe blad- 
der. But the words of Pliny from whom moſt likely the reſt atfirſt derived it, 
if ſtrialy conſidered, doe rather overthrow, then any way advantage this 


centi, calidoque macerata, & ſic quoque multis ittibus, tunc etiam preterquam 
eximias incudes malleoſque ferreos frangens. That is, it 1s broken with Goat: 
blond, but not except it be freſh and warm, and that riot without many 
blowes; and then alſo it will break the beſt Anvills and hammers of Iron. 
And anſwerable hereto, is the aſſertion of T{idore and Solitms. By which ac- 
count, a Diamond ſteeped in Goats bloud, rather increaſeth in hardneſlſe, 
then acquireth any ſoftneſſe by the infuſion ; for the beſt we have are commi- 


unto piſtillation and reſiſt not an ordinary peſtle. | | 
Upon this conceit aroſe perhaps the diſcovery of another ; that the bloud of 
a Goat, was ſovereigne for the Stone, as it ſtands commended by many good 
Writers, and brings up the compoſition in the powder of Nicolaus, and the 
Eletuary of the Queen of Colein : or rather becauſe it was found an excel- 
lent medicine for the Stone, and its abiliry commended by ſome to diſſolve the 


{able to break a Diamond ; and ſo it came to be ordered that the Goat ſhould 


hardeſt rhereof; it might be conceived by amplifying apprehenſions, to be 


be fed with ſaxifragous herbs, and ſuch as are conceived of power to break 
the ſtone. However it were as the effect is falſe inthe one, ſo is it ſurely very 
doubtfull intheother. For aſthough inwardly received it may be very diure- 
tick, and expulſe the ſtone in the kidnyes ; yet how it ſhould diſſolve or 
break that inthe bladder,will require a further diſpute ; and perhaps would 
be more reaſonably tried by a warm injection thereof, then as it is commonly 
uſed. Wherein notwithſtanding, we ſhould rather rely upon the urine in 
a Caſtlings bladder ; a reſolution of Crabs eyes ; or the ſecond diſtillation 
of urine, as Helmont hath commended ; or rather (if any ſuch might 
be found ). a Chilifatory menſtruum or digeſtive preparation drawn from 


| 


firſt deliverers. As for Albertus, he promiſeth this effe&, but conditionally, 


nuible without it ; and are ſo far from breaking hammers, that they ſubmit | 


Palois Lithon» 
tripticus, 


So or individualls, whoſe ſtomacks peculiarly diſſolve ' lapideous 
odies. 

2. That Glaſſe ts poiſon, according unto common conceit, I know not how | 
to grant. Not only from the innocency of its ingredients, that is, fine ſand, | 
and the aſhes of glaſſe-wort of fearn, which in themſelves are harmleſſe an 
uſefull: or becauſe I finde it by many cotnmended for the Stone ; but alſo 
from experience, as having given unto doggs above a dram thereof, ſubtilly 
powdered in butter or paſte, without any Vithie diſturbanee. | 

The conceit is ſurely grounded upon the viſible miſchief of Glaſſe groſſely 
or courſly powdered; for that indeed is mortally noxious, and effeually 
uſed by ſome to deſtroy Mice and Rats ; for by reaſon of its acuteneſſle and 
augularity, it commonly excoriates the parts through which it paſſeth, and 
ſolicits them unto a continuall expulſion. Whereupon there enſues fearful 
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ſympromes, not much unlike thoſe which attend the ation of poiſon. From 
L whence 
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whence 10twithſtanding, we cannot with propriety impoſe uponyt that name, 
either by occult or elementary quality ; which he that concedeth will much 
enlarge the catalogue or liſts of poiſons. For many things,neither deleterious 
by. ſÞNance or quality, are yet deltruie by tigure, or ſome occaſionall 
aQtivity- So are Leeches deſtrucive,and by ſome accounted poiſon ; not proper- 
ly that is by temperamentall contrariety, occult form, or ſo much as elemen- 
tall repugnancy ; but becauſe being inwardly taken they faſten upon the 
veins, and occaſion an effuſion of bloud, which cannot be eaſily ſtanched. So 
a ſponge is miſchievous ; not in it ſelf, for in its powder it is harmleſſe ; bur 
becauſe being received into the ſtomack it ſwelleth, and occafzoning aconti- 
nuall diſtenfion, induceth a ſtrangulation. So pins, needles, ears of Rye or 
 Barley,may be poiſon, So Daniel deſtroyed the Dragon by a compoſition of 
| three things, whereof neither was poiſon alone, nor properly all rogerher, 
that-is, pitch, fat and hair ; according »s is expreſſed in the hiſtory. Then 
Daniel rook pitch, and far, and hair, and did ſeeth them together and made 
lumps thereof; theſe he put in the Dragons mouth, and fo he burſt aſunder. 
Thar is,the fat and pitch being cleaving bodies, and the hair continually exti- 
mulating the parts, by the action of the one, nature was provoked to expell, 
but by the tenacity of the other forced to retain : ſo that there being left no 
paſſage in or out, the Dragon brake in peeces. It muſt therefore be taken of 
groflely-powdered glaſſe what is delivered by Grevinus ; and from the ſame 
muſt that mortall dyſentery proceed which is related by Sancorius. And in 
the ſame ſenſe ſhall we only allow a Diamond to be poiſon ; and whereby 
as ſome relate Paracelſus himſelf was poiſoned. And fo even the precious frag- 
ments and cordiall gems which are of frequent uſe in Phyſick, and in them- 
ſelves confeſſed of uſefull faculties ; received in groſſe and angular powders, 
may ſo offend the bowels,as to procure deſperate languors,or cauſe moſt dan- 
Serous fluxes. | 
That Glaſſe may be rendred malleable,and pliable unto the hammer, many 


conceive,and ſome make little doubt ; when they reade in Dio, Pliny and Pe- 
tronius, that one unhappily effeRed it for Tiberius. Which notwithſtand- 
ing muſt needs ſeem ſtrange, unto ſuch as conſider, that bodies are ductile 
from a tenacious humidity,. which holdeth the parts together ; that though 
they dilate or extend, they part not from each m__ Thar bodies runne into 
glafſe, when the volatile parts are exhaled, and the continuating humour ſe- 
parated : the ſalt and earth,'thar is,the fixed parts remaining. And therefore 
vitrification maketh bodies brittle ; as deſtroying the viſcous humours which 
hinder the diſruption of parts. Which may be verified even in the bodies of 
Mettalls. For yur of Lead or Tinne is fragile, when that glutinous ſulphur 
hath been fired our, which made their bodies duQile. 

He that would moſt probably attempt it,muſt experiment upon gold.Whoſe 
f6xed and flying parts are ſo conjoined, whoſe ſulphur and continuating prin- 
ciple is ſo united unto the falr, that ſome may be hoped to remain to hinder 
fragility after vitrification. But how to proceed, though after frequent eor- 
| rofion, as that upon the agency of fire, it ſhould nor revive into its proper 

body, before 1t comes to vitrifie, will prove no eaſie diſcovery. | 

3 That Gold inwardly taken,either in ſubſtance, infuſion, decoion or ex- 
tinion, is a cordiall of great efficacy, in ſundry medicall uſes, although a 
practice much uſed, is alſo much queſtioned, and by no man determined be- 
yond diſpute. - There are hereof I perceive two extream opinions ; ſome ex- 
| ceſſively magnifying ir, and probably beyond irs deferts; others extreaml 
 vilifying it, and perhaps below its demerits. Some atfirming it a powerfull 
medicine in many diſeaſes, others averring that ſo uſed it is effeQuall in none; 


and | 
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| and in this number are very eminent Phyſicians ; Eraſtus, Duretus, Rondele- 
| rius, Braſſavolus and many other ; who beſide the ſtrigments.and ſudorous 
| adheſions from mens hands, acknowledge that nothing proceedeth from 
gold in the uſuall decoction thereof. Now the capitall reaſon. that led men 
- unto this opinion was their obſervation of the inſeparable nature of gold ; it 
| being excluded in the ſame quantity as it was received, without alteration of 
| parts,or diminution of its gravity. 
Now herein to deliver ſomewbat which ina middle way may be entertain- 
ed; we firſt affirm, that the ſubſtance of gold is invincible by the powerful- 
leſt action of naturall heat ; and that not only alimentally in a ſubſtanciall 
mutation, bur alſo medicamentally in any corporeall converſion; as is very 
| evident, not only in the ſwallowing of golden bullets, but in the lefler and 
' foliate diviſions thereof, paſſing the ſtomack and guts even as it doth the 
! chroat, that is, without abatement of weight or confiſtence ; ſo that it enter- 
 ech not the veins with thoſe eleuaries, wherein it is mixed ; bur taketh leave 
| of the permeant parts,at the ggouthes of the meſeraicks, and accompanieth the 
| inconvertible portion unto fhe ſtege. Nor is it ſubſtantiall converſion expe- 
ible in any compoſition or aliment wherein it is taken. And therefore thar 
was truly a ſtarving abſurdity, which befell the wiſhes of Midas. And little 
credit there is to be given to the golden Hen, related by Wendlerus. So in the 
extinction of gold, we muſt not conceive it parteth with any of its falt or diſ- 
ſoluble principle thereby, as we may affirm of Iron; for the parts thereof are 
| fixed beyond diviſion ; nor will they ſeparate upon the ſtrongeſt teſt of fire. 
This we affirm of pure gold ; for that which is currant and paſſeth in ſtamp 
amongſt us, by reaſon of itsallay, which is a proportion of ſilver or copper 
mixed therewith ; is actually dequantitated by fire; and poſſibly by frequent 
extinAion. 

Secondly, Although the ſubſtance of gold be not ſenſibly immuted or its 
Sravity at all decreaſed, yet that from thence ſome vertue may.proceed ei- 
cher in ſubſtanciall reception or infuſion, we cannot ſafely deny: For poſſible 
itis that bodies may emit vertue and operation without abatementof weight ; 
|as is moſt evident in the Loadſtone, whoſe effluencies are continuall, and 
tcommunicable without a minoration of gravity. And the like is obſervable in 
bodies elecricall, whoſe emiſſions are lefle ſubtile. So will a Diamond or Sa- 
phire emit an effluvium ſufficient to move the needle or a ſtraw, withour dimi- 
nution of weight. Nor will poliſhed Amber although ir ſend forth a groſle 
and corporall exhalement, be found a lons time defteRive upon the exacteſt 
ſcales. Which is more eafily conceiveable in a continued and tenacious efflu- 
vium,whereof a great part retreats into its body, ' £7 

Thirdly, If amulets doe work by emanations from their bodies, upon thoſe 
parts whereunto they are appended, and are not yet obſerved to abate their 
weight ; ifthey produce viſible and reall effets by imponderous and inviſible 
| emifſions ; it may be unjuſt to deny all efficacy of gold,in the non-omiſſion of 

weight,or deperdition of any ponderous particles: 

Laſtly, Since Stibium or glaſſe of Antimony, ſince alſo its Regulus will ma- 
nifeſtly communicate unto water or wine,a purging and vomatory: operation; 
and yet the body ir ſelf, though after iterated infuſions, cannot be found to 
abate either vertue or weight ; Idarenot deny but gold may doe the like ; 
that is,imparr ſome effluences unto the infuſion; which carry with them the 
ſeparable ſubtilties thereof. | bp | 

Thar therefore this mettall thus received, hath .ahy undeniable effe&, we 
ſhall nor imperiouſly determine ; although beſide the former experiments; 
| many more may induce us to beleeve it. But _ the point is dubious; -and 
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[not yet authentically decided, it will be no diſcretion to depend on diſpu-! 
table remedies ; but rather incaſes of known danper, to have recourſe unto 
medicines of known and approved aQivity. For, beſide the benefit accruing 
unco the ſick, hereby may be avoided —_— and frequent error, commonly 
commirtedin the uſe of doubtfull remedies, conjointly with thoſe which are 
of approved vertues ; That is, to impure the cure untothe conceited remedy, 
or place it on that whereon they place their opinion. Whoſe operation a 
thongh ir be nothing, or its concurrence not conſiderable ; yer doth ir obtain 
the name of the whole cure; and carrieth often the honour of the capitall | 
energie,which had no finger in it. 

\ Herein exad& and criticall rriall ſhould be made by publike enjoinment ; | 
whereby determination might be ſetled beyond debate : for ſince thereby,nor 

only the bodies pf men, bur great Treaſures might be preſerved, it is not only 

an error of Phylick, bur folly of State, to doubt thereof any longer. 

254. Thar a por full of aſhes, will ſtill contain as much water as it would 

"wichout them, akhough by Ariſtotle in his proſſſems taken for granted, and 

fo received by moſt, is not effeible upon the ſtricteſt experiment I could ever 

make. For whentheaiery interſticies are filled, and as much of the ſalt of 
the aſhes as the water will imbibe is diſſolved ; there remains a grofſe and 

retreous portion at the bottome ; which will poſſeſſe a ſpace by it ſelf; ac- 

cording whereto there will remain a quantity of water not receivable ; ſo will 

it come to paſſe inapot of falt, although decrepicared ; and ſo alſo in a pot 

of now. Forſo much it will want in reception, as its ſolution taketh up ; ac- 

cording unto the bulk whereof, there will remain a portion of water nct to be 

admitted- So a glaſſe ſtuffed with pieces of ſpunge, will want about a ſixt 

part of what it would receive without it. So Sugar will not diſſolve beyond 

i the capacity of the water ; nor a mettall in Aqua forts be corroded beyond its 
reception. And ſo a pint of ſalt of tartarexpoſed unto a meiſt aire untill ir diſ- 
| folve, will make fac more liquor,or as ſome term it oyle, then the former mea- 
fure will contain. 

Nor is it. only the excluſion of ayre by water, or repletion of cavities 
poſſeſſed thereby, which cauſerh a por of aſhes to admir ſo great a quan- 
tity of water, but alſo che ſolution of the ſalr of the aſhes into the body of 
the diſſolvent. So a pot of aſhes will receive ſomewhat more of hot water 
then of cold; for as much as the warm water imbiberh more of the ſalt ; 
and a veſlell of aſhes more then one of pinduſt or filings of Iron ; and a glaſſe 
fall of water, will yer drink ina proportion of falr or ſugar without over- 
flowing. 

Nevertheleſſe to make the experiment with moſt advantage, and in which 
ſenſe it approacheth neareſt the truth, it muſt be made in aſhes throughly 
burnt, and well reverberated by fire, after the ſalt thereof hath been drawn 
out by iterated decoctions. For then the body being reduced nearer unto 
earth, aud emptied of all other principles, which Pad former ingreſſion 
unto it, becometh more porous,and greedily drinketh in water. He that hath 
beheld what quantity of lead the teſt of faltleſſe aſhes will imbibe, upon the 
refining of Silver ; hath encouragement to think it will doe very much more 
in water. 

5- Of white powder and ſuch'as is diſcharged withour report, there is no 

; ſmall noiſe in the world : but how far agreeable unto truth, few I perceive 
| are able to determine. Herein therefore to ſatisfie the doubts of ſome, and 
The ingrediens | amuſe the credulity of others, We firſt declare ; thar Gunpowder contiſterh 
of Guy powder. | Of three ingredients, Salt-peter, Smal-coal,and Brimftone. Salt-peter, alrhough 
| it be alfo aaturall and found in ſeverall places, yer is that of common uſe - 
| artificia 
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/arcificiall Salt, drawa from cheinfuſion of ſalt earch, as thar of States, Stables, 
| Dovehouſes, Cellers, and other covered places, where the tain can nexcher, 
; diſſolve, nor the Sunne approach ro reſolve it. Brimſtone is a Minerall body 
' of fat and inflamadle parts, and this is either uſed crade, and talledfulphur 
vive, and is vfafaddercolour; or after depuration, ſuch as we have in tmag-! 
; deleans or rols of a lighter yellow. Smal-coal is known unto all, and for this 
| uſe is made of Sallow,, Willow, Alder, Haſell, and the like z which three pro- 
| porcionably mixed, tempered, and formed into gratrukary bodies, doe ttake tþ 
that powder which is 1nuſe for Guns. | 
Now all theſe although they beara ſhare in the diſcharge, yet have they 

| ditin@tincentions, and different offices inthe compoſition. From britaſtone 
| proceederh the piercing and powerfull firing ; for Small-coal and peter toge= 
' ther will only ſpit, fior vigorouſly continue the ignition. From Smalk-coal 
' enfueth the black colour and quick accenſion; for neither brimſtone nor 
| peter, alchough in powder, will take fire like Small-coal ; nor will they 66> 
' lily kindle upon the ſparks of a flint; as neither will Camphire, a body very 
inflamable ; but Small-coal is equivolent to tinder, and ſerveth to light the 
| ſulphur. Ir may alſo ſerve to diffuſe the ignition through every part of the | 
mixture ; and being. of more pgroſle and fixed parts, may ſeem to moderate 
the activity of Salt-peter, and prevent too haſty rarefaRtion, From Salt-perer 
ptoceederh the force and the report ; for ſulphur and ſmall-coal mixed will 
not take fire with noiſe, or exilition ; and powder which is made of impure 
and sreaſfie peter, hath bura weak emiſſion, and giveth a faine repore ; and 
therefore in therhree ſorts of powder, the ſtronpeſt comraineth moſt Salt-peter 
and rhe proportion thereof is about ten parts of peter, unto one of coal a1 
ſulphur. | 

But the immediate cauſe of the report, is the vehement commotion of the 
ayre upon the ſudden and violent eruption of the powder ; for that bei 
ſuddenly fired, and almoſt alcogether ; uponthis high rarefaction, requirett 
dy maty degrees a greater ſpace then before its body occupied ; bur finding 
reſiſtance, w actively forceth our his way, and by conculfiondt. the aire, 0c-| 
taſwoneth the report. Now with what violence it fotceth upon rhe aire, may | 
eaſily be conceived, if we admit what Cardan attirmerh, thatthe powder 
fired doth occupy a hundred times a greater ſpace theaits own bulk ; or ta- 
ther what Snelhus more exatly accounteth ; that ir exceedeth its former 
ſpace nd leſſe then 1 200c. and 500.rtimes. And this is the reaſon not only of 
this fulminating report of Guns, but may reſolve the cauſe of rhoſe terrible 
cracks, and affrightins noiſes of heaven ; chatis, the nitrous and ſulphureous 
exhalations, ſet on fire in the clouds ; whereupon requiring a larger place, | 
they force out their way, not only with the breaking of the cloud, but the 
laceration of the ayre about it. When if the matter be ſpirituous, and the 
cloud cothpaF, the noiſe is great and tetrible: If the cloud be thin, and the 
materials weak, the eruption is languid, ending in coruſtations and Raſhes 
without noiſe, although but at the diſtance of two miles 3 which is eſteemed 


\ 
4 


| any harm. And therefore alſo it is prodigious ro have thunder in a clear skye, 
2$ 1$ obſervably recorded in ſome Hiſtories. 
From the like cauſe tay alſo proceed ſubteraneous thunders und earch- 
y_ ; when ſulphureous and nirtous veins being fired, upon rarefaRion 
or force their way through bodies chat reſiſt them. Where if the kindled 
matter be plentifull, and the mine cloſe and firm about it, ſubverſion of 
| hils and Towns doth ſometimes follow : IF franty, weak,and the earth hol- 
low or porous; there only enſueth ſome faint concuſſion of tretaulvus 


The cauſe of 
under, 
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the remoteſt diſtance of clouds. And therefore ſuch lightnings doe ſeldome | clouds, 
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ſurely many waies feaſible : The beſt I know is by the powder of rotten 
Willowes; ſpunk, or trouchwood prepared, might perhaps make it ruſſer; | 
and ſome as Beringuccio athrmeth , have promiſed ro make it red. All 
In bis Pyro» | which notwithſtanding doth little concern the report; for that as we 
m—— have ſhewed, depends on another ingredient. And therefore alſo under the 
' colour of black, this principle is very variable; for it is made nor only by 
' Willow, Aller, Hazell, cc. But ſome above all commend the coales of 
. Flax and Ruſhes; and ſome alſo contend the ſame may be effeRed with 
| Tinder. 

As for the other, that is, to deſtroy the Report, it is reaſonably attempted 
but two waies; either by quite leaving out, or elſe by ſilencing the Salt- 
peter- How to abate the vigour thereof, or ſilence its bombulation, a way. 
is promiſed by Porta, not only in generall termes by ſome fart bodies, but 
in particular by Borax and butter mixed in a due proportion ; which faith 
he, will ſo go off as ſcarce to be heard by the diſcharger ; and indeed plen- 
tifully -mixed, it will almoſt take off the report, and alſo the force of the 
charge. That it may be thus made without Salt-peter, Ihave mer with bur 
one example, that is, of Alphonſus Duke of Ferrara ; who inthe relation of 
De examine | Braſſavolus and Cardan, invented ſuch a powder,as would diſcharged a bullet 
Salium, without report. 

That therefore white powder there may be, ' there is therein no abſurdity ; 
that alſo ſuch a one as may give no reporc, we will nor deny a poſlibility. Bur 
this however, contrived either with or without Salt-peter, will ſurely be of 
| little force, and the effeRs thereof no way to be feared : For asit omits of 
| report, ſo will it of effecuall excluſion. For feeing the ſtrength and report, do 
; neceſlarily depend upon the violent excluſion, where there is no report there 
| will be no violentexcluſion ; and ſo the charge of no force which is excluded, 
For thus much is reported of that famous powder of Alphonſus, which was 
not of force enough to kill a chicken, according to the delivery of Braffavolus. 
Tamg, pulvis invents eft qui glandem ſine bombo projicit, nec tamen vehementer 
ut vel pullum interficere poſſit. | 

It is not to be denied, there are waies to diſcharge a bullet, not only with 
powder that makes no noiſe, but without any powder at all; as is done by 
water and windegunnes ; but theſe afford no fulminaring report, and depend 
on ſingle principles ; and even in ordinary powder there are pretended other * 
waies, toalter the noiſe and ſtrength of the diſcharge ; and the beſt, if not ' 
only way conſiſts in the quality of the Nitre : for as for other waies which 
i make either additions or alterations in the powder, or charge, 1I tindethere- | 
inno effet. That unto every pound of ſulphur, an adjetion of one ounce | 
7 of Quickſilver, or unto every pound of peter, one ounce of Sal Armoniac | 
will much intend the force, and conſequently the report, as Beringuccio 
hath delivered, I finde no verity therein. Thar a piece of Opium will dead | 
the force, and blow, as ſome have promiſed, I finde herein no ſuch peculi- 
arity, no more theninany gumme or viſcoſe body : and as much effe&t there | 
| is to be found from Scammony. Thata bullet dipped in oyle by preventi 

the tranſpiration of ayre, will carry farther, and pierce deeper, as Porta as 
firmeth, my experience cannot diſcern, That Quickſilver is more deſtruQtive 
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then ſhot, is ſurely not to be made out ; for ic will ſcarce make any penetra- 
tion, and diſcharged from a Piſtoll, will hardly pierce thorow a-parchment. 
| That vineger, ſpirits of wine, orthe diſtilled water of Orange pilles, where- 
| with the powder is tempered, are more effecuall unto the report-then com- 
mon water, as ſome doe promiſe, I ſhall not affirm; but may affaredly more 
conduce unto the preſervation and durance of the powder, as Cataneo hath 
well obſerved. 128, . 
That the heads of arrows and bullets have been diſcharged with that force, 
as to melt or grow red hot in their flight, though commonly received, and 
taken up by Ariſtotle in his meteors, is not ſo eaſily allowable by any, _- 
ſhall hs: thatan arrow or bullet diſcharged againſt linen or paper doe 
not ſet them onfire, and hardly apprehend how an Iron ſhould grow red hot, 
ſince the ſwifteſt motion at hand willnot keep one red that hath been made 
red by fire ; as may be obſerved in ſwinginga red hot Iron abour, or faſten- 
ing it into a wheel ; which under that motion will ſooner grow cold then 


blank diſcharge, many Artiſts doe nor allow : who contend that it deſcniberh 
a parabolicall and bowing line, by reaſon of its naturall gravity inclining it 
alwaies downward. 


mixture; Sulphur may hold a greater uſe in the compoſition and further 


- | aQivity inthe excluſion, then is by moſt conceived. For Sulphur vive makes 
better powder then common Sulphur, which neverthelefle is of a quick ac- 
cenſion. For Small-coale, Salt-peter and Camphire made into powder will | 


be of little force, wherein norwithſtanding there wants not the accending 
ingredient. And Camphire though it flame well, yet will not fluſh fo live- 
ly, or defecate Salt-peter, if you injec ir thereon, like Sulphur, as in the 
I of Sal pranelle. And laſtly, though many waies may be found 
to: light this powder, yet is there none I know to make a ſtrong and vigorous 
powder of Salt-peter ; without the admixtion of Sulphur. Arſenick red and 
yellow, that is Orpement and Sandarach may perbaps doe ſomething, as being 
inflamable and containing Sulphur in them ; but containing alſo a ſale, and 
mercuriall mixtion, they will be of little effet ; and white or Cryſtalline ar- 
ſenick of leſle ; for that being artificiall, and fublimed with falr, will not en- 
dure flamation. 

This antipathy or contention between Salt-peter and Sulphur upon an a- 
Quall fire, intheir compleat and diſtin& bodies, is alfo manifeſted in their 
preparations, and bodies which inviſibly contain them. Thus is the prepara- 


| -| tion of Crocus Metallorum; the matter kindleth and fluſheth like Gunpow- 


der; wherein notwithſtanding, there is nothing but Antimony and Salt- 
peter- Bur this proceedeth from the Sulphur of Antimony, not enduring the 
ſociety of Salt-peter ; for after three or four accenſions, througha freſh ad- 
dition of p2ter, the powder will fluſh no more ; for the Sulphur of the Anti- 
mony ts quite exhaled. Thus Iron in Aqua forts will fall into ebullition, 
with noiſe and emication, as alſo a craſfe and fumid exhalation; which ave 
cauſed from this combat of the Sulphur of Iron, with the acide and nitrous 
ſpirits of Aqza forts. SO is italſo- in Auram frulminans, or powder of gold 

ſolved in Aqua Regis, and precipitated with oyle of Tartar, which will 
kindle without an actual fire, and afford a report like Gun-powder ; rhat 
1s, not as Crollius affirmeth from any Antipathy between Sal Armo- 
hae and Tartar, but rather between the nitrous ſpirits of Aqze Regis, 
chives. per minima with the Sulphur of Gold, as Sennertus hath well 
AA | 


But, beſide the prevalence from Salt-peter, as Maſter-ingredient in the. 


+withoutic. That a bullet alſo mounts upward upon the horizontall or point | 
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and quaking motion. Surely a main reaſon why the ancients were ſo imperfe& 
inthe doGrine of meteors was their ignorance of Gun-powder and fire works 
which beſt diſcover the cauſes of many thereof. | | 

Now therefore, ke that would deſtroy the report of powder, muſt work 
upon the peter; he that would exchange the colour, muſt think howto | 
alter the Small-coal. For the one, that is, tro make white powder; it. is 
ſurely many waies feaſible : The beſt I know is by the powder of rotten 
Willowes; ſpunk, or touchwood prepared, might perhaps make it ruſſet; 
and ſome as Beringuccio athirmeth , have promiſed to make it red. All 
In bis Pyro= | which notwithſtanding doth little concern the report; for that as we 
technla, have ſhewed, depends on another ingredient. And therefore allo under the 
' colour of black, this principle is very variable; for it is made not only by 
' Willow, Aller, Hazell, c. Burt ſome above all commend the coales of 
. Flax and Ruſhes; and ſome alſo contend the ſame may be effeted with 
| Tinder. 

As for the other, that is, to deſtroy the Report, it is reaſonably attempted 
but two waies; either by quite leaving our, or elſe by filencing the Salt- 
peter- How to abate the vigour thereof, or ſilence its bombulation, a way. 
is promiſed by Porta, not only in generall termes by ſome far bodies, bur 
in particular by Borax and butter mixed in a due proportion ; which faith 
he, will ſo go off as ſcarce to be heard by the diſcharger ; and indeed plen- 
tifully -mixed, it will almoſt take off the report, and alſo the force of the | 
charge. That it may be thus made without Salr-peter, I have met with bur 
one example, that is, of Alphonſus Duke of Ferrara ; who inthe relation of 
De examine | Braſſavolus and Cardan, invented ſuch a powder,as would diſcharged a bullet 
Cans. without report. 

That therefore white powder there may be, ' there is therein no abſurdity ; 
that alſo ſuch a one as may give no reporc, we will not deny a poſlibility. Bur. 
this however, contrived either with or without Salt-peter, will ſurely be of | 
| little force, and the effeRs thereof no way to be feared : For as it omits of 
| report, ſo will it of effecuall excluſion. For feeing the ſtrength and report, do 
; neceſlarily depend upon the violent excluſion, where there is no report there 
will be no violentexcluſion ; and ſo the charge of no force which is excluded, 
For thus much is reported of that famous powder of Alphonſus, which was 
not of force enough to kill a chicken, according to the delivery of Braſfavolus. 
Tamg, pultvis invents eft qui olandem ſine bombo projicit, nec tamen vehementer 
ut vel pullum interficere poſſit. | 

It is not to be denied, there are waies to diſcharge a bullet, not only with 
powder that makes no noiſe, but without any powder at all; as is done by 
water and windegunnes ; but theſe afford no fulminaring report, and depend 
on ſingle principles ; and even in ordinary powder there are pretended other 
waies, tO alter the noiſe and ſtrength of the diſcharge ; and the beſt, if nor | 
only way conſiſts in the quality of the Nitre : for as for other waies which | 
i make either additions or alterations in the powder, or charge, 1 tinde there- | 
(\1nno effet. Thatunto every pound of ſulphur, anadjection of one ounce | 
j of Quickſilver, or unto every pound of peter, one ounce of Sal Armoniac | 
will much intend the force, and conſequently the report, as Beringuccio | 
hath delivered, I finde no verity therein. Thara piece of Opium will dead | 
the force, and blow, as ſome have promiſed, I finde herein no ſuch peculi- 
| arity, no more theninany gumme or viſcoſe body : and as much effe& there 
is to be found from Scammony. That a bullet dipped in oyle by preventi 
the tranſpiration of ayre, will carry farther, and pierce deeper, as Porta af- 
firmeth, my experience cannot diſcern. That Quickſilver is more deſtructive 
then 
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then ſhot, is ſurely not to be made out ; for ic will ſcarce make any penetra- 
tion, and diſcharged from a Piſtoll, will hardly pierce thorow a-parchment. 
That vineger, ſpirits of wine, or the diſtilled water of Orange pilles, where- 
with the powder is tempered, are more effectuall unto the report then com- 
mon water, as ſome doe promiſe, I ſhall not affirm; but may afſuredly more 
conduce unto the preſervation and durance of the powder, as Cataneo hath 
well obſerved- FER ; 
Thatthe heads of arrows and bullets have beendiſcharged with that force; 
25 to melt or grow red hot in their flight, though commonly received, a 
taken up by Ariſtotle in his meteors, is not ſo eaſily allowable by any, 


0 
ſhall conſider; thatan arrow or bullet diſcharged againſt linen or — 
not ſet them onfire, and hardly apprehend how an Iron ſhould grow red hor, 
ſince the ſwifteſt motion at hand will not keep one red that hath been made 
red by fire ; as may be obſerved in ſwinginga red hot Tron abour, or faſten- 
ing it into a wheel ; which under that motion will ſooner grow cold then 


+withoutit- That a bullet alſo mounts upward upon the horizontall or point | 


blank diſcharge, many Artiſts doe not allow : who contend thatit deſcribeth 
a parabolicall and bowing line, by reafon of its naturall gravity inclining it 


intorno & vn 
 Bambardiers. 


alwaies downward. 
But, beſide the prevalence from Salt-peter, as Maſter-ingredient in the. 
mixture ; Sulphur may hold a greater uſe in the compoſition and further 


- | aQtivity inthe excluſion, then is by moſt conceived. For Sulphur vive makes 


better powder then common Sulphur, which neverthelefle is of a quick ac- 


ingredient. And Camphire though it flame well, yet will not fluſh fo live- 
ly, or defecate Salt-peter, if you inje& it thereon, like Sulphur, as in the 
preparation of Sa/ pranelle. And laſtly, though many waies may be found 
ro _ this powder, yet is there none I know to make a ſtrong and vigorous 
powder of Salt-peter ; without the admixtion of Sulphur. -Arſenick red and 
yellow, that is Orpement and Sandarach may perhaps doe fomething, as being 
inflamable and containing Sulphur in them ; but containing alſo a ſale, and 
mercuriall mixtion, they will be of little effe&t ; and white or Cryſtalline ar- 
ſenick of leſſe ; for that being artificiall, and ſublimed with falt, will not en- 
dure flamation. 

This antipathy or contention between Salt-peter and Sulphur upon an a- 
Quall fire, intheir compleat and diſtin& bodies, is alfo manifeſted in their 
preparations, and bodies which inviſibly contain them. Thus is the prepara- 


| -| tion of Crocus Metallorum ; the matter kindleth and fluſheth like Gunpow- 


der; wherein notwithſtanding, there is nothing but Antimony and Salt- 

peter. But this proceedeth from the Sulphur of Antimony, not enduring the 

ſoetety of Salr-peter ; for after three or four accenſions, rhrougha freſh ad- 

dition of p2ter, the powder will fluſh no more ; for the Sulphur of the Anti- 

mony ts quite exhaled. Thus Iron in 49a fortis will fall into ebullition, | 
with noiſe and emication, as alſo a craffe and fumid exhalation; which are 

cauſed from this combat of the Sulphur of Iron, with the acide and nitrous: 
ſpirits of Aqaa fortis. So is italſo in Auram fulminans, or powder of gold 

diſſolved in 49s Regis, and precipitated with oyle of Tartar, which will 

kindle without an Il fire, and afford a report like Gun-powder ; that 
1s, not as Crollius affirmeth from any Antipathy between Sal Armo- 
pniar and Tartar, but rather between the nitrous ſpirits of Aqwe Reg, 

Mm per minima with the Sulphur of Gold, as Sennertus hath well 
O P 


cenſion. For Small-coale, Salt-peter and Camphire made into powder will | 
| be of little force, wherein notwithſtanding there wants not the accending 


| | 


6. That! 


Catuatiertimenti 


-- 
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6. That Corall (which is a Lithophyton or ſtone plant, and groweth ar 
the bottome- of the Sea) is ſoft under water, but waxeth hard inthe ayre)| 
although the aſſertion of Dioſcorides, Pliny, and conſequently Solinus, If. 
dore, Rueus, and many others, and ſtands beleeved by moſt, we have ſome| 
reaſon to doubt ; not only from ſo ſudden a petrifation and ſtrange indura-| 
tion, not eaſily made out from the qualities of ayre; but becauſe we findeie} 
rejected by experimentall enquiries. Johannes Beguinus in his Chapter of 
thetinqure of Corall, undertakes to clear the world of this error, from the 
| In the French expreſle experiment of 7ohn Baptiſta de Nicole, who was Overſeer of the 
Copy. ahering of Corall upon the Kingdome of Thunis. This Gentleman, faith} 
e, deſirous to finde the nature of Corall, and to be reſolved how it groweth 
atthe bottome of the Sea; cauſed a manto go down no lefle then a hundred: 
fathom into the Sea, with exprefſe to take notice whether it were hard or ſofr} 
in the place where it groweth ; who returning brought in each hand a branch} 
of Corall, affirming it was as hard at the bottome, as in the ayre where he 
delivered it. The ſame was alfo confirmed by a triall of his own, handling it} 
a fathome under water before it felt the ayre. Boerizs in his accurate Tra}. 
How Coral of a | Df Germs, is of the fame opinion ; not aſcnibing its concretionunto the ayre, | 
lane becomes a | but the coagulating ſpirits of ſalt, and lapidificall juyce of the Sea, which ens| 

bes. tring the parts of that planr, overcomes its vegetability, and converts it into} 
a lapideous ſubſtance. And this, ſaith he, doth happen when the plant þ; 
ready to decay ; for all Corall is not hard, and in many concreted plants ſome} 
parts remain unpetrified, that is, the quick and livelier parts remain as wood,}? 
and were never yet converted. Now that plants and ligneous bodies may 1n-}. 
durate under water without approachment of ayre, we have experiment in} 
Coralline; with many Coralloidall concretions; and that little ſtony plant} 
which M- Johnſon namerh, Hipparts coralloides,and Geſner folits manſnu Arenoſis, | 
we have found in freſh water ; which is the leſſe concretive portion of that | 
element. We have alſo with us the viſible petrification of wood in many wa- |: 
ters ; whereof ſo much as is covered with water converteth into ſtone; as | 
much as is above it and in the ayre,retaineth the form of wood, and continueth }- 
as before. | 

7- Weare not throughly reſolved concerning Porcellane or China diſhes, |. 
that according to common belief they are made of earth, which heth in pre-|. 
paration abount an hundred years under ground ; for the relations thereof 
are not only divers, but contrary ; and Authors agree not herein. Guido 
Pancirollus will have them made of Egge ſhels, Lobſter ſhells, and Gypſum 
laid upin the earth the ſpace of 80. years : of the ſame affirmation is Scaliger, 
and the common opinion of moſt. Ramuzius in his Navigations is of a con-|'/ 
trary aſſertion ; that they are made out of earth, not laid under ground, but] 
of what matter | hardenedin the Sunand winde, the ſpace of fourty years. But Gonzales de] 
[er diſhes | Mendoza, a man employed into Chyna, and with an honourable preſent, ſent 

from Philip the ſecond King of Spain, hath upon ocular experience, delivered: 
a way different from all theſe. For enquiring into the artifice thereof, he} 
found they were made of a Chalky earth ; which beaten and ſteeped in water, 
affordeth a cream or fatneſſe on the top, and a grofle ſubſidence at the bot- 
tome; out of the cream or ſuperfluitance, the fineſt diſhes, ſaith he, are made ; 
out of the reſidence thereof the courſer ; which being formed, they gild or 
paint, and not afteran hundred years, but preſently commit unto the furnace. 
This, faith he, is known by experience, and more probable thea what Odo- 
ardus Barboſa hath delivered ; that they are made of ſhels, and buried underþ 
earth a hundred years. And anfwerable inall points hereto, is the relation of 


Linſchotten, a diligent enquirer, in his Orientath Navigations. Later con- 
| | | firmation 
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Frmation may behad from Alvarez theJeſhit, who fived lon inthoſe parts; 

[in ki relations of: China. Thar Porcellane veſſels were. = tit an 01 

| Town ofthe Province of Chiamft; That the earth'was bronglit'out of other 

rdyihices.- but: for the advantage of water, which 'makesthem more polite 
and 


wediſpute not the poſſibility, whether herein there be nor' too xr po - 

; Goubt : 

yer it be granted a very ſplendid gem, and whoſe ſparkes may fomewhar 
teſemble the glances of os: and metaphorically deſe 


ervethat -narme; - And 


tended to have been ſhewn to many in the Court of France; as Andreas | ; 
Chioccus hath declared out of Thuanus ; it proved but an impoſture, as that | ;” 


Ment proprieties, which are to be. found in Authors of greatname. it | 


will make us grant. But"that an Amethyſt prevents inebriati 
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| - of ſundry Tenenis concerning vegetables or Plants, which examined, 


| - Wirerate beads bave been led on by the name; which inthe firſt llable ex- 


Fargn meriuas, Sceromia & Scores: quade videre,. & nies waſca. Optie/iva 
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call will break if worn in copulation, That a Diamond. ; 
ns 7 -hang en  ; thatthe fume of an Agath will avert a tempeſt, orchel. 


rearing of -2 Cryſopraſe make one out of love with gold ; as ſome have delis| 
vered, weare.yes, Lconfeſſe,to beleeve, and inthat infidelity are likely to end]. 
upon the Ephod, or the twelve ſtones in the Rationall or breaſt-plate of 
Aaron, orthoſe twelve which garniſhed the wall of the holy City inthe Apos | 
calyps; have drawn their ſignifications from ſuch as theſe; or declared. their|; 

olical verities from ſuch traditionall. falſities ; have ſurely corrupred}] 
* CEBLLIONS»: x Ef £ : ; | bs ef 
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-.: prove either falſe ar dubious. | 
»+M Any Mola's ang-falſe conceptions: there axe of Mandrakes, the firſt | 
' LV I from great Antiquity, conceiveth the root thereof reſembleth_the | 
ſhave ofman, which is3 conceit not $0 be made out by, ordi aipection, | 
ar any ther eyes, then-ſuch as regarding the clouds, behold them in ſhapes |. 
| copformable.to. preapprehepſions. . ._;_ '-- | 21s 2 uf 
| - Now whatever excoureged the firſt invention, there have not been want- 
| ing pany-waies of its promotion. The firſt a Carachreſticall and farce derived 
| Gmilicage, it holds with man; that. is, in a bifurcation or divifion of the 
root into wo pants, which ſome are. content [ta call thighs ; whereas not-| 
withſtanding they: are oft times three, gnd when but xwo, commorty 
complicated and croſſed, chat men for this deecit, are fain to effet © | 
defign in other plants; And as fair a reſemblance is often found in Car- | 
rots, . Parſenips, Bryony, and many others. ': There are, I-coafeſls, divers | 
plants which carry about, them, not only- the ſhape of pars, bue alſo of 
whole animals, but ſurely not all thereof, unto whom this conformity is im- 
puted. Whoever ſhall pos the ſignatures of Crollius, or rather rhe Phy- 
tognomy of Porta, and firily obſerve haw vegetable realities, are com- 
monly forced. into Animal repreſentations, may cafily perceive in very many, 
the ſemblance is but poſtulatory ; and muſt have @ more aflimilating phaticy 
then mine co make het wr eof. | + yrs 


 prefſeth its repreſentation; but others have better obſerved the laws of Ery- 
mology, and deduced it from a word of the ſame language, that is, wriige, 
«, becauſe it delighreth to grow in obſcure and ſhady places ; which 
[cecivation, alchough weſhall nor ſtand to maintain, yeris the ochor openly 
'2bſurd, anſwerable unte.che Brymologies of many Authors, who often con- 
found fuch nomunl! notations. Not to enquire beyond our own profeiioa, 
the Latine Phyſicians which moſt adliered ynto the. Acabick way, have of« 
ten failed hereing particularly Valeſcus d: Tarrarraa received .i 
whoſe Plulaninm or medical practice theſe. nay be obſerved ; Diarhes, faak 
he, -qvie plurics wenit indie. Heviſegela,' quaſ herons pilre, Emmrabois,. ab 
eveth/augeis + morrhow quod eſt cadure.. Lichargia.a Lin gued oft ablivia & 
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| i the grains of; barley or miller, where' they intend: the hair-ſhou 


| from the urine of Jupiter, Mercury and Neptune.» Now-this opinion ſeems 
grounded on the former, that is, a conceived' fimilitude it: hath with man ;. 
| and therefore from. him in fozne way they would make oucits produQtion,. 

kw conceit'is, got: only erranegus)in ion, but injurious uiſks | 
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ops Grece qnoeltſaeens, CT alamonguod oft eccnlus,  Paralift, qua lefi 
| $4803 Fiftula 4 for fan & Les, ft: emifſio, quaſi.ermiſfiofons-el vorue. 
' Which are derivations as ſtrange in 


bur creating ſuch as were never yebin any... -| .;; 


it ; for.true it is, that Herbaliſts from ancient times, have thus 


+4; 6 x3 s 


rt p 
ts jthed. chem,z naming thay the male, . whoſe leaves; are lighter, and 
fruitand apples rounder; bur this is properly. no generative divifon,bur rather 
ſome note of diſtinion in colour, -figure-.qr operation. For _ Empe- 
docles affirm, .there is a mixt, .and undivided ſex in vegetables; and Scaliger 
upon Ariſtotle dc p/anris, doch fayourably 'explain'thar opinion; yer wil it | 
not.confiſt with.che common and ordinary acception, nor yet with Ariſtotles 


inirſelf;' if it be underſtood of ſexes conjoined, all plants arefe- 


; and if of disjoined and congreflive generation, there is no-male or female | 


. Burthe Atlas or main axis, which ſupported:this opinion,-was dail ExPE+ 
{ rience, and the viſible teſtimony. of ſenſe... Far: many there-are in- ſeverall 
j parts of Europe, who carry about.roots and ſell them unto ignorant. people, 


- 


rodudtions of Nature, but contrivances of Art, as divers have noted; and 
Aathiolas plainly dereRted, who learned this way of trunipexy-from a vaga- 
ond cheater lying under his.cute for the French diſeaſe, His words are theſe; 
and'may' determine the point, Sed profet?s vanum &:fabutoſym,G:c. But this 
is-vain and fabulous which. ignorant people, and fimple women beleeve; for 
| the roots which are carried about by impoſtors to deceive unfruitfull women, 
| zre made of the roots of Canes,Bryony and other plants : forin theſe yet freſh 
and virent, they carve out the figures of men and women, firſt Go ow 


$s. which at the 


then bury them-in ſand, untill the grains ſhoot forthitheir r 


impoſtures once diſcovered is eaſily Effeedgs and in the root of white Bryany 
may be practiſed every ſpring. * EN Woah 
What is therefore delivered infavour thereof, by Authors ancient or mo- 
dern, muſt have its root in tradition, impoſture, farre derived ſimilitude,: or 
cafuall and rare contingency. ' So may we admir of the epithere'of Pythagoras, 
whocalls it Anthropomocphus ;: and that of Calumella, 'who termes it Semi+ 
homo, more appliable unto the Man-Orchis, whoſe flower: repreſents 2 man; 
Thus.is Albertus to be received when he affirmeth; that Mandtakes repreſent 
mankinde with the diſtinction.of either ſex. Under theſe reſtrigions: may 
thoſe Authors be admitted, which for chis opinionare introduced by Drafias; 
{ nor ſhall we need toqueſtion the monſtrous root of Bryony deſcribed inAl- 
drovandus. 25- 207-7 »:neler noghro nnigtgOAd 35 2094 are Rt | 
M The- ſecond aſſertion concerneth irs produRtion; That it naturally groweth 
uder. gallowſes and places of execution, ariſing from: Fat br urine" that «> 
fromthe body of the dead; a ſtory.fomewharagreeable uiito the fable of tlie 
Serpents teeth ſowed in the earth by Cadmus ; or rather the birth of Qrioa 


W d axthe other, and hardly to be paral-| 
| lald elſewhere ; confirming nor only the. words of one language with another, 5 


"The regeived diſtinction and common notation by ſexes, hath alſo promo+| 


Frocnana For if that be male which generates in wm pug which | 


"which handſomely make out the ſhape of man'or woman. Bur theſe are not | 


longeſt will happen in twenty daies; afterward. clip and: trim thoſe tender | 
| ſtrings in the faſhion of beard and other hairy teguments.'All which like other 
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Enquiries indo: Yulgar Boor x, 
Philoſophy ia the ſuperſitrution; making purcifaRive generations, rorreſpoy 
denr Ng Santa productions, and conteiving in equivotall effeRts aad uni. 
yocall conformity uno the efficient. Which is fo far from being verified 6f| 
animals in theirporruprive mucarions into plants, chat maintainnot this 
fimilitude in their nearer tranſlation intoanimals. So when the Oxe corfupterh 
| imtO Bees, or the Horſe into Hornets, they come hot fotth in the itrage of 
| | their originals. So che corrupt and excrdttentous humours in (anare ani» 
- mated into Lice ; and we may obſerve, thag Hoggs, Sheep, 'Goars; 'Huwkes, 
| Generanorsequl- Heirs and others, have one peculiar and-properkinde of vetmine ; iot reſem- 
| commonh xe bling rhemſelves according to ſeminall conditions, yet cartying a ſenled amd 
rnd Wann | habirude unto. rbeir corruptive ofiginale. And ther Coe not 
Goces forthiapenecutions erraticall,or different from each orher;but ſeem ſpecificully 
and in regular ſhapes ro artend the corruption of their bodies, as doe more. 
perfect conceptions,the rule of ſerminall produQions. - | 

The third affirmeth the rovts. of Mandrakes doe make a noiſe, or-pive a 
ſhreek upon eradication; Which is indeed ridiculous and falſe below coakute; 
ariſing perhaps from a ſmall and ſtridulous noiſe, which being firmly rooted, | 
ic maketh upon divulſion of pares. A ſlender foundation for fuch a valtcon- | 
ceprion :. for ſurh a noiſe weſomnecitne obſerve in uther plants, in Parſenips;Lis | 
quoriſh, Eringiam, Flags and others. % | 
" The laſt concerneth the « renfuing, That there followes-an huzard of | 
life to them that pull itup, that fone evil fare purſues them, and they live not 
very longafter; therefore rhe attempe hereof among the Ancients, was at | 
in ordinary way ; buc as Pliny informeth, whenrthey inteaded/ro take up rhe] 
root vf this plant, they tovk- the winde thereof, and with a frond defteibing | 
threerirclesabonc ir, they dipped it aplooking rowand the Welt } « convert 
not onhyinjurious unto truth, and confutable dy daily experience, 'butbme- | 
what derogatory unto the providence of God ; thatis, nor valy to impoſed |. 
deſtructive a quality on any plane, bur conceive a vegetable whole patts are | 
uſefutl unto thany, ſhould in the only raking up prove monallunto any. To | 
think he ſufferech rhe poiſon of Nubia to be gar Napellas, Aconite and | 
Thora to be eradicated, yer this not tobemoved. Thar he permitcerh Ar- | 
fenick and' minerall poiſons tv be forced frota the bowells of the eutth, | 
or not rhis from rhe ſurfacetherevf. *This were to incrradace « ſecond for- |. 
idden fruit, and inhance the firſt maledition ; making it not only trottall 
for _ = taſte che one, bur capitall unto his poſterity to eradicute vedig 
Now what begot , at leaſt promoted fo ſtrange conceptions, mipht be 
the magicall a hereof; this being wry, che ptace 1 mach im uſe 
with Circe, and therefore named Circea, us Dioſtorides- and Theophraſtus 
have delivered ; which being the eminent ſorceres of elder Nory, ant by 
the magick of ſimples beletved to have wrought many wonders ; forne 
| men were apr to iavent, others to beleeye any rradition-or mapicall promiſe 
Analogus relations —— plants, and ſuch as are of near affinity 

unto this, have made its currant Imooth, and paſſe more eaſily amonp us.” For | 
| the ſame effectis alſo delivered by Joſephus, concerning the roor Banras; by 
:Slian of Cyndoſpaſtus;and we read in Homer the very fame 0pinion conterwing | 
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| . Now llels or like relations alternately releeve each other; when neiche 

' will paſle aſunder,yet are y plauſible rogethet, rheir mutaall pas neither | 
| fupporting theirſolitary inſtabilites.-- 0 3 NERO 

| Signacuriſts have ſomewhat advancedit ; who ſeldome omitting what An- 


:ents delivered ; drawing into inference recaived diſtintions of ſex, not wil- | 
| {ener examine its humane reſemblance, and placing ir in rheform of e 
| RG adngies have made men ſuſpe& there was more the chenor- 
dinary practice allowed ; and fo became ape to etabrace re lp Foes 
or read conformable unco ſuch — ESA OT LETT 

Laſtly, The conceit promoteth itſelf: for concerning an effe&. whoſe tri-. 
allawſt coſt ſo dear, . ic fortifies it ſelf in chat invention ; and few here: are 
whoſe experitment it need to fear. For (whatis moſtconcemptible) although | 
not. only the reaſon of any head, but experience of every hand may. well 
convict ic, yetwill itnot by divers be rejected; for prepvſſeſſed heads will 
ever doubt ir, and timorous beliefs will never dareco try it.. So theſe tradi- ge 
tions how low and ridiculous ſoever, will finde ſuſpicion in ſome, doubtin | | 
| others, and ſerveas reſts or trialls of melancholy, and ſuperſtitious tempere | 
for ever. 5 1 $7 0} | Abs | 
: | _ 2+ That Cinamon, Ginger, Clove, Mace and Nr are butrhe ſeverall | Thx Cannes, | 
i | parts and fruits of the ſame tree, is che common belict of rhoſe which daily | Ginger.Cloree | 
s uſe them; whereof to ſpeak diſtintly ; Ginger'is the root of neirher tree nor; | Gme wee. 
hcub, but vf an herbaceous plant, reſembling the water flower De luce, as 
 Garcias fitſt deſcribed ; vr racher the common reed,a8 Lobeliusfince affirmed; 
[very common in many parts of India, growing cither from roor or ſeed, which 
in December and January they rake up, and gently dryed, roleit upingearth ; 
whereby occluding che pores, they conſerve rhe naturall humidity, and fo 
prevent corruption. & 21h «af : 
-- Cinnamon is the inward bark of a Cinnamon tree, whereof che belt n. | 
brought from Zeilan ; this freed fromthe outward bark, and expoſed unto the | 
Sun, contraQt into thoſe folds wherein 'we commonly receiveit. If it have } 
not a ſificient inſdlationic looketh pale, and attains not its Kudadle colour, | 
| iF it be ſunned too long ic ſuffereth a rorrefaRtion, and deſcendeth fomewhat 

below it. | | 

| | 
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goven, which. deacen | 
complexion we re- 


ſhell, which 
which is the we call Nunteg. All which both intheirpares and ocder 
diſpofure, are ealily diſcerned in thoſe fruits, which are drought inpreſerce 
unto | "ee i. * | 
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"ces its 
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j forſ0 Braſſavelus atfirmerh, it. is not to be found in the territory of Ferrara ; 


1 
'What the Miſ. 
'Feitoe in ſome 


iEofce&. 


{inthe verity of its intention, 


| thegtcar admirers of the Oake, eſpecially the Mifſelroe that grew: thereon; 


aniſh ſaper- | 
=. amp law 
Miſeeleoe of the - 
Oake 


the Ancients, and is ſtill beleeved amongus; is theaccount of its produion, | 
ſer down by Pliny, delivered by Virgil, and ſubſcribed by many more. If. ſo, | 
ſome reaſon maſk be aſſigned, why it groweth only upon certain trees, and| 
not upon many.whereon theſe birds doe light. For as Exotick obſervers de- 
liver, it groweth.upon'Almond trees, Cheſnut, Apples, Oakes -and Pine 
trees. As we obſerve in England, very commonly upon Apple, Crabs and 
White: thorn ; ſometimes upon Sallow, Haſell and Oake : rarely upon Aſh 
and. Maple ; never, that could obſerve, upon Holly, Elme, -and many more. 
Why it groweth not inall countries and places where. theſe birds are found ;| 


and was fainto'ſupply himſelf from other. parts of Italy. Why-if it ariſeth 
from a ſeed, if fown it will not grow again, as Pliny affirmerh, and as by: 
ſetting the berries thereof, we have invain attempted its production; why,| 
if -it cometh from ſeed that falleth upon the tree, it groweth often down-| 
wards, . and puts forth under the bough, where ſeed can neither fall nox yer: 
remain. Hereof beſide. ſome others, the Lord Verulam. hath raken notice. 
And they furely ſpeak probably who make it an arboreous .exereſcence, or 
rather fuperplant, bred of a viſcous and ſuperfluous ſappe which the tree it. 
ſelf cannot aſſimilate ; and therefore ſprouteth not forth in boughs and ſurcles | 
of the ſame ſhape; and fimilary unto the tree that beareth ic ; butin a'dif-] 
ferent form, - and ſecondary unto its ſpecificall intention ; wherein once fail-| | 
ing, another form ſucceedeth, and in the firſt place that of Miſſelroe, in| 
plants: and- trees diſpoſed to its production. And therefore alſo where ever | 
it; growerh, -it ;is. of conſtant ſhape, and maintains a regular figure; like 
other ſupercreſcenſes, .and ſuch as living upon the ſtock of others ,- are; 
termed Paraſiticall plants; -as Polypody , Moſſe, the fmaller Capillaries ,| 
and many more : So that ſeverall regions produce ſeverall Miſſeltoes; In-| 
dia. orie, Afnerica' another, according to the law and rule of their degene- | 
FATIONS: + _ 1 330 | WELLS 2s, TESTED 
- Now whart:begort this conceit, might be the enlargement of ſome parr'of 
doors comained it its ſtory. Bor certain it is, that ſome birdes doe feed; npon|' 
the berries of 'this vegetable, and we meet in Ariſtotle with one kinde of | 
Thruſh called the miſſell Thruſh or feeder upon miſſelroe. But that which |} 
hath moſt prajnored it, isa received proverb, Txrdus ſibi malum carat ; Ap-| 
pliable untoſuch men as are authors of their own misfortune : For according] 
unto ancient tradition and, Plinies, relation, the bird not able to digeſt the| 
fruit whereon ſhe feedeth, 'from her inconverted muting, ariſeth this plant ; 
of the berries whereof birdlime is made, wherewith ſhe is after entangled. 
Butalthough proverbs be- popular principles, yer is nor all true that is pro- 
verbiall; and in many thereof there being one thing delivered, and another 
intended ; though the verball expreſſion be falſe, the proverb is true enough 


| 


::As for the Magicall vertues in this plant, and conceived efficacy unto vene- 
ficiall intentions, it ſeemeth a Pagan relique derived fromthe ancient Druides, | 
which according unto the particular of Pliny, they gathere __—_ fo- 
lemnity. For after ſacrifice the prieſt in a white garment aſcended the tree; 
cus down the Mifſeltoe with'a golden hook, and received'ir in a-whitecoat ; 
the yertue whereof was to reflalt all. poyſans,and make fruitfnll any thav uſed it, 


; the qualities. ..Countrey;praRice hath: added anothery!ro provoke rhe after- 
birth; and. in that caſe the decoion is: giver unto Comes, | That- tho berries 
My \' 


Yertues notexpeced from:Claſſicall practice; And did they anſwer their;pro- 
miſe which are ſo commended, in Epilepticall intentions; we would /abate 


are. 
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given m inwardly pong can confirta the experiment of Breſſuyolus;tharthey 
ſome. tive quality. '// --. —_ 25 12384; 44. IT 
= The Boſe of Jericho, that flouriſhes every yeat juſt upon —_—_ 
Eve: is famous in Chriſtian reports ; which notwithſtanding we Have. foie” 


planes in Jericho . That which promoted the: conceir, or perhaps: 


in che- plant yet- growing, but 'in: ſome ' manner alfo in that which 
brought-exuccous and dry unto us. Which: quality. being-6bſerved , the 
idcilry of contrivers did commonly play this ſhew upon the Eve of our Savi-- 
oursNativity ; when by drying the plant again, itclofed the next day, arid fo 
ed a double myſtery : referring unto the operting and cloſing of the 
wombotf Mary. ' 7 vhs | | W245. 
There wanted not a —_— rey from a text in wr 7 Es 
chap-24- 2Ynaſe palma exaltata ſamn:in Cages, & quaſs plantatis Roſe in Feri-: 
Ks 4 Soaia like a Palme tree in Engadd:, and as a Roſe in oc 1h 
The found whereof in common eares, begat an extraordinary opinion of the- 
Roſe of that denomination. But herein there ſeemeth-a great miſtake z for 
by che Roſe inthe text, 'is implied the rrne and proper Roſe z 0v7r 5% por ſaich. 
theGreek, and ours acordingly rendreth it. Bur' that whick paffech under 


this mme, and by us is commonly called the Roſe of Jericho, is properly 
no Roſe, but a final! thorny ſhcub or kiade of heath, bearing ketle whics' 


flowers, farre differing from the Roſe ; whereof Bellonius a very inquiſi» 
tixe Herbaliſt could not finde any in his travells thorow Jericho. A plant 
ſo unlike a Roſe, ic hath been miſtaken by fome good Simpliſt for Amo»: 


livers, the flowers thereof, are like. the white violet, and its leaves reſemble” 
YORee | +3 


ſenbucy, and perbaps the danghter thereof; herein our endeavours as yes: 


cles by. weaker heads ;. andartificially improvedrothat apprehenſion by wiſer. 
Certainly many precocionstrees, and ſuch as have their ſpring in che winter, 
may be found in moſt parts of Eurepe, and divers allo in England. For alt 
res Foe beginan iron iathefallof the leaf ior: Aytamne,] and if not kepr: 
back by cold 


the power of winter, they may: produce rheit' leaves or: bidEonies-in- rips 
ſeaſon, and perform that f, me ſingles, which.. is: obſervable wr. velvd 


A you; and once in the winter; as alſo in Furze which flowreth in that 
aſon. 


'overit ; whether you take ir for one kinde of Securidaca, or will alſo-take 
{inLunaris, we know ittobe falſe: And cannot but wonder at Marhiolus; 
who upon a parallel! in Pliny was ſtaggered into ſuſpenſion ; — 
in the imputed vertue to openthings, cloſe and ſhut up, could laugh himſe 


« 
_— —_— 


is 
ntingance, Was a'propriety in this plant. For though icbe dry, yer will-| 
oy upon, imbibicion of - moiſture dilate irs leaves, and explicate its flowers | 
contracted, and ſeemingly dried up. And this is: 10 bereffeted. nor only | 


mum ; which truely underſtood. is ſo-unlike a Roſe, that as Dioſcorides des | 


Stable unto this relation almoſt in all points iothat of the thorn az GlaS-| 


and ouawast cauſes, would leaf abou the: Sbiſtiees: Now ib it: 
happen, that any be ſo iroagly confticutedg as ro. make this; good again: 


Kindes, as is obſervable in Ivy, which bloſſomes and beares at leaſt twice 


5- That ferrum E quinum, or Sferra Cavallo hath a vertue attraQtive of |: 
Iron, a power to break locks, and draw off the ſhooes of a horſe that paſſech |: 


——  —  — 


—. rovſonas one conceive, we are ſo farftomn aye ing. that we have fuſely 5 
= «wk t - 


eaſon ro doubt; and are plainly informed. by Bellonius, it-is; but x Moha« | . 
ſiicall impoſture, as he hath delivered in his obſervations, coarerning the | 


j 


| 


have oox attained ſatisfaction, and cannot therefore: enlarge. Thus mach ini | | 
generall we may obſerve, that ſrange effefts, ate naturally taker for mixar| 


Such a thera |. 
chere i$ a1 Pare | , 
12" Park in 
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| at that promiſe from the herb &thiopis or Ethiopian mullen; and 'condemy| 
thejudgemenr of 'Scipio, who Having ſuch a picklock, would ſpend fo many 
years in battering the gates of Carthage. Which ſtrange and Magicall 'con-| 
ceit, ſeems ro have no deeper root in reaſon, then the figure of irs ted; -for 
therein indeed it ſomewhat reſembles ann horſeſhooe,; which -notwithſtanding | 
.| Baptiſta Porta'bath thought to00 low a ſignation, and raiſed the ſame* utito x 
Lunary: repreſentation ' © "£047 ik'Þ, - We 25 POV 
.:6+ That: Bayes will prote& from the miſchief of pagan thunder; is 
a quality aſcribed thereto, common with the figtree, */&gle, and Skin of a 
 Seale. Againſt ſo famousaquality, 'Vicomercatus produceth experiment of 
a.Bay tree blaſted in Italy ; and therefore although Tiberius for this inrent, 
did weara Laurell about his temples ; yer did Auguſtus take a more probable | Þ 
courſe, -who'fled under arches and. hollow vaultes for prote&ion. And | i 
though Porta-conceive, becauſe in a ſtreperous eruption, it riſeth againſt fire, 


— 


c— therefore reſiſt li _— yet is thatno emboldning 1llation : And if 
we conſider the threefold effe&t+of Jupiters Triſulk, to burn, diſcuſſe and 
terebrate ; and if that be true which is commonly delivered, that it will melt: 
the blade, yet paſſe the ſcabbard, kill the childe, yet ſpare the mother, dry | 
up the wine, yet leave the hogshead intire ; though ic favour the amulerit 
may not ſpare us; it will be unſure to rely on any preſervative; *tis no ſecurity 
ro be dipped in Styx, orclad inthe armour of Ceneus. Now that beer, wine 
and other liquors, are ſpoiled with — agar; and thunder, we conceive 1t pro- 
ceeds not only from noiſe and concuſſion of the ayre, but alſo noxious ſpirits, 
which mingle therewith,and draw them to corruption ; whereby they become 
not only dead themſelves, 'but ſometime deadly unto others, as that which Se-! 
neca mentioneth ; whereof whoſoever drank, either loſt his life, orelſe his 
wits upon it. | | 
- 7. Ithath much deceived the hopes of good fellows, what is commonly | 
expected of bitter Almonds, and though in Plutarch confirmed from 'the pra- 
ice of Claudius his Phyſitian, that Antidoee againſt ebriety hath comnionly | 
failed. Surely men much verſt in the practice doe erre inthe theory of in- 
ebriation ; conceiving in that diſturbance the brain doth only ſuffer from ex- 
halations and vaporous aſcentions from the ſtomack, which fat and oylie 
ſubſtancies may ſuppreſſe ; whereas the prevalent intoxication is from the 
ſpirits of drink diſperſed into the veynes and arteries; from whence by com- 
mon conveyances they creepinto the brain, inſinuate into irs ventricles, and 
beget thoſe vertigoes, accom panying that perverſion. And therefore the ſame 
effe& may be produced by a Gliſter ; thehead may be intoxicated by a medi- 
cine at the heele. And ſo the poyſonous bites of Serpents, although on parts 
at diſtance from the head, yet having entered the veynes, diſturb the animall 
faculties, and produce the effes of drink, or poyſon fwallowed. And fo as! 
the head may be diſturbed by the skin, it may the ſame way be relieved; as is 
obſervable in balneations, waſhings, and fomentations, either ofthe whole: 
body, or of that part alone. | EM 
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Book 2. and Common Fxx On 5s: 


| WCuar, Vit. EA 
of Inſeits, andthe properties of ſeutrall plints. 


1. DP Hepreſage of the year ſucceeding, which is commonly made from In- 

Tis or little animals in Oak-apples, according to the kindes thereof; 
either Maggot, Flye or Spider ; that, is, of Famine, Warre or Peſtilence;; 
whether we mean that wooddyexcreſcence, which ſhooteth from the branch 
about May, or that round and Apple-like accretion, which groweth under the 
leaf, about the later end of Summer, is I doubr too diſtin, nor verifiable 
from event. | "TE 

For Flies and Maggots are found every year ; very ſeldome Spiders: And 
Helmont affirmeth he could never finde the Spider an&the Flye upon the 


s 


gether... Beſide, that the Flies found were at firſt Maggots, experience hath 
informed us: for keeping theſe excreſcencies, we have obſerved their con- 
verſions; beholding in magnifying glaſſes the daily progreſſion thereof. As 
may be alſo obſerved in other vegetable excretions; whoſe Maggots doe 
terminate in Flies of conſtant ſhapes; as in the Nurgalls of the outlandiſh 
Oake, and the moſſie tuft of the wilde briar ; which baving gathered in No- 
vember, we have found the little Maggots which lodged in woodden cels all 
Winter, to turn into Flies in June. - ELIT 

. We confeſſe the opinion may hold ſme verity inthe Analogy, or. emble- 
maticall phancy. For Peſtilence is properly ſignified by the Spider; .whereof 
ſome kindes are of a very venemous nature.. Famine by Maggots, which de- 
ſtroy the fruits of the earth. And Warre not ;;mproperly by the Flye ; if we 
_ in the phancy of Homer, who compares the valiant Grecian unto a 
Flye. 2 | 

Some verity it may alſo have in it ſelf, as truly declaring the corruptive 
conſtitution in the preſent ſap and nutrimentall juice of the tree, and may 
conſequently diſcover the diſpoſition of that year, according. to the plenty 
or kindes of theſe produQtions. For if the putrifying juices of bodies, bring 


ſametree; that-is, the ſignes of Warre and Peſtilence, which often go-to- | 


forth plenty of Flies and Mapgots, they give teſtimony of common corrupti- 


they runne into Spiders; they give ſignes of higher putrefation, as plenty of | 
Vipers and Scorpions are confeſſed to doe ; the patrefying materials producing 
animals of higher miſcheifs, according ro the advance and higher ſtrain. of 
corruption. | | 4 
2. Whether all plants have ſeed,” were more eaſily determinable; if 'we 
could conclude concerning Harts-rongue, Ferne, the Capillaries and fome 


| aotorioully diſcoverable in ſome differencies of Brake or Ferne. 


excrementall ſeparations; we have.not been able to determine by any ger- 
mination or univocall production from them. Thus much we obſerve, that 
they ſeem to renew yearly, and come. not fully out till the plant be inits vi- 
pour, and by the help of magnifying glaſſes we finde theſe duſty artomes to 

eround at firſt, and fully repreſenting ſeeds ; out of which proceed little | 


others. But whether thoſe little duſty particles, upon the lower fide of the 
leaves, be ſeeds and ſeminall parts ;:or rather, as it is commonly .conceived; 


mites almoſt inviſible ; ſo that fuchas are old ſtand open, as being emptied of 
ſome bodies formerly included,: which though diſcernable in Harts-tongue, is 


N | 2 Whe-| 


on, and declare that the elements are full of the ſeeds of putrefacion; as the | Flies,Maggor,hc 
great number of Caterpillars, Gnats and ordinary Inſet doe alfo declare. If 
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{ 3- Whether the fap of trees runnes down to the roots in Winter, whereby 
they become naked and grow not ; or whetheggghey doe not ceaſe to draw 
any more; and reſerve ſo much as ſufficeth for” conſervation, is nor a point 
indubitable : For we obſerve, that moſt trees, as though they would be per- 
petually green, doe bud atthe fall of the leaf; although they ſprout not 
much forward untill the ſpring, and warmer weather approacheth ; and ma- 
ny trees maintain their leaves all Winter, although they feem to receive very 
ſmall advantage in their growth. But that the {ap doth powerfully riſe in 
the Spring, to repair that moiſture whereby they barely ſubſiſted in the Win-4 
rer, and alſo to put the plant ina capacity of fruRtification ; he that hath be- 
held how many gallons of water may in a ſmall time be drawn from a birch]. 
tree in the ſpring, hath (lender reaſon to doubt. *: | 
4- That Camphire or Eunuchates begets in men an impotency unto venery, 
 obſervationwill hardly confirm and we have found it to fail in Cocks and 
Hens, though given for many daies, which was a more favourable triall then 
that of Scaliger, when he gave it unto a Birch that was proud. For the inſtant 
_—_— is not to betaken off, but by medicines of higher natures, and 
with any certainty but one way that we know, which notwithſtanding, byj 
ſupprefhng that naturall evacuation, may incline unto madneſle, if takenin 
the Summer. | | 
' 5. Inthe hiſtory of prodigies we meet with many ſhowers of wheat; how 
true or probable, we have not room to debate: only thus much we ſhall nor}. 
omit to inform, That what was this year found in many places, and almoſt 
preached for wheat rained from the clouds ; was but the ſeed of Ivy berri 
which ſomewhat repreſent it, and though ir were found in Steeples oy 
high places, might be conveied thither, or muted our by birds: for many 
feed thereon, and inthe crops of ſome we have found no leſle then three 
- { ounces. 
| 6. Thar every plant might receive a name according unto the diſeaſe it cu-| 
[reth, was the wiſh of Paracelſus. A way more likely ro multiply Empericks 
then Herbaliſts ; yet what is practiſed by many is advantagious unto neither ; 
' [that is, nlinquithi their proper appellations, to re-baptiſe them by the | 
; name of Saints, Apoſtles, Patriarchs and Martyres; to call this the herb of 
| John, that of Peter, this of James or Joſeph, that of Mary or Barbara. For] 
hereby apprehenfions are made additionall unto their proper natures ; where- 
on ſuperſtitious praQtices enſue ; and ſtories are framed accordingly to make 
good their foundations. | | 
7. We cannot omit todeclare the grofle miſtake of many inthe nominall 
apprehenſion of plants; ro inſtance but in few. An herb there is com- 
monly called Betonica Pauli, or Pauls Betony; hereof the people have 
ſome conceit in reference to S. Paul; whereas indeed that name is deri- 
ved from Paulus Egineta, an ancient Phyfitian of A&gina, and is no more 
then Speed-well, or Fluellen. The like expeRations are raiſed from Herba 
Trinitatis; which notwithſtanding obtaineth that name from the figure 
| of its leaves, and is one kinde of Liverwort or Hepatica. In Af:liwm Sol, | 
the epithete of the Sunne hath enlarged irs opinion ; which hath indeed no 
reference thereunto, it being no more then Lichoſpermon, or Grummell, 
or rather AMil;zm Soler ; which as Serapion from Aben Juliel bath taught] 
us, becauſe it grew -plentifully in the mountains of Soler, received that 
appellation. In Jews-eares ſomething is conceived extraordinary from the 
_—_ name, which is in propriety but Fungus [ambucinns, or an excreſcence a- 
MOL for fore | bout the roots of Elder, and concerneth not the Nation of the Jewes, 
throats, but Judas Iſcariot, upen aconceit, be hanged on this tree ; and is become 
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| —=—0u5 medicine in Quinſies, ſore throats, and ſtrangulations ever ſince. 
| -uſh,.. and many more: conceiving therein ſome prenominall conſideration ; 
| whereas indeed{that expreſſion is bur a Grecilme-; by the prefix of Hippos 
| and Bous, that's, Horſe and Bull, intending no more then great.**Accord- 
| ing whereto-the great dock is. called Hippolapathum/;- and he*rharcalls the 

horſe of Alexander,Great head, expreſſerh the ſame which the:Greeks doe in 
Bucephalus: - 548 OT 4 vHD 


in atleaſt we cannot bur ſuſpend. That there is a property in -Bafif to pro- 


pagate Scorpions, and that by the ſmell chereof they are bred in-the- brains 


of men, is much advanced by Hollerius, .who found this inſe& ini the brains 
| of 2 man that delighted much in this ſmell. Wherein beſide that we finde 


| 


{according unto Oribaſius, Phyſitian unto Julian, The Africans, men beſt 
experienced in poiſons, aftirm, whoſoever hath eaten Baſil, although he be 


production. 


ward reſpectively perform their operations by purge or vomit, as ſome have 
written, and old wives ſtill doe preach, isa ſtrange conceit, aſcribing unto 
plants poſitionall operations, and after the manner of the Loadſtone/; upon 
the pole whereof if a knife be drawn from the handle unto the point, it will 
take upa needle; bur if drawn again from the point to the handle, it will at- 
tra 1t no more. 


or ſpirit, they may alſo debilitatE the virall acidity, and fermentall faculty of 
the ſtomack,we readily concede. But that they ſhould be ſo cold,as be almoſt 
poiſon by that quality, it will be hard co allow, without the contradiction of 
| WH { Galen; who accounteth them cold bur in the ſecond degree,and in that claſlis 
| | have moſt Phyſitians placed them. 


| they fill the veins with crude and windy ſerofities ; that containing little ſalt 


unteach us. And beſide the promiſes of Blochwitius, the healrhfull effeRs there- 
of daily obſerved will convie us. "© 


liquors to ſoak indiſtinly through the bowle. 
 TharRosſolis which rotteth ſheep, hath any ſuch cordaall vertue upon us, 
we have ſome reaſon to doubr. | 


have not found. - 
That Yew and the berries thereof are harmleſſe, we know. 
That a Snake will not endure the ſhade of an Aſh, we can deny. 
That Cats have ſuch delight in the herb Nepera, called therefore Cattaria, 
| our experience cannot diſcover. Nor is it inconſiderable what is affirmed by 
Bellonius ; for if his aſſertion be true in the firſt of his obſervations, our ap- 


- + 


miſtake one foranother. We know not the true Thyme ; the Savory in our 
Gardens is not that commended of old ; and that kinde of Hyſop the Ancients 


And ſo arethey deceived in the name of Horſe-raddiſh, Horſe-mint, Bull- 


_ 8. Lally, Many things are delivered and beleeved of other plants, where. 
no way to conjoin the effet unto the cauſe aſſigned ; herein the Mo-| 
 dernes ſpeak but timerouſly, and ſome of the Ancients quite contrarily. For, | 
ſtung with a Scorpion, ſhall feel no pain thereby : which is a very diffe- |. 


rent effect, and rather antidotally deſtroying then ſeminally promoting its | 


Thar the leaves of Cataputia or ſpurge being plucked upward or down- | 


That Cucumbers are no commendable fruits, that being very wateriſh, | 


That Elder berries are poiſon, as we are taught by tradition, experience will 


That an Ivy cup will ſeparate wine from water, if filled with both,the wine | 
ſoaking through, but the water ſtill remaining, as after Pliny many have avyer-. 
red,we know not how to atfirm ; who making triall thereof, found both the | 


That Flos Africanus is poiſon,and deſtroyeth dogs, intwo experiments we | 


prehenſion is oftentimes wide in ordinary fumples, and in commonuſe we | 
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uſed, is unknown unto us who make great uſe of another: 


We omit to recite the many vertues, and endleſſe faculties aſcribed unto! 
lants, which ſometime occurre in grave and ſerious Authors, and weſhull} 
makea bad rranſaQion fortruth to concede a verity in half. To reckon upall 
1t were imployment'for Archimedes, who undertook to write the gumber of| 
the ſands. Swarms of others there are, ſome whereof our future endeavayn 
may diſcover; common reaſon I hope will fave usa labqurin many ; whoſe 
abjurdities ſtand naked unto every eye; errors not able to deceive the Em-| 
| blem of Juſtice, and need no Argus to deſcry them. Herein there ſurely wants 

expurgatory animadverſions, whereby we might ſtrike out great numbers of 
hidden qualities ; and having oncea ſerious and conceded li. we might wich 
' more encouragement and ſafety,attempr their Reaſons | E 3-54 
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Of divers popular and received Tenets concerning 
| eAnimals, which examined, prove either falſe 
| or dubious, | - 


» 
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C H A Po I. 
Of the Elephant. 


HE fieſt- ſhall be of the Elephant ; whereof there 


= abſurdity is ſeconded with another, that being unable 
- to lie down, it fleepeth _ a tree ; which the Hun- 


_ - beaſt relying, by the fall of therree falls alfo down it 
$39 La BR is able to riſe no more. Which conceit is not 
WL WF the daughter of. later times, but an old and gray- 
headed error, even in the daies of AriſtStſh, as he delivereth in- his book 
de inceſſn animal: um.; and ſtand ſucceſſively refed by feverall other Authors; 
by Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Ambroie, Cafſiodore, Solinus and many more. 
Now. herein me thinks men much forget themſelves, n6t well confideringthe- 
abſurdity of ſuch aſſertions. . | 
.. Forfirſt, they affirm.it hath no joints, and yet concede it walks and moves 
about ; whereby they conceive there may be a progreſſion'or advancement 
made in motion without inflexion of parts. Now all progreſſion or animall 


is, by drawing on, or impelling forward ſome pare which was before-in-ſta-- 


be theſe actions; and this: is true, not only inQuadrupedes, Volat ils and 
Fiſhes, which bave diſtin and prominent orgaris of motion, legs, wings-and 
fins ; butin ſuch alſo as perform their progreſſion by the trunck, as Serpents, 
Wormes and:Leeches; whereof though ſome wantbones, and all extended 
articulations, yet have they arthriticall' analogies; and by the motion-of 
fibrous and muſculous parts, are able- to-make progrefſion. Whiclyto con-' 


a race from Hercules his pillars; or hope to behold-the effeAs of Orphicus his 
harp; when Trees found joints, and daneed after his muſiek. | 
- Again, While men conceive they never liedown, and enjoy not oy ſition: 


nerally paſfeth an,opinion it hath no joints ; and this |. 


ters obſerving doe ſaw almoſt aſunder ; whereon the | 


locomotion being ( as Ariſtotle teacheth-) performed rr, & prulſu ; that | mal 


tion, or at quiet;' where there are no joints: or flexures, neither can there | 


ceive in bodiesinflexible, and without all protruſion of parts, were-toexpe&t| 


nL——_——_——— 


ff reſt,ordained-unco all pedeſtrious animals, hereby they imagin (whe w 
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[ſon cannot conceive ) that an animall of the vaſteſt dimenſion and longeſt 
duration, ſhould live in a continuall motion, without thar alternity and vi-j 
ciflitude of reſt whereby all others continue; and yet muſt thus much come|. 
to paſſe, if we opinion they lie not down and enjoy no decumbence at all. 
| For ſtation is properly no reſt, bur one kinde of morion, relating unto that | 
ExtenGive er To- | which Phyſitians ( from Galen) doe name extenſive or tonicall ; thats, an} 
nical, mono” | extenſion of the muſcles and organs of motion maintaining the body atlength |. 
| or in its proper figure ; wherein although irſeem to be unmoved, it isnever- 
' thelefle not without all motion; for in this poſition the muſcles areſenſibly þ 
' extended, and labour to ſupport the body ; which permitted unto its proper 
' gravity, would ſuddenly ſubſide and fall unto the earth, as it happeneth in 
ſleep, diſeaſes and death. From which occult action and inviſible motion of 
' the muſcles in ſtation ( as Galen declareth ) proceed more offenſive laflitudes.| 
then from ambulation. And therefore the Tyranny of ſome have tormented 
men, with long and enforced ſtation; and though Ixion and Sifiphus which 
alwaies moved, doe ſeem to have the hardeſt meaſure ; yet was not Titius 
favoured, that lay extended upon Caucaſus ; and Tantalus ſuffered ſomewhat 
more then thirſt, that ſtood perpetually in hell. Thus Mergurialis in his Gym- 
naſticks juſtly makes ſtanding one kinde of exerciſe ; and Galen when we 
lye down, commends unto us middle figures ; that is, not to lye directly, 
or at length, but ſomewhat infleQed, that the muſcles may be at reſt ; for 
ſuch as he termeth Hypobolemaioi or figures of exceſſe, either ſhrinking up 
or ſtretching out, are weariſome poſitions, and ſuch as perturb the quiet of | 
thoſe parts. Now various parts doe variouſly diſcover theſe indolent and |. 
uiet poſitions: ſome in right lines, as the wriſts ; ſome at right angles, as 
the cubit ; others at oblique angles, as the fingers and the knees : all reſting | 
ſatisfied in poſtures of moderation,and none enduring the extremity of flexure 
or extenſion. b 

- Moreover men herein doe ſtrangely forget theobyious relations of hiſtory, |; 
attirming they have no joints, whereas they daily reade of ſeverall actions 
| which are not performable without them. They forget what is delivered by 
Xiphilinus, and alſo by Suertonius in the lives of Nero and Galba, - that Ele-:;_ 
phants have been inſtructed to walk on ropes, in publike ſhews before the | 

people; which is nor eaſily performed by man, and requireth nor only a broad 
foot, but a pliable flexure of joints, and commandible diſpoſure of all parts 
of progreſſion. They paſle by that memorable place in Curtius, concerning. 
the Elephant of King Porus, Indus qui Elephantem regebat, deſcendere enum 
ratus, more ſolito procumbere juſſit in genua, cateri quoque ( ita enim inſtitati | 
erant ) demiſere corpora in terram, They remember not the expreſſion of | 
Oſorins de rebus geſtis Emanuelis, when he ſpeaks of the Elephant prefented | 
to Leo the tenth, Poxntificem ter genibus flexts, &+ demiſſo corports habitu ve- | 
nerabundns ſalutavit. But above all, they call not to minde that memorable | 
ſhew of Germanicus, wherein twelve Elephants danced unto the ſound of | 
mufick, and after laid them down in the Tricliniums, or places of feſtivall Re- |. 
cumbency. | | t+ 

The Tvrget the Etymologie of the Knee, approved by ſome Grammarians. 

They diſturb the poſitionof the young ones in the wombe : which upon ex- 
tenſion of leggs is not eaſily conceiveable; and contrary unto the generall |: 
contrivance of nature. Nordoe they conſider the impoſſible excluſion there- 
of,upon extenſion and rigour of the leggs. | 
Laſtly, They __ or conſult not experience; whereof not many years 
paſt, we have had the advantage in England, by an Elephant ſhewn in ma- | 
ny parts thereof ; 'not only in the poſture of ſtanding, but kneeling and lying} 
OWN. | 
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| down. Whereby although the opinionat preſent be well ſuppreſſed,yer from +. 
e ſtrings of tradition, and fruitfull recurrence of error, it is not impro+- : 
| fom Prone” | . _ | 
bable, it may revive inthe next generation again ; this being not the firſt that 
hath been ſecnin England ; for ( befides ſome other ſince) as Polydore Vir- 
gil relateth, Lewis the French King ſent one to —_ the third ; and Emanye! 
of {l another to Leo the tenth into Jcaly ; where notwithſtanding the | 
error is ſtill alive and epidemicall,as with ns. 25S . 
The hint and ground of this opinion might be the groſſe and ſomewhat 
Cylindricall compoſure of the legs, the equality and leſſe perceptible diſpo-| | 
fure of the joints, eſpecially in the four legs of this Animall; they appearing 
when he ſtandeth, like pillars of fleſh, without any evidence of articulation. = 
©} | The different flexure and order of the joints might alſo countenance the fame z 
| being nor diſpoſed in the Elephant, as they are 1n other quadrupedes, bur car- 
ry a nearer conformity into thoſe of man; that is, the bought of the fore-legs | 
| not direqly backward, but laterally and ſomewhat inward ; but the hough 
or ſuffraginous flexure behinde rather outward. Contrary unto many other 
quadrupedes, and ſuch as can ſcratch the ear with the hinder foot, as Horſes, 
Camels, Deer, Sheep and Dogges ; for their fore legs bend like our legs, 
and their hinder legs like our arms, when we move them to ourſhoulders. 
But quadrupedes oviparous, as Frogs, Lizards, Crocadiles, have their joints | 
and motive flexures more analogouily framed unto ours; and ſome among 
viviparous ; thatis, fuch thereof as can bring their fore-feer and meat there- 
ininto their mouthes, as moſtcan doe that have the clavicles or coller-bones z 
whereby their breaſts are broader, and their ſhoulders more aſunder, as the 
Ape, the Monkey, the Squirrell and ſome others. If therefore any ſhall af- 
firm the joints of Elephants are differently framed from moſt of other qua- 
drupedes, and more obſcurely and groflely almoſt then any ; he doth herein 
no injury untotruth. Bnt if 4 dio ſecundum quid ad diltum ſimpliciter,. he af- 
firmeth alſo they have no articulations at all ; he incurs the controllment of 
reaſon, and cannot avoid the contradiQion alſo of ſenſe. | | 
As for the manner of their venation, if we conſult hiſtoricall experience, we | 
| ſhall finde it to be otherwiſe then as is commonly preſumed, by ſawing away 
| of trees. The accounts whereof are to be ſeen at large in Zohannes Hugo, 
Edwardus Lopez,, Garcias ab Horto, Cadamuſtus and many more. 


Other concernments there are of the Elephanc, which might admit of dif- 
courſe ; and if we ſhould queſtion the teeth of Elephants, that is, whether 
| they be properly ſo termed, or might not rather becalled horns ; it were a0 
new enquiry of mine, bur a paradox as old as Oppianus. Whether as Pliny 
and divers {ince affirm, that Elephants are terrefied, and make away. upon the 
grunting of Swine, Garcias ab Horto may decide, who atfirmeth upon expe- 
rience they enter their ſtalls, and live promiſcuouſly in the woods of Malavar. 
That the firnation of the gemitalls is averſe, and their copulation like that of | 
Camels, as Pliny hath alfo delivered, is not to be received ; for we have be- 
held that part in a different poſition ; and their coition is made by ſuperſa- | 
liency like that of Horſes, as we are informed by ſome who have beheld them 
in that af. That ſome Elephants have not only written whole ſentences,as 
1 Elian ocularly teſtifieth, but have aiſo ſpoken, as Oppianus deliv and | 
Chriſtophorus a Coſta particularly relateth ; alrhough it ſound Lke that of OE 
Achilles Horſe in Homer, we doe not conceive impoſſible: nor beſide the ins oy. 
affinity of reaſon in this Animall any ſuch intolerable incapacity inthe organs | = 
of divers quadrupedes, whereby they might nor be taughe roſpeak, or be- _— | 
come imitators of ſpeech like birds. Strange it is how the curioſity of men | | 
that have been aGtive in the inſtruction of beaſts, have never fallen upon = | 


wp S. : y 
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| artifice; and among thoſe many paradoxicall and unheard 'of imitations, 
ſhould nor attempt.to make one ſpeak. The Serpent that ſpake unto Eve; 
the Dogs and Cats, that uſually ſpeak unto Witches, might afford ſome en- 
couragement. And ſince ws and thick chops are required in birds that 
ſpeak, ſince lips and teeth are alſo organs of ſpeech ; from theſe there is alſo an! 
advantage in quadrupedes; and a proximity of reaſon -in Elephants and Apes 
above them all. Since alſo an Echo will ſpeak without any mouth arall, - arti. 
culately returning the voice of man, by only ordering the vocall ſpirit in con- 
cave and hollow places ; whether the muſfculous and motive parts about the 
hollow mouthes of beaſts, may not diſpoſe the paſting ſpirit into ſome arti- 
culate notes, ſeems a querie of no great doubt. | 


"OY IT. 
of the Horſe. 


HE ſecond Aſſertion, that an Horſe hath no gall, is very generall,” nor 
only ſwallowed by the people, and common Farriers, but alſo received 
by good Veterinarians, and fome who have laudably diſcourſed upon Horſes, 
It ſeemeth alſo very ancient ; for it is plainly ſet down by Ariſtotle, an Horſe 
and all Solidungulous or whole hoofd animals have no gall ; and che ſame is 
alſo delivered by Pliny ; which notwithſtanding we finde repugnant unto ex- 
perience and reaſon. For firſt, it calls in queſtion the providence or wiſe pro-| 
viſion of nature ; who not abounding in ſuperfluities, is neither deficient in 
neceſſities- Wherein nevertheleſſe there would be a main defe&, and her im- 
proviſion juſtly accuſable ; if ſuch a feeding Animall, and fo ſubject unto di- 
ſeaſes from bilious cauſes, ſhould want a proper conveyance for choler ; or 
have no other receptacle for thathumour, then the veins, and-generall maſſe 
of bloud. 
| Itis again controulable by experience ; for we have made ſome ſearch and 
enquiry herein ; encouraged by Abſyrtus a Greek Author, in the, time of 
Medicinaequa=| Conſtantine ; who in his Hippiatrics, obſcurely afſigneth the gall a place in 
Tide the liver ; but more eſpecially by Ruino the Bononian, who in his Anatomia| 
| del Cavallo, hath more plainly deſcribed it, and in a manner as I found it. 
For in the diſſeions of Horſes, and particular enquiry into that part, in the 
concave or ſimous part of the liver, whereabout the gall is uſually ſeated in 
quadrupedes, I diſcover an hollow, long and membranous ſubſtance, of a 
yellow colour without, and lined with choler and gall within; which part 
is by branches diffuſed into the lobes and ſeverall parcels of the liver ; from 
whence receiving the fiery ſuperfluity, or cholerick remainder, upon the ſe- 
cond concoction ; by a manifeſt and open paſſage, it conveyeth it into the 
duodenum or upper gut, thence into the lower bowels ; which is the man- 
ner of its derivation in man and other animals. And therefore although -chere 
be.no eminent and circular follicle, no round bagge or veſicle which long 
containeth this humour ; \yet is there a manifeſt receptacle and paſſage of cho- 
ler, from the liver into the guts ; which being not ſo ſhut up, or art leaſt not 
ſolong detained, as itis in other animals ; procures that frequent excretion, 
and occaſions the Horſe to dung more often then many other. For choler is 
the naturall gliſter, or one- excretion whereby nature excludeth another ; 
which deſcending daily into the bowels, extimulates thoſe parts, and excites 
them unto expulſion. And therefore when'this humour OELEIEgE 
* * ern] 
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or Farriers, 
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ook. ſucceeds oft times a cholerica paſſio ; that is, aſudc 
=  —_ and downward; ——_—_— the paſſa ;e of g: 
ſtructed, the body growes coltive, and the excrementsgf the belly: 
ir happeneth oft timesin the Jaundice. RE IT SOT 
If anytherefore affirm an Horſe hath no gall, thatis, no recepacle, or part 
ordained for the ſeparation of choler, or not that humour ar all'; he hath 
both ſenſe and: reaſon to oppoſe him, But if he ith it hath-no bladder of 
gall, and ſuch as is obſerved in many other animals, we ſhall oppoſe our ſeriſe 
if we gainſay him- Thus muſt Ariſtotle be made out when he denieth this 
part; by this diſtinction we may releeve Pliny of a contradiQtion ; who inone 
place affirming an Horſe hath no gall, delivereth yet in another, that the gall 
of an Horſe was accounted poiſon ; and therefore at the ſacrifices of Horſes in 
Rome, it was unlawfull for the Flamen to touch it. But with moredifficulty, 
or hardly at all is that reconcileable which is delivered by our Countre 
| and recerved Veterinarian ; whoſe words in his maſter-piece, and Chapter of 
! diſeaſes from the gall, are ſomewhat roo ſtrit, and ſcarce admit a Reconci- 
' liation. The fallacy therefore of this conceit is not unlike the former; A 4di- 
fo ſecundum quid ad dittum ſimpliciter. Becauſe they Have not a bladder of 
gall, like thoſe we uſually obſerve in others,they have no gall atall. Which is 
a Paralogiſme not admittible ; a fallacy that dwells not ina cloud; and needs 
not the Sun'to ſcatter it. | 
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Cnae. III. 
Of the Dove. 


He third Afertion is ſomewhat like the ſecond, That a Dove or Pigeori 

hath no gall ; which is affirmed from very great Antiquity ; for as Pierius 
obſerveth, from this conſideration the AXgyptians did make it the — 
phick of meekneſle ; it hath been averred by many holy Writers; commonly 
delivered by Poftillers and Commentators; who from the frequent mention 
of the Dove in theCanticles, the precept of our Saviour,to be wiſe as Serpents, 
and innocent as Doves ; and eſpecially the appearance of the holy Ghoſt in the 
ſunilitude of this animall ; have taken occaſion to ſet down many affections of 
the Dove, and what doth moſt commend it,is,that it hath no gall. And here- 


pertus,Janſenius and many more. 


Whereto notwithſtanding we know not how to aſſent ; it _ repugnant 
unto the Authority and poſitive determination of ancient Philoſophy. The 


alits inteſtino jungitur ; Some have the gall adjoined to the guts, as the Crow 
the Swallow, Sparrow and the Dove ; the ſame'is alſo atteſted by Pliny ; and 


not without ſome paſſion by Galen, who in his book de Arra bi/e,accounts him 
ridiculous that denies it. | 


ſonably conceive there wants a gall; that is, the hot and fiery humour ina 
body fo hot of temper ; which phlegm or melancholy could not effe&. Now 
of what complexion it is, Julius Alexandrinus declareth, when he affirmeth, 


temper of their tongue and inteſtinall excretions doe alſo confirm the ſame ; 


of have made uſe not only minor Divines,but Cyprian,Auſtin, Iidore, Beda,Ru- 


affirmative of Ariſtotle in his hiſtory of Animals is very plain, Fel aliis ventrs, 


It is not agreeable to the conſtitution of this Animall, nor can we ſd rea- 


that ſome upon the uſe thereof, have fallen into Feavers and Quinſies; the: 
which Topically applied become a Phznigmus or Rubifying medicine ; and | 
" . Oo are 
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that as we reade in Galen, they have of themſelves 


| are of ſuch fiery 
conceived. fire,” ad urnc a houſe about them. And therefore when in the 


ps IR: 


aartgi{wherein the fourth part of a cab of Pigeons dung was 
ſold for five pieces of filver,) it is delivered by Joſephus, that men made uſe 
hereof in ſtead of common ſalt; although the expoſition ſeem ſtrange, is 
more probable then wany other ; for that ir containeth very much ſalt, be- 
fidethe effeds before expreſſed, is diſcernable by taſte, and the earth of Co- 
lumbaries or Dovehouſes, ſo much deſired in the artifice of Salt-peter. And | 
to ſpeak generally, the excrement of birds which want both bladder and kid- 
nies, - hath more of ſalt and acrimony, then that of other animals, who beſide 
the guts have alſo thoſe conveyances ; for whereas intheſe, the falt and lixi- 
| viated ferofity with ſome portion of choler, is divided betweenthe guts and 

bladder, it remainsundivided in birds ; and hath bur a ſingle deſcent, by the 
guts, with the excluſions of the belly. Now if becauſe the Dove is of a milde 
and -gentle nature, we cannor conceive it ſhould be of an hor temper ; our 
— Tapprehenſions are not diſtin in the meaſure of conſtitutions, and the ſe-| 
-——»gp<-l ogy roma parts which evidence ſuch conditions: for the Iraſcible paſſions doe 


ible, nce > . ; 
-neeanrrs tf follow the temper of the heart, but the concupiſcible diſtractions the crafis 


- —"w——— of the liver.; now many have hot livers, which have but cool and temperate 


hearts; and this was probably the, temper of Paris; a contrary conſtitution 
to _ of Ajax; and both but ſhort of Medea, who feemed to exceed in 
either. 
 . Laſtly, Itis repugnant to experience; for Anatomicall enquiry diſcover- 
eth in them a gall ; and that according to the determination of Ariſtotle, not 
annexed unto the Liver but adhering unto the guts; nor is the humour con- 
; tained in ſmaller veines, or obſcurer capillations, but in a veſicle or little 
| bladder, though ſome affirm it hath no bag at all. And therefore the Hie- 
roglyphick of the Egyptians, though allowable in the ſenſe, is weak in the 
foundation; who expreſſing meekneffe and lenity by the portra& of a 
Dove with the taile erected, affirmed it had no gall in the inward parts, 
but onely in the rump, and as it were out of the body. And therefore 
if they conceived their gods were pleaſed with the ſacrifice of this Animall, 
as being without gall, the ancient Heathen were ſurely miſtaken in the 
reaſon, and inthe very objation. Whereas in the holocauſt or burnt offer- 
ings of Moſes the gall was caſt away ; for as Ben Maimon inſtruceth, the 
inwards whereto the gall adhereth were taken out with the crop, accord- 
| ing unto the Law, Levit.1. which the Prieſt did not burn, but caſt unto the 
| Doves, the birds | Eaſt ; that is, behinde his back, and readieſt place to be carried out of the 
of Venus, why. | Sanctuary. And if they alſo conceived that for this reaſon, they were the 
birds of Venus, and wanting the furious and difcording part, were more ac- 
ceptable unto the Deity of Love ; they furely added unto the conceit; which 
wasat firſt venereall ; and in this animall may be ſufficiently made out from 
that conception. | | 
The ground of this conceit is partly like the former ; the obſcure ſituation 
of the gall, and our of the Liver, wherein it is commonly enquired ; but this 
is a very injuſt illation, not well conſidering with what vartety this part is 
feated in birds ; in ſome both at the RNomack and the liver, as inthe Capri- 
ceps ; in ſome atthe liver only, as in Cocks, Turkeys and Phaſiants ; in others 
at the gurs and Liver, as in Hawkes and Kites, in ſome at the gaes alone, as 
Crowes, Doves, and many more. And theſe perhaps may take up all che 
| waies of ſituation, nor only in birds, but alſo other animals; for whar ts 
ſaid of the Anchovy, that anſwerable unto its name it carrieth the gall in 
the head, is further to be enquired. And though the difcoloured particles 
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| -nt in thatpatt- And thus when it is conceive eyes of To- 
| oe ns cured bythe all of the fiſh Callyonimus or Fy Noah com- 
| mended.to that effe&t by Diofcorides; although tharPMtwere-not in the | 
| Liver;there were no reaſon to doubtrhar probability.” And whatſoever animall 
| it was. it may be received without exception when tis delivered; the married 
couple as a teſtimony of future concord, did caſt the-gall of the facrifice be- 
hinde the Altar. | ? 531 6021+ 5 vie 

A ftri& and literall acception of a looſe and tropicall expteffion was 
a ſecond ground hereof. For while ſome affirmed ir: had'no gall, intend- 
ing onely thereby no evidence of. anger or fury; others have-conſtrued 
| it anatomically; and denied that part ar all. By-which illation we may'in- 
| ferre;, and that from ſacred Text, a Pigeon hath no heart ; according to 
' that expreſſion, Hoſea 7.- Fatius eſt Ephraim ſicut Columba ſedutta ron ha- 
bens cor; and: ſo from. the letter of Scripture we may conehude it isno' 
milde, but a fiery and furious animall, according to that of Jeremy, chap- 
25. Falla eft terra in deſolationem 4. facie ire Columbe : and again, chap. 
46: Revertamur ad terram nativitatus noſtre a facie gladis Columbe, Where 
notwithſtanding the Dove is -not literally intended ; but thereby - are 
implied the Babylonians, whoſe: Queen Semiramis was called 'by. that name, 
and whoſe ſucceſſors did bear the Dove .in their ſtandard. So is it pro- 
verbially. ſaid, Formice ſua bilis ineſt, habet &: muſca ſplenem ; whereas we 


inſects. FT. 


then the lenity of this animall, we ſhall not controvert his affirmation. Thus 
may we- make out the aſſertions of ancient Writers, and ſafely receive the 
| expreſſions of Divines and worthy Fathers. But-if by a tranſition from Rhe- 
torick to Logick, he ſhall contend, it hath no ſuch part or humour ; hecom- 
mitterh an open fallacy, and ſuch as was probably firſt committed concerning 
Spaniſh Mares ; whoſe ſwiftneſle: tropically expreſſed from their generation 
by the winde ; might after be groſly taken, and a reall truth conceived in that 
conception- | whe 


Cnaye. IV, 
of the Bever, 


1 oe a Bever to eſcape the Hunter, bites off his teſticles or ſtones;is a tenent 
_@ very ancient; and hath had thereby advantage of propagation. For the 
{ ſamewe finde in the Hieroglyphicks of the Egyptians ; in the Apologue of 
; fope, an Author of great antiquity, who lived in the beginning of the Per- 
; flan Monarchy, and inthe time of Cyrus; the fame is touched by Ariſtotle 
| in his Ethicks, but ſeriouſly delivered by &lian, Pliny and Solinus ; withythe 
| fame we meet within Juvenall, who by an handſome and mercicall expreſſion 
more welcomely engrafts it in our junior memories + 4-520 $165 | 

imitatus Caſtora, qui ſe | 


Ns; 


© 6 | T eſticulorum,; adeo medicatum intelligit inguen,:. 
ithath beet propagated by Emblems; and ſome have been ſo bad Grammarians 


- 


in the skid of an Heton;be commonly termed: Galls, ye ring 7ap _ mall - 


know Philoſophy denieth theſe parts, nor hath Anatomy diſcovered them-in | 


If therefore any affirm a Pigeon hath no gall, implying no. more- thereby | 


Eunuchum ipſe facit, cuptens. evadere damno +: | 4. 


as tO be deceived by the name, deriving Caſtor 4 caſtrando; whereas; the 
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Hereig fe: ſpeak compendiouſly, we firſt preſume to affirm, that 
from a ſtri enquiry, we cannot maintain the evulion or biting off any parts; 
and this is declarable from the beſt and moſt profeſſed Writers ; for though 
ſome have made uſe hereof in a Morall or Tropical! way, yet havethepro- 
feſſed diſcourſers by ſilence deſerted, or by experience rejected this aſſertion. 
Thus was it in ancient times diſcovered, and texperimentally refuted by one 
Seſtius a Phyſitian, as ir ſtands related by Pliny ; by Dioſcorides, who'plains 
ly affirms that this eradition is falſe ; by the diſcoveries of 'modern Aurhors, 
who have expreſly diſcourſed hereon, as Aldrovandus, Mathiolus, Gefnerus, 
'Bellonius; by Olaus Magzwe, Peter Martyr and divers others ; who have 
deſcribed the manner of their venations in America ; rhey prey omirring 
this way of their eſcape, and have delivered ſeverall other, by which they are 
daily taken. | 

The originall of the conceit was probably Hieroglyphicall ; which after be- 
came Motholagicall unto the Greeks, and fo fer down by &.ſop; and by pro- 
ceſſe of tradition, ſtole into a totall vericy, which was but partially erue,thar 
isin its covert ſenſe and morality. Now why they placed this invention upon: 
the Bever ( beſide the Medicall and Merchantable commodity of caftorewm or 
Parts conceived to be bitten away ) might be the ſagaciry and wiſdome of that | 
animall ; which indeed from the works it performes, and eſpecially its artifice 
in building,is very ſtrange, and ſurely not to be-matched by any other ; omits} 
| ted by Plutarch de ſolertia animalizes, but might have much advantaged tlic | 
drife of that difcourſe. | s | 

. Ff therefore any affirm a wife man ſhould demean himſelf like the Bever, 


? 


who to eſcape with his life, contemneth the lofſe of his genitals; that is, in 
caſe of extremity, not ſtrictly toendeavour the preſervation of all, but to fir 
down inthe enjzoiment of the greater good, though with the detriment and 
hazzard of the leſfer ; we may hereby apprehend a reall and uſefull trarh. In 
this latitude of belief, we are content to receive the fable of Hippomanes 
who redeemed his life with the loſſe of a golden ball ; and wherher true or 
falſe, we reje& not the tragedy of Abſyrtus, and the diſperſion of his mem- 
bers by Medea to perplex the purſuit of her father. Burt if he ſhall poſitively 
affirm this aq, and cannot beleeve the morall, unlefſe he alfo credit the fa- 


ble ; he is ſurely greedy of deluſion, and will hardly avoid deceptionin the- 
ories of this nature. The error therefore and Alogy in this opinion, is worſe 
then in the laſt; that is notto receive figures for realities, but expe a ve- 
rity - + "op and beleeve, as ſerious affirmations, confeſſed and tu- 
= | 

Again, If this were true, and that the Bever in chaſe makes ſome divulſion 
of parts, as that which we call Caftorexwm ; yet are not cheſe parts avelled ro 
be termed Teſticles or ſtones ; for theſe cods or follicles are found in both 
ſexes, though ſomewhat more protuberant in the male. There is hereto no 
derivation of the ſeminall parts, nor any paſſage from hence, unto the veſſels | 
of ejaculation: ſome perforationsnly in the part ir felf, through which che 
humor included doth exudate ; as may be obſerved in ſuch as are freſh, and 
not much dried with age ; and laſtly,. the Teſticles properly ſo called, are of | 
a leſſer magnitude and feated inwardly upon the loines ; a therefore it were 
not only a fruitleſſe atrempr, but impoſſible a, ro ennuchate or caſtrate 
theraſcives ; and might be an hazardous praQtice of Art, if at ll atrempred 

others. .. | 
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"Now all thisis confirmed from the experimental 

oy Authors ; Bellonius, Geſnerus, Amatus,. R 
olus; who receivin the hinc hereof from Rondeleriawwtl 
two Bevers, did finde all true that had been delivered by- him, whoſe words 
are theſe in his learned book de Piſcibus : Fibri in inguinibus geminos tumores 
habent, ntrinque nnicum, ovi Auſerini maguitudine, inter hos eft mentula in 
maribus, in faminis pudendum, hi tumores teſtes non ſunt, ſed folliculi mens- 
brank contethi, in quorum medio finguli ſunt meatus 6 quibus exudat liquor 
pingnu & ceroſus, quem ipſe Caſtor ſope admoto' ore lambit &- exugit,-poſtea 
veluti leo, corports partes oblinitz; Hos tumores teftes non offe hine'maxime 
colligitur, 4u0d- 4h illis nulla off ad mentulam via neque dultus qwo hunior in 
| menrule meatum derivetur, Of foras emittatier 5 preterea quod toftes initict es. 
periantir, coſdem tumares Aeaſche animali inefſe ute, © quibus odovatum iltud 


«4s emanat ; then which words there can be none plainer, nor more evident 
diſcover the improprietyof this appellation. That which is included in 

e cod or viſible bagge about the groin, being not the Teſticle; . or any 
ticall part, but rather « colle&ion of ſome ſuperfluous matter de« 

ing from the body, eſpecially the parts of nutrition as' unto their pro». 
peremuncories ; and as it doth in Musk and Civert cars, though in a diffe. 
rent and offenſive odour ; proceeding partly from its food; that being eſpe 
cially fiſh ; whereof this humor may be 2 garous excretion and olidous 


Moſt therefore of the Modernes before Rondeletins, and gil the Ancients 


the.Anatomy of | 


Fever 


nother, that the Bevers of Pontus bite of their teſticles, and in the ſame place | 


Caſtellus. 
Now the ground of this miſtake might be the reſemblance end firuationof 
thele rumorsabour thoſe parts, wherein we obſerve the tefficles in other x-| 


having one office in all, buc drfferent ſeats in many. ' For befide that no ſerpene 
or fiſhes oviparons, have any ſtones arall ; hat neirher biped nor quadru- 
ped oviparous haveany exteriorly, or prominent in the groine ; ſome alſo 
are viviparous contain theſe parts within, as, beſide this animel{_ rhe Elephane; 
and the Hedge-hog. x _ 
= uw therefore ſhall terme theſe, teſti{F intending ——_— and 
in no ſtrict acception ; his language*is Merable and offends onr eares no 
more then the Tropicall names of plants, when we reade in Herbals, of 
Dogs, Fox, and Goat-ſtones. Bur if he inſiſt thereon, and tmaintain a pro- 


will Logick permit his illation ; That is, from things alike; to conclude 
thing the fame; and from an accidentall convenience, that isa ſimilitade int 


the Hyena odorata, or Civet cat, as is deliveredand graphically deſcribed by 
nimals. Which notwithſtanding is no well founded illatjos ; for the reſti- |. 
cles are defined by their office, andaoc determined by place or fituation ; they | 


char | 


priety in this language ; our diſcourſe hath overthrown his aſſertion, nor | 
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Diagonion, a 
line drawn 
from the crofle 
angles, 


[ 


NAETUTE. ' 


and parity of numeration; that.is, not any'to! have an odde leg, or the ſup-' 


place or figure, tg infer a ſpecificall congruity or ſubſtantiall concurrence in 


r - ”. F 4 
« 


Cunar. Y. 
of the Badger, 


2 Hat a Brock or Badger hath the legs of one ſide ſhorter then-of the 6+ 
T ther, though an opinion perhaps nor very ancient, is yet: very generall; 
received not only by theoriſts and unexperienced beleevers, but aſſented| F 
unto. by moſt who have-the opportunity to' behold and -hunt them daily.| | 
Which notwithſtanding upon:enquiry Ifinde repugnant unto the three de- 
terminators of: truth, Authority, Senſe and Reaſon. 'For firſt , Albertus 
magnus ſpeaks dubiouſly,: confefling he could nor confirm the' verity hereof; 
bur Aldrovand affirmeth plainly, there can be no ſuch- inequality obſerved, 
And for my.own part, upon indifferent enquiry, Icannot difcover this diffe- 
rence ; althoughthe regardible ſide be defined, and the brevity by moſt im- 
puted-untothe left; - _ | | 
---Again, It ſeems no eafie affront unto-reaſon, and generally repugnant 
unto the courſe of nature; for if we ſurvey the totall ſer of animals, we 
may;in their legs, -or organs of progreſſion, obſerve an equality of- length, 


porters and movers of one fide not exactly:anſwered by the other. Although! 
the'hinder may be unequall unto: the fore and middle legs, as in Frogs, Lo- 
cuſts and Graſhoppers.; or bott-unto the middle, as in ſome beetles, and ſpi- 
ders, as is determined by. Ariſtotle de izceſſu animaliam. Perfect and vivipa- 
rousquadrupeds, fo ſtanding in their poſition of proneneſlſe, that: the oppos, 
lite joints of neighbour legs conſiſt in the-fame plane ; and a line deſcending! 
from their navell interſeds at right angles the axis of the earth. Tt happeneth| 
often I confeſle that a Lobſter hath the chely or great claw of one ſide longer 
then the other ; but this is not properly their leg, but a part of apprehenſion, 
and whereby they hold or ſeize upon their prey ; for the legs and proper parts 
- —_— are inverted backward, and ſtand in a poſition- oppoſite unto 
theſe. 

Laſtly, The monſtroſity is ill contrived, and with ſome diſadvantage ; the 
ſhortneſle being affixed unto the legs of one fide, which might have been more 
tolerably placed upon the thwart or Diagoniall movers; for the progreſſion of 
quadrupeds being performed per Diamerram, that is the croſſe legs moving 
or reſting together, ſo that two are alwaies in motion, and two in ſtation at 
the ſame time ; the brevity had been more tolerable in the crofſe legs. For 
then the motion and ſtation had been performed by equall legs ; whereas 
herein they are both performed by unequall organs, and the imperfeRion be- 
comes diſcoverable at every hand. | 


BD 


SQ mn Mu wm ao 0a 


ir, and Ovid ſmoothly delivereth ic 


. | Which opinion notwithſtanding is not only repugnant unto the ſenſe of every 


| Phidias, ic is not. reducible by any other whatſoever. And therefore, mr} 


— 


and Conemen ER R ORs. 


Hat 2 Bear brings forth her muy informous and unſhapen, which the 
T fathionerh afrer dy licking them over, isan opinion not only vulgar, and 
common with us ar preſent ; but hath been of old delivered by ancient Wri- 
rers- Upon this foundation it was a Hieroglyphick with the Egyptians. 
Ariſtotle ſeems to: countenance it ;. Solinus, Pliny and lian dire 0 thn | 


| Nec catulus partn quem redaidit nrſa recents 

Sed male viva caroeſt, lambendo mater in artus * 

Dacit, &-in formam qualem cupit ipſa redacit. 
one that ſhall enquire into it, but the exact and deliberate experiment of 
three authemick Philoſophers. The firſt of Mathiolus in his Comment on 
Dioſcorides, whoſe words are to; this effe&.- In the valley of Anania about 
Trent, in a Bear which the Hunters eventerated or opened, Ibeheld the 
young ones with all their parts diſtin& ; and not without ſhape, as many 
concerve; giving more credit unto Ariſtotle and Pliny, then experience and 
eheir proper ſenſes. Of the ſame aſſurance was Julius Scaliger in his Exerci- 
tations, Vr/am fetus informes potine ejicere, quam parere, fs vera dicunt, quos 
peftea lint ager ; L2mid hujzuſce fabule antheribus fides habendum ex hac 
hiftoria cognoſces ; In noftris Alpibus venatores fatam urſam cepere, diſſeta 
ea fetrs plane formatus intue invents eft: And laſtly, Aldrovandus who from 
the teſtimony of his own eies affirmeth, that inthe cabinet of the Senate of 
Bononia, there was preſerved ina glaſſe a Cub diſleRed out of a Bear per- 
fealy formed, and complear in every part. 

It s-moreover injurious unto reaſon, and, much n— the courſe 
and providence of nature, to conceive a birth ſhould be ordained before 
there is a formation. For the conformation of parts is neceſſarily requi- 
red not only unto the prerequiſites and previous conditions of birth, as mo= 
tion and animation ; but aſs unto the parturition or very birth it ſelf: Where- 
in not only the Dam, but the younglings play their parts, and the cauſe and 
a& .of excluſion proceedeth from them both. For- the excluſion of animals 
is not meerly paſſive like that of egges, nor the totall ation of delivery to 
be imputed unto the mother ; but the firſt attempt beginneth frem the In- 
fant ; which at the accompliſhed period attempteth to change his manſion 31 
and ftruglingto come forth, dilacerates and breaks thoſe parts which reſtrain- 
ed him before. = 
| Beſide ( what few take notice of )- men hereby doe in a high meaſuce vi- 
lifre che works of God, imputing that unto the tongue of a beaſt, which is 


Infant in the womb; not only in mankinde, but all viviparous animals. 
| Wherein the plaſtick or formative faculr{from matter appearing homoge- 
neous, and ofa fimilary ſubſtance, ereerth bones, membranes, veins and ar- 
reries ; and out of theſe contriveth every part in oumber, place and figure, 
according to the law of its ſpecies. Which is ſo far from being faſhioned þ 

any outward apent, that once omitted or perverted by aſlip of the inward 


the ſtrangeſt artifice in all the acts of nature; that is the formation of the | _ 


me plaſmaverunt mans tne, though it originally reſpeRed the generayon ny | 
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| formes creet parts. But this will overthrowthe generall method of nature, 


ard| 
the Cub comes forth involved in the Chorion, a thick and rough ts. 


T rigeſimms dies wterum liberat nrſe ; unde evenit ut pracipitata fecanditas ins 


in the works of generation. For. therein the conformation 1s-not only an- 
tecedent, but proportionall unto the excluſion ; and if the period of thobirek, 
be ſhorr, the term of conformation will be as ſudden alſo... There may I con- 
fefle from this narrow time of geſtation enſue a minority or ſmalneſle in the' 
excluſion ; bur this however inferreth no informity, and ic ſtill receiveth; 
the name of a naturall and legitimate birth ; whereas. if we affirm a cotall| 
informity, it cannot admit ſo forward a-term as an Abortment ; for that 
fuppoſerh conformation ; and ſo we muſt call this conſtant-and intended a&! 
of nature, a ſlip or efluxion, that is an excluſion before conformation ; before 
the birth can bear the name of the parent, or be ſo much as properly called an 
Embryon. | 


C a ar. VII. 
of the Bafiluk. 


| M Any opinions are paſſant concerning the Baſilisk or little king: of Ser- 
| pents, commonly called the Cockatrice ; ſome affirming, others de+ 


| 


nying, moſt doubting the relations made hereof. What therefore in theſe 
incertainties we may more ſurely determine ; that ſuch an animall there is, if 
weevade not the teſtimony of Scripture, and humane Writers, we: cannot 
ſafely deny. So is it ſaid, Plal.91. Smper aſpidem & Baſiliſcum ambulabi, 
wherein the vulgar Tranſlation retaineth the word of the Septuagint, uſing 
in other places the Latine expreſſion Reg»/ws, as Proverb.23. Aordebit mt 
coluber, & ficnt _ venena diffundet, and Jeremy 8. Ecce ego mittat# 
vobis ſerpentes Regulos, &c. That is, as ours tranſlate it, Behold I will fend 
Serpents,  Cockatrices among you which will not be charmed, and they 
ſhall bite you. And as for humane Authors, or ſuch' as have difcourſed 
of animals, or poiſons, ' it is to be found almoſt in all; in Dioſcorides, 


Galen » Pliny, Solinus, &lian, Atius, Avicen, Ardoynus, Grevinus, =_ 
| | many 
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many.more» In Ariſtotle I'confeſſe we finde no mention thereof, but Sca« 
ligerin his Comment and enumeration of Serpents, hath made ſupply ; and 
in his Exercications delivereth that a Baſilisk was found in Rome, in the daies 
of Leo the fourth ; the-like is reported by Sigomus ; and ſome are fo farre 
' from ing one, that they have made-ſeverall kindes thereof; for ſuch is 
the Catoblepas of Pliny, conceived by ſome ; and the Dryinus of Etius by 


c . 
| J 4 aichough we deny not the exiſtence of the Baſilisk;yet whether we doe 
not. commonly miſtake in the conception hereof; and callthar a Bafilisk which 
| is none at all, is ſurely to be queſtioned. For certainly that which from the 
conceit, of jts generation. we vulgarly call a Cockatrice, and wherein ( but 
| under a different name) weintend a formall Identity and adequate conception 
with the Baſtlisk ; is not the Baſilisk of the Ancients, whereof ſuch wonders 
| aredelivered. For this of oursis generally deſcribed with legs, wings, a fer- 
atine and winding taile, and a.criſt or comb ſomewhat like a Cock ; but the 
Baſilisk of elder times was a googen kinde of Serpent, not above three palmes 
long, as ſome account ; and differenced from other Serpents by advancing his 
head,and fome white marks or coronary ſpots upon the crown; asall authen- 
tick Writers have delivered. | 
Nor. is this Cockatrice only unlike the Baſilisk, but of no reall ſhape 
in hature ; and rather an jp 4 fancy, to expreſle different inten- 
tions, ſet forth in different faſhions ; ſometimes with the head of a man, 


ſometimes with the head of an Hawk, as Pierius hath delivered ; and as 
with addition of legs the Heralds and Painters ſtill deſcribe it. Nor was. 
it onely of old a ſymbollicall and allowable invention, but is now be- 
come a manuall contrivance of Art, and artificiall impoſture ; whereof be- 
fides others, Scaliger hath taken notice : Baſiliſc: formam mentiti ſunt vnl- 
go Gallinaceo ſimilem, & pedidus bints ; neque enim abſimiles ſunt ceterss 
|[erpentibus, niſs macula quaſi in vertice candida, unde illi nomen Reginms ; 


{thatis, men commonly counterfeit the form of a Paſilisk, with another like 


a Cock, and with two feet; whereas they differ not from other Serpents, 
but in a white ſpeck upon their crown. Now although in ſome manner it 
might be counterfeited in Indian Cocks, and flying Serpents; yet is it com- 
monly contrived out of the skins of Thornbacks, Scaites or Maids, as Aldro- 
wy ath obſerved; and alſo graphically deſcribed in his excellent book of 
Fiſhes. 


_ | improbability in the relation. For if plagues or peſtilentiall Aromes have 


Nor is only the exiſtency of this animall conſiderable, but many things 
delivered thereof, particularly its poiſon, and its generation. Concerning the 
firſt, according to the doQrine of the Ancients, men till affirm; that it killeth | 
at adiſtance, that it poiſoneth by the eye, and by priority of viſion: Now | 
that deleterious it may be at ſome diſtance and deſtruQive without corporall 
contaction, what uncertainty ſoever there be in the effeR, there is no high 


been conveyed in the air from different Regions; if menat adiſtance have 
infefted each other; if the ſhaddowes of ſome trees be noxious; if Tor- 
pedoes delivertheir opium at a diſtance, and ſtupifie beyond themſelves ; we 
cannot reaſonably deny, that ( beſide our groſſe and reſtrained poiſons requi- 
ring contiguity untotheir actions ) there may proceed from ſubtiller ſeeds, 
more agile emanations; which contemn thoſe Laws, and invade at diſtance 
unexpected. ; 

. That this venenation ſhooteth from the eye; and that this way a Baſilisk 
may empoiſon, although thus much be not agreed upon by Authors; ſome ims 


puting it unto the breath; others unto the bite, it is not a thing impoſſible ; 
-P 


for | 


By way of fie 
gure, 
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Effluxion of cor. 
porcall ſpecics. 


How the Baſilisk 
| kils at diflance. 


| 


egge, which is 
a very litele 
one, © 


The generation cf 
1 the Cocks egge. 


themſelves alſo by reflection; as will happen to an inflamed eye that beholds 
ir ſelf longina glaſſe; thus is faſcination made out; and thus alſo-it is not 


1 
[the heart. 


| 
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[is required unto production; as may be obſerved in the egges of Hens not 


Gvun Centeni- 
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| foreies receive offenſive impreſſions; from their objedts; and may havein-' 


fluences deſtructive to each other. For the viſible ſpecies of things ſtrike nor! 
our-ſenſes immaterially ; but ſtreaming in corporall raies, doe carry with them 
the qualities of the obje& from whence they flow, and the medium through. 
which they paſſe. Thus through a green or red: glaſle all things we behold 
appear of the ſame colours ; thus ſore eiesaffe& thoſe which are found-z and 


impoſſible, what is affirmed of this animall.; the viſible raies of their eies car- 
rying forth the ſubtileſt portion of their poiſon ; which received by theeie of 


- Buthaſtly, That this deſtruion ſhould be the effe& 
or depend upon priority of aſpeftion, isa point nor eaſily to be granted, and | 


yery hardly to be made out-upon the principles of Ariſtotle, Alhazen,Virello, | 


and others ; who hold that fight-is made by Reception, and not by Extra- 
miſſion ; by receiving the raies of the objeinto the eye, and not by ſending 
any out. For hereby although he behold a man firſt, the Baſilisk ſhould ra-: 
ther be deſtroied, in _—_ he firſt receiveth the raies of his Antipathy, and, 
venemous emiſſions which objeQively-move his ſenſe ; but how powerfull 
ſoever his own poiſon be, it invadeth not the: ſenſe of man, 'in regard he be- 
holdeth him nor. And therefore this ronceit was probably begor by fuch as 
held the opinion of ſighe by extramiſſion; as'did Pythagoras, Plato, Empe- 
docles, Hipparchus, Galen, Macrobius, Proclus, Simplicius, with moſt-of 
the Ancients, and is the poſtulate of Euclidein his Opticks, but now ſuffici- 
ently convicted from obſervations of the dark chamber.  * | 
- Asfor the generation of the Baſilisk, that it proceedeth from a Cocks egge 
hatched under a Toad or Serpent, it isa conceit as monſtrous as the brood it 
ſelf. For if we ſhould grant that Cocks growing old, and unable for emiſſion, 
amaſſe within themſelves ſome ſeminall matter, which may after conglobate 
intothe forme of an egge, yer will this ſubſtance be unfruitfull ; as wanting 
one principle of generation,and a commixture of the ſeed of both ſexes, which 


trodden ; and as we have made triall in ſome which are termed Cocks egges. 
It is not indeed impoſſible that from the ſperm of a Cock, Hen, .or other ani-| 
mall being once in putreſcence, either from incubation, or otherwiſe, fome] 
_— may enſue ; not univocall and of the ſame ſpecies; bur ſome imper-| 

or monſtrous produQtion; even as in the body of man from putrid hu-| 
mours, and peculiar waies of corruption, there have ſucceeded ſtrange and 
unſeconded ſhapes of wormes, whereof we have beheld ſome our ſelves, and 
read of others in medicall obſervations. And ſo may ſtrange and venemous 
Serpents be ſeverall waies engendered ; bur that this generation ſhould be re- 
gular, and alway produce a Baſilisk, is beyond our atfirmation, and we have 
good reaſon to doubt. LEES | 


<9 It is unreaſonable to aſcribe the equivocacy of this form unto the 


hatching of a Toade, or imagine that diverfifies the produion. For Incuba-| 
tion alters not the ſpecies ; nor if we obſerve it ſomuch as concurres either to | 


the ſex or colour ; as appears inthe eggs of Ducks or Partridges hatched un- 
dera Hen; there being required unto their excluſion, only a gentle and con- 
tinued heate ; and that not particular or confined unto the ſpecies or parent- 
have I known the ſeed of Silk-wormes hatched on the-bodies of women: 

iny reports that Livia the wife of Auguſtus hatched an egge in her boforne. 
Nor is only an-animali heate required hereto, but anclementall and artificial 
FF | warmth! 
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man, .or beaſt, infecteth firſt the brain, and is from thence communicated _ : 


of the firſtbeholder:| 
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Jo:inquinated their; ovall: conceptions, or/egges within their bodies, that 


4 AS 


: | brake their egges, nor would they.endure the bixd.to fit upon them: . But how 
_ Feaufelefſe their fear was:berein; ;the-daily Incubation of Me beg, 


- That which'much promoted it, was.a miſapprehenſion in holy Scripture up- 
onthe'Larific Tranſlation in Eſay 51+; Ova aſpidum, rupernnt; & telas Aranea- | 
ram trocuerunt, quicomedent de gui corum morietur, 0 quod oonfotum oft ,crum- | 
per in Regulum. - From:whence ,notwithſtanding, beſide the generation, of | 
Serpents from egges,.'there can be. nothing, concluded z but what Kinde gf | 
Serpents are meant,-:n0t eaſie tp'be determined ; for tranſlations are very dif-' 

ferent : Tremellius rendring the Aſpe Hzmorrhous,;and the Regulus or Baſitisk | 
'x Viper, and our tranſlation for the, Aſpe ſets down a Cockatricen the text, | 
and ati Adder inthe niargine.. 1 jj > n hevrer 4 37 w | 

Another place df Efay doth alſo ſeem to countenance it, Chap.14. NeLe- ; 

terts Philiſt ea quoniam diminnuta eſt virga percuſſoris tui,. de radice enim colubri | 
epredietur . Regulus, & ſemen ejus abſorbens volucrem ; which ours ſomewhar 
F Ammny rendreth ; Out of the Serpents Root ſhall come forth a Cocka- 
trice, and his fruit ſhall be a fiery flying Serpent. But Tremellius, e radice | 
Serpentis prodit Hemorrhous, & fructus illins Preſter volans ; wherein the 
words are different, but the ſenſe is ſtill the ſame ; for therein are figurative- 
ly intended Uzziah and Ezechias ; for though the Philiſtines had eſcaped the 
minor Serpent Uzziah, yet from. his ſtock, a fiercer Snake ſhould ariſe, chat | 


would more terribly ſting them,and that was Ezechias. 
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con a Story as the Baſilisk is that of the Wolfe concerning priority of vi- ; 
ion, 'that a man becomes hoarſe or dumbe, :if a Wolfe have the advantage | 
firſtto eye him. And this is in plain language affirmed by Pliny :| /n Jralia ut 
e creditur, . Luporum iſ eft noxius, vocemque homini, quem prins contenpla- 
i tar edimere ; fois it made out what is delivered by Theocritus, :and afterhim 
| by Virgil oo —"" Vox quog, Merim  _. —_ 
= Lam Fugit ipſa, Lips Maerimwidere priores. . 1... "| 
Thus is the Proverb, to be underſtood, when during the diſcourſe if the part 
| or ſubject interveneth, and there enſuerh a ſudden ſilence, it is uſually Giid, 
Lupus oft in fabulg. Which conceit being already convidted, not only by Sca- © 
| liger, Riolanus and others, but daily confutable almoſt every where oug.of 


o . 


- 


. 
ai [Ie ; we ſhall not further refute. _ 
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Enquiries into Valzar Boeori}.| 
"The ground or occafionall originall hereof, was probably the mnizement 
and ſuddenfilence, the unexpeRed appearance of Wolves dorofren x 
travellets; Hor by a ſuppoſed vapour, or veniemvus emanation,: bur/avehe- 
ment fear whith mararaſly produceth obtmaureſcence ; and. ſorwerimebarrech- 
verable filente. ' Thus birds are filent in-prefence of an Mawk;. and Sting fajch 
that dogges are mute in the ſhadow of an Hyana ; dut 'thus:coutd hot the 
mouthes of worthy Martyrs be filented, who demp expoſed noronlyauntothe 
&fes,but the tnereileſſe reeth of Wolves, gavelowd exprefiions of their faith; 
and their hoty-clamours wete heard as high as heave, (2 7 dl Fe an 
Fhet whith #mch promoted it beſide the common Proverb, was amwezpref- 
fron ih Theoctitus, a very ancitht Poet, ©#3/ſZ# xuror icidve, - Bdlore won purer ss 
voters, Lyores oft 1465 viſms ; "which Lycus was Rivalluncs another; and ſud- | 
deny appeatingNopped themouth of his Corrivall: now jo og. vr 1 
{fo Wolfe, vccalfoned this tpprehenſion ; men raking that appellatrvely, 
which was to be underſt6od'properly, and tranſlating: thegenuine acceprion. 
[Which ts a fallacy of Zquivocation, andinſome opinions begat the-like con- 
| oeit concertting Romulus and Remus, that they 'were foſtered by a Wolke, 
the name oftheNurſe being Zxpa ; and founded the fable of Europa,and her 
tartizge over Sea by a Bull, beckafe the Ship or Pilots mame was Tawrus, And 
this have ſorne been ſtartled” at the Proverb, Bos #n Linpuk; confuledly ap-: 
{ prehending* how 4 ran Nhoald be Teid to have an One, inhis rongue, that 
would not fpeak his minde ; which was no more then that a piece of money 
hat flenced kim: -For by che Oxe was only implied a piece of coin ſtamped 
with that figure, firſt currant with the Atheniars, atid after amongche Ro- 
bt 
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T He'commmon opinton coneerniag the tong life of Animals; i very ancient, 
eſpecially of Crowes, Choughs and Deere ;- in moderate accounts ex- 
ceeding the age of man; in ſome the daies of Neſtor, and in others ſur- 
mounting the years of Artephius or Methuſelah ; from whence Antiquity 
hath raiſed proverbiall expreſſions, and the reall conception of their ns 
|| tion, hath been the hyperbolicall expreffion of many others. From all the reſt 
we ſhall ſingle out the Deer; upon conceſſiona long-liv'd Animall;and in lon- 
Szvity by many conceived to attain unto hundreds ; wherein permitting every 
man his own belief, we ſhall our ſelves crave liberty to doubt ; and our rea- 
| fons are theſe etifting. 3 25 EYE ANG 4 
The firſt is that of Ariſtotle, drawnfrom the increment and peſtation of 
| this Animall, that is, irs ftrdden arrivance utito'growth 'and maturity, ant 
[The fmaf{ time of its remainder mthe wombe. His words in the tranſlation of 
| Scaliget are theſe; De ej wite Tongirntine Fabwlantver ; * maue enim ant \ve- 
| fkatio aut incrementum himmlorum tjuſmotli ſunt, ut preſtent argumentum loy- 
evi animals ; that is, fables are raiſed concerning the vivacity of Deere ; 
or 'neither ate theirpeſtarion'otincrement, fach as may-affordanarpamenc 
{of long Tife. And thefe faith Scaliper, are $ood medimns conjunAtively ta- 
[keh, thats, tot one withoitr theother. Fot of animals viviparous fuchaus 
Kivelogg, goelong with young, and attin but Nowly ro'cheir maroricy'2nd 
| ſtature. So the Horſe that liveth abour thirty, Aeon 
>p | M 


® 


[long life 1s natural, the taarks of ape ure late; and — 
| joutney unto death canaor be Tons, Nowthe ageof Deer (4s | 
hc rr is beft tonjeured, by view of the horns andtcethy from 
fing firſt phain, and fo ſacceflively branching ; 2frer whichiche judgement of | 


| Bo Ox Lf : and Commu Fxx Ons. 


|beareth2its younp aboyea year, andarriverh unto perfe&tion at twenty: . On 


| Cocks, 'Partridges and Sparrows. Certainly a confeſſed and undeniable ene- 
|myunto longzvity; and that n>+-only as a figne in the complexionall defire' 


[mance rheceof. For though we conſent not with rhart Philoſopher, who 
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ox years, and remdinerh above nine monerhs in the wombe ; forke Camell 
rhat liverlyunto fifty, goeth with young no lefſe thentenmonerhs, and cea+ 
ſeth" dt x0 growbefore ſeven ; ant Fo the Elephant rharliverh an hundred; 


the<dittary, che Sheep and Goat, which live bur eight orten years, goe 
but ve moterhs,' andactain to their perfection attwo years : and the like is 
obſetvadle in Cars, Hares and Conies. And fo the Deere that endureth the: 
wortde' bur eight moneths, and is'compleat atiixyears, from the courſe of} 
nature, we cannot expe@ro live an hundred ; nor inany proportionall allog- 
atcerneh more thenthitry ; 'as having already paſſed rwo generall motions, 
obſervadle in all animations; thar is, iS beginnitig andencreaſe ; and having 
but yo more ro rannethorow, that is irs fate and declination ; which are 
propertfonally fet ont: by narure it every kinde ; and naturally proceeding 


admit of inference fromeach orher. | 5 ns 
"The other ground tharbrings its long life into queſtion, is the immoderate 
falacity, and almoſt anparalle(d'exvetfe of venery, which every September 
may be obſerved in this Animall; and is ſuppoſed ro ſhorten rhe lives of 


and impernolity ; but alſo as a cauſe inthe frequent a, or iterated perfor- 


thinks a Tpermaticall emiſſion unro the weight of onedragme, s 2quivalenr 
unto the effa{ion of fixty onnces of bload ; yetconfidering the exolution and 

Sour enfuing that ain fome, the extenuationand marcourin others, and 
the viſible acceleration it anaketh of ape in moſt; we cannorhag think ic 
much abridgerh our daies. Althouph we alſo:concede that this! ons. 
nararal!, chat-natureit elf will finde a way herero withour cicheratt or ob- 
je: And atthongh ir beplaced among'the ſix non-naturals; that is, ſuchas 
neither natarally conſtitutive,nor meerly deſktraQive, doe preſerve or deſtroy 
according unto cireumſtance ; yet doe we Knſibly obſerve an impotency or 
totall-privation thereof, prolongeth life; and they live longeſt in every kinde 


thenehey which rerxin their virilities : For the generation of bodies is nec | 
effected as ſome conceive, of ſouls, that is, by Irradiation, or aafwerably 
unto the propagation-df tipht, without its proper dimmarron ; but thereina 
cranſmiſfſionis made marerrnally from forne parts, and Ideally from every one ; 
and the propagation of one, is in a ftri& acception, ſome minoration of 
another. And therefore atfo thar axiome in Philoſophy, that the genera- | 
tion of one thing, is the corruption of another: -airh i be ſubſtantially 
true concerning the form wal mettet; is alſo diſpoſtively verified in the effi 
cient or producer. | POS 27: 

As for more ſenfible #rpuments, und {ach as relute wwe experiment, from 
theſe we have alſo reaſon ro Aoudtits-zpe, ant -preſenncd wivatity ; for where 


A . thee 


horns there is a particefar and 'armvall account twrato ſix'yoasy they an- 


ther years by particular marks becomes uncerrali ; Þurophen chey grow old, 
grow leffebranchell, andfirftdoelvſe their wpwrrines, ot penny 
that 3s, their brow Antlers, or fowtſtFarcations nextthe heal, which Ari- 
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that exerciſe it not at all. And this is true not only in Eunuches by nature, Euvuches and 
but Spadors by Art ; for caſlraced animals in every ſpecies are longer lived general long 
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Pſalm. 99, 


Hiſtor. animal, 
lib. 8, 


'{ed from the &gyptians,was Poeticall ; and:that was a paſlage of Heliod, thus 


And thrice is that ſurpaſſed by the Crow. 


it all. The ſame may be alfo collected from the loſle of their Teeth, whereof 
in old age they:have few or none before in cither jaw. Now-theſe'are infal- 
lible marks of age, and when they appear, we muſt confeſle a declination; 
which notwithſtanding ( as men inform us in England; where obſervations 
may well be made,) will happen between twenty and thirty. As forthe bone 
or rather induration of the roors of thearteriall vein, and great; artery,;which 
is thought to be found only in the heart of an old Deere, -and therefore be- 
comes more precious in its rarity ; it-is.often found in Deere, much.-under 
thirty ; and we have known ſome affirm they have found.it in one of; half that| ' 
age. And therefore in that account of Pliny, .of a Deere with-a collar about 
his neck; put on by Alexander the Great, and taken alive a hundred. years 
after, with other relations of this nature, we-much ſuſpe& impoſture-or mi- 
ſtake ; and if we grant their verity, they are but ſingle relations, and.,very 
rare contingencies in individuals, not affording a regular diduction upon the 
ſpecies. For though Ulyſſes his Dogge lived unto,twenty, and the Athe- 
nian Mule unto fourſcore; yet doe we not meaſure their daies by thoſe 
years, or uſually fay, they live thus long; nor can ,the three bundred 
years of John of rimes, or Neſtor, overthrow . the aſſertion of Moſes, 
or afford a reaſonable encouragement beyond his ſeptuagenary determi- 
nation. | 

The ground and authority of this conceit was firſt Hieroglyphicall, . the 
 Agyptians expreſſing4ongezvity by this animall ; but upon what uncertainties, | 
and alſo convincible falſities they often erected ſuch emblems, we have elſe. 
where delivered. And if that were true which Ariſtotle delivers of his time, 
-and Plinggwas not afraid (to take up long after, the &gyptians could make. 
but weatibfervaciane herein; for though it'be ſaid that Aineas feaſted his 
followers with: Veniſon, yet Ariſtotle athrms that neither Deere nor, Boar were 
to be found in Africa. And how far they miſcounted the lives and duration of 
Animals, is evident from their conceit. of the Crow, which they. preſume 
to live five. hundred years; and from the. lives of Hawkes which..( as &- 
|= delivereth) the Agyptians doe reckon no lefle. then at ſeven thun- 
dred. | Non 
- The ſecond which led the conceit unto the Grecians, and probably deſcend- 


rendred by Auſonius. = 
Ter binos decieſq, novem ſuper exit in annos, 
Faſta ſeneſcentum quos implet vita virorum, 
Hes novies ſuperat vivendo garrula cornix, 
Et quater egreditur cornice ſacula ceruns, 
Alipedem ceruum ter vincit.corums. 
To ninety fix the life of man aſcendeth, - 
Nine times as long that of the Chough extendeth, 
Four times beyond, the life of Deere doth goe, 


So that according to this account, allowing ninety ſix for-the age of man, the 
life ofa Deere amounts unto three thouſand, four undred fifry ſix. A conceit 
ſo hard to be made out, that many have deſerted the common and litterall 
conſtruction. So Theon in Aratus would have the number of nine not taken 
ftricly,- but for many years. Inother opinions the compute ſo farre exceed- 
eth truth, that they have thought it more probable to take the word Genea, 
thar is, a generation conſiſting of many years, but for one year, or aſingle 
revolution of the Sunne ; . which is the remarkable meaſure of time, and with- 


| inthe compaſſe whereof we receive our perfection in the wombe. So Fhar dy | 
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this conſtrudion, the years of a Deere ſhould be but thiny ſix, av is diſcourſed 
at large in that Fract of Plutarch, concerning the ceſſation of Oracles; and 
whereto in his Diſcourſe of the Crow, Aldrovandus alfo inclineth. Others 
notablero make it our, have rejected the whole account, 25 may be obſer- 
ved from the wards of Pliny, Heftodus qui primms aliquid de longevitate vite 
prodidit, fabuloſe ( reor ) multa de hominum 4vo veferens, cornici novew noſtra 
attribuit etates,quadruplum em cervs, id triplicatum corvs, & reliqua far 
bulofirs de Phenice & nymphis ; and this how ſlender ſoever, was probably the! 
ſtrongeſt ground Antiquity had for this longevity of Animals; that made The- 
ophraſtus expoſtulate with Nature concerning the long life of Crowes ; that 
begat that Epethete of Deere in Oppianus, and that expreſſion of Juvenal 
—— Longa & cervina ſenett us, 

The third ground was Philoſophicall and founded upon a probable reaſon 
innature, that is; the defe& of a Gall, which part (in the opinion of Ari- 
| totle and Pliny ) this Animall wanted, and was conceived a cauſe and reaſon 
of their lons life ; according (ſay they) as it happeneth unto ſome few men, 
who have not this part atall, But this aſſertion is firſtdefeive in the veri 
concerning the Animall alledged : for though it be true, a Deere hath no BA | 
inthe liver like many other Animals, yet hath it that part in the guts as is diſ- 
 coverable by taſte and colour : and therefore Pliny doth well correc himſelf, 
when having affirmed before it had no gall, he after ſaith, ſome hold it to be 
in the guts, and that for their bitterneſle, dogges will refuſe to eat them» 
It is alfo deficient in the verity of the Induction or connumeration of other 
Animals conjoined herewith, as having alſo no gall ; that js, as Pliny account- 
eth, Equi, Mali, &c. Horſes, Mules, Aſſes, Deer, Goats, Boars, Camels, 
Dolphins, have no gall. Concerning Horſes, what truth thete is here- 
in we have declared before; as for Goats we finde not them withour it ; 
what gall the Camell hath, Ariſtotle declareth ; that Hogs alſo have it, we 
can affirm ; and that not in any obſcure place, but in the liver, even as it is 
ſeated in man. on 
« That therefore the Deer is-no ſhort-liv'd Animall, we will acknowledge ; 
that comparatively, and'in ſome ſenſe long-liy'd we will concede ; and thys 
much we ſhall grant if we commonly account irs daies þy thirty {ix or fourty , 
for thereby it will exceed all other cornigerous Animals. Bur that it attainerh- 
unto hundreds, or the years delivered by Authors; ſince we have no authen- 
tick experience for it, ſince we have reaſon and commonexperience agaiaſt ic, 


ground to aſſent, 
of doe yearly loſe their pizzell. For men obſerving the decidence of _ 


away, and ſucceſlively reneweth again. Now the ground hereof, was ſurely 
| the obſervation of this part in Deer after immoderate venery, and about the 


cannot be quite retracted ; and being often beſet with flies, 1x15 conceived to. 
rot, and at laft to fall from the body. But herein experience will c 

us: for Deer which either die or are killed at that time, -or any other, are 
alwaies found to have that part entire. And reaſon alſo will corre& us; for 
ſpermaticall parts, or ſuch as are framed from the ſeminall principles of pa- 
rents, alrhough homogeneous or fimilary, will noe admit a Regeneration ; 
much leſſe will they receive an integrall reſtauration, which :being organicall 
and inſtrumentall members, conſiſt of many of thoſe. Now tis part, or 


' | o 
y 


Animall of Plato, containerh noc only ſanguineous and reparable p but 


ſince the grounds are falſe and fabulous which doe. eſtabliſh it, we know no | 


end of their Rutt, which ſometimes becomes ſo relaxed and pendulous, 1t | 


Concerning Deer there alſo paſſeth another opinion, that the males theres | 


þ 


hornes, doe fall upon the like conceit of. this part; that it annually rotetb| 
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but is made up of veines, nerves, arteries, and in ſome Animals, of bones ; 
whoſe reparation is-beyond its own fertility, and a fruit not to be expeRed 
from the fruQifying part it ſelf. Which faculty were it communicated unto 
animals, whoſe originals are double, as well as unto plants, whoſe ſeed is 
within themſelves ; we might abate the Art of Taliacotius, and the new in- 
arching of noſes. And therefore the phanſies of Poets have been ſo modeſt, as 
not to ſet down ſuch renovations, even from the powers of - their deities ; for 
the mutilated ſhoulder of Pelops was pieced out with Ivory ; and that the | 
limbs of Hyppolitus were ſet together, not regenerated by Aſculapius, is the, 
utmoſt aſſertion of Poetry. 


Cat. K. 
of the Kine fiſher. 


Hat a Kingfiſher hanged by the bill, ſheweth in what quarter the winde | 

is, by an occult and ſecret propriety, converting the breaſt to that point | 

of the Horizon from whence the winde doth blow, is a received opinion, and | 
very ſtrange ; introducing naturall Weathercacks, and extending magneticall | 
poſitions as far as animall natures : A conceit ſupported chiefly by preſent pra- | 
ice, yet not made out by reaſon or experience. 
Unto reaſon it ſeemeth very repugnant, that a carcaſſe or body diſanima- | 
ted, ſhould be ſo affeted with every winde, as to carry a conformable reſped | 
and conſtant habitude thereco. For although in ſundry animals, we deny | 
8 not a kinde of naturall Meteorology or innate przfention both of winde and | 
Whence ns, wt) creather ; yer that proceeding from ſenſe receiving impreſſions from the firſt 
preſage the mutation of the air, they cannot in reaſon retain that -apprehenſion after ; 
weathcr, death ; as being affections which depend on life, and depart upon diſanimas- | 
tion. And therefore with more favourable reaſon may we draw the fame | 
effect or ſympathie upon the Hedgehog ; whoſe preſention of windes is ſo | 
exaQ, thar it ſtoppeth the North or Southern hole of its neſt, according to | 
prenotion of theſe windes enſuing ; which ſome men obſerving, have _ 
able ro make predictions which way the winde would turn, and beeneſteem- 
ed hereby wiſe men in point of weather. Now this proceeding from ſenſe 
inthe creature alive, it were not reaſonable to hang up an Hedgehog dead, 
and to expe a conformable motion unto its living converſion, And though 
in ſundry plants their vertues doe live after death, and we know that Scam- 
monie, Rhubarbeand Senna will purge without any vitall aſſiſtance ; yet 
in animals or ſenſible creatures, many actions are mixt, and depend upon 
their living form, as well asthat of miſtion; and though they wholly ſeem 
to retain untothe body, depart upon diſunion. Thus Glowewormes alive, 
projet a luſtre in the dark, which fulgour notwithſtanding ceaſeth after 
death ; and thus the Tropedo which being alive ſtupifies at a diſtance, applied 
after death, produceth no ſuch effe&;which had they retained,in places where 
they abound, they might have ſupplied Opium, and ſerved as frontals- in 
Phrenſies. 
As for experiment,we cannot make it out by any we have attempted ;-for if 

a ſingle Kinghſher be hanged up with untwiſted ſilk in an open room, and 
| where the airis free, it obſerves not a conſtant reſpe& unto the mouth of the 
 winde, bur variouſly converting doth ſeldome breaſt it right. If two be ſuſ- 


pended inthe ſame room, they will not regularly conform their breaſts, but 
& x oft-rimes 
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and Common ERRORS. 


ofi-times reſpe& the oppoſite points of heaven. And if we conceive that 
for exa& exploration, they ſhould be ſuſpended where the air is quiet and 
unwoved, that clearof impediments, they may more freely convert upon 
their naturall verticity ; we have alſo made this way of inquiſition, ſuſpend- 
ing them in large and capacious glaſſes cloſely ſtopped ; wherein nevertheleſſe 
we obſerved a caſuall ſtation, and thar they reſted irregularly. upon conver- 
fon ; whereſoever they reſted, remaining inconyerted, and poſſeſſing one 
point-of the Compaſſe, whilſt the winde perhaps had paſled the rwo and 


| chirty- | 


The ground of this popular praQtice might be the common. opinion con- 
cerning the vertue prognoſtick of theſe birds ; the naturall regard they have 
untothe windes, and they unto them again, more eſpecially. remarkable in 
the time of their nidulation, and bringing forth their young ;: for at that 
time, which happeneth about the brumall Solſtice, ir hath been obſerved 
even unto a proverb, that the Sea is calm, arid the windes do ceaſe, till the 
oung ones areexcluded, and forfake their neſt, which floateth upon the Sea; 
and by the roughneſle of windes might otherwiſe be overwhelmed. But how 
farre hereby to magnihie their prediction we have no certain rule;. for whe- 
ther out of any particular prenotion they chuſe to fit at this time, or whether 
it be thus contrived by concurrence of cauſes, and providence of Nature, 
ſecuring every ſpecies in their production, is not yet determined. Surely many 
things fall out by the deſign of the generall motor and undreamt. of contri- 
yance of Nature, which are not imputable unto the intention or knowledge 
of the particular A tor. So though the ſeminalicy, of Ivy be almoſt in every 
earth, yet that itariſeth and groweth not, but where ir.may be ſupported ; 
wecannot aſcribe the ſame unto the diſtinion of the ſeed ;, or .conceive any 


| fience therein which ſuſpends and conditionates' its eruption. So if, as Pliny 


and Plutarch report, the Crocodiles of Xgypr, ſo-aptly lay their egges, that 
the natives thereby are able to know how high the loud will attain ; it will be 
hard to make out, how they ſhould divine the extent of the inundation, de- 
pending on cauſes ſo many miles remote ; that is, the meaſure of ſhowers in 
Ethiopia ; and whereof, as Athanaſius tn the life of Anthony delivers, the 
devil himſelf upon demand could make no clear prediction. So are there like- 
wiſe many things in Nature, which are the forerunners or ſignes. of future 


[effets, whereto they neither concurre in cauſality or prenotion ; but are ſe- 


cretly ordered by the providence of cauſes, and concurrence of actions colla- 
terall to their ſignations. | 


| It was alſo a cuſtome of old to keep theſe birds in. cheſts, upon opinion that 


they prevented moths ; whether it were not firſt hang'd up'in roomes to 
fuck, effeds, is not beyond all doubt ; or whether we miſtake not the: poſture 
of ſuſpenſion, hanging it by the bill, whereas we ſhould doe it by the back ; 
that by the bill ir might point out the quarters ofthe winde ; for ſo hath 
Kircherus deſcribed the Orbis and the Sea Swallow. But the eldeſt cuſtome 
of hanging up theſe birds was founded upon a tradition that they would. re- 


whereof four hundred years ago Albertus Magnus was deceived. 


* 


new their feathers every year as though they were alive: In expecation | 


Commonly 
mataken for 
the true Halci 
ON, ours being 


| rather the 


Ipida, 
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Levit, 18+ 
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Cuar, XI. Mp : | 
of Griffins. 


| wy there are Griffins in Nature, that is, a mixt and dubious Animall, ig | 
4 the fore-parr reſembling an Eagle, and behinde, the ſhape of a Lion, wich 
erected eares, four feet, and a long taile, many aftirm, and moſt, I perceive, 
deny not. The ſame is averred by A lian, Solinus, Mela and Herodotus, coun- 
renanced by the name ſometimes found in Scripture,and wasan Hieroglyphick 
of rhe Egyptians. Z 
| Notwithſtanding we finde moſt diligent enquiries to be of a contrary 
aſſertion ;' for beſide that Albertus and Pliny have diſallowed it, che learns 
ed Aldrovandus hath in a large diſcourſe rejected it; Mathias Michovius 
who writ of thoſe Northern parts wherein men place theſe Griffins, 
hath poſitively concluded againſt it; and if examined by the doqrine of 
Animals, ' the-invention is monſtrous, nor much inferiour unto the fig- 
ment of Sphynx, Chimera and Harpies. For though ſome ſpecies there 
be of middle and PRO natures, that is, of bird and beaſt, as Bats 
and ſome few others, yetare their parts ſo conformed and ſer together, that 
we cannot de;ine the beginning or end of either ; there being a commixtion 
_ inthe whole, rather then an adaptation or cement of the one unto the 
Other. | 


| ceived the food of Grifhns forbidden by the Law of Moſes ; that is, poericall. 


| Arimaſpi, or one eyed Nation, Gritiins defended the mines of gold. Bur this 
| as Herodotus delivereth, he wrote by hearſay ; and Michovius who hath ex- 
| preſſely written of thoſe parts plainly attirmeth, there is neither gold nor 


] Egb >vrd contra veteres authores, Gryphes nec in illa ſeptentrionts, nec in alits orbu 


Now forthe word 359% or Gryps, ſometimes mentioned in Scripture, and 
frequently in humane Authors, properly underſtood, it ſignifies ſome kinde| 
of Eagle or Vulture ; fromywhence the Epithete Grypus for an hooked or 
Aquiline noſe. Thus when the Septuagint makes uſe of this word, Tremel- 
liys and our Tranſlation hath rendred it the Oſfifrage ; which is one kinde of 
Eagle. "And alrhough the Vulgar tranſlation, and that annexed unto the 
Septuagint retain the word Gyyps, Which in ordinary and ſchool-conſtru> 
ion is commonly rendred a Griffin; yet cannot the Latine aſſume any | 
other ſenſe then the Greek, from whence it is borrowed. And chough 
the Latine Gryphes be altered ſomewhat by the addition of an h, . or aſpi- 
ration of the letrer *, yet is not this unuſuall ; ſo what the Greeks call 
7. =o, the Latines will call Trophe:m, and that perſon which in the Go 
pel is natned Kazwms, the Latines will render C/-ophas. And therefore the 
quarrell of Origen was injuſt and his conception erroneous, when he con- 


Animals, and things of no exiſtence. And therefore when in the Heca- 
tombs and mighty obl:rtions of the Gentiles, ir is delivered they facrificed 
Gryphes or Grithns ; hereby we may underſtand ſome ſtronger ſort of Eagles. | 
And therefore alſo when irs ſaid in Virgil of an improper match, 6r Mopſus 
marrying Nyſa, Z#ngentur jam g7pber equis;we need nothunt after other ſenſe, 
th-n thar ſtrange unions ſhall be made, and differing natures be conjoined 
together. | | 

As for the teſtimonies of ancient Writers, they are but derivative, and ter- 
minite all in one Ariſteus a Poet of Proconeſus ; who atfirmed that neer the 


Grithins in that countrey,nor any ſuch Animall extant;for ſo doth he conclude, i 


partibus inveniri affirmarim. 


—_ Laſtly, 


| Bo Ox 3. and Common ERROR $. 


| 107 


approacheth rhe ruth, it doth not inferre' its exiſtency ; the conceit of the 


including allowable morality. So doth it well. make out the properties of a 
Guardian, or any perſon entruſted ; the ears implying atcention, the wings 
celerity of execution, the Lion-like ſhape, courage and audacity, the hooked 
bill,reſervance and tenacity. It isalſo an Embleme of valourand magnanimity, 
25 being compounded of the Eagle and Lion, the nobleſt Animals in -rheir 
| kindes ; and fo is it appliable unto Princes, Preſidents; Generals,and all heroick 

Commanders and ſo is it alſo born in the Coat-armes of many noble Families 
| of Europe- : | | 


Cunay, XIL 


D—— 


Hat there is but one Phznix in the world, which after many hundred 
.4 years burneth it ſelf, and from the aſhes thereof ariſeth'up another, is a 
conceit not new or altogether popular, but of great Antiquity ; not only de- 
livered by humane Authors, but frequently expreſſed by holy Writers ; b 
Cyril, Epiphanius and others, by Ambroſe in his Hexameron,; and Tertul.: 


his excellent Traft, de Reſur. carnis. Illum dico alitem orientts peculiarem, de 
fingularitate famoſum, de poſteritate monſtruoſum'; qui ſemetipſum libenter fi> 
merans renovat, natali fine decedens, atque ſuccedens iterum Phenix. Ubi jam 
nemo, iterum ipſe; quia non jam, alins idem. The Scripture alſo ſeems to fa- 
your it, particularly that of Job 21. in the Interpretation of Beda, Dicebam 
[41 mdulo meo moriar, & ſicut Phanix multiplicabo dies : and Plalme 31- 
Srg:@ army gomk arbioer, vir juſtus ut Phenix florebit, as Tertullian renders 
it, and ſo alſo expounds it ih his book before alledged: EG: 4 I 
_- All which notwithſtanding, we cannot preſume the exiſtence of this 
Animall; nor dare we affirm there is any Phenix in Nature. For, firſt 
there wants herein the definitive confirmatorand: teſt of things uncertain; 
{that is, the ſenſe of man. For though many Writers have much enlarged 
hereon, there is not any ocular deſcriber, or ſuch as preſumeth to con- 
firm it upon afpe&ion ; And therefore Herodotus that led the ſtory-unto 


Again, Primitive Authors, and from whom the ſtream 'of relations is de-- 
theſis, or a timerous concluſion overthrow the whole relation. Thus Hero- 
dotus in his Euterpe, delivering the ſtory hereof, preſently interpoſeth; im? 
wy ov m3 A978; that is, which account ſeems to me improbable. - Tacitus- 


opolis in the reign of Seſoſtris, then in the reign of Amaſis, after inche'daies 
of Ptolomy, the third of the Macedonian race ; butat laſt thus determineth, 
Sed Antiquitas obſcura ; & nonnulli falſum eſſe hunc Phenicem, neque Arabum 
e terr#s credidere, Pliny makes yet a fairer ſtory ; that the Phenix flew 
into Agypt in the Conſulſhip of Quintus Plancius, that it- was brought 
to Rome in the Cenſorſhip of Claudius, in the eight. hundred year of rhe? 
City, and teſtified alſo.ia their records ; but after all concludeth, Sed que" 


— —— ——— 


| Laſtly, Concerning the Hieroglyphicall authority, alchough it neereſt | 


Griffin properly taken being but a pers phancy,in ſo intolerable a ſhape | 


| in his Poem de 74dicio Domini, but more agreeably unto the preſent ſenſe; in | 


the Greeks, plainly faith, he never attained the ſight of any, but only inthe | 


| rivative, deliver themſelves very dubiouſly ; and either by a doubrfull paren-' 


in his Annals affordeth a larger ſtory ; how the Phenix was firſt ſeen at Heli- | 


Q 2 falſa\ 


ple 91-1. 


ot the Phenix. 


| 


| 


Jeb.29.18.] 


Againſt the ſtory 
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falſe eſſe neme dabitabit, bur that this is falſe no man will make doubt. 
Moreover, Such as have naturally diſcourfſed hereon, have fo diverſly, | 
contrarily, or contradicorily delivered themſelves, that no affirmative from 
thence can reaſonably be deduced. For. moſt have poſitively denied it, and 
they which affirm and beleeve it, this name unto many, and miſtake 
two orthree in one. So hath that bird been taken for the Phenix which li- 
vethin Arabia, and builderth its neſt with Cinnamon ; by Herodotus called 
Cinnamulgus, and by Ariſtotle Cinnamozexs , and as a fabulous conceit is 
cenſured by Scaliger. - Some have conceived that bird to be the Phenix, | 
which by a Perfian name with the Greeks is called Rhyntace ; but how they 
made this good we finde occafion of doubt ; whilſt we reade in the life of 
Artaxerxes, that this is a little bird brought oftento their tables, and where- 
with Paryſatis cunningly poiſoned the Queen. The Manucodiata or bird of 
Paradiſe, hath had the honour of this name, and their feathers brought from 
the Molucca's, doe paſſe for thoſe 'of the Phznix ; which though promoted 
by rarity with us, the Eaſtern travellers will hardly admit ; who know they 
are common in thoſe parts, and the ordinary plume of Janizaries among the 
Furks. And laſtly, the bird Semenda hath found the ſame appellation, for fo 
hath Scaliger obſerved and refuted ; nor will the ſolitude of the Phanix al- 
low this denomination ; for many there are of that ſpecies, and whoſe trifi- 
ſtulary bill and crany we have beheld our ſelves. Nor are menonly at vari- 
ance in regard of the Phznix it ſelf, but very diſagreeing in the accidents 
afcrtbed thereto: for ſome affirm ir liverh three hundred, ſome five,others ſix, | 
ſoine a thouſand, others no leſle then fifereen hundred years ; ſome ſay it liveth 
in Eebiopis, others in Arabia, ſome in Egypt, others in India, and ſome in 
 Ueopia ; for fuch muſt that be which is deſcribed by LaQantius; that is, which 
neither was finged in the combuſtion of Phaeton, or overwhelmed by the in- 
 undation of Deucaleon. 
Y, Many Authors who have diſcourſed hereof, have fo delivered 
ves, and with ſuch intentions, we cannot from thence deduce a con- 
 firmation. For ſome have written Poetically as Ovid, Mantuan, LaQantins, |. 
Claudian and others : Some have written myſtically, as Paracelſus in his book | 
ds Azath, or de ligno & linea vitez andas feverall Hermeticall Philoſophers, | 
ifvolving therein the ſecret of their Elixir, and enigmatically expreſſing the 
nature of their great work. Some have written Rherorically,and conceſlively, 
not controverting but aſtuming the queſtion, which raken as granted advan- 
taged the illation. So have holy men made uſe hereof as farre as thereby 


[to confirm the ReſurreRion; for difcourfing with heathens who granced| 


the ſtory of the Phznix, they induced the Reſurrection from principles of 
their own, and poſitions received among themſelves. Others have fpoken 
Emblematically and Hieroglyphically ;* and ſo did the &Xgyprians, unto 
whom the Phenix was the Hieroglyphick of the Sunne. And this was pro- 
bably the ground of the whole relation ; ſacceeding ages adding fabulous 
_— which laid together built up this ſmgularity, which every pet prco- 
claimech. 
As for the Texts of Scripture, which feem to confirm the conceir, dul 
adde not thereunto. For whereas in that of Job, = Ara þ 
ing to the Septuaginet or Greek Traniltion we finde the word Phanis 
can'it have no animal! fignification; for therein it is not exprefled vir 
S1AGee peirmer, the trunk of the Palme tree, which is alfo called Phz- 
nix; and therefore the conftraction will be very hard, if noc applied unto 
ſome vegetable nature ; nor can we ſafely inſiſt upon the Greek expreffion at 
all: for chough the Vulgar cranſktes it Pa/ws, and fome retain the word 


Phenix, | 


|mellins delivered it : Dicebam quod apud nidun menm expirabo, & ficur ave- 


. [and fill che waters inthe ſeas, and let fowl multiply in che earth ; and again, 


 {theyencreaſe not ; and muſtnot be faid to multiply, who doenot tranſcend 


"| fruit, whoſe 


OO ——— — w— 
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hznix, others doe render it by a word-of a different ſenſe; for ſo hath Tre+ 
ua multiplicaho dies ; ſo hath the Geneva and ours tranſlated ic, I ſaid I ſhall 
die in 
book .of Plalmes, Yir juſtus ne Phenix florebit, as Epiphanius and Terrullian 
render it, it was only a miſtake upon the homonymy of the Greek word Pha- 
nix, which ſignifies alſo a Palm tree ; which is a fallacy of equivocation, from 
a community in naine inferring a common nature, and whereby we may as 
firmly conclude, that Diaphznicon a purging eleQuary hath ſome parrt of the 
Phznix for its ingredient ; which receiveth that name from Dates, or the 
fruit of the Palme tree, from whence as Pliny delivers, the Phznix had its 


name. | P 

Nor doe we only arraigne the exiſtence of this Animall, but many things 
ace queſtionable which are aſcribed thereto, eſpecially irs unity, long lite, 
and generation. As for its unity or conceit there ſhould be but one in na- 
ture, it ſeemeth not only repugnant unto Philoſophy, but alſo holy Scri- 
prure ; which plainly affirmes, there went of every fort rwo at teaſt into the 
Ark of Noah, according to the text, Gen.7.. Every fowle after his kinde, 
every bird of every fort, they went into the Ark, two and two of all fleſh, 
wherein there is the breath of life, and they that went in, went in both 
male and female of all fleſh. It infringeth the Benedition of God concerning 
multiplication, Gen.1. God bleſfed chem ſaying, Be fruitfull and multiply, 


Chap.8. Bring forth with thee, every living thing thar they may breed abun- 
dancly in the earth,and be fruitfull and multiply upon the earch ; which terms 
are not appliable unto the Phenix, whereof there is bur one inthe world, 
and no more now living then at the firſt benedition. For the production of 
one, being the deſtruction of another, although they produce and generate, 


20Uumty. - / 

As for longevity, that it liveth a thouſand years or more ; beſide that from 
imperfect obſervations and rarity of appearance,no confirmationcan be made ; 
there may be probably a miſtake in the compute. For the tradition being very 
ancient and probably Agypcian, the Greeks who diſperſed the fable, might 
fomme up the account by their own numeration of years, whereas the con- 
ceit might have its _— in times of ſhorter compute. Fort if we ſuppoſe our 
preſent calculation, the Phznix now in nature will be the ſixt from the Crea- 
tion ; butin the middle of its years; and if the Rabbines prophecy ſucceed, 
ſhall conclude its daies, not inits own, bur the laft and generall fames, with- | 
out all hope of Reviviction. | | 
| Concerning its —_—_ that wirhour all conjunction it begets andre- | 
ſeminares it ſelf ; hereby we introduce a vegetable production in- Animals, 
and unco fenſible natures, transferre the propriety of plants; that is to mul- 
tiply within themſelves, according to the law: of the Creation, Gen«1. 

the earth bring foxth grafle, the herb yeelding ſeed, and the tree yeelding 
d ivin it ſelf. Which is indeed the naturall way of plants, 
who having no diſtinQion of fex, and the power of the ſpecies contained in 
every individuuns, beget and propagate themdelves without commeantion ; 
and therefore their fruns proceeding from ſimpler roots, are not fo utilke, 
or diſtinguiſhadle from each other, as arc the off-ſpririgs of ſenſible creatures 
and prolificatioms defcending from double originals. Bue Aftimall generanon 
is accompliſhed by more; and the concrerence of two. ſexes is required 1&: | 


neſt, and ſhall muſriply my daies, as the ſand. As for: that in the | 


the conflicurion of one. And therefore ſuck as have no diftintion of ſex, | 


Q3 engender | 


Conſent of 
names, 


That the 
world ſhould 
laſt bue fix 
thouland yearts 
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| engender not at all, as Ariſtotle conceives of Eeles, and teſtaceous Animals, 
And though plant-animals doe multiply, they doe it not by copulation, bur 
in a way analogous unto plants. So Hermaphrodires although they include 
the parts of both ſexes, and may be ſufficiently potent in either; yet unto'a 
| conception require a ſeparated.jex, and cannot impregnate themſelves ; and 
ſoalſo though Adam included all humane nature; or was (as ſome opinion) 
an Hermaphrodite, yer had he no power to propagate himſelf; and therefore 
God ſaid, It is not good that man ſhould be'alone, ler us make him an help 
meet for him ; that is, an help unto generation; for as for any other help, it 
had been fitcer to have made another man. | 

.Now whereas ſome affirm that from one Phenix there doth not immediatly 
proceed another, bur the firſt corrupteth into a worm, which after becom-. 
eth a Phznix, it will not make probable this production. For hereby they 
confound the generation of pertetanimals with imperfet, ſanguineous with 
exanguious, vermiparous with oviparous, and ere&t Anomalies, diſturbing 
[cregularities, | the laws of Nature. Nor will this corruprtive production be eaſily made our 
in moſt imperfe generations ; for alrhough we deny not that many animals 
are vermiparous, begetting themſelves ar a diſtance, and as it were at the ſe- 
cond hand (as generally inſets, and more remarkably Butterflies and filk- 
worms) yet proceeds not this generation from acorruption of themſelves, 
but rather a ſpecificall and ſeminall diffuſion, retaining ſtill the Idea of them- 
ſelves, though it a that part a while in other ſhapes. And this will alſo hold 
in generations equivocall, and ſuch are not begotten from Parents like them- 
ſelves ; ſo from Frogs corrupting, proceed not Frogs again; fo if there be 
anatiferous trees, whoſe corruption breaks forth into Bernacles, yet if they: 
corrupt, they degenerate into Maggots, which produce not chem again ; for |. 
this were a confuſion of corruptive and ſeminall produQtion; and a fruſtration 
of that ſeminall power committed to animals at the creation. The probleme 
might have been ſpared, Why we love not our Lice as well as our Children? 
Noahs Ark had been needleſle ; the graves of animals would be the fruit- 
fulleſt wombs; for death would nor deſtroy, but empeople the wowld 
again. 

= therefore we have ſo ſlender grounds to confirm the exiſtence of the 
Phznix; ſince there is no ocular witneſſe of it ; ſince as we have declared, by 
Authorsfrom whom the Story is derived, it rather ſtands reje&ed ; ſince they | 
who have ſeriouſly diſcourſed hereof, have delivered themſelves negatively, 
diverſly or contrarily ; ſince many others cannot be drawn into Argument, as 
writing Poetically, Rhecorically, Enigmartically, Hieroglyphically ; fince holy 
Scripture alledged forit duely perpended, doth not advantageit; and laſtly 
ſince ſo ſtrange a generation, unity and long life, hath neither experience nor 
reaſon to confirmir; how farto rely on this tradition, we refer unto con- 
fideration. veaL | | 
| But ſurely they were not wel-wiſhers unto parable Phyſick, or remedies 
eaſily. acquired, who derived medicines from the Phanix ; as ſome have 
done, andare juſtly condemned by Pliny ; /rridere eſt vitey remedia poſt mil- 
leſimum annum reditara monſtrare ; It is a folly to finde out remedies that are 
not recoverable under a thouſand years ; or propoſe the prolonging of life by | 
that which the twentieth generation may never behold. More veniable isa 
| dependance upon the Philoſophers ſtone, potable gold, or any of thoſe Ar- 
cana's, ny Paracelſus that died himſelf at fourty ſeven, gloried that he 
could make other men immortall ; which, although extreamly difficult, and. 
tantum nou infeſible, yet are they not impoſſible ; nor doe they { rightly n-- 
derſtood ) impoſe any violence on Nature. And therefore if ſtrictly taken | 
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© [venome, is generally received, not only with us, buralſo inother parts ; for 
{fo hath Scaliger obſerved in his Comment, Aver/nm nrinam reddere ob oculos 


| more then they are in birds ; who for the moiſt and dry excretion, bave bur 


LID 
LAT: 


for the Phznix, very firange is that which is detivered by Platareb, Thas the 


wichftanding- che laxurioas Emperour could never taſte ; though: hie had av 
his table many a Phznicopterns, yer had henot one Phznix; for thongh be 
expeded and attempted it, we reade not in Lampridius that he performed 12; 


any ſpecies, ot mutilate the great accompliſhment of fix daies. And alth 

ſome conceive, and it may feem true, thar there is man a naturall poſlibilic 
to deſtroy the world in one generation, thar. is, by a generall conſpire to| 
know no woman themſelves, and diſable all others alfo ; yer will chis never be| 
effected; and therefore Cain after he had killed Abel, were there no othet 
{ woman living, could not have alfo deſtroyed Eve ; which alchough he had a 
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E Oncerning the venemons urine of Toads, of the ſtone tn the Toads head! 
and of the generation of Frogs, conceptions are entertained which re 
quire conſideration. And firſt, that a Toad piſfeth, and this way diffuſerh irs 


perſecutorts pernicioſam raricolis perſuaſumeſf ; and Mathiolus hath alſo a paſ- 
, that a Toad communicates its venom, not only by urine, but by the 
humidity and ſlaver of its mouth ; which notwithſtanding ftrialy under 
ſtood, will not conſiſt with truth. For to ſpeak properly, a Toad viſerh not ; 
nor doe they contain thoſe urinary parts which are found in other animals, ro | 
avoid that ſerous excretion ; as may appear unto any that exenterates or dif- | 
ſeas them ; for therein will be found neither bladder, kidnies or nreters, any 


one vent and common place of exclufion ; and with the fame peogriety of lan 
puage, we may aſcribe that ation unto Crowes and Kites: And this is verified | 
nor only in Frogs and Toades, but that may be true which Aciſtotle affirmeth,; 
that no oviparous animall, that is, which either ſpawn or lay egges doth urine; 
except the Tortois. 3 
The ground or occaſion of this expreſſion might from hence ariſe, that 
Toades are ſometimes obſerved to exclude or ſpirt our a dark and liquid mat- 
ter behinde ; which we have obſerved to be true, and a venemous condition 
there may be perbaps therein, but it cannar be called their urine ; noe only 
becauſe they want thoſe parts of ſecretion ; bur becaule it is emitted averſly or 
backward, by both fexes. | NP 
As for the ſtone commonly called a Toad-ſtone, which is preſumed 'to be 
found in the head of that animal}, we firſt conceiveic not a thing impoſſible ; 
nor is there any ſubſtantiall reaſon, why in a Toad, there may-not-be found 
ſuch hard and lapideous concretions ; for the-like we daily obſerve is tho 
heads of Fiſhes, as Codds, Carps and Pearches;; the like alſo in Stiles, a ſoft 
andexoſſeons animall, whereof inthe naked and greater forr, chough = 


ef 
. | : , 
Fit | 


brain thereof is a pteaſant bir, bur that it cauſech the head-ach ; which not» 290 JR ts- | 


and conſidering the unicy thereof, it was a vain deſigne, that is, ro deſtroy | 


nattrall power to effeq, yer the execution thereof, the providence of God | 
would have reſiſted ; for that would have impoſed another creation upon him, 
and to have animared a ſecond rib of Adam. | 


of Froggs, Toades and Toad-ſtoneÞ. | 


would requite the defeR ofa ſhell on their back, nature necrethe —_ | 
| placed 


En 
Heitozabalus, 
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| placed a flat white ſtone, or rather teſtaceous concretion ; -which-though Al- 
drovandus affirins, that after diſſeion of many, he found but in ſonie few ; 
yet of the great gray Snailes, I have not met with any that wanted it; and 
the ſame indeed o palpable, that without diſſeQion it is diſcoverable by the 
hand. | | 7 | - 

Again, though it be not impoſſible, yet it is ſurely very rare ; as we areiin- | 
duced to beleeve from ſome enquiry of our own ; from the triall of many 
who have been deceived; and the fruſtated ſearch of Porta, who upon the 
explorement of many, could: ſcarce ftinde one. Nor is it only of rarity, but | 
may be doubted. whether it be of exiſtency, or really any ſuch ſtone in the 
head of a Toadat all. For although Lapidaries, and queſtuary enquirers af- 
firm it, yet the writers of Mineralls and naturall ſpeculators, are of another 
belief ; conceiving the ſtones which bear this name, to be a Minerall concre- 
tion, not'to be found .in animals; bur in fields ; and therefore Zxr:u5 refers 
it to Aſteria, or ſome kinde of Laps ſtellaris, and plainly concludeth, Re- 
perinntur in agris, quos tamen alij in annoſts, ac qui din in Aruadincts, 
inter rubos ſenteſque delituerunt, bufonts capitibus generari pertinaciter affir- | 
mant. 

Laſtly, Ifany ſuch thing there be, yer muſt it not for ought I fee, be ta-! 
ken as we feceive it, for a looſe and moveable ſtone, but rather a concretion 
or induration of the crany it ſelf ; for being of an earthy temper, living in 
the earth, and as ſome ſay feeding thereon, ſuch indurations may ſometimes 
happen; thus when Braſſavolus after a long ſearch had diſcovered one, 4 
afhirmes it was rather the forehead bone BR then a ſtone within the 
crany ; and of this beliefwas Geſner. Which is alſo much confirmed from 
what is delivered in Aldrovandus, upon experiment of very many Toades ; 
whoſe cranies or skuls in time grew hard, and almoſt of a ſtony ſubſtance.; 
All which conſidered, we muſt with circumſpeRion receive thole ſtones, 
| which commonly bear this name ; muchleſſe beleeve the traditions, - that in 
envy to mankinde they are caſt out, or ſwallowed down by the Toad ; which 
cannot conſiſt with Anatomy, and with the reſt, enforced this cenſure from 
Boetius, Ab eo tempore pro nugts habui quod de Brfonio lapide, ejitsq; .origine 
traditar. | 

What therefore beſt reconcileth theſe divided determinations, may. be a 
middle opinion ; that of theſe ſtones ſome are minerall, and to be found in 
the earth ; ſome animall, to be met with in Toads, at leaſt by the indura-| 
]tion of their cranies. The firſt are many and manifold, to be found: in Ger- 
; many and other parts; the laſt are fewer in number, and in ſubſtance nor un- 
De Mineral. | \ike the ſtones in Carps heads. This is agreeable unto the deteninination of 


—_ Calces- | Aldrovandus, and is alſo the judgement of learned Spigelius in his Epiſtle un- 


lariani,Seft,z. | £0 Pignormus. | 
Concerning the generation of Froggs, we ſhall briefly deliver that account | 


which obſervation hath taught us. By Froggs I underſtand not ſuchas ari-| 
ſing from putrefaction, are bred without copulation, and becauſe they ſubſiſt 
not long, are called Temporarie; nor doe I mean the little Frogge of an ex- 
cellent-Parrat-green, that uſually fits on trees and buſhes, and is therefore 
called Ranwnculus virids, or Arborexns ; but hereby I underſtand the aqua- 
tile or water Frogge, whereof in ditches and ſtanding plaſhes we may be- 
| hold many millions every Spring in- England. Now theſe doe not as Pliny con- 
ceiveth, exclude'black pieces of fleſh, which after become Frogges ; 'but 
they ler fall their ſpawn in the water, which is of excellent uſe in Phyſick, 
and ſcarce unknown unto any ; in this ſpawn of a lentous and tranſparant 
body, areto be diſcerned many ſpecks, or little conglobations, _— 
ha a 
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| ſubſtance is the; Frogge- at laſt formed ; as we, 


| and cound ſubltance, ina few dates began to dilate and grow: ovall, after a 


| 
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inall time become of deep black ; a ſubſtance more compacted and terreſtric, 
ons: then the other, . for ir: riſerh -not.in diſtillation, and: affords a powdex; 
when the white and aqueous part is exhaled,; Now ,of this: black or; duskie 
have beheld, including the 


ſpawn with water in aglaſſe, and expoſing 't unto the Sunne. For that black 


{ 


'while the head, the eyes, the taile to be diſcernable, and ar laſt, ro become 
thatwhich the Ancients called Gyrinus, we a Porwigle or Tadpole. Thisin 
ſome weeks after, becomesa perfet. Frogge, the: legs growing, our. before, 
and the taile wearing away, to ſupply the other, behinde ;. as, may be obſer; 
vetin ſome, which bave newly forſaken the.water; for. in ſuch, ſame .parx 


ofthe taile will be ſeen, bur curtal'd and ſhort, . nor. long and finny as before; 
a part provided them a/while ro ſwim and move in the water, .that is, untill 
ſach time as nature excluded legs, . whereby they. might. be provided not qnly 
toſwim in the water, but move upon the land, ;according to:the ainphibi- 
ous and mixt intention of nature, thart is, to live ,in both. So that whoever 
obſerveth the firſt progreſſion of the ſeed before motion, or ſhall take ng-/ 
tice of the ſtrange. indiſtintion of parts in. the. Tadpole, : even when it 
moveth about, and how ſucceſſively the inward. parts doe ſeem ,to diſcover 
themſelves, untill their laſt perfetion ; may-eaſily diſcern the high curioſity 
of nature in theſe inferiour animals, and what a long line is runne to make a 
Frogge. | ets PEE 

 — "on many affirm, and ſome deliver, that in regard it hath lungs 
and breatheth, a Frogge may be eaſily drowned ; though the reaſon be pro- 
bable, Ifinde not the experiment anſwerable ; for faſtning one. about a ſpan 
under water, it lived almoſt fix daies: Nor is it only hard to deſtroy one in 
water, but difficult alſo at land : for it will live. long after the lunges and 
heart be out, how long it will live in the ſeed, or whether the ſpawn of this 
year being preſerved, will not ariſe into Frogges in the,next, might alſo be 


_ 


| 


enquired : and weare prepared to trie- 
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A corruprive 
Medicine de- 
Rroying the 
parts like Ar* 
ſenike, 


| 


of 
{which prote&a-while from the fire; and thus beſide the Hirpini there are 


{for thus 'muth- will many humid bodies perform ; but that it perſeveres 


| Germanicus his heart, and Pyrrhus his great Toe, which would not burn 


| Asbeſton, and Pancirollus treats of in the chapter of Zinam vivam : where- 
of by Art were weaved napkins, ſhirts. and- coats inconſumable by fire ;' and 


{ mixtere, they burnt the bodies of Kings. A napkin hereof Pliny reports 

{ that Nero had. 

| rie, ſent unto Pope Alexander; and affirmes'that in ſome part of Tarta- 

| rie, there were Mines of Iron whoſe filaments were weaved: inco incom- 

{ buſtible cloth. Which rare manufaRure, although delivered for loſt by 
| Pancirollus, yet Salmuth affirmech in his commene char one Podocaterus a 

| Cyprian, had ſhewed the ſame at Venice; ” and his materials were from 


onbeleeveth, Her emim ( ut ainnt)) ignem ingrediens tm extingait ; and theres 
forethere was no abſurdity in Galen when-as a Septicall medicine he com> 
mendedrhe aſhes of a Salamander; and Magicians in vain from the power | 
- ++" oggne te -at the burning of rowns or houſes expe a relief from Sala- 
manders. . P's Fo $07 
' "The gronnd'06f this opinion, mighr be ome ſenſible. refiſtance of fire 0b- 
ſerved in the Salamander; which being as Galen derecminerh, cold in the 
fonrth, and moiſt in the third degree, and having alſo a mucous humidity 
adove and under the kin, by vertue thereof it may a while endurethe flame, 
which beingconſanied it can reſiſt no more. Such an humidity there is ob- 
ferved in Newtes, or water-Lizards, eſpecially if their skins be perforated 
of pricked. ' Thus will Fropgesand Snailesendure the flame; thus will whites 
pes, vitreons or glaſſie flegme extinguiſh a coal ; thus are unguents made 


laterſtories of men thathave paſs'd untouche through fire. And therefore 
ſome truth we alfow in the tradition; truth according unto Galen, that & may 
for a time reſiſt a flame, or as Scaliger avers, extinguiſh or put out a coale 


and hves in that deſtructive element, is a fallacious enlargement ; nor doe 
we reafonably conclude, becauſe for a time it endurerth fire, ir ſubduerh 
and extinguiſheth the ſame; becauſe by a cold and atuminous moiſture, 
it _ while co reſiſt it: from a peculiarity of nature it ſubſiſtech-and li- 
veth init. | | | . 

Tr hath been much promoted by Stories of incombuſtible napkins and |. 
textures which endure rhe fire, whoſe materials are ca!l'd by the name of 
Salamanders wooll. Which many too literall In ſome 
inveſting part, 'or tegument-of the Salamander ; wherein deſide char hey | 
miftake the condition of this Animall ( which is a kinde of Lizard, a qua- 
druped corticated and depilous, that is, without wooll, furce or hair ) 
they obſerve not the method and generall rule of nature ; whereby all Quas 
drupeds oviparous, as Lizards, Froggs, Tortois, Chameleons, Crocodiles, | 
are without haire, and have no covering part or hairy inveſtment at all. And|: 
if they conceive that from the skin of the Salamander, theſe incremable pieces 
are compoſed ; beſide the experiments made upon the living, that of Braſſavo- 
lus will ſtep in, who inthe ſearch of this truth, did burn the skin of one dead. 

Nor is this Salamanders wooll deſumed from any Animall, but a Minerall 
ſubſtance Metaphorically ſo called from this received opinion. For beſide 


with the reſt of their bodies, There are inthe the number of Minerals; ſome 
bodies incombuſtible ; - more remarkably that which the Ancients, named 


wherein in ancient times, to preſerve their aſhes pure, and without com- 


and the like faith Paulus Venerus, the Emperour of Tarta- 


Cyprus, where indeed Dioſcorides placeth them ; the fame is. alſo ocularly 
confirmed by Vives upon Auftin, and Maiolus in his colfoquies ; and thus 
inour daies doe men practiſe to make long-laſting Snaſts for AO " 
| umen 
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1: Of the Ampbibena., 1 1, 
2 or24d T2 C 5 7d A3Q21 SOIE-1ELTE » 1 onpel gt 03H. 34102 91Þtt$1 »- 5597 | 
Hee the Amphisbena, that is, a ſmaller kinde of iSerpentyi yohich moverh 
| Th _ vas nes oy ers TE _ —— was 
affirmed firft by Njcander, dy-many, ocLers; by the: Author of the 
book oc Theriaca ad Pyſonem, aſcribed unto: Galen; more plainly, Pliny, Ge: 
mor habe oper panquam param ferns ore ends werent. Han 
moſt confidencly,who referring the conceit of Chimera and Hydra unto fables, 
hath ſer down t isas an undeniable truth. Ty goge 208 77 TER TITS Fas 
Whereunto wile men aſſent, and, can beleeve a. bicipitous-cpaformation : 
in any continued ſpecies, they admit a gemination of principall parts, 1106 
| naturally diſcovered inany Antmall. True-it. is. thar- other. parts' in Annals 
are not equall, for ſome make their progreflion with tnany legs;:;even-to the 
number of an hundred, as Jub, Scolopendiz, or: ſuch agare zermed Cencipi- 
des; ſome fly with two wings;. as birds and many inſeas, ſome with four;-a8, 
all arinaceous or mealy-winged animals, as Butter-flies,, and. Moths; all var 


ce one head at both, extreams, and had been:more tolerable 
to have ſetled three or four at one ;'and therefore alſo Poers have. been more 
reaſonable. then Philoſophers, and Geryon: or Cerberus:lefleimonſtrous:then 
Amphisbana. | 219:149 bits 
Again, If any ſuch thing there were, it were not tobe obtruded by the 
name-of Amphisbzna, or as an animall of one denomitiation ; for properly 
that animall is not one, but multiplicious of any, which hath a duplicity 
or gemination of principall parts. And this doth Ariſtotle define, when he 
{afhirmerh a monſter isto be eſteemed one or many, according to it's principle, 
{which he conceived the heart, whence he derived the originall of Nerves, 
land thereto aſcribed many as which Phyſicians aſſign unto the brain: 
| pa if it; cannor be called one, which hath a.du of hears « 
s ſenſe, it cannot receive that appellation —_—— '4n0 
| And'this the practice of Chriſhans bath acknowledged, whor: 
theſe germinous births, and double: connaſcencies with ſeverall names; 38 com 


cewing in them a diſtinRion of ſouls, upon eciees execytion.of their fan» 
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;005; chabic, while cheaper, che onhdrolinghirig/: white: one W4r-Cebk 
the re ſpeaking, while omeawaked: cheother: pigyraric eatone 


| three remarkable examples i in Perrarch, Vincencius, and che Seortiſh hiſtory 


- - 


It is not lenied there hav be bjcipirous Serpents with the heid at each 


[extream, foran example hereofwetinde ih Ariftotle, and of the like form in 
| Aldrovandus we meet with the. Icon of a Lizzard.; which double formations 
| do often happen unto mufthparous "Fdfivraridns, td 


re eſpecially that of Ser- | 
ts; whoſe conceptions being numerous, and their Þ inchains or links 


r/adhichwonaticie rawoiaand inoculaticints Jt 
l Gm 


| nee inooenvions thaprs/'and coins dur in mixed move 
| mbnftrowqrodudtions, ambbeiderhe"jhtontion of.xature; and the ſhitures 


Penerittiony: rms ONIEIET þarunas; nor begetring rhe like'n 

ng or © veg ſtand as Anomalies in —_— book of Nu« 
8therhifew-Ad forced pietes, ratherthea the pornne ned 
nr effes _ afford us no illation:' fiotis i reaſdnableto conclude from 
68 , OFFrotn keeiderrall efſects;unto the regularworks 

Cm £0! 2131400 1 05456 wn, os 
-larftly,irhe grout ofthe conteit hs the fipuce of this animall, nad n0rion E 
oftriger bottle wilies y Toy-deſcribett' ic is to-bs Like a worme; and ſpequally| 


| fexined aubortercremnet,' that at an ordinary diſtance it is no eafſe murtes;/'t6 


derermmeiwhirh w the head: i utd thetefote ſorne obſervias rhem to/move 
borch ivaies, hive prenthe appellation of heads unro doth exreames; which 
ans and warranbledenonimation ; for many wimals with one head; 
de 3bbrk different ant conteary:! motions; Crabs mbye 
 Gdvlidg; Ladies will {ith fwifily backward Wormerand Leeclus will move 
' borhiwadeypand fowiluaſt of oſe animals, whoſe bodies confilt of round 
and annulary fibers, and move by undulation, that is, -like the: any — a4 
che Sea;77che. one protruding therocher; by: 4rrrerſion whereof they al 
batknnard ongyhom: 03 b1za! 
»Yponthe gronnd hath ariſen cho fame miſtake concerning rhoScolo 
pendru' or inndred-footed::inſeR, as s delivered by Rhodiginus + fiom'the 
ſ{holialt of Nicatder: |Dicirwr # Nicandre,' £23136, 1 off deiphalis Abrbis 
teps filtans vo#0; promanrerorſum ( ar ſeribit Aviſtereles ) arrepit, obſerved 
by Aidonnde, bur moſtplainly by Mufferus, who thus conclidetti I | 
text of Nicunder: 7am pace tuxri anthers dixerim,” unioun ili 


ay tapur-Vicet pari facilitare, prorſam rapete,” rerronſ1em antence eandhl, vn- 
,quod' Nicawavo ali/aue impeſuiſſe dubito : that is, under favour-of 0 
ou arches the Soolopuadrs hack but'one head, alchouph witt-equall 
ry'it moverh forward and/backward; which I ſuſpe& deceived eng 
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> Ik er it then of generation bites off the head'of che 
ratle;” in revetige whereof the'ybiing ohes ente wo the wombeand'b 
of the female, is & very aficivhevteadivion 3 in this ſenſe atitertained inthe 
©: "hf: 3 ifficitel: "gy Herodowis,- ei. Play, 
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Plankes 22Fhian Jerome, Baſil; Vidore, ſeems countenanced by Ariſtorls 
64 4#8:Tehohr Theophrgtvs ;\ from hence iscommontly aligned the reaſon 
why. theRomance panithed particides by drowningchom itn a iel-with a VÞ 
pet ;-a2d $6 perhaps upon the ſame opiniva the men of Meſa whenthey fiw 
a Viper upon the hand of Paul, ſaid preſently without conceit of any ether 
[6 Nod6ubrthis tran is « muccherer; whom'thoagh he have tſeafed the 
$68,” pot vengeance ſufferech him rior T0 live. -That is, he is how pard-in his 
on wy, the parricidous animall and puniſhmen df murtherers is upag 
{im ;>unid though the Tradicion were eurrane' amohgthe Greeks, 'ro conticin 
th} @#&che Larine name is imrodaced, Yipera 91% 05 pervae;" That paſſage 
aſvinthe Golpe),''O ye generation of Vipers; hath:found expoſitions which 
[eobii{Enatice-this conceit, Notwittiſtanding whichauthorirtes;cranſeribed re« 
[ftw und conjeRtates, apotr etquity we finde the fame repugnant unto ox 
ienteatd teafon: - | OUgYO!' 7 SUL 2.2004 «WET 28375, 316 
-: And firſt- it ſeems not only injunons nnro-theprovidence of Niture, £0 
ondaitia way of produttion which ſhould deſtroy the producer, or contrive 
the continuationof:the ſpecies dy the” deſtruction of che contimuacor;'bur-ic 
ovetthrowes and frultrates rhe preat Benediftion of God, which is expreſſed; 
Geri: God bleſſed them faying, Be fruitfoll and: mulriply.” Now if it be 
ſ» orfzined thar ſonie muſt regulatly'-periſh' by on, and theſe b6 
rhfraies of frudtifying in the Viper; it canndr beſaid that 'God did bleſle, 
{buceueſerhis Anomall; upon thy' belly ſhalt rhou:po, and duſt ſhalt thou 
exeall yy life, 'was nor ſo'great aPutniſhmenc unts the Serpent after che fa 
w'encreaſe, be freifull und malttiply, was before, This were:to confon 
the tinledidtions of God, and tranſlaterhe curſe of the Woman -uponthe Ser- 
port ;- that is;; in dolore provies; in fotrow ſhaltrhou bring forth z which being 
* [proper unto the woman, is verified beſt in the Viper, whoſe delivery is n6$ 
otify#ecompanied with pain, buraifo wich deach it ſelf, And laftly, ir over- 
&hfows che carefull-courſe, and: parencall proviſion of 'narure; whereby:ch& 
youugones newly excluded are ſuſtained by che Dam ; and-provected untill 
thi w up toTuffiviency for themſelves. AJ! which is perverted in this 
&uþtive generation ;- for the Dam being deſtroied,” the younglings are lefe 
| to theirown protection ; which is not conceivablethey canatall perform, and 
wheredfithey afford us-a remarkable confirmance many daies after -birth ; for 
the-young ones ſuppoſed to bretk throagh che belly of the Dam, will upon any 
fright for protecionrun into it z for then the old- one receives 'them in arc. her 
mouth, which way rhe fright beinp paſt cthey-will retarn» againz which is a 
peculizr way of refuge ; 'and chough it ſeem: ſtrange is avowed by frequent 
experience and undeniablereſtimony:: : SES GERT OE RIES 7 JUL, 
As for the experiment although ye have thrice attempted it, it hath hot) 
well ſucceeded ; for though we feed-them with milk, dranne, cheele, &c: 
the females alwaies died before rhe young ones wore mature for thiserupt 
| 0n; bur reſt ſufficiencly confirmed in; the: experiments of worthy enquirers; 
| Wherein to omit che ancienz conviction of Apollonius, we ſhall fer down 
- Wer wo Writers. The firſt, of New omogmcs pes ic ils comment 
| Dioſcorides, Yidamus nos viperus Prevnuantis incluſus' prexidibieu partre, 
arr ex parts rev mortne, _- eras perforate: manſorun: The fe- 
cond- is that of Scaliger, YViperas ab impatientibus mare fetibme numeroſs/i- 


maſt plain of Franciſcus Buſtamantinus,, a Spariiſh Plryſiciaw-of Alcala--d4 
Hemres, whoſe words in his third de: {nimantibee Seriptare, are theſe t Cam 


4 


we ympi arque interire fal[um eſſe ſcimm'; quit: Vincents: Cammmni ly. croauires. 
| cnlaroris lignea theca vidimus enatas viperetas,” parente ſalon The {aft 7 | 


vero per me & per alios hec ipſa </qumifiſem ſervata Viperina progenie; tC 
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thatis, when by my ſelf and others Fen pr he Ih truth hereof, ;jnch-! 
ding Vipers ina glafſe, and feeding them with chegſe and.branne,, Tundogbe-| 
|. 
1 


SOT 
Pop me pee > 


edly found:that the Viper was notdelivered by the tearing ot her bowels, -byt 
Ibeheld chemexcluded by the: paſſage of generation, :near the oritice of the 
- Now although: the Tradition be untrue, there- wanted not. many, grounds 
' which made it plauſibly received. The firſt was a favourable .indulgence and 
\hecial contrivance of nature:;--which- was the conceix.of Hexgodorus, who 
thus delivereth himfelf.-- Fearfull Animals, and ſuch as. ſerve for food, na+ 
ture hath made more fruitfull ; bur upon the offenſive and-noxiqus kinde, ſhe 
hath not: conferred fertility. So the Hare: that becomerh a prey: unto, man, 
unto beaſts, and fowles of the air, is fruirfulleven ro-ſuperfzcation ;-/butthe 
Lyon a fierce and ferocious Animall hath:young, ones-but teldome, , ang alſo 
but one ata ime ; Vipers indeed, although deſtructive, are fruirfull,; but 
leſt their number ſhould encreaſe, providence hath contrived another way to 
abate ir; for in copulation the female bires off the-head-of the male, and the 

oung ones deſtroy the mother. But this will not confilt with reaton- as we 
av declared before. And:jf we more; nearly conſider che condition, of 
Vipers and noxious Animals, we ſhall diſcover an higher proviſion of nature ; ! 
how although -in their paucity ſhe hath 'nor_ abridged-theic maligniry,; yer 
{ hath ſhe notoriouſly effeed it by their ſeceſſion or laticancy. For agot dnly 
offenſive inſets as Hornets, Waſpes, and the like ; -bur ſanguineous cortica- | 
red Animals, -as Serpents, Toads and Lizards, doe lie bid-and berake; rhem-' 
ſelves tocoverts in the Winter ; whereky moſt countries enjoying. the. immu- 
nity of Ireland and Candie, there ariſeth a temporall 'ſecunity. from their ye- | 
nome; and an intermiſſion of their miſchiefs, mercifully requiting che. time: 
of their activities. + | ano oils mts eater 
. Aſecond ground of thiseffe&t,was conceived the juſtice of Nature, -where- 
by ſhe compenſates the death of the father by. che matricide or murder of the 
mother; and this was the expreſſion of Nicander ; but the;cauſe-hereof. is 
as improbable as the effe&; and were indeed an improvidene: revenge. inthe ! 
young ones, whereby in conſequence, and upon defeR. of proviſton they | 
muſt deſtroy themſelves. And whereas he-expreſleth chis decollation-;of rhe 
male. by ſo fulla term as amwner, that is, ro cut or lopoff,, theac-is hardly 
conceivable; for.the female. Viper hath but four conſiderable teeth, -and 
choſe ſo diſpoſed, ſo ſlender and needle-pointed, that they are apter for, pun- | 
ure then any act of inciſion. And if any hike action there be, it may, be-on- 
ly ſome faſt retention or ſudden compreſlion-in the Orgaſmus or fury of their 
luſt ; according as that expreſſion of Horace is conſtrued concerning Lydia 
and Telephus | n— pr fwrens, 0h 

| Impreſſit memorem dente labris notam. 2: . | | 
| Others aſcribe this effe& unto the numerous conception of che Viper; :and 
this was the opinion of Theophraſtus ; who. though. he denietly the exeſjon 
or forcing through the belly, conceiverh nevertheleſſe chat uponafull- and 
plentifull impletion there may perhaps ſucceed a diſruption of che: matrix, 
as it happeneth ſometimes in the long and ſlender fiſh Acus. /Now although 
in hot: Countries, and very numerous conceptions, in the Viper or other 
Animals, there may ſometimes enſue a dilaceration of the genirall parts; 
yet is this a-rare and contingent effet, and not a naturall and conſtant 
war of excluſion. For the wiſe Creator hath formed the organs .of Ani- 
vent, and fix | als unto their operations; and in whom he ordaineth a numerous concepti- 
{ from thence | 9, in them be hath prepared convenient receptacles, and a ſutable way of 
| unco cho head, | excluſion. | | | : \ Ut | 
| v7.7 _ Others 
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| 4, She bringeth forth in one day, one by ofie,-and ſometinies more ther 
cwerity'; and fo hath Scaliger rendred ir, Sigi/latim parit, abſoelvit ana dit in | 
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| bach thus cranflated, Parit catulor obvolutos memtbranis, quis tertio dic rumpiun- 
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_ * [Ceraſtes be alſo viviparous, and we have found formed Snakes irithe belly of 
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Others doe ground this diſruption upon their continued or protracted 
time of delivery ; preſumed to laſt ewenty daies; whereat, excluding but 
one day, the latter brood impatient, by a forcible proruption anticipate 
cheir period of excluſion ; and this was the aſſertion of Pliny ; Ceters tar- 
ditatis impatientes prorumpunt latera, occisa parente; Which was occaſioned 
pon a miſtake of the Greek text in Ariſtole, ml Iv % uia Juye rh}' ©, 


[Book 3: and Common Ext O's [ 


rille A mel i inmers which ate literally thus tranſlated, P attr 4nters wrli die 
ferundunm nnum, parit autem plures quam viginti, and may be thus Engliſh- 


terdurs plures quam viginti : But Plitiy whom Gaza followeth hath differetaly 
wanſlated it, Singulor dicbms fingiulis parit, Himmiero fere vigints; whereby be 
extends rhe excluſ1onutiro twenty daies, which inthe textuary ſenſe is fally ac- 
cothipliſhed in one. 

- But what hath moft advanced it, is a miſtake in another text of Ariſtotle, 
which-ſeemeth direQly to derermine this difruption; wile prope ds deect ip vickons 
al erngirowr lou Terraior, fviche fs 35 towher Hapizrre dvni Zayre; which Gaz: 


tay, evenit interdum ut qui in #tero adhne ſunt abroſis mertbranis prormmpant. 
Now herein very probably Pliny, and many ſince have been miftaken; for the 
diſruption of che membranes or skins, which include the m_— ones, con-| 
ceivinga dilaceration of the matrix and belly of the Viper ;/ and conchuding 
froma caſuall dilaceration, a regular and coniſtarit diffuptron. 

"As forthe Latine word Vipers, which in elie Ecymologie' of Iidore pro-. 
moteth this conceit; more properly it may imply 95vipera: For whereas 
other Serpents lay egges, the Viper excladeck living animals ; and though the 


the Cicilia or flow-worm ; yet may the Viper empharically bear che name, 
For the notation or Etymologie ts nor of neceſfity adequate unto the name ; 
and therefore though animall be dedueed from anime, yetate there many ani- 


creatures. | | 
As touching the Text of Scripture, and compellation of the Phariſees, by 
Generation of Vipers; although conſtructions be made hereof conformable 
tothis Tradition, and it may y_ expounded, that- out.of a'viperous | 
condition, they conſpired againſt their Prophers,and deſtroied their ſpirituall | 
parents; yet (as Janſenins obſerver} Gregory and Jerome, doe make ano- 
ther conſtruction ; apprehending thereby what is uſually implied by char 


mations befide, and plants will challenge a righe therein as well asſenſible | 


Proverb, Mali corvi malum ovam; thatis, of evit parents, anevbgeneracion ;-| 
a poſterity not unlike their majority ; of miſchievous progenitors, ——_— 
and deſtructive progeny. , 44 | 

And laſtly, coneerningthe Hieroglyphical} aecdunt, accotding to rhe Vul-| 

rconception ſet down by Oras Apollo, the authority thereof iv-only Bm- | 
lematicall ; for were the conception true or falſe, to their apprehenfions; it. 
expreſſed filiall impiery. Whicli ftrifly raken;, andtorally received forcratt;| 
might perhaps begin, but ſurely promote this canception- 
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-- Of Harts 


7 ms Hares are hoth male and female, beſide the vulgar opinion, was the 
4: affirmative;-of- Archelaus, of Plutarch, Philoſtratus and many more. | 
. | Ofthe ſame beliefhave been the Jewiſh Rabbins: The ſame is likewiſe con- 
Arnabeth. firmed from the. Hebrew word ; which as though there were no ſingle males 
-of that kinde, hath only obtained a name of the feminine gender ; as alſo 
Levit. 11, from the ſymbolicall foundation of its prohibition in the'law, and. what 
vicestherein it figured ; that: is, not only puſillanimity and timidity from its 
temper, feneration or uſury from its fecundity and ſuperfetation, but. from 
this mixture. of ſexes, unnaturall venery and degenerous effemination, ,Nor 
are there hardly any who either treat of mutation or mixtion of ſexes, who 
have not left ſome mention of. this point; ſome ſpeaking poſitively, o- 
thers dubiouſly, and moſt reſigning it unto the enquiry of the Reader. 
Now. hereof to. ſpeak diſtinftly, they muſt be male and female by myu- 
tation and. ſucceſſion of ſexes ; or elſe by compoſition, mixture or, union 
thereofe- + onwo oft hy io on Ge 

As forthe mutation of ſexes; or tranſition into one another, we cannot de 
it in Hares, it being obſervable iniMan. Fer' hereof beſide Empedocles or Ti- 
reſias,. there are not. a few examples; and though very few, or rather none | 
Tranſmuration of | Which ' have emaſculated .or:;turned Women, ;yet. very many who from an. 
Tapes wi of | an eſteem or xeality of being Women have infallibly proved Men: ſame at | 

omen 1nto | <a" . . 2 -—< | 
Men gramed. | the firſt; point of their menſtruous eruptions, ſome. 1n. the day of their mar- 
riage, others many years after; which occaſioned diſputes at Law, and con- 
teſtations concerning a reſtore of the dowry. . And that not only Mankinde 
but many other Animals,may ſuffer this tranſexion, we will not le Or hold 
itat all impoſſible ; although, I confeſle by reafon of the poſtick and backward 
Coftion of the feminine parts in quadrupedes, they can hardly admit the ſub-: 
ſticution of a protruſioneffetuall unto maſculine generation ; except it be in 
Rerromingents,and ſuch as couple backward. EE 

Nor ſhall we only concede the ſucceſſion of ſexes in ſome, but ſhall not} 
diſpute the tranſition of reputed ſpecies in others ; that is, a tranſmutation, or 
(asParacelfians terme it ) Tranſplantation of one into another. Hereof in 
perfe&t Animals of a congenerous ſeed, or near affinity of natures, examples 
are not unfrequent, as Horſes, Aſſes, Dogs,Foxes, Phaiſants,Cocks,8c., but in 
imperfect kindes, :and ſuch where the diſcrimination of ſexes is obſcure,. theſe 
transformations are more common : and in ſome within themſelves without 
commixtion,: as-particulaxly-in Caterpillers.or Silk-wormes, wherein there is | 
a viſible. and. triple transfiguration. , But in Plants, wherein there is no diſtin-| 
ion of ſex,'xheſe tranſplantations are yer.more, obvious then any ; as that of 
Batley:into Oates, of Wheatinto Darnell, ;and thoſe grains which generally 
ariſe among corn, as; Cockle, Aracus, , &;gilops, and other. degenerations; 
which come up in unexpected ſhapes, when they want the ſupport and main- 
pm_—_—_ of the primary and maſter-formes: And the ſame doe ſome atfirm 
| concerning other Plants in lefſe analogy of figures; as the mutation of Mint 
into Creſles, Baſill into Serpoile, and Turneps into Radiſhes ; in all which, 
InTJea Medi. | a5 Severinus conceiverh, there may be equivocall ſeeds and Hermaphroditicall 
cine Philoſo. | Principles, which contain the radicality and power of different forms ; thus 


- " the ſeed of Wheat there lieth obſcurely the ſeminality of Darnell, although 
in 
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in a ſecondary or inferiour way, and-at ſome diſtance of produQion ; which 
| neverthelefle if ir meet with convenient promotion, or a conflux and conſpi- 
ration of cauſes more powerfull then the other ; it th+n beginnethto edifice in 
|; | chief, and Contemning the'ſuperintendent form, produceth the ſignatures of 
| Now therefore although we deny not theſe ſeverall mutations, and doe al- 
{lowthat Hares may exchange their ſex, yet this we conceive doth come to 
1 paſſe but ſometimes,and not inthar viciflitude or annuall alternation as is pre- 
 -| ſumed; thatis, from imperfecion to perfeQion, from perfection to imperfe- 
| - | ion ; from female unto male, from male to female again, and ſo ina circle 
to both withour a permanſion in either. For beſide the inconceivable muta- 
tion-of temper, which ſhould yearly alternate the ſex, this is injurious unto 
theorder of nature, whoſe operations doe reſt in the perfection of their in- 
cemes.; which. having once attained, they maintain their accompliſhed ends, 
and relapſe notagain into their progreſſionall imperfections. So ifin the mi- 
nocity of naturall vigor, the parts of feminality take place ; when upon the 
encreaſe or growch thereof the maſculine appear, the tirſt deſigne of nature is | 

atchieved.,and thoſe parts are after maintained. 

+ Bac ſurely it much impeacheth this iterated rranſexion of: Hares, if that be 
| true which Cardan and other Phyſicians affirm, that Tranſmutation of ſex is = 
enly ſo in opinion ; and that theſe tranfeminated perſons were really men at ; 
firſt, alchough ſucceeding years produced the manifeſto or evidence of their i 
yVicilities. Which although intended and formed, was nor at firſt excluded ; 
and chat the _—_—_— hereof have undergone no reall or new tranſexion; but 
were Androgynally born, and under ſome kinde of Hermaphrodites. For | 
| though Galen doe favour the opinion, that the diſtin&ive:parts of ſexes 
are. only different in poſition, that is, inverſion or protruſion, yet will. 

this hardly be made out from the Anatomy of thoſe parts; the teſticles 
being ſo ſeated in the female, that they admir nor of protruſion ; and che 
neck of the matrix wanting thoſe parts which are diſcoverable jp the organ of 
virility. | 7 
The ſecond and moſt received acception,is; that Hares are male and female 
by conjundtion of both ſexes ; and ſuch are found in mankinde, Poetically 
called' Hermaphrodites ; ſuppoſed ro be formed from the equality, or »0# 
vittorie of either ſeed ; carrying about them the parts of Manand Woman; 
although wich great variety in perfection, ſite and ability ; not only as Ari- 
ſtotle conceived, with a conſtant imporenciein one 3 bur as later Obſervers. | 
affirm, ſometimes with ability of either. venery. - And therefore. the provi- | 
dence of ſome Laws have thought good, thar.at the years of. maturity they. 
ſhould ele& one ſex, and the errors in the other ſhould ſuffer a ſeverer pu- 
niſhment. Whereby endeavouring to prevent incontinencie, they-unawares 
enjoined perperuall chaſtity ; for being executive in both-parts, and confined | 
unto one, they reſtrained a naturall power; and ordained a partiallvirginity- I 
Plato and ſome of the Rabbins. proceeded higher; -who conceived the tirſt | | 
Man an Hermaphrodite ; and Marcus Leo the learned Jew, in ſome ſenſe 
[back allowed it; affirming that Adam. in. one ſuppoſitum: without diviſion, | | 
contained, both male and female ; and therefore whereas it is ſaidin the text, | | 
ThatGod created man in his own Image, -in the Image of God created: he | | 
him; male and female created he them : applying; the ſingular and pluralt : 
| unto Adam, it might denote, that in one ſubſtance, and in himſelf he inchu- 
ded both ſexes; which was after: divided, and the female called Woman. 
The-opinion of Ariſtotle exrendeth. farther, from whoſe aſſertion all -men 

ſhould be Hermaphrodices ; for affirming:thar ” nornn doe hot fperms- 
bo | | tize, ® 
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Enquiries into Vulgar  Boox;.|Þ 
tize, and conferre a place or receptacle rather then eſſentiall principles of | 
neration, he deductively includes both ſexes in mankinde, for. from the 

ather proceed not only males and females, but from him alſo muſt Herma- 
phroditicall and maſculo-feminine generations be derived, and #commixtion 
of both ſexes ariſe from the ſeed of one. But the Schoolmen have dealt with 
| that ſex more hardly then any other, who though they haye not much diſpy- 
ted their generation, yet have they controverted their Reſurreion, and rai- | 
ſed a query, whether any at the laſt day ſhould ariſe in the ſex of Women ; as 
may be obſerved in the ſupplement of Aquinas. - 
oftins of | Now 55 we muſt acknowledge this Androgynall condition in Man, fo can 
mo "nd ©,0. | We not deny the like dorh happen in beaſts. Thus doe we reade in Pliny, that 
man, Neroes Chariot was drawn by four Hermaphroditicall Mares, and Cardan af- 
firmes he alſo beheld one at Antwerp; and thus may we alſo concede, that 
Hares have been of both ſexes, and ſome have ocularly confirmed it ;- but 
that the whole ſpecies or kinde ſhould be bifexous or double-ſexed,we cannor 
affirm, who have found the parts of male and female reſpeQively diſtin and 
ſingle in any wherein we have enquired. And whereas it is conceived, that 
being an harmleſſe animall and.deleQable food unto man, nature hath made 
them with double ſexes, that actively and paſſively performing they might 
more numerouſ]y encreaſe ; we forget an higher providence of nature where- 
by ſhe eſpecially promores the multiplication of Hares, which is by ſuperfe- 
tation ; that is, a conception upon a conception, or an improvement of a 
ſecond fruit before the firſt be excluded ; preventing hereby the uſuall inter- 
miſſion and vacant time of generation ; which is very common and frequent- 
ly obſervable in Hares, mentioned long ago by Ariſtotle, Herodotus and | 
Pliny ; and we have often obſerved, that after the firſt caſt, there remain 
ſacceſkive conceptions, and other younglings very immacure,and far from their 
terme of excluſion. 
. Nor need any man to queſtionthis in Hares, for the ſame we obſerve doth 
ble iv wo. | ſometime hapgen in Women ; for although it be true, that upon conception 
——_—_— the inward orifice of the matrix exactly cloſeth, ſo that it commonly -admit- 
Rc teth nothing after; yet falleth ir out ſometime, that in the a& of coirion, 
| the avidity of that part dilaterh it ſelf, and receiveth a ſecond burden ; which 
if it happen to be near in time unto the firſt, they commonly doe both pro- 
ceed unto perfection, and have legitimate excluſions, periodically ſucceeding 
each other. But if the ſuperfetation be made with conſiderable intermiſffion, 
| the latter moſt commonly proves abortive ; for the firſt being confirmed, en- 
groſleth the aliment from the other. However therefore the project of Julia 
ſeem very plauſible, and that way infallible, when ſhe received not her paſ- 
ſengers, before ſhe had takenin ber lading ; there was a fallibility therein; 
nor indeed any abſolute ſecurity in the policy of adultery after conception. 
For the Matrix (which fome have called another animal! within us; and 
which is not ſubjected untothe law of our will) after reception of its proper 
Tenant, may yet receive a ſtrange and ſpurious inmate ; as in confirmable by 
i examples inPliny ; by Lariſfza in Hippocrates; and that merry one 
in Plautus urged alſo by Ariſtotle ; that is, of Iphicles and Hercules, the 
one-.begar by Jupiter, the other by Amphitryon upon Alcmzma; as alſo 
in thoſe ſupereonceptions where one childe was like the farher, the orher 
like the adukerer; the one favour'd the ſervant, the orher reſembled the 
maſter. | 
Now the grounds that begat, or much promoted the opinion of a double 
ſex in Hares, might be ſome hittle bags or tumours, at firſt glance repreſenting 
| ſtones or Teſticles, to be found in both ſexes about the parts of my x ; 
whic 
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[if 1n other Animals there be authentick notations ; if the charaRers of years 


' [fume it from theirteeth ; we cannot affirm, 'there is in this conceit, any af- 


]ry ; and been ſo bold, not only toaR, but repreſent to view, the Irregular 
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which men obſerving in either ſex, were induced to beleeve 2 maſculine ſexin | 
both ; but co ſpeak properly, theſe are no Teſticles or parts officiall unto 
neration, bur glandulous ſubſtances that ſeem to hold the nature of Emun- 
ries. For herein may be perceived ſlender perforations, at which may be 
expreſſed a black and feeculent matter ; if therefore from theſe we ſhall con- 
ceive a mixtion of fexes in Hares, with fairer reaſon we may conclude it in 
Bevers, whereof both ſexes contain a double bagge or Tumour inthe groin, 
commonly called the Cod of Caſtor, as we have delivered before: = 
. Another ground were certain holes or cavities obſervable about the ſiedge; 
which being perceived in males, made ſome conceive there might be alſo a 
fzminine nature in them- And upon this very ground, the ſame opinion 
hath paſſed upon the Hyzna, as is declared by Ariſtotle; and thus tranſlated 


Scaliger ; 20d autem aiunt utriuſq, ſexus habere genitalia,falſumeſt, quod 
videtur eſſe femineum ſub caiida, eft ſimile fignra feminino, verum pervium 
noneſt ; and thus is it alſo in Hares; in whom theſe holes; although they 
ſeem to make a deep cavity, yet doe they not perforatethe skin ;' nor hold a 
community with any part of generation ; but. were (as Pliny delivereth ) 
eſteemed the marks of theirage, the number of thoſe deciding their number 
of years. In which opinion what truth there is we ſhall nor contend ; for 


be found in the horns of Cowes, or in the Antlers of Deere ; if we conje- 
ure the age of Horſes from joints in their docks, and undeniably pre- 


_ unto nature; although, who ever enquireth ſhall finde na aſſurance 
rein. 

The laſt foundation was Retromingency or piffing backward ; for men ob- 
ſerving both ſexes to urine backward, or averſly between their legges, they 
might conceive there wasa foeminine part in both ; wherein they are de- 
ceived by the ignorance of the juſt and proper fite of the Pizell, or part 
deſigned unto the Excretion of urine; which in the Hare holds not the 
common poſition, bur is averſly ſeated, and inits diſtention enclines unto the 
coccix or ſcut. Now 'from the nature of this poſition, there enſuerh a'ne- 
ceſſity of Retrocopulation, which alſo promoteth the conceit ; for ſome 
obſerving them to couple without aſcenſion, have not been able to judge of 
dale cr emale, or to determine the proper ſexineither. And: to ſpeak ge- 
nerally this way of copulation is not appropriate unto Hares, - nor is there | 
one, but many waies of Coition; according to divers ſhapes and different 


conformations. For ſome couple laterally or fidewiſe, as wormes ; ſome 
circularly or by complication as Serpents; ſome pronely,' that is by con» | 


as are termed Mollia, as the Cuttlefiſh and the Purple ; ſome mixcly, that | 
#, the male aſcending the female, or by application'of the prone parts of 
the one, unto the poſtick parts of the other, as moſt Quadrupeds; Some 
averſely, as all Cruftaceous animals, Lobſters, Shrimps, and Creviſes, and 
alſo Retromingents, as Panthers, Tigers, and' Hares. This is the conſtane 
Law. of their Coition, this they obſerve and tranſgreſfe not: only the vitio» 
fity of man hath ated the varieties hereof; nor content with a'digreſſion 
from ſex or ſpecies, hath in his own kinde run thorow the Anomalies of vene- 


; 
waies of luſt. | wel 


tation of prone parts in both, as Apes, Porcupines, Hedgehogges, and fach; 
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of Molls. | 


þ Aorw Molls are blinde and have no eyes, though a common Opinion, is re- | 
ceived with much variety ; ſome atfirming only they have no ſight, as 
Oppianus, the Proverb T/pa Cecior, and the word azazyie, or Talpiras, 
which in Heſychius is made the ſame with Czcias : ſome that they have- eies, 
but no ſight, as the text of Ariſtotle ſeems to imply ; ſome neither cies nor 
fight, as Albertus, Pliny, and the vulgar opinion; fome borh eiesand fight, 
as Scaliger, Aldrovandus, and ſome others. Of which opinions the laſt with ' 
ſome reltriction, is moſt conſonant unto truth : for that they have eyes in' 
their head is manifeſtunto any, that wants them not in his own; and are diſ- 
coverable, not only in old ones, but as we have obſerved in young and naked 
conceptions, taken out of the belly of the Dam. And he that exactly en-\ 
quires into the _ of their cranies, may diſcover fome propagation of | 
nerves communicated unto theſe parts ; but that the humors togerher with: 
their coats are alſo diſtin ( though Galen ſeem to affirm ir ) tranſcenderh' 
our diſcovery ;- for ſeparating theſe little Orbes, and including them in mag-! 
nifying glaſſes, we diſcerned no more then Ariftotle mentions, 5% «avant 
wacure, that is, hamorem nigrum, nor as more if _rhey be broken. That. 
therefore they have eies we muſt of necellity affirm, bux that they be com- 
| paratively incomplete we need not to denie : So Galen affirmes the parts 
! of generation in women are imperfeR, in reſpe& of thoſe of men, as the; 
cies of Molls in regard of other animals ; So Ariſtotle termes them »»quuiver, * 
_ Gaza tranſlates obleſos, and Scaliger by a word of Imperfetion, ix- !, 
Choat 0s. | Þ gf 
- Now as that they have eies is manifeſt unto ſenſe; ſo thar they have figh F 
not incongruous unto reaſon .if we call not in- queſtion the providence of 
this proviſion, that is, to aſſign the organs, and yet deriy the office, to grant 
them etes and withold all manner of viſion. For as the inference is fair, af- 
firmatively deduced from the action to the organ, that they have cies be- 
cauſe they ſee; fois it alſo from the organ to the action, that they have eies, | 
therefore ſome fight deſigned ; if we take the intention of Nature inevery | 
ſpecies, and except the caſuall impediments, or morboſities in individuals: | 
Buc as their eies are more imperfed then others, ſo doe'we conceive of their 
fight, or a& of viſion ; for they will runne againſt things, and hudling 
forwards fall from high places. So that they are not blinde, nor yet di- 
ſtinly ſee; there is in them no cecity, yet more then a cecutiency ; they | 
have fight enough to.diſcern the light, though not perhaps to diſtinguiſh of 
7 19g orcolours ; ſo are they not exactly blinde, for light is one object of | 
yigon- . And this ( asScaliger obſerveth ) might be as full a Gghe as Nature 
firſt intended ; for living in darkneſſe under the earth, they had no further. 
need of ejes then to avoid the light ; and to be fenſible when ever they loſt | 
that darkneſſe of earth, which was their naturall confinement. And there- 
fore however Tranſlators doe render the word of Ariſtotle or Galen, that is, 
| xmiprofettos, obleſos Or incheatvs, it is not much conſiderable ; for their cies are 
ſufficiently begun to finiſh this aQion, and competently perfe& for this im- 
perfect Viſion. - | 
And laſtly, although they had neither eies nor ſight, yet could they not 
be termed blinde. For blindneſſe being a privative term unto fight, this ap- | 
pellation 
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doarine of privations ; which preſuppoſe poſxtive formes or habits; and are 
not indefinite negations, denying in all ſubjes, bur ſuch alone wherein the 
poſitive habits are in their proper naturÞ, and placed without repugnancy. 
So doe we improperly fay a Moll is blinde, if we deny it the organs or a capa- 

ity of viſion from its created nature ; ſo when the text of John had faid, 


| chat perſon was blinde from his nativity, whoſe cecity our Saviour cured, .it 


was not warrantable in Nonnus to ſay he had no cies at all, in the judge- 

ment of Heinlius, as he deſcriberh in his paraphraſe ; and as ſome ancient Fa- 

thers affirm, that by this miracle they were created in him. And though 

the ſenſe may-be accepred, that proverb muſt be candidly interpreted, 

| wh makerh fiſhes mute; and calls them ſilent which have no voice in 
re, oF 

Now this conceit is ereted upon a miſapprehenſion or miſtake inthe ſym- 


{ ptomes of viſion ; men confounding aboltſhment, diminution and deprave- 
ment, and naming that an abolition of ſight, which indeed is but an abate- |' 
' [ment. For if viſion be aboliſhed, it is called ceciras, or blindnefle ; if depraved' 


and receive its objeRs erroneouſly, Hallucination ; if diminiſhed, heberwda 
viſms,. caligatio, or dimneſſe. Now inſtead of 'a diminution or imperfe&t 
wijon inthe Moll, we affirm an abolitionortorall privation; in ſtead of ca» 
ligation or dimneſfe, we conclude a cecity or blindneſſe. Which hath been 


quently inferred concerning other animals ; {&® ſome affirm the water Rar 
: lis bl 


de, fo Sammonicus and Nicander doe call the Muſ-Araneus the ſhrew 
or Ranny, blinde ; And becauſe darkneſſe was before light, the . Egyptians 
worſhipped the fame: So are {low-Wormes accounted blinde, and the like 
weathrm proverbially of the Beetle ; although their eies be evidenc, and ch 
willflye againſt lights, like many other inſeQs ; and though allo: Ariſtotle 
determines, that the cies are apparent in all flying inſets, though other 


inferre a totall privation, or atfirm that other Animals: are blinde 


| which doe not acutely ſee, or comparatively unto others, we ſhall condemn 


unto blindnefſe many nor ſo eſteemed ; for ſuch as have.corneous or h 
ties, a5 Lobſters and cruſtaceous animals, are generally -dim-fighted ; allin- 


[ſets that have axtenxe, or long hornes to feel out their way, as. Butter-flies 


and Locuſts ; or their fore-legs fo diſpoſed, that they much advance before 
their heads, as may be obſerved in Spiders; and if the Eagle were judge, we 


ſtory of Jacob is ſurely with circumſpeRion ; And it came to paſſe. when 
Jacob was old, and lus cies were dim, quando celigarunt ocuti;; faith Jerom 
and Tremellius, which are expreſſions of diminugon, and-net. of abfoluee 
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Of Lampries. "_ 


R/Perher Lampries have nine eies, as is received, we durſt refer it un- 
to Polyphemus, who had but one, to judge it. An error concern- 
ing eies, occaſioned by the error of eies ; deduced from the appearance of 
divers cavities or holes on either ſide, which ſome call eies that careleſly be- 


hold them; and is not only refutable by experience, bur alſo repugnant 
| S 


pellation is not admirtible in propriety of ſpeech, and will overthrow the | 


ey | 


7 egg and not perceptible at all. Andif from a diminution we ! 


wizht- be blinde our ſelves; the expreſſion therefore of Scriptaire tn the 
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nto ntri- 


[unto reaſon. For beſide the monſtroſity they faſten unto Nature, in contri- 
ving many eies, who hath made but two unto any animall, that is, one of 
each ſide, according to the diviſion of the brain ; it were a ſuperfluous and in- 
artificiall a to place and ſettle ſo many in one plane; for the two extreams 
would ſufficiently perform the office of ſight withour the help of the interme. | 
diate eies,and behold as much as all ſeven joined together. For the viſible baſe 
of the obje would be defined by theſe two;and the middle eies alrhough they 
behold the ſame thing, yet could they not behold fo much thereof as theſe; 
ſo were it no advantage unto man to have a third eie between thoſe two he 
hath already ; and'the tition of Argus ſeems,more reaſonable then this ; for 
though he had many eies, yet were they placed in circumference and poſitions 
of advantage. | | 1 
Again, Theſe cavities which men call eies are ſeated out of the head, and 
where the Gils of other fiſh are placed ; containing no organs of ſight, nor 
All fenſe is from having any communication with the brain. Now all ſenſe proceeding from 
the brains the brain, and that being placed (as Galen obſerveth) in the upper part of | 
the body, for the fitter ſituation of the eies, and conveniency required unto 
fight; it is not reaſonable to imagine that they are any where elſe, or deſerve | 
that name which are ſeated in other parts. And therefore we relinquiſh as 
fabulous what is delivered of Sternopthalmi, or men with etes in their breaſt ; 
and when itis ſaid by Solomon, A wiſe mans eies are in his head, it isto' be 
taken in a ſecond ſenſe, and affordeth no objeRion.- True it is that the eies 
of animals are ſeated with ſome difference, but all whatſoever in the head, |. 
and that more forward then the ear or hole of hearing. In nay bs 
in regard -of the figure of their heads, they are. placed at ſome diſtance; 
in latiroſtrous and flar-bild birds they are more laterally ſeated ; and-there- 
[fore when they look intently they turn one eie upon the objeR, and can con- 
verttheir heads co ſee before and behinde, and to behold two oppoſite points 
atonce. But ata more eaſie diſtance are they ſituated in man, and'in the fiine 
circumference with the ear ; forif one foot of the compaſle be placed upon 
the Crown, a circle deſcribed thereby will interſe&, or paſſe over both the 
CeAres. 
The error in this conceit conſiſts in the ignorance of theſe cavities, and 
their proper uſe in nature; for this is a particular diſpoſure of parts, 4 
a peculiar conformation whereby theſe bikes and ſluces ſupply the defect of 
Gils, and are aſſiſted by the conduit in the head ; for like cetaceous animals 
and Whales, the Lamprey hath a fiſtula, ſpout or pipe at the back part of 
the head, whereat it ſpurts out water. Nor is it only ſingular in this formation, 
but alſo in many other ; as in defe& of bones, whereof it hath norone ; 
and for the ſpine or back-bone, a cartilaginous ſubſtance without any ſpon- 
dyles, proceſſes or protuberance whatſoever. As alſo in the -proviſion| 
which Nature hath made forthe heart ; which: in this animall is very 
ly ſecured, and lies immured in a cartilage or griſtly ſubſtance. And laſtly, 
inthe colour of the liver ; which is in the male of an excellent grafſe green; 
bur of a deeper colour in the female, and will communicate a freſh and du- 
rable verdure. 
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of Snayles, 


,*F Hat Snailes have two eyes, and attheend of their Horns, beſide the a 
_—_ of the people, is the opinion of ſome Learned men. Which not- 
withſtanding Scaliger tearms but imitationofeyes ; which Pliny contradids, 
and Ariſtotle upon conſequence dgnies, when he affirms that teſtaceons 
animals have no eyesar all. And for my own part after much inquiry, I am 
\vot fatisfied that theſe are eyes, or that thoſe black and atramentons ſpots 
which ſeem to repreſent them are any, ocular realities. For if any objeR be 
preſented unto them, they will ſometime ſeem to decline it, and ſometime 
run againſt it. If alſo cheſe black extremities, or preſumed eyes be clippe& 
off, they will notwithſtanding make uſe of their protruſions or horns, and 
ke out their way as before. Again, if they were eyes or inſtruments of vi- 
n, they would have their —_— in the head, and from thence derive 
ut their roots and firſt extremities are ſeated 
low upon the ſides of the back, as may be perceived in the whiter fort of 
Snayles when they retrat them. And laſtly, if we concede they have two 
eyes, we muſt alſo grant, they have no leſfe then four ; for not only the two 
er extenſions above have theſe imitations of eyes, bur alſo the two 
r below: and if they bedextrouſly diſſeRted, there will be found onei- 
ther ſide two black filaments or membranous ſtrings, which extend into the 
long and ſhorter cornicle upon protruſion. And therefore if they have two 
WAS: they have alſo four, which will be monſtrous, and beyond the afficma- 
t10N OT any. 
| Now n 4 reaſon why we name theſe black ſtrings eyes, is, becauſe we know 


which indeed is very obſcure, and not delivered by any ; but may pro 

be faid to aſſiſt the protruſion and retraction of their horns ; which being a 
weak and hollow body, require ſome inward eſtabliſhment, to confirm the 
length of their advancement ; which we-obferve they cannor extend without 
the cokcurrence hereof. For if with your finger you ap ' the topef 


{the horn, and draw our this black and membranous emiſtton, the horn will 


be excluded-no more ; but if you clip off rhe extremity, or —— rhe 
top thereof with Aqzeforrzs, or other corrafive water, leavinga erable 
part behinde; they will nevertheleſſe exclude their horns, and therewith 
explorate their way as before. And indeed rheexact ſenſe of theſe exrremi- 
ties is very remarkable ; for if you dip a pen in —_ fort#, oy of vitriot or 
Tarpentine, and preſentit rowards theſe points, they will at a reafonable di- 
ſtance, decline the acrimony thereof, rexiringor diſtorting them to avoid it ; 
and this they will nimbly perform if obj ro the extremes, but (lowly or 
notat all, ifapproached unto their roocs. 


never ſeen includes pood ſenſe or meaning. And fo may we receive the fig- 
ment of Argus, who was an Hieroglyphick of heaven, in thoſe centuries of 
eyes expr the ſtars ; and their alternate wakings, the viciffitude of day 
2nd night ; which ftritly taken cannot be admirned , for the fabjeR of ſleep 
is noe the eye, but the common ſenſe, which once aſleep, all eyes muſt be ae 


RON —_— 4 FRY: "On 


. | What hath been thereforedelivered concerning the plurality,” paucity of | 
anomalous ſituation of eyes, is either monſtrous, fabulous, or under things 


———— 


not what to call themelſe, and underſtand nor the proper uſe of that = >| 
ably 


reſt. And therefore what is delivered asan Embleme of vigilancy, —_—_ | 
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How things hap- 
pentobe icen as 


have not had the advantage of our own obſervation, yet have we received 


En... 


. Enquiries into Vulgar Boor 3-7 | 


ag 1; ſleep with one eye open, doth not evince they are any more 


awake then if they were both cloſed. For the openeye beholds inſleep no 
more then that which is cloſed ; and no more one eye inthem then two in 
other animals that ſleep with both open; as ſome by diſeaſe, and others naty- 
rally which have no eye-lids at all. | X 
As for Polyphemus, although the ſtory be fabulous, the monſtroſity is not 
impoſſible. For the aR of Viſion may be performed with oneeye; andin the 
deception and fallacy of fight, hath this advantage of two, that it beholds not 
objets double, or ſees two things for one. For this doth happen when the 
axis of the viſive cones, diffuſed from the obje@, fall not upon the ſame plane; 
but that which is conveyed into oneeye, is more depreſſed or elevated then 
that which enters the other. So if beholding a Candle, we protrude either 
upward or downward the pupill of oneeye, the obje& will appear double; 
bur if we ſhut the other eye, and behold ir with one, it will then appear bur 
ſingle ; and if we abduce the eye unto either corner, the objeR will not du- 
plicate ; for inthat poſition the axisof the cones remain in the ſame plane, as 
is demonſtrated in the opticks, and delivered by Galen, in his tenth De »# 
artimm, - | 
| Relations alſo there are of men that could make themſelves inviſible, which 
belongs not to this diſcourſe ; but may ſerve as notable expreſſions of wiſe and 
prudent men, who ſo contrive their affairs, that although their actions be 
manifeſt, their deſignes are not diſcoverable. In this acceprion there isno- 
thing left of doubt, and Giges ring remaineth ſtill amongſt us ; for vulgar 
eyes behold no more of wiſe men then doth the Sun ; they may diſcover their 
exteriour and outward waies, but their interiour and inward pieces he only 
ſees, that ſees into their beings. — 7 | 
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of the Cameleon, 


(OO Oncerning the Cameleon there generally paſſeth an opinion that it liveth 


only upon ayre, and is ſuſtained by no other aliment ; Thus much is in 
plain termes affirmed by Solinus, Pliny and others, and by this periphrafis is 
the ſame deſcribed by Ovid. All which notwithſtanding, upon enquiry I 
finde the aſſertion. mainly controvertible, and very much to fail in the three 
inducements of belief.  : 566 ON 
And firſt forits verity, although aſſerted by ſome, and traditionally deli- 
vered by others, yet is it very queſtionable. For beſide A;lian, who is fel 
dome defeQtive in theſe accounts ; Ariſtotle diſtinQly treating hereof, hath | 
made no mention of this remarkeable propriety ; which either ſuſpeingits 
verity, or preſuming its falſity he ſurely omitted ; for that he remained ig- 
norant of this account it is not eaſily conceivable ;/ it being the common opi- 
nion, and generally received by all men. Some have poſitively denied it, as 
Auguſtinus Niphus, Stobzus, Dalechampius,Fortunius, Licerus, with many 
more ; others have experimentally refuted it, as namely 7ohannes Landine, 
who in the relation of Scaliger, obſerved a Cameleon to lick up a fly from| 
his breaſt; But Be/o: hath been more ſatisfaRorily experimentall, nor on- 
ly affirming they. feed on Flyes, Caterpillars, Beetles and other -inſeQs, but 
upon exenteration he found theſe animals in'their bellies: and alrhough we 
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the like; confirmation from. many ocular ſpeRators. : >" 
As touching the. veriſfimility or probable truth of this relation, ſeverall rea- 
fans there are which ſeem to overthrow it: - For firſt, there are found in this 
b-2 z2nimall, the guts, the ſtomack, and other parts officiall unto- nutrition ; 
"which were itsaliment the empty reception of air,their proviſions had been ſu- 

| perfluous. Now the wiſdom of nature abhorring ſuperfluities,” and effeQing 
| nothing in vain, unto the intention of theſe operations, reſpeQively contri- 
yeth the Organs; and therefore where we finde ſuch Iuſtruments, we may 


i with ſtrineſſe expe&' their ations, and where we diſcover them not, we 
| 


ay with ſafety conclude the non-intention of their operations. So whenwe 
eve that oviperous animals, as Lizards, Frogs, Birds, and moſt Fiſhes 


rtoys, we cannot deny he exerciſerh that excretion; Nor was there any 
abſurdity in Pliny,” when for medicinall u#s he commended the urine of a 
Tortoiſe. So when we perceive that Bats have teats, it is not unreaſonable 
[ xoinferre they ſuckle their younglings with milk ; but whereas no other fly- 
ing animall hath theſe parts, we cannot from them expe a yiviparous exclu- 
iffon; but either a generation of eggs, or ſome vermiparous ſeparation, whoſe 
_ | navellis within it ſelf ar firſt, and its nutrition after not inwardly dependant 
of its originall. | 
| - Again, Nature is ſo far from leaving any one part without its proper action, 
 - | thatſhe ofttimes impoſeth two or three labours upon one, ſo the pizell in 
. | animals is both officiall unto urine and to generation, but the firſt and prima- 
ry uſe is generation ; for many creatures enjoy that part which urine not; as 
fhes birds, and quadrupeds oviparous. But not on the contrary, for the 
ſecundary action ſubſiſteth not alone, but in concomitancy with the other ; 
ſo the noſtrils are uſefull both for reſpiration and ſmelling, but the principall 
uſe1s ſmelling ; for many have noſtrils which have no lungs, as fiſhes, but 
none have lungs or reſpiration, which have not ſome ſhew, or ſome analogy 
of noſtrils. Thus we perceive the providence of nature, that is, the wiſdome 
of God, which diſpoſeth of no part in vain, and ſome parts unto two or three 


£ uſes, will not provide any without the execution of its proper office; nor 


tention. 4 

E Befide the teeth, the tongue of this animallis a ſecond argument to over- 
throw this airie nutrication : and that not only in its proper nature, but alſo 
its peculiar figure. For of this part properly taken there aretwo ends ; that 
+, the formation of the voice, and the execution, of taſte : for the voicegt 
can have no office in Camelions, for they are mute animals ; as beſide fiſhes, 
aremoſt other ſorts of Lizards. * As for their taſte, if their nutriment be air, 
neither can it be an inſtrument thereof; for the: body of that element is in- 
guſtible, void of all fapidity, 'and without any aQton of the. tongue, is by 
the rough artery or wezon conduRted into the lungs. And therefore Pliny 
much forgets the ſtriAneſle of his aſſertion, when he alloweth excrements 
unto that animall, rhat feedeth only upon air ; which-notwithftanding with 
, the urine of an Aſſe, he commends as a magicall niedicine upon . our e- 
| NEMmies. | | 

| - The figure of the tongue ſeems alſo to overthrow the preſumption of this 
| aliment, which according ro exact delineation, is in this animall peculiar, 
'and ſeemeth contrived for prey. For in ſo little a creature it is at the leaſt half 
|a'palm long, and being it ſelf very ſlow in motion, hath in this part a very 


| box neither bladder nor kidneys, we may with reaſon inferre they do not | 
wgine at all: But whereas in the ſame: kinde we diſcover theſe parts in the | 


'where there is no digeſtion to be made, make any parts inſervient to that in- -= 


Nature provides 


no part, witheue 


x agility ; withall its food being flies and ſuch as ſuddenly eſcape, it hat | 
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in the tongue a mucous and flymy extremity, whereby upona ſudden em ? 
it inviſcates and tangleth thoſe inſets. © And therefore ſome: have thought| 
gaipcunioy. | its -name not unſuitable unto its nature; the nomination in Greek is a| | 
| little Lion; not ſo much for the reſemblance of ſhape, as aftiniry.of com} 
dition'; thar'is for vigilancy inits prey, and ſudden rapacity thereof,” which | 
ir performeth not like the Lion with irs teeth, but a ſudden and. unexpeRed 
ejaculation of the rongue. This expoſition js favoured by ſome, eſpecially the 
old gtofle upon Leviticus, whereby in the Tranſlation of Jerome and the Sep- 
ruagint, this animall is forbidden ; whatever it be, it feems more reaſonable 
then that of Ifidore, who derives this name 4a Camelo & Leone, as prefuming 
herein reſemblance with a Camell. Y 
As forthe poſſibility hereof, it is not alſo unqueſtionable ; and wife men | 
are of opinion, the bodies of animals cannot receive a proper aliment from 
air: for beſide that taſte being ( as Ariſtotle terms it ) a kinde of rouch; it 
is required the aliment ſhould beKangible, and fall under the palpable affeQi- 
ons of touch ; beſide alſo that there is ſome ſapor in atl aliments, as being to 
be diſtinguiſhed and judged by the guſt, which cannot be admitced in air: 
Beſide theſe, Ifay, if we conſider the nature of aliment, andthe proper uſe of 
air in reſpiration, it will very hardly fall under che name hereof, or properly 
attain the ac of nutrication. 
- And firſt concerning its nature, to make a perfect nutrition into the body 
Nuns | ouriſhed, there is required a tranſmurarion of the nutriment, now where 
this converſion or aggeneration is made, there is alſo required in the aliment|_ 
z familiarity of matter, and fuch a community or vicinity unto a living na- 
ture, asby one act of the foul may be converted ints the body of the living, 
and enjoy one common ſoul. Which cannot be effected by air, it concurring 
only with our fleſh in common principles, which are at the largeſt diſtance 
from life, and common alſo unto inanimated conftirutions. And therefore} 
when itis ſaid by Fernelius, and aſſerted by divers others, that we are only 
nouriſhed by living bodies, and fuch as are ſome way proceeding from them; 
that is, the fruits, effects, parts, or ſeedsthereof, they have laid out an obje&Q 
very agreeable unto aſſimulation ;. for theſe indeed are fir ro receive a quick 
and immediate converſion, as holding ſome community with our ſelves, and 
containing approximate diſpoſitions unto animation. | 
| Secondly (asis _ by Ariſtotle againſt the Pythagoreans ) whatſoever 
properly nouriſherh before its affimulation, by the action of naturall heat it| ' 
receiveth a corpulency or incraffation progrefſionall unto irs converſion ; 
which notwithſtanding cannot be effected upon the air ; for the action of heat 
doth not condenfe but rarifie that body, and by attenuation rather then for 
nutrition, diſpoſeth ic for expulſion. 
| Thirdly (which is the argument of Hippocrates ) all aliment received into 
the body, muſt be thereina conſiderable ſpace retained, and nor immediarly: 
expelled. Now air but momentally remaining in our bodies, it hath no pro- 
portionable ſpace for its converſion ; only of length enongh to refrigerate 
the heart; which having once performed, leſt beingir ſelf heated again, ic 
>= ogg that part, it makerh no ſtay, but haſterti back the fame way 
it paſſed in. : 
Fourthly, The proper uſe of ayre attracted by the lungs, and without 
which there isno darable*continuation in life, is not rhe aucrition of parts, 
but the contemperation of that tervour in the hearr, and che ventilation of 
that fire alwaies maintained inthe forge of life; whereby. alrhough infome| 
manner it concurreth unto- nutrition, yet can it.not receive the proper name| 
of nutriment ; and therefore by Hippocrates de alimento, it is rermed A-| 
mentwm 
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| much lefſethas fame is properly, fic -Todife, And the ſame before, us, .,hath 


preſſerh ir, the accenſion of fuliginous exha/ations,. which. contain;an.un- 
probable; and will alve many doubts, whereof the common coneeit afford. 
efh no ſolutior = SOee2 2113 ito 25: eg, aft; cihp by, 
-: As firſt, How fire is ſtricken out of flints? that is not þy kingling.che, air, 
from the collifion of two hard bodies ; for. then Diamonds ſhould doe, the 


contained inthem. The like faith Jorden we obſerve in: canes ..and. woods, 
thatare unAyous and full. of oyle, which will yeeld fire by fication, ;vn.col- 
[li60n; 'nor. by kindling the air abour chem, bur che intlamable oyle within 
them. Why the fire goes-out without air?..that is, becauſe the fuliginous 


| evident in cupping-glaſſes ;, and the artifice of .chaxcoals, ;where if. the air be 
altogether MU. the. fire. goes our, Why ſome lamps, included in.cloſs 
bodies haye burned many hundred years,  as;thar diſcovered.inthe py lohfe 
'of Tullia the ſiſter of Cicero, and that of Olibius many, years after; 
Padua? 'becayſe whatever was their matter, either -a. preparation, 


at ſome diſtance from the week,a petucide and tranſparent body, and ij Inner 


Quoſity in them, and ariſe from the,matter: of fuell ;.whych, opinian is, very 


; 6 C 
[Naptha, the duration proceeded from the purity. of their,oyle which ye ld 
| ho fuliginous Stations redutfocits the the 3, Forif air bad noun $ fe 
|Hame, it had not continued many minutes, for it would: have been ſpent.and 
[Waſted by the fire. Why a piece of flax will kindle, although ir couch no 
|the flame? hecauſe the fire extendeth furcher, then indeed 15 viſible; bei 


opery | 


am, in his raft of life; and death, and.alfo, | 


{like better then fines ; but-rather fromthe ſulphur and. inflamable efluviums | 


exhalations wanting evaporation recoyle upon the flame ind choak it,. as.is | 
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; |: The rounds of this opinion ate-nizny:; the. fictabſevad by The. 
bor df is#in- ies breath; 'which-people obſerving, have thought 


| qui din wivunt fine alimento, 


OI. 


[Book'3. and Conmmu. nx ok ts . Þ. a 


Pie rion'or felling of che body;made inthig anupallupobi 


| which inthis animallarevery large, and by their: backward:@nation, a 
fa nofEbſervable dilatarion; and though theirlungs be leſſe;theJiko inflagian 
is alſo obſervable in Toads. 4 3 be 111 32g 7 Er Er Ipraags 


Aﬀecond is the continuall hiation or kolding open its mouth, which men 
obſerving conceive the intention thereof to receive the aliment of air; but this 
is alſo occaſioned by the greatgeſle. of irs lungs; for repletion whereof not 
[having a ſufficient or ready ſupply by irs: noſtrils, it is enforced to dilate and 


ble fuſtenration. Burt a like condition may be alſo':qbſerved 'm many orher 


moneths without ſuſtenance, and wethave included; Snailes inglaſſes all win- 
ter; which have returned to feed again in the ſpring. Now-theſe notwith- 
ſtanding, are not conceived to paſſe all their lives: without fond; ;for ſo tp 
argue is fallacious, and is moreover ſufficiently convided by experience,- And 
therefore probably other relations are of the ſame verity, which are of the like 
affinity ; asis the conceit of the Rhintace in Perſia, the Canis Levis of America, 


\ [and the Manucodiata or bird of Paradiſe in India. ': | - 


To affipn a reaſon of this abſtinence in animals,'or declare how without 


intention of my diſcourſe. . nes Licetus in his excel{ent Trac, Ds h# 

' hath very ihgenioufly:itrempted it; dedacing! 
thecauſe hereof from an equall conformity of naturall heat and-mojſture, 
at leaſt no'conſiderable- exuperancy in:eirher; which: concurring inan pn- 
aQive proportion, the naturall heat 'conſamech \not! the moiſture (,whergby 
enſueth -no' exhauſtion ) and rhe- condition. of 'nzturall moiſture 55:ahle-eo 
reſiſt the ſlender ation of heat (whereby it needeth no:reparatian):and this 


a&Qvity of the agent, being not able to overmaſter the reſiſtance of the. pari- 
ent, there will enſue no deperdition,, And upon the like grounds :ie15,: thee 
cold and 'phlegmatick 'beties, and” { as Hippocrates determiineth:)- that gld 
menwill beſt endure faſting. Now the fame hatmony and ſtationary e©n- 


nh 


Ricarion, as ir happeneth' in many ſpecies; fo doch-ir-fall — 
$15.2 OO | ER. IVi- 


Ry 
£0 100) 


animals; for Lizards and Leeches, as 'we have made trigll, will live ſome | 


a ſupply there enſueth no deſtrutive- exhauſtion, .exceedeth the [limits-and | 


isevidentin Snakes, Lizards, 'Snailes, and divers orher inſets latitaiit many |... 
moneths inthe year; which being cold creatures,;: containing a'weak- hear | ... 1 + | 
. inacrafſe of copious humidity, doe long ſubfiſt withour nurricionzFor:the 
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[Individuals] For we teade of nr arr lived long time:withour ali- 
i rw impoſtuves; there maybe vericable.;Relations 
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rh cotmon opinion'of 'the Oeſtridge , Struthiocamelus ;ar--Sparrow- 
-\& Camel conceives that it digeſtech Iron; and this is confirmed by.;the af- 
firmationsof- many ; beſide ſwarmes of others, Rhodiginus in his preleQtions | 
| rakettvit for granted, Johannes a ra Epiſtles. pleaderh experiment 
[f6r'it; rhe common picture alſo conhri it, which- uſually deſcribeth this 


&'2 
» - - - A 4 oo» 


Manimallwith-an horſhoe in its mouth. Notwithſtanding: apon; enquiry we | | 
| finde it very queſtionable, and the negatie ſeems moſt reaſonably, entertained ; | * 
whoſe verity thdeed wedoethe rather dire, becauſe hereby..we ſhall relieve 
fotir ignoranc&of 'one occulequality ;. forin the liſt: thereof it js-accounted, 
andiin charnotion impetiouſly:obtruded upon us. -! For my own paxt, although | : 
Thave had the-ſighr of this aimall, Fhave not hadithe opportunity of its ex- | 
|zperiment, :bur have receive&great occaſions of doubt; from learned diſcour- | 


p SA 1 


./ſers thereon? 7: 5. 200 it Varley nor nnd afcemiat3 mt 
|: For Ariſtotle and Oppiatus who have particularly treated hereof are filenc 
4n-this ſihpularity z' eicher 'omitting it as dubious, or as. the Commentfaith, 
 rejeating it as fabulous: ' Pliny ſpeaketh/igenerally, affirming only, the dige- 
| ſtion iswonderfall in this animal; lian: delivereth, that.ir digeſterh.ſkones, 
\withoutany' mention of Iron ; Leo: Afrieanus, who lived in thoſe. Countries 
[wherein they;moſt abound, ſpeaketh diminutively, and but half way into 
this aſſertion;'' Surdum ac ſimplex animal eſt, quicquid invenit, ab[que delefts, 
#ſque ad ferrum-devorat :' Ferneljus.in his ſecond book De abdrris rerumcanſic, 
[extenuares it, and Riolanus in his Comment thereof ; poſitively denies it. 
Some have experimentally, refated it, as Albertus Magnus; and..moft plainly 
[Ulyſes Aldrovandus, whoſe words are theſe ; Ege ferti fruſta derrorare, dum 
Trilenti efſſem, obſervavi; ſed que incota rurſus 'excernerer, that 1s,. ar: ny be-: 
;|iigar Thenr; I obſerved the Oeftridge to ſwallow Iron, but yet ro. exclude it 
 andigeſted again. ' IOInG? 1599 1k ©, 15d Seed! 
1: Now beſide experiment; isin vainto-attempt-againſt it by Philoſophicall | 
;| argument; it being an occulequality,which contemnsthe law. of Reaſon, and. 
{defends ir ſelfby adniitting no reaſon at.all.As for jts/ poilibility., we.ſhall not 
fat preſerit(diſpure ;- nor will we affirm-that Iron ingeſted, receiveth/in ghe ſto-: 
mack of the Oeſtridge noalterationat-allz; but if any (ach there be, we ſuſpet' 
'[xhis effeftrather fromſome way of.corroſion, thegany of digeſtion; notany 
; Aiquid reduQtion or tendance to chilificationi/by che power of naturall-beat, but. 
' rathen/fome-arrrition from an acide and yieriolous. humidity in the, Nowak, 
[which mnay!abſterſe -atitl ſhave the ſeorioys. parrs.theregf.,. So ruſty Jron.cram- 
[ed LonGrthberthroae/of-a-Cock,;apill become texſe.and clearagain 118, its gi-: | 
'þzatd :/ Soithe Counter which according.to; the relatwn,of Amar, remained 
ia whole: yearin the:body: ofa youth, and came, out.much conſumed, at lat; | 
ET 2 | | No mig + 
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{mettall containeth in it a ſweet ſalt or ſugar, whereby it reſiſteth ordina 


- ſions, and the like, whereby we extra& the falr and ative parts of the me-| 
dicine ; which beitig in ſolution, more eaſily efiter the veins. And this is that 


[men obſerving, by a froward illarion, have therefore coticeived it.dipeſtech | 
conſequent, that is, concluding 4 poſition of che _— efr,. from the v8 


| fition of the antecedent. For many thifigs ate fwallowe 
for condiment, gaſt or medicanient, then atiy ſubſtantiall nurciment. So 


{when the bones are boiled with it. Thus dogs will eat grafſe; which the 
{digeſt nor : Thurs Camels to riake the water fapid, doe raiſe the mud wit 


{Rats wiff gnaw Tten, and Ariſtotle faith che 
- Thur for the ends above exprefied.. and even 2v we obferve the like iv other 


twho'can fwaltow ſo ſtrznve 4 trarfmifflons of qualixies, or beleove thas- any 


[Boo z: and Common Eaton. | 5 bt | 


[ the Nretorh ofififitdrall hear, as he ſappoſeth, So filver Grallowed and re+ 
rained nts 47s body, will ears black, as if it had been dipped in ”_—_ 
fortis, or ſome corroſive water; Bur Lead will remain unalrered ; for char 


corrofion, and will nor eaſily diſſolve even in 44a fortrs. So when for medica 
uſes, we take down the filings of Iron or Steel, we muſt not conceive it paſ- 
ſeth unaltered from us ; for though the groffer parts be excluded again, 


{pilations; and therefore for ſpeedier operation we make extinQtons, infu- 


the Chymiſts mainly drive at itt rhe atrempe of their Auram Porabile z that 


jected by fiege, bur enter the cavities, and lefle acteſſible parts of the body, 
without corroſion. | 
The gtound of this conteit is its ſwallowitiy down fragments of Iroh, which 


them ; which is an inference not to be adttitted, asbeing 2 fallacy of the | 


by animals, rather | 
Ponlttey, and eſpecially the Tarkey; does of themſelves take down ſtones ; 
and we have found at one time inthe gizard of a Turkey no lefle then fever 
Butidred.Now theſe rather cofictitfe wits digeſtion,theni are rhetaſelves digeſt- 
&; for we have found them alſs ir the guts and excrements ; but their def 
cent is very ſlow, for we have given then and fmall pieces of trot, which 
diphreen dates after we have found frettizitiing in the gizard. And therefore 
the — yr of Langius arid others. tight be miſtaken, whilſt after the ta- 
King they expected it ſhould come-down within a day or two after- *Thus 
alfo we ſwallow cherty-ſt6nes, but yoid them unconeodted, ind we uſually 
fry they preferve tis from farfer ; for being hard bodies they conceive a ftrong | 
and dirable Heatin' theftomack, #fd fo prevent the cradities of their fruis ; 
And wponrhe hike reaforr doeulmary operators obſetve, that fleſh boils beſt, 


their feet « rhwis horſes will kttabble at es yr delipht iti fa'z ſtones; 
lephane fordliowertls flones: 
And thts may alſo the Ocftridge ſiyatlow Iron; nor as his ptopes alimenc, 


anitfidls. ; Bu 
What effe therefore my be expeed from rhe ftomack of an Oclttidge by 


application alone ro further digeſtiors its ours, beſide the otperimentall refute 
of Galen, we referre it uiits conſiderations above altedged;; Or wherhet þ 
there be any more credit to be giver rtto the medicine of KRtian, whoafhomts | 
the ſtones they ſwallow have 4 peculiar verthe for the eyes, chetvthav of Her- | 
molans and Pliny drawn frortt the tiyine' of this animal}; ler them deterniine | 


Bird or fiying animall dorh arte beſide chic Bt. | 
"Thartherefore an Oeftridge will fivallow' of take dowrs iron; is cafily to 
be graneed: thar oftentimes they paſſe entir&away; if we admit: of ocular 
teſtimony not to be deniied ; and thotgh ſome experirtienrmay alſo- plead, 


might ſuffer this dimamcion, rather from Marp and acide hooks, thea| 


yetare the diſſoluble parts extrafted, whereby it becomes effecuall in deo-| 


is, to reduce thar indigeſtible ſubſtance into ſuch a fortn as may hot be e= by 


that ſoitterimes they are fo altered, as tiot © be fownd or ext age" any 
| X FE ern, 
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| diſcernable parcels ;. yet: whether this be not effeRed by ſome 
rr ATE mutation, or ibis converſion, 'is* 
OuUDTEd:;: : j & 
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Cruayre. XXIII. 
of Unicorss hors, 


< 


which beareth the name thereof; wherein notwithſtadding, many 1 
perceive ſuſpe& an Impoſture, and ſome conceive there is no ſuch animall ex- 
Fae” tant.. Herein therefore to draw up our detetminations, beſide the ſeyerall 
Some doubtto | places of Scripture mentioning this animall ( which ſome perhaps may con- 
be made what | tend to be only meant of the Rhinoceros ) weare ſo far from denying there 
| —— | is any Unicornat all, that we affirm there are many kindes thereof. In the | 
_ in | number of Quadrupedes, we will concedeno lefle then five ; that is, the In-' 

A dian Oxe, the Indian Aſſe, the Rhinoceros, the Oryx, and that which is 
more eminently termed ſonoceros, or Vnicornts : Some in the liſt of fiſhes ;as |: 
that deſcribed by Olaus, Albertus and others : and ſome unicorns we will al- 
| low even among inſects ; as thoſe four kindes of naſicornous Beetles deſcribed | - 
by Mufferus. pe cy 16 wo 1 

Secondly, Although we concede there be many Unicornes, yet are we ſtill 

to ſeek”; for whereunto to affix this horn in queſtion, or ro. determine from | 
which thereof we receive this magnified medicine, we have noafſurance, or | 
any fatisfaory deciſion. For although we fingle out one, and eminently | 
thereto aſſigne the name of the Unicorn, yet-can we not be ſecure. what crea- 
ture is meant thereby, what conſtant ſhape it holdeth, or in what number to 
be received. For as far as our endeavours diſcover, this animall is nor uni-} 
formly deſcribed, but differently ſet forth by thoſe chat undertake it. Pliny 
affirmeth it is a fierce and —_—_ creature; Vartomangius a tame and man- 
ſuete animall: thoſe which Garcias ab Horto deſcribed abotit che cape of 

ood hope, were beheld with heads like horſes; thoſe which Vartomannus, 
beheld, he deſcribed with the head of a Deere ; Pliny, lian, Solinus, and 
after theſe from ocular aſſurance, Paulus Venetus attirmeth the feet of the 
Unicorn are undivided, and like the Elephants: But thoſe two which Varto- 
mannus beheld at Mecha, were as hedeſcribeth footed like a Goate. As A&lian 
deſcribeth, it is in the bigneſle of an Horſe, as Vartomannus of a Colt; that 
which Thevet ſpeaketh of was not ſo big as an Heifer ; but Paulus Venetus 
affirmerh, they are bur little leſſe then Elephants. Which are diſcrimina- 
tions very materiall, and plainly declare, that under the ſame name Authors 
deſcribe not the ſame animall: fo that the Unicorns horne of one, -is nor that 


ares account and much profit is made of Unicorns horn, at leaſt of that i 
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ofanorther, although we proclaiman equall vertue in either. | ; 
- Thirdly, Although we were agreed what animall this was, or differed not| 
in its deſcription, yet would this alſoafford bur little ſatisfaction ; forthe | 
Horne we'commonly extoll, is not the; ſame with that of the Ancients; for 
that in the deſcription of &lian and Pliny. was black ; this which is ſhewcd| 
amongſt us is commonly white, none black ; and of thoſe five. which Scaliger | 
behicld, though one ſpadieeous, or of alight red, and two inclining to red, 
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yet was there not any of this complexion among them, + ,, Hah as 
-” Fourthly, What horns ſoever they be which paſſe amongſt us, they are 


not 


m—— * 


| 


Tone which is preſerved at S. Dennis near Paris, hath-wreathy ſpires, and cho- 


|Albertus Magnus deſcribeth one ten foor long, and: at the baſe. abour-thir- 


[ptions of the Sea-Unicorns ; for theſe, as Olaus affirmeth, are of that ſtrength 


{hable, in that itwas brought from Iſland, -from whence, as Becanus affirmeth, 
[three other were brought in his daies : And we have heard of ſome which 
{have been found by the ſea ſide, and brought unto. us from America. So that 


Again, in moſt if not all which paſſe amongſt us, and are extolled for pre- 


{Briefly thatwhich is commonly received, and whereof there be ſo-many frag- 


]orElephants tooth. Nor is it to be omitted, what hath been formerly faſpe» 


am 


—_— 
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not ſurely the horns of any one kinde of animall, buc-muſt proceed from | 
ſeverall forts of Unicorns. For ſome are wreathed, ſome not: That famons 


cleary turnings about ir, which agreeth with the deſcription of the Unicorns 
horn in &lian: Thoſe ewo in the treaſure of S.Mark are plain; and beſt ac- 
cord with thoſe of the Indian Aﬀe; or the deſcriprions. of orher Unicorns : 


teen inches compaſſe : And-that of Antwerpe which Goropius Becanus de- 
ſcribeth; is not much inferiour-unto it ; which beſt agree. unto the deſcri- 


and bigneſſe, as able to penetrate the ribs of ſhips. The ſame is more pro- 


while we commend the Unicorns horne, and conceive it .peculiar bur unto 
one animall ; under apprehenſion of the ſame vertue,we uſe very many ; and 
commend thar effe& from all, which every one confinerh unto ſome vne he 
hath either ſeen or deſcribed. - Wks. RR 

Fifrhly, Alchough chere be many Unicorns, and conſequently many horns, 
yet many there are which bear that name, and currancly paſſe among us, 
which are no horns at all. Such are thoſe fragments and pieces of Laps Cera- 
tites, commonly termed Cor»«fofſile, whereof Boetius had no lefle then twen- 
ty ſeverall forts preſented him for Unicorns horn. Hereof in ſubtercaneous 
cavides;-and under theearth there are many to be found in ſeverall parts of 
Wy - which are but the Lapideſcencies and petrifactive mutations of 
hardbddies ; ſometime of horn, of teeth; of bones, and branches of trees, 
whereof there are ſome ſo imperfectly converted, as to retain the odor and 
qualities of their originals ;. as he rejateth of pieces of Aſhe and Wallnurt, 


cious horns,- we diſcover not'one affe&ion common unto other horns ; rhat 
is, they mollifie not with fire, they ſoften nor upon decoton or infuſion,nox 
will they afford a jelly, or mucilaginous concretion in either.; which not- 
withſtanding we may effe& in Goates horns, Sheeps, Cowes and Harts horn, 
in the horn of the Rhinoceros, the horn of the Priſtis or Sword-fiſh. Nor doe 
they become friable oreaſily powderable by Philoſophicall calcination, that is, 
fromthe vapor or ſteame of water, but ſplit and rift contrary to orher horns. 


ments preſerved in England; is not only no horn, but a ſubſtance harder rhen 
a bone, that is, the tooth of a Morſe or Sea-horſe; in the midſt of the ſoli- 
der part containing a curdled grain, which is not to be found inTIvory. This 
in Northern regions is of frequent uſe for hafts of knives, or hiks of ſwords 

and being burnt becomes a good remedy for fluxes : but Antidotal uſed,and 
expoſed for Unicorns horn, it is an inſufferable deluſion ; and with more ve- 
table deceit, it might have been pratiſed in Harts horn. | 

The like deceit may be practiſed in the teeth of other Sea-animals; in the 
teeth alſo of the Hippopotamus, or great animall which frequenteth the 
river Nilus : For we reade that the ſame was anciently uſed in ſtead of -Ivory 


Qed, but now confirthed by Olaus Wormius, and Thomas Bartholinus, that 


thoſe long hornes preſerved as pretious rarities in many places; are bur 
theteeth of Narhwhales; to be found about Iſland, Greenland ang. other” 


Notthern'regions;of many feet lon ly faſten- 


| & inthe ppper jaw; and Nanding Precly forward, graphically hoſe 


commonly wreathed,very deep 
Crided in | 
Bartholinug, | 
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Bartholinus, 4rcordinguiito.one ſent from a Biſhop of Iſland, not ſeparated: 
from the atany. Hereof Mercator hath taken notice itt his deſcription of 
land : ſome relations hereof there.feem to be in Purchas, who alſo delivereth | 
thatthe hom at Windſore, was in his ſecond voyage brought hither by Frobi-| | 
ſher. Theſe before the Northern diſcoveries4as unknown rarities were carried 
by Merchants into all parts of Europe ; ind though found on the Sea ſhoar 
were ſold at very high rates, but are now become more common, and-pro- 
bably in time will prove of little eſteem, and the bargain of Julius the 
third, be accounted a very hard one, who ſtuck not to give many thouſand 
crowns for one. | | . 

Noris it great wonder we may be fo deceived in this, being daily pulled | 
in the brother ancidore Bezoar ; whereof though many be falſe, yer one 
there paſſerh —_—_ us of more intolerable deluſion ; ſfotnewhar paler then 
the rrue ſtone, and given by women in the extremity of great diſeaſes, which 
notwithſtanding is no ſtone, but ſeems to be the ſtony ſeed of ſome- Litho(- 
permum or greater Grumwell ; for being broken, ir diſcovereth a kernell of 
a leguminous ſinell and raſt, bitter like a Lupine, and will (well and ſprout if 
ſet in the ground, and therefore more ſerviceable for iſſues, then dangerous 
and viratenr diſeafes. | | 

Sixtly, Although we were ſatisfied we had the Unicornes horn, yet were it 
a0 injury unto reaſon to queſtion the efficacy thereof, or whether thoſe ver- 
wes pretended doe properly belong unto it. For what we obſerve ( and it 
efcaped not the obſervation of Paulus Jovius many years paſt } none. of the 
| Anciems afcribed any medicinall or antidetall yertueunto the Unicernsorn ; 
and that which lianextollerh, who was the firſt and only mahof theAaci> 
encs who ſpake of the medical vertue of any Unicorn, was the hota of the 
Indian Aſe ; whereof, faith he, the Princes of thoſe parts make bowles and 
| drink therein, as preſervatives againſt poifoh, Convullions-and the Falling- 

ficknefſe. Now the deſcription of that horn is not agreeabk wnto that we 
' commend ; for that {faith he) is red-above, white below, -and black in the 
| middle ; which is very different from outs, or any to be feen amongſt us.” And 
thus, though the deſcription of the Unicorn be very ancient, yet was there of 
old no vertue afcribed unto it; and although this amongſt us receive the opi- 
_ A fame vertue, yet is it not the fare hora whereunto the Ahcivnts 
afcribed rm. - , 

Laſtly, Akhongh we allow it an Antidotall efficacy, and fuchas the ned 
cients commended, yet are there fome vertues aſcribed thereto by Modern: 
not eaſily to be received ; and it hath ſurely faln ontin this as other magnified 
medicines, whoſe operations effequall in fome diſeaſes, are preſently ex- 
rended unto all. That fome antidotallquality ic may have we have no rea- 
ſono deny ; for fince Elkes hoofes and hornes are magnified for Epileplies, 
| | ; fmce not only the bone in the heart, butthe horn of a Deere is Alexiphar- 
Expullive of | macall, and ingredient into the confeQtion of Hyacinth, and the Eleuary of 
Poiſons, Maximilian ; we cannot without prejudice except againſt the ethcacy'of chis. 
But when we affirm it is not only Antidoralleo proper venomes, aad ſubfian- 

ces deſtructive by qualities we cannotexprefle ; but thatit refiſtech wiſo Sub- 
| vimare Arſenick, and poifons which kill by fecond qualities, thac is, by cot» 
{ rofion of parts”; I doubt we exceed the properties of its natnre, and the pro- | 
miles of experitnent will not ſecure the adveriture. And therefore in fack 
Barker there be not more probable relief from far and oily ſub» 
ſtances, - which arethe open tyrancs of ſalt and corroſive bodies, then precious 
aid cordial medicines which operate by ſecret and diſputable propriecies ;. ot 


wherher he rhac frrallowed Lime, and drank down Mercury water, did got. | 
ENIREP | more | 


—_—__ 
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' i more reaſonably place. his cure in milk,-butrer or oyle, then if he had recurred 


unto Pearle and Bezoar ; commonreaſon at all rimes, and neceſſity in the like 
| caſe would eaſily determine. = a: Sy -& 
Since therefore there be many Unicornes; ſince that whereto we appro- 
-priatea horn is ſo variouſly deſcribed, that it ſeetneth either never to have 
| ſeen by two perſons, or not to have been one animall; Sitice though they 
agreed in the deicription of the animall, yer is not the horn we extoll the 
Game with that of the Ancients3 Since what hornes ſoever they be that paſſe 
among us, they are not the hornes of one, bur ſeverall animals: Since many 
in common uſe and. high eſteem are no hornes at all: Since if they weretrue 
hornes, yet might their vertues be queſtioned: Since though we allowed 


{ſome vertues, yet were not others to be received ; with what — a man 


may rely on this remedy, the miſtrefle of fools hath. already inſtruged 
ſome; and to wiſdome (which is never too wiſe tolearn it is not too lateto 


conſider. 


Cuaye. XXIV. 
That ill Animals of the Land, are in their kinde inthe Sea, 
| * 9% = - s 1 : 
* Hat all Animals of the Land, are intheir kinde inthe Sea; although re- 
ceived as a principle, is a tenent very queſtionable, and will admit of re- 
ſtraint. For ſome inthe Sea are not. to be matchrt by any enquiry at Land, 
and hold thoſe -ſhapes which terreſtrious formes approach not ; as may 


Raia's, Torpedo's, Oyſters, and many more ;. and: ſome there are in the 


\Land which were never maintained to be in the Sea, as Panthers, Hyzna's, 


Camels, Sheep, Mols, and others, which carry-no name in Iahyology, 
nor are to be found in the exa4 deſcriptions of Rondeletius, Geſner, or Al- 
drovandus. | | | 

Again, Though many there be which make out their nominations, as the 
Hedge-hog, Sea-ſerpents, and ethers; yet are there alſo. very many that 
bear the name of animals at Land, which hold no reſemblance in corporall 
configuration; in which account we compute FYulpecnula, Cant, Rana, 
Paſſer, Cuculus, Aſellins, Turdus, Lepns, &c. wherein while ſome are cal- 
led the Fox, the Dog, the Sparrow or Frog-fiſh, and are known by'com- 
mon names with thoſe at Land; as their deſcribers atteſt, they receive not 


[theſe appellations from a totall ſ{imilitude in figure, but any concurrence in 


common accidents, in colour, condition or ſingle conformation. As for 
Sea-horſes which much confirm this aſſertion; in their common deſcr- 
ptions, they are but Crotefco deliniations which fill up empty ſpaces in 
Maps, and meer picoriall inventions, not any Phyſicall ſhapes: ſutable 
unto thoſe which ( as Pliny delivereth ) Praxitel 

Temple of Domitius. For that which is commonly called a Sea-horſe is 
properly called. a Morſe, and makes not our that ſhape That 'which the 


not preferred beyo e claſſis of Inſeas. That they tearmed Hippopo- 
tamus.an amphibions animall, about the River Nile, fo little-reſembleth 


_ fanhorſe, thar as Mathiolus obſerveth in all, exceptthe feer, irberrer makes 
outafwine. Thar which they tearmed a Lion, was but: a kinde of: Lobſtez: 
| |andrhar they called the Bear, was but one kinde' of Crab:;/and —_— | | 
2+ ; ; U 2 r £8 Jab 


be obſerved in the Moon-fiſh , or Orthragoriſcus, the ſeverall ſorts of 


es long agoe ſer out in the. 


Ancients named — is.a little animall about fix inches long, and: 
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prom named Bos marinus, was notas we conceive a fiſh reſembling an Oxe, 
| but a Skaite or Thornback, ſo named from its bigneſle, expreſſed by the 


| ſtones there are that bear their names in relation to animals or their parts, as 


1 Aldrovandus. : 


3 4 


Greek word Bows, which isa prefix of augmentation to many words in that 
language. . | 
And therefore although it be not denied that ſome inthe water doe carry 
2 juſtifiable reſemblance ro ſome at Land, yet are the major part which bear 
their names unlike ; nor doe they otherwiſe reſemble the creatures on earth, 
then they on earth the conſtellations which paſſe under animall names in 
heaven : northe Dog-fiſh at Sea much more make out the Dog of the Land, 
then that his cognominall or name-ſake in the heavens. Now if from a fi- 
militude in ſome, 1t be reaſonable to infetre a correſpondency in all, we ma 
draw this analogy of animals upon plants; for vegetables there are whi 
carry a near and allowable fimilitude unto animals. We might alfo con- 
chide that animall ſhapes were generally made out in minerals : for ſeverall 


Lapis anguinus, Conchites, Echinites, Encephalites, Agopthalmus, and many 
more; as will appear inthe writers of Minerals, and eſpecially in Boetius and 


Moreover if we concede, that the animals of one Element, might bear the 
names of thoſe in the other, yet 1n ſtri& reaſon the watery productions 
ſhould have the prenomination: and they of the land rather derive their 
names, then nominate thoſe of the ſea. For the watery plantations were firſt 
exiſtent, and as they enjoyed a priority in form, had alſo in nature precedent 
denominations : bur falling-not under that nomenclature of Adam, which 
unto terreftrious animals aſſigned a name appropriate unto their natures ; froin 
ſucceeding ſpeQarors they received arbitrary *appellations, and were reſpe- 
Gively denominated unto creatures known at land ; who in themſelves had 
independent names, and not to be called after them, which were created be- 


fore them. | 
Laſtly, By this aſſertion we reſtrain the hand of God, and abridge 


the variety of the creation; making the creatures of one Element, but 
an ating over thoſe of another, and conjoining as it were the ſpectes of 
things which ſtood at diſtance inthe intelle& of God, and though united 
in the Chaos, had ſeverall ſeeds of their creation. For although in that in- 
diſtinguiſht maſſe, all things ſeemed one; yet ſeparated by the voice of 
God, according to their ſpecies they came out in incommunicated varie- 
ties, and irrelative ſeminalities, as well as divided places ; and fo although 
we ſay the world was madein fix daies, yet was there as it were a world in 
every one; thatis, a diſtin creation of diſtinguiſht creatures ; a diſtinction. 
in time of creatures divided in nature, and a ſeverall approbation and furvey 
in every one. | | | 


A. 


Cats XXY. 


pl 1, Concerning the common courſe of Diet, in making choice of ſome>. 


Anzwals, and abſtaining from eating others... 


| JV" we confine our food unto certain Animals, and totally reje& fome 


ers ; how theſe diſtinions crept into feverall Nations; and-whe- 


or opinion; may admit conſideration. 


| ther chis pratice be builc upon ſolid reaſon, or chiefly ſupported. by cuſtome 


For 


jand Bannyans now in India, who apon {ingle opinions refrain the food of | 


wherein there ſeems to have been no fleſhie proviſion for carnivorous Ani= 


2 —_—_ 


[poor 3. and Commun xx OK $4 i A 


» Forktirſt there is no abſolute neceſſity to feed on any ; and if wereſiſt not 
the ſtreame of Authority, and ſeveral{ didncionsfrom holy Scripture ; there 
{was no Sarcophagie before the flood ; and without the eating of fleſh, our 
fathers from vegetable aliments, preſerved themſelves unto longer lives, then 
their poſterity by any other. For whereas it is plainly ſaid, I have given you 
every herb which is upon the face of all the earth, and every tree, to you it 
ſhall be for mear ; preſently after the deluge, when the ſame had deſtroyed 


as the green herb, have 1 =_ you allthings. 

And therefore alchough it be ſaid that Abel was a Shepherd, and it be not 
readily conceived, the firſt men would keep ſheep, except they made food 
thereof: great Expoſitors will tell us, that it was partly for their skinnes, 
wherewith they were cloathed, partly for theirmilk, whereby they were 
ſuſtained ; and partly for Sacrifices, which they alſo offered. 

And though it may ſeem improbable, thar they offered fleſh, yet eatnot 
thereof; and Abel can hardly be ſaid to offer the firſtlings of his flock, and 
the fat or acceptable part, if men uſed not to taſte theſame, whereby to raiſe 
ſuch diſtinions : ſome will confine the eating of fleſh unto the line of Cain, 
who extended their luxury, and confined not unto the rule of God. That if 


| orinfirmed the nature of vegetables, by an expreſſion of enlargemear, i is 
again delivered : Every movingthing that liverh, ſhall be mear for you, even | is 


at any time the line of Serh eat fleſh, it was extraordinary and only at their 
facrifices ; or elſe ( as Grotius hinteth ) if any ſuch practice there were, it 
was not from the beginning ; but from that time when the waies of men were 


corrupted, and whereof it is ſaid, that the wickedneſſe of mans heart was 


et preſcribed in Paradiſe, and the ſtate of innocency : and yet however the 
ice of men conformed, this was the injunQtion of God, and might be 
therefore ſufficient, without the food of fleſh. 
That they fed not on fleſh, art leaſt the faithfull party before the flood, may 
become more probable, becauſe they refrained the ſame for ſome time after. 
For fo was it generally delivered of the golden age and raigne of Sarurne; 
which is conceived the time of Noah, before the building of Babel. And he 
that conſidereth how agreeable thisis unto the'traditions of the Gentiles; 
that that age was of one tongue ; thar Saturn devoured all his ſonnes bur 
three; that he was the ſonne of Oceanus and Thetis; that a Ship was his 
Symbole; that he taught the culture of vineyards, and the art of hysbandry, 
and was therefore deſcribed with a ſickle ; may well conceive, theſe tradi- 
tions had their orignall in Noah. Nor did this practice terminate in bim, but 
was continued at leaſt in many after: as (beſide the Pythagoreans of old, 


fleſh ) ancient records doe hint or plainly deliver. Although we deſcend 
not fo low, asthat of Xſclepiades delivered by —_— that men began to 
feed on fleſh in the raigne of Pygmaleon brother of Dido, who invented ſe- 
verall torments, to puntſh the eaters of fleſh. | 
Nor did men only refrain from the fleſh of beaſts at firſt, but as ſome will 
have it, beaſts from one another. And if we ſhould beleeve very gtave cots 
jecturers, carnivorous animals now, were not fleſh deyourers then, according 
to the expreſſion of the divine proviſion for-thern. To every beaſt of the 
earth, and-ro every fowle of the ayre, I have given every green herbe fot 
meate, and it was ſo. Asisalfo collefted from che Rore laid-up ti the Arkt'y 


mals. For of every kinde of unclean beaft there went but two into the Ag « 


and therefore no ſtock of fleſh to ſaſtain them taany daies, mach leſſe almoſt 
ayear. | U 3 be Bat | 


co 
the flood, 


reat ; the more righteous part of man-kinde probably conforming unto the - Eating of Fleth 
= 


TWe1 NPIS» 


Gen,1,30, 


- —_— 
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| Lapis anguinus, Conchites, Echinites, Encephalites, A&goprhalmus, and many 
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they named Bos marinus, was notas we conceive a fiſh reſembling an Oxe 
bur a Skaite or Thornback, ſo named from its bigneſſe, expreſſed by the| 
Greek word Bows, which is a prefix- of augmentation to many words in that 
language- 
And therefore although it be not denied that ſome inthe water doe carry 
[2 juſtifiable reſemblance ro ſome at Land, yet are the major part which bear 
their namesunlike ; nor doe they otherwiſe reſemble the creatures on earth, 
then they on earth the conſtellations which paſſe under animall names in 
heaven : nor the Dog-fiſh at Sea much more make out the Dog of the Land, 
then that his cognominall or name-ſake in the heavens. Now if from a f- 
militude in ſome, 1t be reaſonable to infetre a correſpondency in all, we ma 
draw this analogy of animals upon plants; for vegetables there are whic 
carry a near and allowable fimilitude unto animals. We might alfo con- 
chide that animall ſhapes were generally made outin minerals : for ſeverall 
ſtones there are that bear their names in relation to animals or their parts, as 


more ; as will appear in the writers of Minerals, and eſpecially in Beetius and 
Aldrovandus. | 

Moreover if we concede, that the animals of one Element, might bear the 
names of thoſe in the other, yet in ſtri& reaſon the watery produQions 
ſhould have the prenomination: and they of the land rather derive their 
names, then nominate thoſe of the ſea. For the watery plantations were firſt 
exiſtent, and as they enjoyed a priority in form, had alſo in nature precedent 
denominations : bur falling: not under that nomenclature of Adam, which 
unto terreftrious animals affigned a name appropriate unto their natures ; froin 
ſucceeding ſpearors they received arbitrary *appellations, and were reſpe- 
| ively denominated unto creatures known at land ; who in themſelves had 
independent names, and not to be called after them, which were created wee 
fore them. | 

Laſtly, By this aſſertion we reſtrain the hand of God, and abridge 
the variety of the creation; making the creatures of one Element, but 
an ating over thoſe of another, and conjoining as it were the ſpecies of 
things which ſtood at diſtance inthe intelle& of God, and though united 
in the Chaos, had ſeverall ſeeds of their creation. For although in that in- 
diſtinguiſht maſſe, all things ſeemed one; yer ſeparated by the voice of 
God, according to their ſpecies they came our in incommunicated varie- 
ties, and irrelative ſeminalities, as well as divided places ; and fo alchough 
we ſay the world was madein fix dates, yet was there as it were a world in 
every one; thatis, a diſtind creation of diſtinguiſht creatures ; a _ 


| 


in time of creatures divided in nature, and a feverall approbation and furvey 
in every one. h 
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Anzwals, and abſtaining from eating others, 


\V* we confine our Food unto certain Animals, and totally reject fome. 
+ 'Y others; how theſe diſtinchons crept into ſeverall Nations; andwhe- 
| ther chis pratice be builc upon ſolid reafon, or chiefly ſupported.by cuſtome | 


or opinion; may admit conſideration. : bu | 
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- Forfirſt there is no abſolure neceſſity to feed on afy ; and if wereſiſt not 
the ſtreame of Authority, and ſeverall didnqionsfrom holy Scripture ; there 
{was no Sarcophagie before the flood ; and without the eating of fleſh, our 
fathers from vegetable aliments, preſerved themſelves unto longer lives, then 
{rheir poſteriry by any other. For whereas it is plainly ſaid, I have given you 
every herb which is upon the face of all the earth, and everytree, to you it 
ſhall be for mear ; prefently after the deluge, when the ſame had deſtroyed 
[or infirmed the nature of vegetables, by an expreſſion of enlargement, it is 
again delivered : Every movingthing that liverh, ſhall be mear for you, even 
as the green herb, have 1 _ you allthings, 

And therefore although it be ſaid that Abel was a Shepherd, and it be not 
readily conceived, the firſt men would keep ſheep, except they made food 
thereof: great Expoſitors will tell us, that it was partly for their Skinnes, 
wherewith they were cloathed, partly for their milk, whereby they were 
ſuſtained ; and partly for Sacrifices, which they alſo offered. 

And though it may ſeem improbable, that they offered fleſh, yet eatnot 
thereof; and Abel can hardly be ſaid to offer the firſtlings of his flock, and 
the fat or acceptable part, if men uſed not ro taſte the ſame, whereby to raiſe 
ſuch diftintions : ſome will confine the eating of fleſh unto the line of Cain, 
who extended their luxury, and confined not unto the rule of God: Thar if 


at any time the line of Serh eat fleſh, it was extraordinary and only at their 
facrifices ; or elſe ( as Grotius hinteth )- if any ſach practice there were, it 
was not from the beginning / but from that time when the waies of men were 
corrupted, and whereof it is faid, that the wickedneſle of mans heart was 
great ; the more righteous part of man-kinde probably conforming unto the 
diet preſcribed in Paradiſe, and the ſtate of innocency : and yet however the. 
practice of men conformed, this was the injunion of God, and might be 
therefore ſufficient, without the food of fleſh. 
That they fed nor onfleſh, art leaſt the fairhfull party before the flood, may 
decome more probable, becauſe they refrained the ſame for ſome time after. 
For ſo was it generally delivered of the golden age and raigne of Saturnez 
which is conceived the time of Noah, before rhe building of Babel. And he| 
that conſidereth how agreeable this is unto the craditions of the Gentiles ; 
that that age was of one tongue ; that Saturn devoured all his ſonnes bur 
three; that he was the ſonne of Oceanus and Thetis; that a Ship was his 
Symbole ; that he taught the culture of vineyards, and the art of husbandry, 
and was therefore deſcribed with a fickle ; may well conceive, theſe tradi- 
tions had their orignall in Noah. Nor did this practice terminate in him, but 
was continued at leaſt in many after: as (beſide the Pythagoreans of old, 
{and Bannyans now in India, who npon fingle opinions refrain the food of 
fleſh ) ancient records doe hint or plainly deliver. Although we deſcend | 
not fo low, as that of X&ſclepiades delivered by — thar men began to 
feed on fleſh in the raigne of Pygmaleon brother of Dido, who invented ſe- 
verall torments, to punrſh the eaters of fleſh. | 
Nor did men only refrain from the fleſh of beaſts at firſt, but as ſome will 
have it, beaſts from one another. And if we ſhould beleeve very gtave cot 
jequrers, carnivorous animals now, were not fleſh deyourers then, according 
to the expreſſion of the divine proviſion for them. To every beaſt of the 
earth, and-ro every fowle of the ayre, I have given every green herde fot 
meate, andit was ſo. Asisalfo coltefted from the ore laid-up ti the Ark; 
wherein there ſeems to have been no feſhie proviſion for carnivorous Ani- 
mals. For of every kinde of unclean beaft rhere went but two into the Agkt + 


| 
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and therefore no ſtock of fleſh ro ſuſtain them triany daies, ag | 
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| tones there are that bear their names in relation to animals or their parts, as 


Enquiries into Vulgar 


bur .a Skaite or Thornback, ſo named from its bigneſſe, expreſſed by the 
Greek word Bows, which isa prefix. of augmentation to many words in that 
language- 307 | 
And therefore although it be not denied that ſome in the water doe carry 
2 juſtifiable reſemblance ro: ſome at Land, yet are the major part which bear 
their namesunlike ; nor doe they otherwiſe reſemble the creatures on earth, 
then they on earth the conſtellations which paſſe under animall names in 
heaven : northe Dog-fiſh at Sea much more make out the Dog of the Land, 
then that his cognominall 'or name-ſake in the heavens. Now if from a fi- 
militude in ſome, 1t be reaſonable to inferre a correſpondency in all, we ma 
draw this analogy of animals upon plants; for vegetables there are whic 
carry a near and allowable fimilitude unto animals. We might alfo con- 
chide that animall ſhapes were generally 'made outin minerals : for ſeverall | 
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|..., Concerning the common courſe of Diet, in making choice of ſome 


\V* we confine our food unto certain Animals, and totally. reje& ſome 


| ther chis praQtce be built upon ſolid reafon, or chiefly ſupported.by cuſtome 
| 2r opinion; may admit contideration. Ser TRY 


Lapis anguinus, Conchites, Echinites, Encephalites, A&goprhalmus, and many 


Boox 3.1 


they named Bos marinus, was notas we conceive a fiſh reſembling an One, 


more; as will appear inthe writers of Minerals, and eſpecially in Boztius and 
Aldrovandus. | 
Moreover if we concede, that the animals of one Element, might bear the 
names of thoſe in the other, yet in ſtri& reaſon the watery productions 
ſhould have the prenomination: and they of the land rather derive their 
names, then nominate thoſe of the ſea. For the watery plantations were firſt 
exiſtent, and as they enjoyed a priority in form, had alſo in nature precedent 
denominations: | bur falling: not under that nomenclature of Adam, which 
unto terreftrious animals affigned a name appropriate unto their natures ; froin 
ſucceeding ſpeRators they received arbitrary *appellations, and were reſpe- 
ively :denominated unto creatures known at land ; who in themſelves had 
independent names, and not to be called after them, which were created be- 
fore them. h 
Laſtly, By this aſſertion we reſtrain the hand of God, and abridge 
the variety of the creation; making the creatures of one Element, but 
an acting over thoſe of another, and conjoining as it were the ſpecies of 
things which ſtood at diſtance inthe intelle&t of God, and though united 


in the Chaos, had ſeverall ſeeds of their creation, For although in that in- 
diſtinguiſht maſſe, all things ſeemed one ; yer ſeparated by the voice of 
God, according to their ſpecies they came out in incommunicated varie- 
ties, and irrelative ſeminalities, as well as divided places ; and fo although 
we ſay the world was madein fix dates, yet was there as ir were a world in 
every one; that is, a diſtin creation of diſtinguiſht creatures ; a diftinQon 
in time of creatures divided in nature, and a ſeverall approbation and farvey 
in every one. 
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» Forkirſt there is no abſolute neceſlity to feed on any ; and if wereſiſt not 
the ſtreame of Authority, and ſeveral didaQionsfrom holy Scripture ; there | 
{was no Sarcophagie before the flood ; and without the eating of fleſh, our| rating ofFleth, 
farhers from vegetable aliments, preſerved themſelves unto longer lives, then 
{their poſterity by any other. For whereas it is plainly ſaid, I have given you| Gen, 1.29, 
every herb which is upon the face of all the earth, and everytree, to you it 
| ſhall be for meat ; preſently after the delnge, when the ſame had deſtroyed 
| or infirmed the nature of vegerables, by an expreſſion of enlargemear, it is = | 
again delivered : Every movingthing that liveth, ſhall be mear for you, even | impaired vy the 
as the green herb, have 1 = you allthings, . 
And therefore although it be faid that Abel was a Shepherd, and it be not 
readily conceived, the firſt men would keep ſheep, except they made food 
thereof: great Expoſitors will tell us, that it was partly for their skinnes, 
wherewith they were cloathed, partly for their milk, whereby they were 
[ſuſtained ; and partly for Sacrifices, which they alſo offered. 
And though ic may ſeem improbable, that they offered fleſh, yet earnor| - 
thereof; and Abel can hardly be faid to offer the firſtlings of his flock, and | 
the fat or acceptable part, if men uſed not to taſte the ſame, whereby to raiſe 
ſych diſtinQtions : ſome will confine the eating of fleſh unto the line of Cain, | 
who extended their luxury, and confined not unto the rule of God: Thar if | 
at any time the line of Serh eat fleſh, 'it was extraordinary and only at theit 
facrifices ; or elſe ( as Grotius hinteth ) if any ſuch practice rchere were, it 
was not from the beginning { but from that time when the waies of men were 
corrupted, and whereof it is faid, rhat the wickedneſſe of mans heart was 
t ; the more righteous part of man-kinde probably conforming unto the - Eating of Fleſh 
iet preſcribed in Paradiſe, and the ſtate of innocency : and yet however the , Govabiy) nec lo 
ice of men conformed, this was the injunAtion of God, and might be ; the food, 
therefore ſufficient, without the food of fleſh. | 
That they fed not on fleſh, at leaſt the fairhfull party before the flood, may 
become more probable, becauſe they refrained the ſame for ſome time after. 
For ſo was it generally delivered of the golden age and raigne of Saturne | 
which is conceived the time of Noah, before the building of Babel. And he 
{that conſidereth how agreeable this is unto the traditions of the Gentiles; 
that that age was of one tongue ; that Saturn devoured all his ſonnes bur 
three; that he was'the ſonne of Oceanus and Thetis; that a Ship was his 
Symbole; that he taught the culture of vineyards, and the artof hysbandry, 
and was therefore deſcribed with a ſickle ; may well conceive, theſe tradi- 
tions had their orignall in Noah. Nor did this practice tertninare in him, but 
was continued at leaſt in many after: as (beſide the Pythagoreans of old, | 
[and Bannyans now in India, who npon fingle opinions refrain the food of | 
fleſh ) ancient records doe hint or plainly deliver. Although we deſcend | 
not fo low, as that of Xſclepiades delivered by Porphyrius, that men began to | meigavys. 
feed on fleſh in the raigne of Pygmaleon brother of Dido, who invented -# | | 


verall torments, to punrſh the eaters of fleſh. | 

Nor did men only refrain from the fleſh of beaſts at firſt, but as ſome will 
have it, beaſts from one another. And if we ſhould beleeve very gtave cots 
jeurers, carnivorous animals now, were not fleſh deyourers then, according 
to the expreſſion of the divine proviſion for-therm. To every beaſt of the| Gen;1,30, 
earth, and-ro every fowle of the ayre, I have given every green herde fot 
meate, andit was ſo. Asisalfo colleted from the fore laid-up itt the Ark; 
wherein there feems to have been no fleſhie proviſion for carnivorous Ani- 
mals. For of every kinde of unclean beaft there went but two into the Act: 
and therefore no ſtock of fleſh to ſuſtain them tiny daies, mach leſſe almoſt 
2year. | U 3 b- __ But 
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f But when ever it be acknowledged that men began co feed onfleth, yer | 
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Enquiries into Yulgar Boox 3.] 


how they betook themſelves after to particular kindes thereof, with rejection 
of many others, is a point not cleerly determined. As for the diſtintionof' 
clean and unclean beaſts, the originall is obſcure, and ſalverh not our pra- 
Rice. For no Animall is naturally unclean, or hath this charaQer in nature; 
and therefore whether in this diſtinion there were not ſome myſticall inten- | 
tion; whether Moſes after the diſtinction made of unclean beaſts, did not 
name theſe ſo before the flood by anticipation : whether this.diſtinctionbe- 
fore the flood, were not only in regard of ſacrifices, as that delivered after 
was in reSard of food : ( for many were clean for food, which were unclean 
for ſacrifice ). or whether the denomination were but comparative, and of 
beaſts leſſe commodious for food, alchough not ſimply bad, is not yer re- 
ſolved. Se 

And as for the ſame diſtinftion in the time of Moſes, long after the flood, 
from thence we hold no reſtriction, as being no rule unto Nations beſides the 
Jews in dretetees naturall choice of diet, they being en- 
joined of prohibited certain foods upon remote and ſecret intentions z eſpe- 
cially thereby to avoid community with the Gentiles upon promiſcuons com-| 
menklity : or todivert them from the Idolatry of Xgypt whence they came, 
they were enjoined to eat the Gods of Egypt inthe food of Sheep and Oxen. 
Withall in this diſtintion of Animals the conſideration was hieroglyphicall; 
inthe boſome and inward ſenſe implying an abſtinence from certain vices ſym- 
bolically intimated from the nature of thoſe animals; as may be well made 
out in the prohibired meat of Swine,Cony,Owl,and many more. 

At leaſt the intention was not medical], or ſuch as might oblige unto con- 
formity or imitation ; For ſome werefrain which that Law alloweth, as Lo- 
cuſts and many others ; and ſome it prohibiteth, which are accounted good 
meat inſtri& and medicall cenſure; as beſide many fiſhes which have not Rcel | 
and ſcales, the Swine,Cony and Hare, a dainty diſh with the Ancients ; asis 
delivered by Galen, teſtified by Martial, as the popular opinion implied, that} 
men grew fair by the fleſh thereof; by the diet of Cato that is Hare and 
Cabbage ; and the 7 nigram or Black broath of the Sparcans; which was 
made with the blood and bowels of an Hare. 

And if wetake a view of other Nations, we ſhall diſcover that they refrain- 
ed many meats upon like conſiderations. For in ſome the abſtinence was ſym- 
bolicall ; ſo Pythagoras enjoined abſtinence from fiſh : that is, luxurious and 
dainty diſhes, So according to Herodotus, ſome &gyptians refrained ſwines | 
fleſh, as an impure and ſordid animall ; which whoever bur touched, was fain 
to waſh himſelf. 

Some abſtained ſuperſtitiouſly or upon religious conſideration : So the Sy- 
rians refrained Fiſh and Pigeons ;- the Xgyptians of old, Dogges, Eeles and 
Crocodiles ; though Leo Africanus delivers, that many of late, doe eatthem 
with good guſt ; and Herodotus alſo affirmeth, that the Egyptians of Ele- 
phantina ( unto whom they were not facred,) did eat thereof inelder times: 
and Writers teſtifie, that they are caten art this day in India and America. And 
ſo,as Czar reports,unto the ancient Britains it was piaculousto taſte a Gooſe, | 
which diſh at preſent no table is withour, 


* 


''Unto ſome Nations the abſtinence was politicall and for ſome civill advan- 


| 
| 


bug not for fear of the Leprofie, as Tacitus would put upon them. 


tage : So the Theſlalians refrained Storkes, becauſe they deſtroyed their ſer- 
pents ; and the like in ſundry animals is obſervable in other Nations. - 

And under all theſe conſiderations were ſome Animals refrained; ſo the 
Jews abſtained from Swine art firſt ſymbolically, as an Embleme of imparity's 


Cretians 


| Boox 3. 


and Common ERROR $. | 


Cretians ſuperſticiouſly, upon tradition that Jupiter was ſuckled in that coun- 

by a Sowe. Some A&gyptians pon nah they ſupplied the la- 
bour of plowing by rooting up the ground. And upon like confiderations 
perhaps the Pheaicians and Syrians ted not on this animall : and as Solinus 
Teports the Arabiansalſo and Indians: a great part of mankinder#fraining one 
ofthe beſt foods, and ſuch as Pythagoras himſelf wouldeat; vc 


anus xecords, refus'd not to feed on Pigges. ' . . .- * rf 
Moreover while we ſingle out ſeverall diſhes and reje& others, rhe ſele- 
&ion-ſeems butarbicrary, or upon opinion: for many ate comthended and | 


the daies of Mecenas, no fleſh was preferred before young Aſles ; which not- 
withſtagding became abominable unto ſucceeding appetites. At the table of 
Heliogabalus the combes of Cocks were an eſteemed fervice z which country | 
ſtemacks will not admit at ours. The Sumen or -belly and du of ſwine 
with pigge, and ſometimes beaten and bruiſed unto death : . wombe of 
the ſame animal], eſpecially that was barren, or elſe hadcallt her ones, 
though a tough and membranous part,was magnified by Roman Palats; where- | 
uato nevertheleſſe we cannot perſwade out Rtomacks. How Alec, Maria | 
and Garum, would humour our guſt I know thor ; but ſurely few there are 
that could delight in their Cyceon ; that is, the commondraughr of Honey, 
Cheeſe, parcht Barley-flower, Oyl and Wine; which aotwichſRanding was 
acommended mixture, and in high eſteem among them. We mocrifie our 
ſelves with the diet of fiſh, and think we fare courſly if we refrain from the 
fleth of other animals. But antiquity held another opimon hereof: when 
zporasin prevention of luxury adviſed, not ſo much as to taſte on fiſh; 
Since the Rhodians were wont to call them clowns that ear fleſh ; and fiace | 
Placo to evidencethe temperance of the noble Greeks before Troy, obſerved; 
that it was aot found they fed on fiſh, though they lay ſo long nearthe Heb | 
leſpont and was only obſerved in the companions of Menelaus, that being | 
[almoſt arved, they betook themielves to fiſhing abour Pharos. | 
. Nor will fear) the atteſt or preſcript of Philoſophers and Phyſitians, be a 
ſuſficicat to confirm or wartant comnmon practice, as is deducible from 
ancient Writers, from Hippocrates, Galen,Simeon Sethi ; and the later trad | 
of Nonnus and Caſtellanus. 


a 


on Grapes ; but condemneth Quailes, and ranketh Geeſe but with Oeſtri- 
ges; which notwithſtanding preſent practice andevery table extolleth. Men 
think they have fared hardly, if in times of extremity they have deſcended 
fo low as Dopgs ; but Galen delivereth, that young, fat and gelded, they 
were the food of many Nations; ated Hippocrares tankerh the fleſh of Whelps 
with that of Birds ; who alſo commends them againſt the Spleen, and ro pro- 
| mvteconception. The opinion in'Galens vime, which Pliny atio followetk, 
{ deeply condemned Horsfleſh, and conceived the very blood thereof deſtru- 
| ive; duc no diet is more common among the Tartars, who uiſo drink theit 
|blevd. And though this may A an adventure of Neethern ſtotwacks;) 
|y& as Herodorus tells us; in the frotter chav of Portia, The Tame was a cons 
| vivialldiſh; aad folemalyenten, at the feaſts of their mwativacies : whe p 
|dtefled whole Horſes,Camelsand Aſles ; comtuniny NIN | 
|6enſts, as anforniſh'd of diſhes fufficient to lthe beilevoErhoir prolſts. = 
| Again, While we coatine our diet infeveral places, all things aimeoftare 
| eaten, if we take in the whole earth : for that which is refuſed in onecomnd! 


cried up in one age, which are decried and nauſeated in another.. Thus in | 


So Ariſtotle and Albertus commend the fleſh | 
of young Hawkes ; Galen the fleſh of Foxes about Autumne when they feed | 
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Tigers, Elephants, Camels, Mice, Bats and others, are the food' of ſeve- 
ral} countries; and Lerius with others delivers, that ſome Americans eat 
of all kindes, not refraining Toads and Serpents: and ſome have runne 
ſo high, as not to ſpare the fleſh of man: a practice inexcuſable, nor'ts 
be _ into: example ; a diet beyond the rule and largeſt indulgence-of 

As for the objection againſt beaſts and birds of prey, it acquitteth not our 
practice, who obſerve nor this diſtinion in fiſhes : nor regard the ſame in| 
our diet of Pikes, Perches and Eeles ; Nor are we excuſed herein, if we' exa- 
mine the ſtomacks of Mackerels, Cods and Whitings. Nor is the foulneſſe 
of feed ſufficient to juſtifie our choice ; for ( befide that their naturall hear | 
is-able to convert the ſame into laudable aliment ) we refuſe not many whoſe 
diet is more impure then ſome which we reje& ; as may be conſi in 
hogs, ducks, puets and many more. | ... 

Thus we perceive the practice of diet doth hold no certain courſe, nor 
ſolid rule of ſeleion or confinement ; Some in an indiſtin&t voracity eating 
almoſt any, others out of a timorous preopinion, — very many. 
Wherein indeed neceſſity, reaſon and Phyſick, are the beſt determinarors. 
Surely many animals may be fed on, like many plants ; though nor in alimen- 
tall yet medicall conſiderations: Whereas having raiſed Antipathies by pre- 
judgement or education, we often nauſeate proper meats, and abhorre thar 
diet which diſeaſe or temper requireth. 
Now whether it were not beſt ro conform unto the ſimple diet of our fore- 
fathers, whether pure and ſimple waters were not more healthfull then fer- 
mented liquors ; whether there be notan ample ſufficiency withour all fleſb; 
in chefood of honey, oyl, and the ſeverall parts of milk: in the variety of 
grains, pulſes, and all ſorts of fruits ; ſince either bread or beverage may be 
made almoſt of all > whether nations have rightly confined unto ſeverall 
meats? or whether the common food of one countrey be not more agree- 
able unto another ? how indiſtinly all tempers apply unto the ſame, and 
how the diet of youth and old age is confounded : were conſiderations 
_ - 42M healch, and might prolong our daits, bur muſt not this 
diſcourſe. | 


O———_—_— 
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Compendiouſly of ſundry Tenents concerning other Animals, which exami- 
L af prove either falſe or dubious. = 


Is A Nd firſt from great Antiquity, and beforethe Melody of Syrens, -the 
| Muſfieall note of Swans hath been commended , and that they ſing 
moſt ſweetly before their death. For thus we readein Placo, that fromthe 
opinion of omgſcheth, or tranſmigration of the ſoules of men into. 


e bodies of moſt ſutable unto their humane condition, after his: 
death, Orpheus the Muſician became a Swan. Thus was it the bird of Apollo 
the god of Muſick by the Greeks; and an Hieroglyphick of Mufick among the 
Egyptians, from whom the Greeks derived the conception; hath been the | 
_ 10n of many Latines, and hath not wanted aſſertors almoſt —— 

ation. - | | 
_ All which notwithſtanding, we finde this relation doubrfully rece: 
by Elian, as an hearſay acconnt by Bellonius, as a falſe one by Pliny ; Ss 
S Preniy'! 


—_ 
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vreſly refuted by Myndius in Athenzus; and ſeverely rejected by Scaliger ; 
\ | whoſe words unto Cardan are theſe, De: Cygni vero cantu ſuaviſſimo quens 
| cum parente mendacioram Gracia jattare yo. 4 es, ad Luciani- tribunal, a- 
[ pad quem novi al:gquid dice. fiatua. Authors alſo that - countenance it; 
| ſpeak nor latisfaforily of it. * Some athrming they ſing nor till they die ; ſome 
thar they ſing, yet die not. Some ſpeak generally, asthough this note were-in 
| alt; ſome bur particularly, as though it were only in ſome ; ſome in placesre- 
| more; .and where we can have no triall of it ; others'in places where every ex- 
| perience can refute it; as Aldrovandus upon relation, delivered, concerning 
.. lthe Muſick of the Swans on the river of Thames near London, | 
| | Now that which countenanceth, and probably confirmeth this opinion; is 
the ſtrange and unuſuall conformation of the winde pipe, or vocall organ 
inthis agimall: obſerved firſt by Aldroyandus, and conceived by ſome con- 
trived for this intention : for in its lengrh it farre exceedeth che gullet ; and 
hath in the cheſt a ſinuous revolution, that is, when it ariſeth from the lungs, 
itaſcenderh not dire be unto the throat, bur aſcending firſt intq a eapſulary 
reception of the breaſt bone, by a Serpentine and Trumpet recurvation it 
aſcendeth again into the neck ; and ſo by the length thereof a great quantity 
of airis received, and by the figure thereof 'a muſicall modulation cieted, 
But to ſpeak indifferently, this formation of the Weazon, is not peculiar 
unto the Swan, buc common alſo unto the Platea or Shovelard; a bird of no 
Muſicall throat; And as Aldrovandus confeſſeth may thus be-contriyed in 
the Swan to contain a larger ſtock of air, whereby being to feed on weeds 
atthe bottom, they might the longer ſpace detain their heads under water. 
But were this formation peculiar, or had they unto this effe& an advantage 
from this part : yer have they a known and open diſadvantage from another ; 
tharis,a flat bill. For no Latiroſtrous animall (whereof nevertheleſſe there are 
no ſlender numbers) were ever commended for their note, 
thoſe animals which have been inſtrued to ſpeak. 
-- When therefore we conſider the diſſention of Authors, the falſity of rela- 
tions, the indiſpoſition of the Organs, and the immuſicall note of all we ever 
{beheld or heard of; if generally taken and comprehending all Swans, or of all 
. | places, wecannot aſſentthereto. Surely he that is bit with a Tarantula, ſhall 


harmony of the Spheres: | 
.-2+ Thatthere is a ſpeciall propriety in the fleſh of Peacocks roſt or boiled, 
to preſerve a lons time incorrupted, hath been the aſſertion of many ; ſtands 
yet confirmed by Auſtin, De Civitare Dei; by Gygas Sempronius, in Aldo- 
vandus, and the fame experiment we can confirm our ſelves, inthe brawn or 
fleſhy parts of Peacocks ſo hanged up with thred, that they touch no place 
{whereby to contract a moiſture ; and hereof we have made triall-both in ſum- 
mer nd winter. The reaſon, ſome, I perceive, attempt to make our from the 
hiecity and drineſſe of its fleſh, and ſome are content to reſt ina ſecret propri- 
ety thereof. As for the ficcity of the fleſh, it is more remarkable in other ani- 
; Mals,as Eagles, Hawkes, and birds of prey ; Thar it'isa propriety or agreeable 
unto none other, we cannot with reaſon admit: forthe ſame preſervation, or 
| rather incorruption we have obſerved in the fleſh of Turkeys, Capons, Hares, 
Partridge, Veniſon, ſuſpended freely in the air, and after a year and a half, 
dogs have not refuſed toeat them. | £ 
! - Asforthe other conceit that a Peacock is aſhamed when he looks on his 
Fr as is commonly held, and alſo delivered by Cardan; beſide what 
\ hath" been ſaid againſt it by Scaliger, let them beleeve that hold ſpecificall 
deformities ; or that any part can ſeem unhanſome to their eies, which hath 
; | X appeared 
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| appeared good and beautifull unto their makers. The occafionof this con- 
cet, might firſt ariſe from a common obſervation, that when they are in 
their pride, that is,- advance their train, if they decline their neck to the 
ground, they preſently demit and_ ler fall the fame: which indeed they 
cannot otherwiſe do; for contracting their body, and being forced to drawin 
their foreparts,to eſtabliſh the hinder in the elevation of the train ; if the fore- 

rts:depart and incline to the ground, the hinder grow too weak, and ſuffer 
the train ro fall.' And theſame in ſome degree is alſo obſervable in Turkeys. - 

3- Thar Storkes are to be found and will only live in Republikes: or free 
States, is a pretty conceit to advance the opinion of popular policies, and 
from Antipathies in nature, to diſparage Monarchicall government. But 
how farre agreeable unto truth, let them confider who reade in Pliny, that 
among the Theſſalians who were governed by Kings, and much abounded 
with Serpents, it was no lefſe then capitall ro kill a Stork. Thar the ancient 
A&gyptians honoured them, whoſe government was from all times Monar- 
chicall. That Bellonius atfirmeth, men make them neſts in France. That 
relations make them common in Perſia, and the dominions of the great Turk, 
And laſtly, how Jeremy the Prophet delivered himſelf unto his countreymen, 
Jer8.7, whoſe government was at that time Monarchicall. The Stork in the heaven 
knoweth her appointed times, the Turtle, Crane and Swallow obſerve the. 
time of their coming, but my people know not the judgement of the Lord. 
Wherein to exprobrate their ſtupidity, he induceth the providence of Storks. 
Now if the bird had been unknown, the illuſtration. had been obſcure, and the | 
exprobation not ſo proper.. | 

4 That a Bittor maketh that mugient noiſe, or as we term it Bumping by 
pntting its bill into a reed as moſt beleeve, or as Bellonius and Aldrovandus 
conceive, by putting theſamein water or mud, and after a while retaining 
the air by ſaddenly excluding it again, is not ſo eafily made ont. For my 
own part, though after diligent enquiry, Icould never behold them in this 
motion ; Notwithſtanding by others whoſe obſervations we have expreflely 
requeſted, we are informed, that ſome have beheld them making this noiſe 
on the ſhore, their bils being far enough removed from reed or water ; that 
is, firſt ſtronply attraQing the air, and unto a manifeſt diſtention of the neck, 
and preſently after with great contention and violence excluding the fame 
again. As for what others affirm of putting their bill in water or mud, iris 
alſo hard to make our. For what may be obſerved from any that walketh 
the Fens, there is little intermiſſion, nor any obſervable pawſe, between 
'the drawing in and ſending forth of their breath. And the expiration or 
breathing forth doth not only produce a noiſe, bur the inſpiration or hailing 
in of the air, afforderch a ſound that may be heard almoſt a flight-ſhor. 

Now the reaſon of this _ and peculiar noiſe, is well deduced from 
the conformation of the windepipe, which in this bird is different from 
other volatiles. For at the upper extream it hath no Larinx, or throttle 
to qualifie* the ſound, and at the other end, by two branches deriverh it 
ſelf into the Lungs. Which diviſion confiſteth only of Semicircular fi- 
boup: and fach as attain but half way round the part; By which formati- 

on they are dilatable into larger capacities, and are able to contain a ful- 
| ler proportion of air; which being with violence ſent up the weazon, and 
| finding no reſiſtance by the Larinx, it iſſueth forth in a ſound like that from 
cavernes, and ſuch as ſometimes ſubterraneous eruptions, from hollow rocks 
afford ; As Ariſtotle obſerveth in a Problem of the 25. Section, and is obſerva- 
ble in pichers, bettles, and that inſtrument which Aponenſis upon that Pro- 
blem deſcribeth, wherewith in Ariſtotles time Gardiners affrighted birds. _ 
5. That 
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5. That whelps are blinde nine dates and then begin to ſee, is the common 
opinion of all, and ſome will be apt enough to deſcend unto oathes upon it. 
But this 1 finde not anſwerable unto experience ; for upon a ſtri& obſervation 
of many, | I have not found any that ſee the ninth day, few before the 
twelfth, and the eies of ſome not open before the fourteenth day. -And this 
is agreeable unto the determination of Ariſtotle: who computeth 'the time 
of their anopſie or inviſion by that of their geſtgtion. For ſome, faith he, do 
0 with their young, the ſixt part of a year,* or two over or under, thatis; 
about ſixty daies or nine weeks ; and the whelps of theſe ſee nor till twelve 
daies. Some go the fift part of a year, that is, ſeventy one daies, and theſe 
faith he, ſee not before the fourteenth day. Others doe go the fourth part 
of a year, that is, three whole moneths, and theſe, faith he, are without 
fight no leſſe then ſeventeen daies. Wherein although the accounts be dif- 
ferent, yet doth the leaſt thereof exceed the term of nine daies which is-fo 
generally received. And this compute of Ariſtotle doth generally over= 
throw thecommon cauſe alleadged for this effe&, that is, a precipitation or 
over-haſty excluſion before the birth be perfeR, according unto the vulgar 
Adage, Feſtinans cants cecos parit catulos : for herein the whelps of longeſt 

eſtation, are alſo the lateſt in viſion. The manner hereof is this. At the 
ar littering their eies are faſtly cloſed, that is, by coalition. or joining to- 
gether of the eielids, and ſo continue untill about s twelfth day ; at which 
time they begin to ſeparate, and may be eaſily divelled or parted aſander ; 
they open at the inward canthis or greater angle of the eye, and ſo by degrees 
dilate themſelves quite open. An effe& very ſtrange, and the cauſe of much 
obſcurity, wherein as yet mens enquiries are blinde, and fatisfationacquira- 
ble from no man. What ever it be, thus much we may obſerve, thoſe animals 
are oy excluded without ſight, whichare multiparous and multifidous, that is, 
which have many art a litter, and have alſo their feet divided into many por- 
tions. For the Swine although multiparous, yet being biſulcous, ww only 
cloven hoofed, is not excluded in this manner, but farrowed with open eies, 
as Other biſulcous animals. | 

6. The Antipathy between a Toad and a Spider, and that they poiſonouſly 
deſtroy each other, is very famous, and ſolemne Stories have b 
of their combats, wherein moſt commonly the victory is given unto the 
Spider. Of what Toades and Spiders it is to be underſtood, would be con- 
ſidered. For the Phalangium and deadly Spiders, are different from thoſe 
we generally behold in England. However the verity hereof, as alſo of ma- 
ay others, wecannot but deſire; for hereby we might be ſurely provided 
of proper Antidotes in caſes which require them ; But what we have obſerved 
herein, we cannot in reaſon conceale; who having in a glaſſe included a 
Toad with ſeverall Spiders, we beheld the Spiders without reſiftance to fit | 
upon his head and paſſe over all his body, which atlaſt uponadvantage he 
ſwallowed down, and thar in few houres, unto the number of ſeven. And'in 
the like manner will Toades alſo ſerve Bees, and are accounted enemies unto 
their Hives. Fr ; 
7. Whether a Lion be alſo afraid of a Cock, as is related by many, and | 
beleeved by moſt, were very eaſie in ſome places to make triall. Although 
how farre they ſtand in fear of that animal}, we may ſufficiently underſtand, 
from what is delivered by Camerarius, whoſe words in his Symbola are theſe ; 
Noſtris temporibus in Aula ſereniſſimi Principis Bavarie, unus ex Leonibus 
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[ofthe Lions leaped down into a neighbours yard, where. nothing regarding 


thecrowing or noiſe of the Cocks, he eat them up with many other Hens, 
And therefore a very unſafe defenſative it is againſt the fury of this animall 
(and ſurely no better then Virginiry or bloud Royall ) which Pliny doth 
place in Cock broth : For herewith, ſaith he, who ever is anointed ( eſpe- 
cially if Garlick be þoiled therein) no Lion or Panther will rouch him. Bur 
of an higher nature it were, and more exalted ay a Ye if that were certain 
which Proclus delivers, that ſolary Dzmons and ſuch as appear in the ſhape 
of Lions, will diſappear and vaniſh, if a Cock be preſented upon them. 

8. Ir is generally conceived, an earwigge hath no wings, and is reckon- 
ed amongſt impennous inſets by many ; but he that ſhall narrowly ob- 
ſerve them, or ſhall with a needle pur aſide the ſhort and ſheathie caies on 
their back,may extend and draw forth two winges of a proportionable lengrh 
for flight, and larger then in many flies. The experiment of Pennius is yet 
more perfeq, who with a ruſh or briſtle ſo pricked them as to make them fle. 
| 9. That Wormes are exanguious animals and ſuch as have no blgud art all, 
is the decermination of Philoſophy, the generall opinion of Scholers, and I 
know not well to diſſent from thence my ſelf. If fo, ſurely we want a proper 
term whereby to expreſſe that humor in them which ſo ſtrictly reſemblerh 
bloud : and werefer it unto the difcerninent of others what to determine of 
that red and ſanguineous humor, found more plentifully about the Torquis 
or carneous circle of great Wormes in the ſpring, affording in linnen or paper 
an indiſcernable tinure from bloud ; or wherein that differeth from a vein, 
which in an apparent blew runneth along the body ; and if dexteroully prick- 
ed with a lancer, emitteth a red drop, which pricked on either ſide it will not 
readily afford. | 


In the upper parts of Wormes, there are likewiſe found certain white | 
and ovall glanduloſities which Authors terme egges, and .in magnifying | 


Slaſſes, they alſo repreſent them: how properly, may alſo be enquired ; 
lince1f inthem there be diſtinction of Sexes, theſe egges are to be found in] 
both. For in that which is preſumed to be their coition, that is, their uſuall 
complication, or laterall adheſion above the ground, dividing ſuddenly with 
two knives the adhering parts of both, I have found theſe egges incither. 

10. That Flies, Bees, cc. doe make that noiſe or humming found by 
their mouth, or as many beleeve with their wings only, would be more 
warily aſſerted, if we conſulted the determination of Ariſtotle, who as in 
ſundry other places, ſo more expreſlely in his book of reſpiration, af- 
firmeth this ſound to be made by the allifion of an inward ſpiric upon a 
pellicle or little membrane about the precin& or peorall diviſion .of their 


| body. If we alſo conſider thata Bee or Flie, ſoitbe able to move rhe body, | 


will buz though its head be off; that it will doe the like if deprived of wings, 
reſerving the head whereby the body may be the better moved. Andrhat 
ſome alſo which are big and lively will humme without either head or wing. 
Norisit only the beating upon this lictle membrane, by the inward and 
connaturall ſpirit as Ariſtotle determines, or the outward air as Scaliger con- 


| ceiverh which affordeth this humming noiſe, but moſt of the other parts 


may alſo concurre hereto, as will be manifeſt if while chey humme we lay 
our finger on the back or other parts; for thereupon will be felt a ſerrous or 
Jarring motion hike that which happeneth while we blow on the teeth of a 
comb through paper ; and ſo if the head or other parts of the truok be touched 
with oile, 1 4 ſound will be much impaired, if not deſtroied : for thoſe being 


' alſodry and menibranous parts, by attrition of the ſpirit dee belp to advance 


wea 


| the noiſe : And therefore alſo the ſound is ſtrongeſt in dry-weather, and very 
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[Book 3: 


| weak in rainy ſeaſon, and toward winter ; for then the air is moiſt, and the in- 


diffuſion of this ſpirit, and the protruſion of their luminous parts, as obſerva- 
ſerved in ſome, which preferved in frefh graſſe have lived and fhined eighteen 
their lives. Thus alſo the Torpedo which alive hath a power to ſtupiheat a 


ſtings. For theſe omit their ethcacy in the death of rhe individuall, and /a& 


| 


aud Commun ERRORS, 


ward ſpirit growing weak, makes a languid and dumb allifion upon the parts. 
11- There is found inthe Summer a kinde of Spider called a Tain&, ofa red 


| cojour, and ſolirtle of body that ten of the largeſt will hardly outway a grain z 


this by Countrey people 1s accounted a deadly poiſon unto Cowes and Hor- 
ſes; who, if they ſuddenly die, and ſwell thereon, aſcribe their death here- 
to, and will commonly fay, they have licked a Tain&. Now to fatisfie the 
doubts of men, we have called this tradition unto experiment ; we have 
given hereof unto Dogs, Chickens, Calves and Horſes, and not in the ſin- 

ular number ; yet never could finde the leaſt diſturbance enſue. There 
muſt be therefore other cauſes enquired of the ſudden death and ſwelling of 
cattell; and perhaps this inſect is miſtaken, and unjuſtly accuſed for ſome 


| other. For ſome there are which from etder tines have been obſerved perni- 


cious unto cattell, as the Bupreſtis or Burſtcow, the Pityocampe or eruca 
Pinuum, by Dioſcorides, Galen and Atius, the Staphilinus deſcribed by 
Ariſtotle and others, or thoſe red Phalangious Spiders like Cantharides men- 
tioned by Muffetus. Now although the animall may be miſtaken and the 
opinion alſo falſe, yet in the ground and reaſon which makes men moſt to | 
doubt the verity hereof, there may be truth enough, that is, the inconſide- 
rable quantity of this inſet. For that a poiſon cannot deſtroy in ſo ſmall a 
bulk, we have no reaſon to afthrm. For if as Leo Africanus reporteth, rhe 
renth part of a grain of the poiſon of Nubia will diſpatch a man in two hours ; 
if the bite of a Viper and ſting of a Scorpion, is not conceived to-impart ſo 
much ; ifthe bite of an Aſp will kill within an hour, yet the impreſſion ſcarce 
viſible, and the poiſon communicated not ponderable ; we cannot as impoſſi- 
ble rejeR this way of deſtrucion; or deny the power of death in ſo narrow a 
circumſcription. 

12. Wondrous things are promiſed from the Glow-worm ; thereof per 
tuall lights are pretended, and waters ſaid to be diſtilled which afford a luſtre 
inthe night ; and thisis aſſerted by Cardan, Alberrus, Gaudentins, Mizaldus 
and many others. But hereto we cannot with reaſon aſſent : for the light 
made by this animall depends upon a living ſpirit, and ſeems by ſome vitall 
irradiation to be actuated into this luſtre. For when they aredead they ſhine 
not, nor alwaies while they live ; but are obſcure or light, according to the 


tion will inſtru&tus. For this flammeous light is not over all the body, but 
only viſible on the inward fide, in a fmall white part near the taile. When this 
is full and ſeemeth protruded, there ariſeth a doublz flame of acircular _ 
and Emerald green colour ; which is diſcernable in any dark place inthe day ; 
but when it falleth and ſeemech contracted, the light diſappeareth, and the 
colour of the part only remaineth. Now chis light, as it appeareth and diſap- 
peareth in their life, ſo doth it go quite out at their death. As we have ob- 


daies ;' but as they declined their light grew languid, and at laſt went out with 


diſtance, hath none upon contachion being dead, as' Galen and Rondeletius 
particularly experimented. And this hath alfo diſappointed the miſchief of 
thoſe intentions, which ſtudy the advancement of: poiſons ; and fancie de- 
ſtrucive compoſitions from Aſpes or Vipers teeth, from Scorpions ox Hornet 


dat dependantly on their formes. And thus far atfo thofe Philoſophers con- 
curre with us which held the Sun and Stars were living creatures, for they 
conceived their iuſtre depended on their lives ; but if they everdied theirlight 


muſt periſh alſo. X 3 
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Of the Glew- | 
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True it is, that a Glow-worm will afford a faint light, almoſt a daies ſpace 
when many will conceive it dead; but this is a miſtake in the compute of 
death, and term of diſanimation ; forindeed, it is not then dead, bur if it be 
diſtended will ſlowly contra it ſelf again, which when it cannot doe, it cex- 
ſeth to ſhine any more. And to ſpeak ſtrictly it is no eafie matter to determine 
the point of deathin inſets and creatures who have not their vitalities radi- 
cally confined unto one part ; for they are not dead when they ceaſe to move 
or afford the viſible evidences of life ; as may be obſerved in flies, who when 
they appear even deſperate and quite forſaken of their formes ; by vertue 
of the Sun or warm aſhes will be revoked unto life, and perform its funRions 
again. : 

3- The wiſdom of the Piſmire is magnified by all, and in the Panegyricks 
of their providence we alwaies meet with this, that to prevent the growth 
of corn which they ſtore up, they bite off the end thereof: And ſome have 
conceived that from hence they have their name in Hebrew : From whence 


ariſeth a conceit that corn will not grow if the extreams be cut or broken. 
What other proviſion they make for this intention we know nor, but herein 
we finde no ſecurity to prevent its germination; as havins made triall in 
grains whoſe ends cut off have notwithſtanding ſuddenly ſprouted, and ac- 
cording to the law of their kindes ; that is, the roots of barley and oates at 
contrary ends, of wheat and rye atthe ſame. And therefore ſome have deli- 
vered that after rainy weather they dry theſe = in the Sun; which if ef- 
feuall, we muſt conceive to be made ina high degree and above the pro- 
greſſion of Malt ; for that Malt will grow,this year hath informed us and that 
unto a perfect ear. 

And if that be true which is delivered by many, and we ſhall further ex- 
periment, that a decoction of Toad-ſtooles if poured upon earth, will pro- 
duce the ſame again: If Sowthiſtles will abound in places manured with 
dung of Hogs, which feed much upon that plant: If Horſedung reprodu- 
ceth oates ; If windes and rains will tranſport the ſeminals of plants, it will 


not be eaſie to determine where the power of generation ceaſeth. The forms | 


of things may lie deeper then we conceive them ; ſeminall principles may not 
be dead in the divided atomes of plants ; but wandring in the ocean of nature, 
when they hit upon proportionable materials, may unite, and return to their 
viſible ſelves again. | 


—_— 


Cnuae. XXVII. 
of ſome others. 


7 a Chicken is formed out of the yelk of the egge, with ſome ancient 
Philoſophers the people ſtill opinion. Whether it be not rather the nu- 
triment of the Puller, may alſo be conſidered : Since umbilicall veſſels are 
carried unto it : Since much of the yelk remaineth after the Chicken is form- 
ed: Sinceina Chicken newly hatched, the ſtomack is tined yellow, and 
the belly full of yelk, which is drawn in at the navell or umbilicall veſſels to- 
ward the vent, as may be diſcerned in Chickens, within a day or two before 
excluſion. | 

Whether the Chicken be made out of the white, or that be not alſo its 
aliment, is likewiſe very queſtionable : Since one umbilical veſſell is derived 
unto it : Since after the formation and perfe& ſhape of the Chicken, much of 


3* | 


the white remaineth. 
Whether 
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- | ſprolificates and makes the ,ovall conception fruitfull, or it attaitieth 


' |the inexhalable parts into conſiſtence. 
- Why the Hen hatcheth not the epge inher belly, or maketh nor at leaſt 
If, 


a little grando or tred at the leſſer end > Why the greater end is firſt exclu- 


Boo x 3. and Common Er ROR So ; 


Whether it be noe made out of the grando gallature, germe or tredde of | - 


e egSe. as Aquapenderge and ſtriker enquiry informeth us, doth feem of 
be oy : foratthe blunter end it is nor diſcovered after the Chicken is 
formed ; by this alſo the yelk and white are continued, whereby it may eon- 

yeniently receive its nutriment from them both. ET. = 

Now that from ſuch ſlender materials, nature ſhould effe& this prodndtion, 

it is no more then is obſerved in other animals, and even in grains and kernels, 

the greateſt part is but the nutriment of that generative particle, ſo diſpro- 

portionable unto it. Sf FR , 

A greater difficulty in the dodarine of egges, is, how the fperm of the Cock 


unco every egge ; ſince the vitellary or place of the yelk is very high: Since 
the ovary or part where the white involveth it, is inthe ſecond region of the 
matrix, which is ſomewhat long and inverted : Since alſo a Cock will in one 
day fertilitate the whole racemation or cluſter of egges, which are not ex- 
cluded in many weeks after. [27 
That the ſex is diſcernable from the figure of egges, or that Cocks or Hens 
proceed from long or round ones, as-many contend, experiment will eaſily 
fruſtrate. © 

The Agyptians obſerved a better way to hatch their egges in ovens, then 
the Babylonians to roaſt them at the bottom of a fling, by ſwinging them 
round abour, till heat from motion had concoced them ; Sr thatconfuſerh 
all parts without any ſuch effec. 16 | 

Though (light diſtinion be made between boiled and roaſted egges, yetis 
there no ſlender difference, for the one is much drier then the:other : the 
egge expiring leſſe in the elixation or boiling ; whereas in the aſfation or 
roaſting, it will ſometimes abate a dragme, that is threeſcore grains in weight. 
Soa new laid egge will not ſo eaſily be boiled hard, becauſe it contains a great- 
er ſtock of humid parts ; which muſt be evaporated, before the hear can bring 


ſome rudiment thereof within her ſelf, by the naturall heat of inward parts, 
fince the ſame is performed by incubation from an outward warmth after ? 
wal the egpe is thinner at one extream ? Why there is ſome cavity or empti- 
nefle at the blunter end > Why we open them at that part > Why there is alſo 


ded ? Why ſome cgges are not ovall but round, as thoſe of fiſhes ? &c. are 
problemes, whoſe deciſions would too much enlarge this diſcourſe. | 
That Snakes and Vipers doe ſtingor tranſmit their miſchief by the taile, is 
a common expreſſion aot eaſily to be juſtified ; and a determination of their 
venoms unto a part, wherein we could never findeit, the poiſon lying about 
the teeth, and communicated by bite, in ſuch are deſtruQtive : And there- 
fore when biting Serpents ave mentioned in the Scripture, they are not dif- 
ferentially ſer down from ſuch as miſchief by ſtings, nor can concluſions be 
made conformable to this opinion, becauſe he rod of Moſes was turned 
__ wepen, God determinately commanded him to take up the ſame by 
the taile, | | = 
 Norare all Snakes of ſuch empoiſoning qualities, as common. opinion pre- 
ſumeth ; as is confirmable from the ordinary _” Snake with us, from'ſeve- 
rall biſtories of domeſtick Snakes, from ophiophagous nations and ſuch as 
feed upon Serpents. py EEE ET 
Surely the deſtructive deluſion of Satan inthis ſhape, hath much enlarged 


the opinion of their miſchief. Which notwithſtanding was not ſo high mo 
| E 


te OY 


Of Egges . 


Of Snaker we, 
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the heathens, in whom the devil had yvrought a better opinion of - this ani-{ 
mall, being ſacred unto the Egyptians, Greeks and Romans, and the com-| 
mon ſymbole of ſanity ; in the ſhape whereof A&ſculapius the god of health| 
.} appeared unto-the: Romans, accompanied their Embaſſadors to Rome from 

Epidaurits;- and the ſame did ſtand in the Tibecine Ifle upon the Temple of | 


a : 
+46 % . 


Some doubt many have of the Tarantula or poiſonous Spider of Calabria, 
and that magicall cure of the bite thereof by Muſick : But ſince we obſerve 
that many atteſt it from experience : Since the learned Kircherius hath po-| 
firively averred it, -and ſet.down the _ and tunes ſolemnly uſed for it; 
Since ſome alſo aftirm the Tarantula it ſelf will daunce upon certain ſtroaks, 
pony they ſet their inſtruments againſtirs poiſon ; we ſhall nor ar all que-' 

i0n it. | = | 

Much wonder is made of the Boramez, that ſtrange plant-animall or vege- 
table Lamb of Tartary, which Wolves delight ro feed on, which hath the 
ſhape of a Lamb, affordeth a bloudy juice upon breaking, and liveth while | 
the plants be conſumed about it; and yer if all this be no more then the ſhape 
of a Eamb in the flower or ſeed, upon the top of the ſtalk, as we meet with 
the formes of Bees, Flies and Dogs in ſome others, he hath ſeen noth'ng that 
ſhall much wonder at it. | | 

It may ſeem too hard to queſtion the ſwiftneſſe of Tigers, which hath 
therefore givennames unto Horſes, Ships and Rivers, -nor can we deny what 
all have thus affirmed ; yet cannot but obſerve, that Jacobus Bontius late 
Phyſitian at Java in the Eaſt Indies, asan ocular and frequent witneſſe is not 
afraid to deny it; to condemn Pliny who affirmeth ir, and that indeed it is 
but a ſlow and tardigradous animall, preyimg upon advantage, and otherwiſe 
| may be eſcaped. -* {OL $98 
' "Many more there are whoſe ſerious enquiries we muſt requeſt of others, 
| and ſhall only awake conſiderations, Whether that common opinion rol 


ve 


| Snakes doe breed our of the back or ſpinall marrow of man, doth build-up6 
| any conſtant root or ſeed innature ; or did not ariſe from contingent genera- 
tions in ſome ſingle bodies remembred by Pliny or others, and might be pa- 
ralleld ſince in living corruptions of the guts and other parts ; which regularly | 
proceed not to putrifactions of that nature. . 
Whether the ſtory of the Remora be not unreaſonably amplified ; whe- 
ther that of Bernacles and Gooſetrees be not too much enlarged ; whether the 
common hiſtory of Bees will hold, as large accountants have delivered ; whe- 
ther the brains of Cats be attended with ſuch deſtrucive malignities, as Di- 
oſcoridesand others put upon them. | 
Whether the faſting ſpittle of man be poiſon unto Snakes and Vipers, as 
experience hath made us doubt? Whether the Nightingals ſetting with her 
breaſt againſt athorn, be any more then that ſhe rooſteth in thorny and prick- 
ly places, where Serpents may leaſt approach: her £ Whether Mice may be 
bred by putrifaction as well as univocall production, as may be eaſily beleeved, 
if that receit to make Mice out of wheat will hold, which: Helmont hath de- 
livered. Whether Quailes from any idioſyncracy or peculiarity of conſticu- 
tion, doe innocuouſ]y feed upon Hellebore, or rather ſometime but medically 
uſe the ame ; becauſe we perceive that ſtares, which are commonly faid harm- 
leſſely to feed on Hemlock, doe not make good thetradition ; and he that 
obſerves what vertigoes, cramps and convulſions follow thereon in theſe ani- 
mals, will be of our belief. - | "i 0 
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Of many popular and received Tenents concern-| 
ing Man, which examined, prove either falſe. 


þ 


or dubious. 


Cuan, k 
of the evedineſſe of Man. 


SA Hat onely Man hath an ere& figure, and for to be- 
Ry hold and look up toward heaven, according to that of 
$ the Poer, 

Pronaque cum ſpettant animalia cetera terram, 
Os komini ſublime dedit, celumque tuers - 

) uſſit, & ercttos ad ſydera tollere vultus, 

{ is a double aſſertion, whoſe firſt part may be true ; if 


ned it; forthey only, faith he, have an ere figure, whoſe ſpine and thigh- 
bone arecarried in tight lines ; and ſo indeed of any we yet know, Man only 
is ere. For the thighes. of other animals doe ſtand at angles with their 
ſpine, and have rectangular poſitions in birds, and perfe& Quadrupeds; nor 


of man, or carry its thigh withour all angularity: And thus is it alſo true 
that man only fitreth, if we define ſitting to be a firmation of the body upon 
the Iſchias : wherein if the poſition be juſt and naturall, the thigh-bone heth 
at right angles to the ſpine, and the leg bone or tibia to the thigh. For 0- 
thers when they ſeem to fir, as Dogs, Cats, or Lions, doe make unto their 
ſpine acute angles with their thigh, and acute to the thigh with their ſhank. 
Thus is it likewiſe true, what: Ariſtotle alledgeth in that Problem ; why 
man alone ſuffereth pollutions in the night ?. becauſe man only lieth upon 
his back ; if we define notthe ſame by every ſupine poſition, but when the 
ſpine is in reQtitude with the thigh, and both-with the armes lie parallellro 
the Horizon; ſo that a line through their navel will paſſe through the Zenith 
and centre of the earth ; and ſo cannot other animals lie upon their backs; for 
though the ſpine lie paralleil with the Horizon, yet will their legs incline,and 
lieatanples unto it. Andupon theſe three divers poſitions in man, wherein 
the ſpine can only be at right lines with the thigh, ariſe thoſe remarkable po- 
3, prone, ſupine and ere&; which are but differenced in fituation or in- | 


we take erefneſſe ſtrictly, and ſo as Galen hath deti- | 


doth the Frog, though ſtretched our, or ſwimming, attain the reditude | 


What Ggnre in 
animals is proper- 
ly exe, 


What ſcianee or | 
furings 


tEoverexlindy. 
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angular poſtures uponthe back, the belly and the "_ ;Y y 
STS. | | ut { 
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* Enquiries into Yulgar 


Obſerve alſo 
the Urias Bel- 
lony and Mer- 
gus major, 


Beſcribers of 
Animals, 


Plemp.Oththale 
| mograpbia, 


| 


{ Butifereaneſle be popularly taken, and as it is largely oppoſed unto pr pes 


neſle, or the poſture of animals looking downwards, carrying their venters 
or 0 e part to the ſpine direaly rowards the earth, it may admir of 
queſtion. . For though in Serpents and Lizards we may truly allow a prone- 
neſſe, yet Galen ledgerh that perfet Quadrupeds, as Horſes, Oxen 
and Camels, are but partly prone, and have ſome parc of ereAnelle. And 
birds or flying animals, are ſo farre from this kinde of proneneſle, that they 
are almoſt ere&; advancing the head and breaſt in their progreſſion, and 
only prone inthe a& of volitation. And if that be true which is delivered 
of the Penguin or Anſer Magellanicus, often deſcribed in Maps about thoſe 
Straits, that they go ere& like men, and with their breaſt and belly doe 
make one line perpendicular unto the axis of the earth ; it will make up the 
exact ereQneſſe of man. Nor will that inſe& come very ſhort which we 


have often beheld, that is, one kinde of Locuſt which ſtands not prone, or 
a little inclining upward, bur ina large erecneſle ; — alwaies the two 
fore legs, and ſuſtaining it ſelf inthe middle of the other four ; by Zoogra- 
phers called wants, and by the common people of Province, Prega Do, 


the Prophet and praying Locuſt; as being generally found in the poſture 
- ſupplication, or ſuch as reſembleth ours, when we lift up our hands to 

eaven. | | 

As forthe end of this ereftion, to look up toward heaven; though con- 

firmed by ſeverall teſtimonies, and the Greek Etymology of man, it is nor ſo 
readily to be admitted ; and asa popular and vain conceit was anciently re- 
jeRtedby Galen; who in his third, De #/# partinam, determines, that man is 
erect becauſe he was made with hands, and was therewith to exerciſe all Arts, 
which in any other figure he could not have performed ; as heexcellently de- 
clareth in that place, where he alſo proves that man could have been made ne 
ther Quadruped nor Centaur. 


And for the accompliſhment of this intention, that is, vo look up and be- | 


hold the heavens, man hath a notable diſadvantage in the » wy : whereof 
the upper is farre greater then the lower, which abridgeth the ſight up- 
wards; contrary to thoſe of birds, who herein have the advantageof man: 
Inſomuch that the learned Plempius is bold to affirm that if he had had the 
formation of the eyelids, he would have contrived them quite otherwiſe. 

The ground and occafion of this conceit was a literall apprehenfion of a 
figurative expreſſion in Plato, as Galen thus delivers; To opinion that man 
iserect to look up and behold the heavens, is a conceir only fit for thoſe that 
never ſaw the fiſh Uranoſcopus, that is, the Beholder of heaven ; which 
hath its eyes ſo placed, that it lookes up direaly to heaven; which man 
doth not, except he recline, or bend his head backward: and thus to look 
up to heaven, agreeth not only unto. Men, but Aſſes ; to omit birds with 
long necks, which look not only upwards, but round about at pleaſure; and 
therefore men of this opinion underſtood not Plato when he ſaid that man 
doth Szr/#m afpicere ; for theredy was not meant to gape, or look upward 
with the eye, but to have his thoughts ſublime ; and not only to behold, but 
ſpeculate their nature, with the eye of the underſtanding. 

Now although Galenin this place makes inſtance but in one, yet are there 
other fiſhes, whoſe eies regard the heavens, as Plane, and cartilagineous 
fiſhes, as peQtinals, or ſuch as have their bones made laterally like « comb ; 
for when they apply themſelves to ſleep or reſt upon the white fide, their 
eies onthe other fide look npward toward heaven. For birds, they geue- 


rally carry their heads ereQtly like man, and have advancage in their 
eyeli ” ken 


d ; and many that have long necks, and bear their heads 


backward, 


20h 


p 


Boox4| | 


7 [Boo x ns - 
| backward, behold farre more of the heavens,  and' ſeem to look above 


- 


ol 


| progreſſion be partly prone, yet is the ſight of their eye dire; nor're{- 
| [24/oh the 'earth but heaven; and makes /an higher archrofia it derthen 
our own. The -poſition of a Frogge with his head” above water execed- 


\Seheld the poſture of a Bitror, will nordeny that it beholds almoſtthe very 


| uſually fay a Gnomon or needle is in the middle of-a Diall, although the 


{if made onthe ſiniſter ſide ; and the ſpear of the ſouldier that pierced our Sa- | 


the left. . Which happeneth nor from its proper ſite ; but beſides its fini- 


and haleth the heart unto it. And therefore ſtrily raken, the heartis ſeat- 


| fius, when he takerh the part under the left pap for the heart ; and if rightly 


and Common:E xR%ORs. 


the zquinoxialF circle; and ſo alſo in many. Quadrupeds, * although thieir 


eth theſe ; for therein he ſeemes to behold a large part of the heavens, 
4nd the acies of 'his eye to aſcend as high as the Tropick ;* but he that hath 


Zenith: 


ER, 5 
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Cuavr, L1: 
- of the Heart. | 


4 


Hat the Heart of Mari is ſeated in the left ſide, isan aſſeveration, which 
* 4 ſtrily taken, is refutable by inſpection ; whereby it appears the baſe 


unto the aſcenſion of the midriffe, and by reaſon of the hollow veine 
could not . commodiouſly defle& unto the right. From which diverſion 
nevertheleſſe we cannot ſo properly fay *tis placed in the left, as that it 
conſiſteth in the middle, thar is, where its centre reſteth ; for ſo doe we 


(prreans may reſpe& the North or South and approach the circumference 
Creor. 

. The ground of this miſtake is a generall obſervation+from the pulſe or | 
Motion of the heart, which is more ſenſible oa this fide; bur the reaſon 
hereof is not to be drawn from the fituation of the heart, bur the ſite of the 
left ventricle wherein the vitall ſpirits are laboured ; and alſo the great Ar- 
tery that conveyeththem out ; both which are ſituated&on the left ; and upon 
this reaſon epithems or cordiall applications are juſtly applied unto the left 
breſt ; and the wounds under the fift rib may be wore ſuddenly deſtructive 


viour, 1s 
the left. 

"The other ground is more particular and upon inſpetion; for in dead: 
bodies eſpecially lying upon the ſpine, the heart doth ſeem to incline unto 


not improperly deſcribed when Painters. direct it a little ggarss 


ſtrous gravity, is drawn that way by the great artery, which then ſabſidetti 


edin the middle of the cheſt; bur after a careleffe and inconſiderate afpe- 
Aon, or according to the readieft ſenſe of pulfation, we ſhall not quarrell 
if any affirm it is ſeated toward the left. And in theſe conſiderations muſt 
Ariſtotle be ſalved, when he afficmeth the heart of manis placed in'the left 
fide ; and thus ina popular acception may we receive the periphraſis of Per- 


7 


a ed, it concerneth not this controverſie, when itis ſaid in Ecc 
tes ; The heart of a wiſe man is in the right fide, bur that'of a/fool in 
the left; for thereby .nay be implied, © that the rt of a wife man de-| 


peck in the right way, or in the path of vertue; that of i fobl ief{rhe 


and centre thereof is in the midſt of the cheſt; true it is that the Mucro | bedy 
{or point thereof inclaffeth unto the left; for by this poſition _— way 


Point of hea, 
ven over our 
heads, 


—Levs is 
parte — 


, Or road of vice; according to the myſtery of the letter of Pythago- 
| i 2. Es ras, 
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Hiftor, Animal, 
lib. 1, 


| 


- [times as much as his brai deducting the weight of that five poun 


not diſcern between their right hand and their- left,” or knew not good from 


|  ectian alſo that man proportionally hath the largeſt brain, Tdid 


1confeſſe ſomewhat doybt ; and conceived it might have failed in birds, ef. 
1 pecially fuch as having little bodies, have yet large cranies, and ſeem' tg 


weigh four pound, and ſometime five and an half. If thereforea man weigh 
one hundred and fourty pounds, and his brain bur. five, his _—_ is 27, 

which is 
allowed for it. Now in a Snipe which weighed four ounces two dragmes, 
{T finde the brains to weigh but half a dragme ; ſo that the weight of the body 


and an half. | | | 
More controvertible it ſeemeth in the brains of Sparrows, whoſe cranies 
are rounder and ſo of larger capacity::: and moſt of all in the heads of birds, 
upon the firſt formation in the .egge, -wherein the head ſeems larger then all 
the body, and the very eies almoſt as big as either. A Sparrow in the totall 


head a dragme, but the brain not fifteen grains ; which anſwererh nor fully 


whole head with the brains, when Scaliger objeceth that the head of a man is 


| the fifteenth part of his body, that of a Sparrow,ſcarce the fift. 


— _= —_— ——————_ —— — — 


Cauaye, III. 
of Pleurifies« x 


| Z Hrs Pleuriſies are-only on the left (ide, is a popular Teneat, not only 


abſurd bur —_— From the miſapprehenfion hereof, men omitting ; 
the opportunity of remedies, which otherwiſe they would not negle& 
Chiefly occaſioned by the ignorance of Anatomy and the extent of the 
part affefted; which in an exquiſite Pleurifie is determined to be the $kin 


What a Plentifie 
is, Fa 


| or. choler. The veſſels whereby t 
his membrane, are either the aſcending branches. of the hollow veine , 
which diſperſe themſelves into the four upper ribbs.; ' or elſe the Azygos, 


ratio membrane coftas. ſuccingentis ; An Inflammation, either {imple con-, 
ſiſting only of an hot and ſanguineous afluxion; or elſe denominable from 
other humours, according to the predominancy of melancholy, flegme, 

# morbificall matter is derived unto 


or vexa ſine pari, whoſe ſurcles are diſpoſed unto' the other lower. The 
membrane thus inflamed, is properly called P/ewra ; from whence the diſcaſc 
hath its name; and this inveſteth not only one fide, but overſpreadeth the 
ſy of the cheſt, and affordeth a common coat: unto the parts contained 

Now therefore the P/z#ra being common unto both ſides, itis not reaſo- 


alwaiesinthe ſide ; bur dmetimes before and behinde,thar is, inclining to the 
ſpine or breſtbone, for thither this coat extendeth ; and therefore with equail 


propriety we may affirm, thatulcers of the lungs, or Apoſtems of the brain 


comain much brain, as Snipes, Woodcocks, &c. but upon triall I inde it | 
very true. The brains of a man Archangelus and Bauhinus obſerve x6. 
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(allowing for the brain ) exceeded the weight of the brain, ſixty ſeven times |. 


| we found to weigh ſeven dragmes and four and twenfly grains ; whereof the |. 


the proportion of the brain of man. And therefore itis tobetaken of the | 


| 


or mfmbrane which jgveſteth the ribbes, for ſo it is defined, Jnflam-| ' 


nable ro confine the inflammation unto one, nor ſtrictly to determine it 'i5 | 
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doe happen oply in _the-left ſide ; or that Ruptures are confinable unto-one 
Gde,. w pas the perjtoweym or rimme of the belly. may be broke, or its pers 

farations relaxed in either. | 5. RAY 
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of the Ring- fiuger. 
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A N opinion there is, which magnifies the. condition of the fourth fn 
of the left hand ; preſuming therein a cordiall refarion, that a particu- 
[lar veſſel, nerve, vein or artery is conferred thereto: fron” the -hearr, and 
therefore that eſpecially hath the honour to bear our rings. Which wasnot 
only the Chriſtian practice in Nuptiall contracts, but obſerved by heathens, 
{as Alexander ab Alexandro, Gellius, Macrobius and Pierius have delivered; as 
lately Levinus Lemnius hath confirmed, who affirms this peculiar veſſell to 
bean artery, and not a nerve, as Antiquity hath conceived ir ; adding more- 
over. that rings hereon pecnharly affe& the heart ; that in Lipothymies or 
ſnoundings he uſed the frication of this finger with ſaffron and gold ; that the 
ancient Phyſicians mixed up their Medicines herewith ; that this'is ſeldom or | 
thſt of all affefgted with the Gout, and when that becometh nodous, men 
continue not long after. Notwithſtanding all which we remain unſatisfied, 
3 can we think the reaſons alledged ſuthciently eſtabliſh the preheminency 
of this finger. DT UE - 
. For firſt, Concerning the praftice of antiquity, the cuſtome was not ge- 
gerall to wear their rings either on this hand or finger ; for it is ſaid, and 
|that emphatically in Jeremiah , $; farrit Feconias -filiuns Foarchim regis fude | 
annulus in mann dextra mea, inde eveilam eur : Though Coniah the ſon of 
Joachim King of Judah were the ſignet on my right hand, yet would Tplnck 
thee thence. So is it obſerved by Pliny that in the, portraits of their Gods 
the cings were worn onthe finger next the thumb ; that the Romans wore 
them alſo upon their little finger, as Nero is deſcribed in Petronius: ſome 
wore them on the middle finger as the ancient Gaules and Bricans, and ſome' 
upon the forefinger, as is deduceable from Julius Pollux, who names that ring 
Corionos. . | | 
Again, That the practice of the Ancients had any ſuch reſpe& of cordi- | 
jality or reference unto the heart, will much. be donbred if we 'conſider 
their rings were made of Iron ; ſuch was thar of Prometheus who is con- 
ceived the firſt that brought chem in uſe; ſo, as Pliny affirmeth,. for many 
yeares the Senators of Rome did not wear any rings of Gold: but the 
faves, wore generally. Iron rings untill their manumiſſion or preferment to 
ſome dignity. That the Lacedemonians continued therr Tron. rings unto his 
daies, Pliny alfo delivereth;. and ſurely they uſed few of Gold ; for be- 
fide that Lycurgus prohibited rhatmercall, we reade in Arhenzus, that ha- 
ving a deſire. to guild the face of Apollo, they enquired of the oracle where 
rey might purchaſe ſo much gold ; and were direQed unto Craſus King of 


Moreover whether the Ancients had any ſuch intention, the grounds which 
they conceived in vein, nerve or artery, are not to be juſtified, nor will 
inſpedion confirm a peculiar veſſell in this finger. For as Anatomy inform-' 
eth, the Baſtlrcawvein dividing into two branches below the cnbit, che out-' 
ward ſendeth two [urcles untorhe thumb, rwo unto the forefinger, and one | 
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Hiftor. Animal, 
lib. 1, 


| What a Plentifie 
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| pecially ſuch as having little bodies, have yer large cranies, and ſeem to | 


: - Boor a. | 
| ras; or that expreſſion in Jonah, concerning ſixſcore thouſand, that could} I 
aot diſcern between their right hand and their left,” 6r knew nor good from| i 
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: "Thar aſſertion alſo that man proportionally hath the largeſt brain, TR 
1canfeſlſe ſomewhat doybt ; and conceived it might have failed in birds, ef. 


comain much. brain, as Snipes, Woodcocks, &c.: but upon triall I bndeit{ : 
very true. The: brains of a man Archangelus and Bauhinus obſerve' x6}. _ 
weigh four pound, and ſometime five and an half. If therefore a man weigh | 
one hundred and fourty pounds, and his brain bur. five, his weight is 27. 
times as much as his braigh deducting the weight of that five pithl which is 
allowed for it. Now in a Snipe which weighed four ounces two dragmes, 
{I finde the brains to weigh but half a dragme ; ſo that the weight of the body 
( allowing for the brain exceeded the weight of the brain, ſixty ſeven times 
and an half. | | | | 
More controvertible it ſeemeth in the brains of Sparrows, whoſe cranies 
are rounder and ſo of larger capacity::: and moſt of all in the heads of birds, 
gpon the firſt formation in the.egge, «wherein the head ſeems larger then all 
the body, and the very eies almoſt as big aseither. A Sparrow in the totall 
we found to weigh ſeven dragmes and four and twenfy grains ; whereof the | 
head a dragme, but the brain not fifteen grains ; which anſwererh nor fully 
the proportion of the brain of man. And therefore it is tobetaken of the | 
whole head with the brains, when Scaliger objeReth that the head of a man is 


the fifteenth part of his body, that of a Sparrow,ſcarce the fift. 6 
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Cu AP, ITI. 
of Pleuriſics , 


| Her Pleuriſies areonly on the left (ide, is a popular Teneat, not only 


abſurd bur mg_—_—_ From the miſapprehenſion hereof, men omitting } - 
the opportunity of remedies, which otherwiſe they would not negle& 

Chiefly occaſioned by the ignorance of Anatomy and the extent of the 
part affected; which in an.exquiſite Pleurifie is determined to be the Skin 
or mfmbrane which jpveſteth the ribbes, for ſo it 'is defined, ſnflam- 
matio membrane coſtas. ſuccingentis ; An Inflammation, either {imple con-, 
ſiſting only of an hot and ſanguineous affluxion; orelie denominable from 
other humours, according to the predominancy of melancholy, Regme, 
er. choler. The veſſels whereby ho morbificall matter is derived unto 
this membrane, are either the aſcending branches. of the hollow veine , 
which diſperſe themſelves into the four upper ribbs.; - or elſe the Azygos, 
or veza fine pari, whoſe ſurcles are diſpoſed unto: the other lower. The 
membrane thus inflamed, is properly called Plewra ; from whence the diſcaſc 


{hath its name; and this inveſteth not only one fide, but overſpreadeth the 


cavity of the cheſt, and affordeth a common coat unto the parts contained 
En. : | ; . 

Now therefore the Pura being common unto both fides, itis not reaſo- 
mable ro the inflammation unto one, nor ſtrictly to determine it 15 | 
alwaiesinthe ſide ; bur @metimes before and behinde,thar is, inclining to the 
ſpine or breſtbone, for thither thiscoat extendeth ; and therefore with-equail 


propriety we may affirm, thatulcers of the lungs, or Apoſtems of the Þ 


doe |. 


jBoox 4- and Common ERROR 8. HET 
| do haryer oly in. cþe- left fide ; or that Ruptures are confinable unto-one | 7" 
Gde, whereas the peritoneum or rimme of the belly.may be broke, 'or'irs pers 
| farations relaxed in-eicher.. | | pg j-24 
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{lar veſſel, nerve, vein or artery is conferred thereto from”the -hearr, and 


\ [as Alexander ab AlJexandro, Gellius, Macrobius and Pierius have delivered; as 


{{\woundings he uſed the frication of this finger with ſaffron and gold ; that the 


{continue not long after. Notwithſtanding all which we remain unſatisfied, 


|wore them on the middle finger as the ancient Gaules and Britans, and ſome' 


| yeares the Senators of Rome did not wear any rings of Gold: but the 


|daies, Pliny alfo delivereth;_ and ſurely they uſed few of Gold ; for be- 
fide that Lycurgus. prohibited rhatmerrall, we reade in Athenzus, that ha- 


- j£th, the Baſircavenn dividing into two branches below the cnbit, che out-! 
ward ſenderh two [urcles untorhe thumb, rwo unto _ forefinger, and one | 
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Of the Ring- finger. 


A Nopinionthere is, which magnifies the. condition of the fourth finger 
of the left hand ; preſuming therein a cordiall refationy that a particu- 
therefore that eſpecially hath che honour to bear our rings. 'Which wasnert 
only che Chriſtian practice in Nuptiall contracts, but obſerved by heathens, 


lately Levinus Lemnius hath confirmed, who affirms this peculiar veſſell co 
beanartery, and not a nerve, as Antiquity hath conceived ir ; adding more- 
over that rings hereon pecnharly affe& the heart ; that in Lipothymies or 


ancient Phyſitians mixed up their Medicines herewith ; that this is ſeldomior 
laſt of all affeged with the Gout, and when that becometh nodous, men 


nor can we think the reaſons alledged ſutficiently eſtabliſh the preheminency 
of chis = & Le 
|. For firſt, Concerning the praftice of antiquity, the cuſtome was not ge- 

crall to wear their rings either on this hand or finger ; for it is ſaid, and 
that emphatically in Jeremiah , $7; fazrit Fecorias filius Foachim regis fude | 
aunulus in wanu dextra mea, inde eveilam exm : Though Coniah che fon of 
Joachim King of Judah were the ſignet on my right hand, yet would T pluck 
thee thence. - So is it obſerved by Pliny that in the, portraits of their Gods 
the cings were worn onthe finger next the thumb ; that the Romans wore 
them alſo upon their little finger, as Nero is deſcribed in Petronius : ſome- 


upon the forefinger, as is deduceable from Julius Pollux, who names that ring 
Corionos. 


their rings were made of Iron ; ſuch was thar of Prometheus who is con- 
ceived the firſt that brought chem in uſe; ſo, as Pliny affirmeth,- for many 


llaves, wore generally. Iron rings untill their manumiſſion or preferment to 
ſome dignity. That the Lacedemonians continued their Tron rings unto his 


ving a deſire.to guild the face of Apollo, they enquired of the oracle where 
rey might purchaſe ſo much gold ; and were direaed unto Craſus King of 
Moreover whether the Ancients had any ſuch intention, the grounds which 
ived in vein, nerve or artery, are not to be juſtified, nor 'will} 
confirm a peculiar veſſel! in this finger. For as: Anatomy inform» 


[ 


infpeQion 


3 unto} 


; Again, That the pratice of the Ancients had amy ſuch reſpe& of cordi-! | 
Jality or reference unto the heart, will much. be donbred if we 'conſider 
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Whence the 
nerves piocceds 


bir it divideth into two parts,the one running along the Radius, and paſſing by 


. Ancients conceived ; which is ſo farre from affording nerves ynto other parrs, i 


{condition that it cannot be extended alone and by it ſelf, but will be accom- 


nato-the middlefinger in-the inward fide; the other branch of the Baſilica} 
ſenderh one ſurcle unto the outſide of the middle finger, twounto the Ring,| 
and as many unto the little fingers; ſo that they allk-proceed from the Baſilica, | 
and are inequall numbers derived unto every one. In the ſame mannerare 
the branches of the axillary artery diſtributed into the hand;for below thecu-|_ 


the wreſt or place of the pulſe, is at the fingers ſubdivided into three branches; 
whereof the firſt 'conveieth two ſurcles unto the thumb, the ſecond as many 
tO the fore finger, and the-rthird one unto the middle finger ; the other or 
lower diviſion of the artery deſcendeth by the ulna, and furniſheth the other 
fingers ; that is the middle with oneſurcle, and the -ring and- little fingers 
with two. - As forthe nerves, they are diſpoſed much after the ſame manner, 
and have their originall from the brain, and' not the heart, as many of the; 


that it receiveth very few it ſelf from the (ixt conjugation, or pair of nerves in. 
the brain. ' 7 | | 

Laſtly, Theſe propagations betng communicated unto both hands, we have 
no greater reaſonto wear our rings on the left, then on the righr, nor are 
there cordiall conſiderations in the one; more then the other: And therefore 
when Foreſtus for the ſtanching of bloud makes uſe of Medicall applications 
unto the fourth finger, -he confines not that praQice unto the left, but varieth 
the ſide according to the noſtrill. bleeding. So in fevers, where the heart 
primarily ſuffereth, we apply medicines unto the wreſts of either arme; fo 
we touch the pulſe of both; and judge of the affetions of the heart by the one 
as well asthe other. And although in indiſpoſitions of liver or ſpleen, conſfi-| 
derations are made in Phlebotomy reſpe&tively to their ſituation ; - yet when 
the heartis affeted, menhave thought it as effeQuall to bleed on the right as 
the left; and although alſo it may be thought, a nearer reſpe&is to be had 
of the left, becauſe the great artery proceeds from the left ventricle, and ſo 
is nearer that arme ; it admits not that conſideration. For under the channell 
bones the artery divideth into two great branches, from which trunk or point 
of diviſion the diſtance unto either hand is equall, and the conſideration an- 
ſwerable. 

And therefore Macrobius diſcuſſing the point, hath alleadged anothet 
reaſon, athrming that the geſtation of rings upon this hand and finger, 
might rather be uſed for their convenieney and preſervation, then any cordiall 
relation. Forat firſt ( ſaith he ) it was both free and uſuall co wear. rings on|- 
either hand ; but after that luxury encreaſed, when pretious gems and rich| 
inſculptures were added, the cuſtome of wearing them on the right hand was} 
tranſlated unto the left ; for that hand .being lefſe emploied, thereby they 
were beſt preſerved. And forthe ſame reaſon 'they placed them on this fin- 
ger;. forthe thumb was too active a finger, and is commonly imploied with 
either of the reſt: the Index or fore finger was too naked whereto tro commit | 
their pretioſities, and hath the tuition of the thumb. ſcarce unto the ſecond 
joint ; the middle and little finger they rejeRed as extreams, and too big| 
or too little for their rings, and of all choſe out the fourth, as being leaff| 
uſed of any, as being guarded oneither ſide, and having in moſt this peculiar 


panied by ſome finger on either fide. And to this opinion aſſenterh Alexander 
ab Alexandro, Annulum nuptialem prior atas in ſimiſtra ferebat, crediderim ne 
AttEYeVerwyY. | | ps ; 

. Now that which begat or promoted the common opinion; was the com- 


mon-conceit that the heart was ſeated on the left-fide ; bur how farre- this} 
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is verified, we have before declared. The Egyptian practice hath _—_ 
yanced the fame, who umo this finper derived a nerve from the heart, 
and therefore the Prieſt anvinted the fame with pretious oyles before the 
altar. Bur how weak Anaromiſts they were, which were 1o good Embal-| 
| mers, we have already ſhewed. And thouph this reaſon took molt place, 
| | yethad they another which more commended that prafticez and that was 
the number whereof this finger was an Hieroplyphick. For by holding 
down the fourth finger of the left hand, while the reſt were-extended, rhey. 
fed the perfet and magnified number of fix. For as Pierius hath 

cally declared, Antiquity expreſſed numbers by the fingers. of 
hand ; on the left they accounted their dipirs and articulate qumbers ubcs 
an hundred, on the right hand hundreds and thouſands; the deprefling this 
fiager which in the left hand implied but fix, in the right indigitared ſux 
hundred. In this way of numeration may we conſtrue that of Juvenal cots 
cerning Neſtor, | 


"gt 
. 2 
b 


m— per rot ſetula mortem | 

Diſtalit, arg, [nos jam Aextrii computat anms.. ' 
And however it were intended, in this ſenſe it will be very elegant what is de+ 
livered of Wiſdome, Prov.3. Lengrh of Yaies isin her righc hand; and in her left 
hand riches and honour. 

As for the obſervation of Lemnins an eminent Phyſitian, concerning the | 
gowt, however it happened in his _— we may obſerve it otherwiſein 
ours; that is, that chiragricaſl perſons doe ſuffer in this finger as well as in 
the reſt, and ſometimes firſt of all, and ſometimes nod where elſe. And for 
the mixing up medicines herewith, it is rather anarguttent of opinion, then 
any Conſiderable effe&; and we as highly conceive of the praQtice in Dias 

_, that is inthe making of that plaiſter, to tirre it with the Nick of « 
me. 
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| Curuaye, VY. | 
of the right and left Hand, | . 


IT is alfd ſuſpirions, and not with that certainty to be teceived, what is e 
nerally beleeved —_— the right and left hand, that men naturally 
tnake uſe of the right, and that the uſe of the orher is a digreſſion or aber- 
'mtion from that way which nature generally intendeth. And truly we doe 
{not deny that almoſt all Nations have uſed this hand, and aſcribed a pre- 
beminence thereto: hereof a remarkable paſſage there is in the 48. of Geneeſis, 
And Jofeph took them both, Ephraim in his risht hand rowards Ifrack left 
hand, and Manaſſes in his teft hand towards Ifraels right hahd; and Iſrael 
ſtretched out his right hand and laid it upon Ephraims head, who was the | 
younger, and his left hand upon Manaſſes head, guiding his hands — 
Manaſſes was the firſt-born ; and when Joſeph fave that his farher laid tis 
righe hand upon the head of Ephraim, it diſpfeaſed him, and he held up his 
fathers hand to remove ic from Ephraims head unto Manaſſes head, and; 
joſeph faid, Not ſo my father, for this is the firſt-born, put thy right hand: 
apon his head : The like appeareth from the ordinance of Moſ&in the co 
. | ferration of their Prieſts,” Then ſhalt rhon kill che Ram, and take of ts 
blond, and pur ic _— rip of the right eare of Aaron, und upon the tip 
of the right eare of his ſores, and upon the churn of rhe right hand, and 
_ ; T —_— Rn 
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] Whencethe dex- 
trall aRivity in 
men proceeds, 


Bevjamin filius 
dextre. 


{ upon the great-toe of the right foot, and ſprinkle the' bloud on the Altar 
round about : That the Perſians were wont herewith to plighe their faith, is 
teſtified by Diodorus : That the Greeks and Romans made uſe hereof, beſide 
the teſtimony of divers Authors, is evident from their cuſtom of diſcum- 
bency at their meales, which was upon their left fide, for ſo their right hand 
was free, and ready for all ſervice. Nor was this only in uſe with divers Na- 
tions of men, but was the cuſtome of whole Nations of women, as is de- 
duceable from the Amazones in the amputation of their right breaſt, whereby 
they had the freer uſe of their bow. All which doe feem to declare a natu- 
'rall preferment of the one unto motion before the other ; wherein norwith- 
ſtanding in ſubmiſſion to future information, we are unſatisfied unto.great du- 
bitation. 
For firſt, If there were a determinate prepotency in the right, and ſuch 
as. ariſeth from a conſtant root in nature, we might expe the ſame in 0- 
ther animals, whoſe parts are alſo differenced by dextrality ; wherein not- 
withſtanding we cannot diſcover a diſtint and complying account ; for we 
finde not that Horſes, Buls or Mules, are generally ſtronger on this fide. As 
for animals whoſe forelegs more ſenſibly ſupply the uſe of armes, they hold, 
if not an equality in both, a prevalency oft times inthe other, as Squirrels, 
Apes, and Monkeys ; the ſame is alſo diſcernible in Parrets ; and men obſerve 
that _e eye of a Tumbler is biggeſt, not conſtantly in one, bur in the bear- 
ing ſide. FRE 4 
"Thar there is alſo in men a naturall prepotency in the right, we cannot with 
conſtancy. affirm, if we make obſervation in children; who permitted the 
freedome of-both, doe oft times confine unto the left, and are not without 
great: difficulty reſtrained from it. And therefore this prevalency is either 


uncertainly' placed- in the laterality, or cuſtome determines its indifferency. 
Which is the reſolution of Ariſtotle in that Probleme, which enquires wh 
the right ſide being better then the left, is equall in the ſenſes? becauſe, ſait 
he, the right and left doe differ by uſe and cuſtome, which have no place in 
the ſenſes, Forright and left as parts inſervient unto the motive faculty, are 
differenced by degrees from uſe and aſſuefacion, according whereto the 
one grows ſtronger, and oft times bigger then the other. But in the ſenſes 
it is otherwiſe ; for they acquire not their perfeftion by uſe or cuſtome, 
but at the'firſt we equally hear and ſee with one eye, as well as with ano- 
ther. And: therefore, were this indifferency permitted, or did not inſtitu- 
tion, but Nature determine dextrality, there would be many more Scevolaes 
then are delivered in ſtory ; nor needed we to draw examples of the left, from 
the ſonnes of the right hand ; as wereade of ſeven thouſand inthe Army.of 
the Benjamites. ' True itis, that although there bean indifferency in either, or 
a prevalency indifferent in one, yet is it moſt reaſonable for uniformity, and 
ſundry reſpeQive uſes,that men ſhould apply themſelves to the conſtant uſe of 
one; for there will otherwiſe ariſe anomalous diſturbances in m:nuall actions, 
not only incivil and artificiall, but alſo in Military affairs, and the ſeverall| 
actions of watre. | + 

Secondly, The grounds and reaſons alleadged for the right, are not ſatis- 
factory, and afford no reſt in. their decifion. Scaliger finding a defe& in the 
reaſon of Ariſtotle, introduceth one of no leffe deficiency himſelf; Ratio 


materials (ſaith he) [angninis crafſitudo ſimul c& multitudo, that is, the 
reaſon of the vigour of this ſide, is the crallitude and plenty of bloud; but 
this is no way ſufficient ; for the craflitude or thicknaſſe of bloud, affordeth 
no reaſon why one arme ſhould be enabled before the other, and the plenty 


| thereof, why both nor enabled equally. Fallopius is of another conceit, 


deducing | 
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'perſwaſory ; for the Azygos commmnnicates no branches unto the armes or 
[legs on eirher ſide, but diſperſeth' into the ribs on both, and in its deſcent 


;  deducing thereaſon from che Azygos or vena fine pari, a large and confide-| 
| [able veine ariſing out of the cava or hallow veine, before it enters the right 
'yentricle of the heart, and placed only in the right ſide. But neither is this 


doth furniſh the left Emulgent with one veine, and: the*firſt veine' of 'the 


loines on the right ſide with another; which manner of derivation doth 
not conferre a peculiar addition unto cither. Calius Rodiginus undertakir 
ro give areaſon of Ambidextersand left-handed men, delivereth a third opt- 
'nion: Men, faith he, are Ambidexters, and uſe both harids alike, when 
[the hear of the heart doth plentifully diſperſe into the left fide, and that of 
| the Liver into the right, and the ſpleen be alſo much dilaced ;-bur men-are | 
left-handed when ever it happeneth that the heart and Liver are ſeated' on 
the left ſide, or when the Liver is on the right fide, yet ſo obduced and 
covered with thick skins, that it catinot diffuſe its vercue into the right: 
' Which reaſons are no way fatisfatory ; for herein the ſpleen is injuſtly 
introduced to invigorate the ſiniſter fide, which being dilated ic would 
rather iniirm and debilitate. As for any tunicles or skins which ſhould 
hinder the Liver from enabling the dextrall parts; we muſt not conceive 
ic diffuſeth its vertue by meer irradiation, but by its veines-and proper veſ- 
ſels, which common skins and teguments cannor impede. And for the ſeat | 
of the heart and Liver in one ſide whereby men become left-handed, it hap- 
peneth too rarely to countenance an effet ſo common ; for the ſear of the 
Liver on the left ſide is very monſtrous, and ſcarce at all tobe met within 
the obſervations of Phyſitians. Others not conſidering ambidextrous and 
left handed men, doe totally ſubmit unto the efficacy of the Liver ; which 
though ſeated on the right ſide, yet by the ſubclavian diviſion doth equidi- 
ſtantly communicate its activity unto either arme z nor will ir ſalve the doubts 
of obſervation; for many are right-handed whoſe Livers are weakly conſti- 
tuted, and many uſe the left, in whom that part is ſtrongeſt ; and we obſerve 
_ Apes and other animals, whoſe Liveris in the right, no regular prevalence 
therein. 

| And therefore the brain, eſpecially the ſpinall marrow, which is but the 
brain prolonged, hath a fairer plea hereto; for theſe are the principles of mo- 
tion,wherein dextrality conſiſts ; and are divided within and without the Cra- 
ny- By which diviſion tranſmitting nerves reſpe@ively unto either ſide ; ac- 
cording to the indifferency, or originall and native prepotency, there ariſeth 
an equality in both, or prevalency in either fide. And ſo may it be made our, 


what _ thay wonderat, why ſome moſt aRively uſe the contrary arme 
and leg; for the vigour of the one dependeth upon the upper part of the ſpine, 
but the other upon the lower. g | 
And therefore many things are Philoſophically delivered concerm 
right and left, which admit of ſome ſuſpenſion. That a woman upon a ma 
culine conception adyanceth herright leg, will not be found to anſwer ſtrict 
obſervation; That males are conceived in the right ſide of che womb, fe- 
males in the left, though generally delivered, and ſupported by-ancient te- 
ſtimony, will make no infallible account ; it happening ofc times that males 
and females doe lie upon both ſides, and Hermaphrodites for ought we know 
on either. It is alſo fuſpitious what is delivered concerning the right and 
left teſticle, that males are begotten from the one, and females from the 
other. For though the left ſeminall veine proceedeth fromthe Emulgent, 
and is therefore conceived to carry down a ſerous and feminine matter”; 
| yet the ſeminall. Arteries which fend forth the active materials, are both 
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| dexived from the great Artery. Beſide, this originall of the left veine wax 
thus contrived, to avoid the pulſation of the great Artery, over which ix 
' muſt have paſſed to attainunto the teſticle. Nor can we eaſily inferre ſuch 
different effects from the divers ſituation of parts which have one end and 
office; for in the kidneys which have one office, the right is ſeated lower 
then the left, whereby it lieth free, and giveth way unto the Liver ; and 
therefore alſo thatway which is delivered for maſculine generation, tg9 make 
a ſtrait ligature about the left teſticle, thereby to intercept the evacuation of 
that part, deſerveth conſideration. For one ſufficeth unto generation, as 
hath been obſerved inſemicaſtration, and oft times in carnous ruptures... Be» 
fide, the ſeminall ejaculation proceeds not immediatly from the teſticle, but 
| from the ſpermatick glandules ; and therefore Ariſtotle affirms ( and reaſon 
.cannot deny) that alchough there be nothing diffuſed from the teſticles, an 
Horſe or Bull may generate after caſtration ; that is, from the ſtock and re- 
mainder of ſeminall matter,already prepared and ſtored up in the Proſtates or 
Slandules of generation. | 

'Fhirdly, Although we ſhould concede a right and left in Nature, yet in 
this common and received account we may erre from the proper acception; 
miſtaking one ſide for another ; calling that in man and other animals the 
right which is the left, and that the left which is the right, and that in ſome 
things right and left, which is not properly either. | 

For firſt the right and left, are not defined by Philoſophers according ta 


conſtant fite in each ; as though that ſhould be the right in one, which upon 
confront or facing ſtands athwart or diagonially unto the other ; but were 
| diſtinguiſhed according to the aQivity and predominant locomotion upon 
either fide. Thus Ariſtotle in his excellent Tra de inceſſu animaliam, aſcri- 
beth ſix poſitions unto animals, anſwering the three dimenſions ; which he 
; determineth not by ſite or poſition unto the heavens, but by their faculties 
'and functions ; and theſe are Imum ſummum, Ante Retro, Dextra & Si 
#iſtra : that is. the ſuperiour part, where the aliment is received, that the 
lower extream, where itis laſt expelled ; ſo he termeth a man a plant inverted ; 
for he ſuppoſeth the root of a tree the head or upper part thereof, whereby 
[it receiveth its aliment, alchough therewith it reſpe4s the Center of the | 
earth, but with-the other the Zenith; and rhis poſition is anſwerable unto 
longitude. Thoſe parts are anterior and meaſure profundity, where the fen- 
ſes, eſpecially the eies are placed, and thoſe poſterior which are oppoſite 
hereunto. The dextrous and {iniſtrous parts of the body make up the latt- 
tude ; and are not certainand inalterable like the other ; for that, ſaith he, is | 
the righe ſide, from whence the motion of the body beginneth, that is, the 
aQive or moving ſide ; but that the ſiniſter which is the weaker or more qui- 
eſcent part. Of the ſame determination were the Platonicks and Pythago- 
rians before him; who conceiving the heavens an animated body, named 
| the Eaſt the right or dextrous part, from whence began their motion: and 
thus the Greeks from whence the Latines have borrowed their appellation, | 
have named this hand JxZ:2, denominating it not from the ſite,but office, from 
» --=qp, pk that is, the hand which receiveth, or is uſually implied in that 
n. 
| Now upon theſe grounds we are moſt commonly miſtaken, defining that 
by fituation which they determined by motion ; and giving the term of righr 


cy are finiſtrouſly diſpoſed, and divers continue all their life  Az«e}, that is, 
left. handed, and have but weak and imperfeR uſe of the right ; now unto 


common acception, that is, reſpetively from one man unto another, or any | 


hand to that which doth nor properly admit it, For firſt, Many in their infag- | 


theſe | 
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! cheſe that hand is properly the right,and not the other eſteemed ſo by ſituation. 
-Thus may Ariſtotle be made out, when he afftirmeth the.right claw of Crabs 
' and Lobſters is biggeſt, if we take the right for che moſt vigorous ſide, and 
not regard the relarive ſituation ; for the one is generally bigger then the o- 
ther, yet not alwaies upon the ſame ſide. So may it be verified what is deli: 
 vered by Scaliger in his Comment, that Palſies doe oftneſt happen upon the 
left fide, if underſtood inthis ſenſe ; the moſt vigorous part proteQting it ſelf, 
' and protruding the matter upon the weaker and leffe reſiſtive ride. And thus 
the Law of Common-Weales, that cut off the right hand of MakefaQors, if 
' | Philoſophically execured, is impartiall ; otherwiſe the amputation nor equally 
{puniſherh all. _ : ; | 
|: Someare 33:Nz21, that is, ambidexterous or-right-handed on both ſides ; 
which happeneth only unto-ſtrong and Athlericall bodies, whoſe heat and-ſpis 
'| rits are able to-afford an ability unto both. And therefore Hippocrates faith; 
that women are not ambidexterous, that 1s, nor ſo oftenas men ; for ſomeare 
found,” which indifferently make uſe of both. And ſo may Ariſtotle fay, that 
only man ambidexter ; of this conſtitution was Aſteropzus in Homer, and Par- 
thenopeus the Theban Captain in Statius ; and of the ſame doe ſome con- 
ceive our Father Adam ro-have been, as being perfectly framed, and ina con- 
ſtitution admitting leaſt defe&t. Now in theſe men the right hand is on both 
fides, and that 1s not the left which is oppoſite unto the right according to. 
common acception. | | 
: Again, Some are 8922-52251 as Galen hath expreſſed : that is, Ambilevous 
or- left-handed on both fides; ſuch as with agility and vigour have not the 
aſe of either ; who are not gymnaſtically compoſed ; nor actively uſethoſe 
parts. Now in theſe thereis no right hand: of this conſtitution are. many 
women, and ſome men; who though they accuſtome themſelves unto 
either hand, doe dexterouſly make ufe of neither. And therefore although 
the Politicall advice of Ariſtotle be very good, that men'ſhould accuſtome 


performance thereof be generall ; for though there be many found that can. 
uſe both, yet will there divers remain that can ſtrenuouſly make uſe of 
neither. SDA ho Res | 
Laſtly, Theſe lateralities in man are not only fallible, if relarively deter- 
min&d unto each other, but made in reference unto the heavens and quarters 
of the Globe : for thoſe parts are nor capable of theſe conditions in them- 
ſelves, nor with any certainty reſpeftively derived -from'us; nor. from them 
tous again. And fiſt in regard of their proper nature, the heavens admit 
not theſe ſiniſter and dexter reſpects; there being in them no diverſity or 
difference, bur a ſimplicity of parts, and 'equigormity in motion continually} 
ſucceeding each other.; ſo that from what pornt ſoever we compute, the ac- 
count will be common-unto the whole circalarity. And therefore though it 
; be plauſible, it is not of conſequence hereto what is delivered by Solinus, 
| That man was therefore a Microcoſme or little world, becauſe rhe dimen- 
' fions of his poſitions were anſwerable unto the greater. :For as in the hea- 
vens the diſtance of the North and Southern pole, which are eſteemedthe' 
; faperiour and inferiour points, is equall unto the ſpace between the Eaſtand 
; Weſt, accounted the dextrous and ſiniſtrous parts thereof ;- fo is italfo\n; 
'man: for the extent of his fathome or diſtance: betwixt the extremity of 'the' 
fingers of either hand upon expanſion, is equall unto the ſpace between the 
fole of the foot and the crown. But this doth but petionarily inferre a dex- 
'trality inthe heavens, and we may as reaſonably conclude a right and left la- 


|terality in the Ark or nayall edifice of Noah. For the length thereof was | 


Z 2 thirty 


Apt-for con» 
| tention, 


| Strongly or fit for 
corporal exerciſes 


themſelves to the command of either hand; yet cannot the execution'or | 
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| monly uſed, yet hath it no regular or certain root in nature. Since it is not 
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thirty cubits, the breadth fifty, and the heighrh or profundiry thirty ; which! 
well agreeth unto the proportion of man ; whoſe length, thar is a perpendicy- 
lar from the vertex unto the {ole of the foot is ſextuple unto his breadth, or x 
right line drawn from the ribs of one fide ro another ; aud decuple unto his | 
profundity ; that is, a direc line berween the breaſt bone and the ſpine. 

Again, They receive not theſe conditions with any aſſurance or ſtability 
from our ſelves. For the relative foundations and points of denomination, are 


not fixed and certain, but variouſly deſigned according to imagination. The 
Philoſopher accounts that Eaſt from whence rhe: heavens begin their motion. 
The Aſtronomer regarding the South and Meridian Sun, cals that the dex- 
trous part of heaven which reſpeceth his right hand ; and that is the Weſt. 
Poets reipecing the Weſt aſlign the name of right unto the North, which re- 
gardeth their right hand ; and ſo muſt that of Ovid be explained, »r4, due 
dextra zone roridemg, ſiniſtra. But Augurs or Sourhſayers turning their face 
| tothe Eaſt, did make the right in the South ; which was alſo obſerved by the 
Hebrews and Chaldzans. Now if we name the quarters of heaven reſpectively 
unto our ſides, it will be no certain or invariable denomination. For if we call 
that the right ſide of heaven which is ſeared Eaſterly unto us, when we re- 
gard the Meridian Sun; the inhabitants beyond the Xquator and Southern 
Tropick when they face us regarding the Meridian, will contrarily define it, 
for unto them, the oppoſite part of heaven will reſpe& the lefr, and the Sun 


And thus have we at large declared that although the right be moſt com- 


confirmable from other animals: Since in children it ſeems either indifferent 
or more favourable in the other ; bur more reaſonable for uniformity in aQi- 
on that men accuſtome unto one : Since the grounds and reaſons urged for it 
do no way ſupport it : Since if there be a right and ſtronger ſide in nature,yet 
may we miſtake 1nits denomination; calling that the right which'is the left, 
_—_ the left which is the right. Since ſome have one right, ſome both, ſome 
neither. And laſtly, Since theſe affections in man are nor only fallible in re- 
lation unto one another, but made alſo in reference unto the heavens ; they 
being not capable of theſe conditions in themſelves, nor with any certainty 
from us, nor we from them again. | 

And therefore what admiflion we owe unto many conceptions concerning 
right and left requireth circumſpetion. That is, how farre we ought to re- 
lye upon the remedy 1n Kiranides, that is, the left eye of an Hedgehog fried 


in oyle to procure ſleep, and the right foot ofa frog ina Deers skin for the 
wt; orthatto dream of the loſſe of right or left rooth preſageth the death 
of male or female kindred, acg@rding to the doftrine of Artemidorus. What 
verity there is in that numerall conceit inthe laterall divifion of man by even 
and odde, aſcribing the odde unto the right fide, and even unto.the left; and 
ſo by parity or imparity of letters in mens names to determine misfortunes on 
either (ide of their bodies ; by which accountin Greek numeration Hephzſtus 
or Vulcan was lame in the right foot, and Anibal loſt his right eye. And laſt- 
ly, what ſubſtance there is in that Auſpiciall principle, and fundamentall do- 
Gline of Ariolation, that the left hand is ominous, and that good things doe 
ſiniſtrovſly upon us ; becauſe the left hand of man reſpeced the right 

of the Gods, which handed their favours unto us. ' 


CHAP. 


| Boox 4. and Common ERRORS. 


Cu A p,* VI. 
| Eo of Swimming, 


* Hat men ſwim naturally,if nor diſturbed by fear ; that men being drowt- 
ed and funk, do float the ninth day when their gall breaketh ; that 
women drowned ſwim prone, but men ſupine, or upon.their backs; are po- 
pular affirmations, whereto we cannot aſſent. And firſt, that man ſhould 
wim naturally, becauſe we obſerve it is no leſſon unto others, we cannot 
well conclude; for other animals ſwim irr the ſame manner as they goe, and 
need no other way of motion for natationin the water, then for progreſſion 
upon the land. And this is true whether they move per /atera, that is, two 
legs of one ſide together, which is Tollutation or ambling ; or per. diametrum, 
lifting one foot before, and the croſſe foot behinde, which is ſuccuſfation 
or trotting ; or whether per frontem or quadratum; as Scaliger termes it, up- 
on a ſquare baſe, the legs of both ſides moving together, as Frogs and ſalient 
animals, which is properly called leaping. For by theſe motions they are able 
to ſupport and impell themſelves in the water, without alteration inthe ſtroak 
of their legs, or poſition of their bodies. . 

But with man it is performed otherwiſe : for in regard of ſite he alters his 
naturall poſture and twimmerh prone, whereas he walketh ereXt. Apain, in 
progreſſion the arms move parallel! to the legs, and the arms and legges unto 
each other ; but innatation they interſe& and make all ſorts of _— And 
{laſtly, in progreſſive motion, the arms and legges do move ſucceſflively, but 
1A natation both rogether ; all which aptly to perform, and fo as to ſup- 
port and advance the body, is a point of art, and ſuch as ſome in their 
young and docile years could never attain. But although it be acquired by 
art, yet is there ſomewhat more of nature in it then we oblerve in other habits, 
nor will ir ſtrictly fall under that definition; for once obtained ir is not to 
be removed ; nor is there any who from diſuſe did ever yet forget it. 

Secondly, That perſons drowned ariſe and float the ninth day when their 
gall breakerh, isa queſtionable determination both inthe time and cauſe. 
For the time of floating, it is uncertain according tothe time of putrefaRtion, 
which ſhall retard or accelerate according to the ſubject and feafon of the 
year, for as we obſerved cats and mice will arife unequally and at different 
times, though drowned art the fame. Such as are fart do commonly float 
ſooneſt, for their bodies ſooneſt ferment, and that ſubſtance approacherh 
neareſt unto air: and this is one of Ariſtotles reaſons why dead Eeles 
will not float, becauſe fairh he, they have but flender bellies, and lir-| 
tle far. | 

As for the cauſe, iris not ſo reaſonably imputed unto the breaking of the 
gall as the putrefaction of the body, whereby the unnaturall heat prevail- 
ing, the putrifying parts doe ſuffer a rurgeſcence and inflation, and becoming 


of the water. And this is alſo evidenced in egges, whereof the ſound ones 
fink. and ſuch as are addled ſwim, as doe alſo thoſe which are termed hy- 
penemia or winde-egges; and this is alſo a way to ſeparate ſeeds, whereof 
ſuch as are corrupted and ſterill, ſwim ; and this agreeth not only' unto the 
ſeed of plants lockt up and capſulated in their hasks, bur alſo uncothe ſperm 
and feminall humour of man ; for fuch a paſſage hath Ariſtocle upon the In- 


aery and ſpumous affe& to approach the ayr, and afcend unto the ſurface | 


quiſttion and teſt of its fertility. bs 
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* Ofthe cauſe | We ceaſe to 'diſcourſe, leſt we undertake to afford a reaſon of the * golden 
whereof much | tooth, that is, to invent oraſſigna cauſe, when we remain unſatisf2d or unaf(- 
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| That the breaking of the gall is not the cauſe hereof experience hath in-|. 
formed us. For opening the abdoygen, and taking out the gall incats and| 
mice, they did notwithſtanding ariſe : and becauſe we had read in Rhodigi-| 
nus of a Tyrant, who to prevent the emergencie of murdered bodies did uſe} 
to cut off their lungs, and found mens mindes poſſeſſed with this reaſon, 
we committed ſome unto the water without lungs, which notwithſtanding 
floated with the others. And ro complezt the experiment, although we 
took out the guts and bladder, and alſo perforated the Cranium, yet would 
they ariſe, though ina longer time. From theſe obſervations in other ani- 
; mals, it may not be unreaſonable to conclude the ſame in man, who is too 
noble a ſubje&t on whom to makethem expreſly, and the caſuall opportunity 
roo rare almoſt to make any., Now if any ſhall ground this effe& from gall 
or choler,: becauſe it is the pigheſt humour and will be above the reſt ; or 
being'the fiery humour will readieſt ſurmount the water, we muſt con- 
feſſe inthe common putreſcence it may. promote elevation, which the break- 
ing of the bladder of gall; fo ſmall a part in man, cannot conſiderably ad- 
vantage. 2 2] TEE Lg 

Laffly: That women drowned float prone, that is with their bellies down- 
ward, but men ſupine or upward, is an aſſertion wherein the hor; or point 
it ſelf is dubions; and were it true, the reaſon alledged for it is of no vali- 
dity- The reaſon yet currant was firſt expreſſed by Pliny, vezri pudori de- 
fanttoram parcente aatura, nature modeſtly ordaining this poſition t9 con- 
ceal the ſhame of the dead ; -which hath been taken up by Solinus, Rhodi- 

Sinus, and many more. This indeed (as Scaliger.termeth it ) is ratio civils 
non philoſophica, ſtrong enough for morality or Rhetoricks, not for Philoſo- 
phy or Phyficks : for firſt, in nature the concealment of ſecret parts is the 
famein both ſexes, and the ſhame of their reveal equa!l: ſo Adam upon the 
| taſte of the fruit was aſhamed of his nakedneſſe as well as Eve : and fo like- 
| wiſe in America and. countries unacquainted with: habits, where modeſty 
| conceals theſe parts in one ſex, it doth ir alſo in the other ; and therefore 
had this- been the intention of nature, not only women bur men alſo had 
ſwimmed downwards ; the poſture in reaſon beings common unto both where 
the intent is alſo common. - 

Again, While herein we commend the modeſty, we condemn the wiſdom 
of nature : for that prone poſition we make her contrive unto the woman, 
were beſt agreeable unto the man, in whom the ſecret parts are very anteri- 
our. and more diſcoverablein a ſupine and upward poſture. And therefore 
Scaliger declining this reaſon hath recurred unto another from the difference 
of partsin both ſexes; 20d ventre vaſto ſunt mulicres plenog, inteſtints, 1- 
tag, minus impletur & ſubſidet, inanior maribus quibus nates preponderant : 
If ſo, then men with great bellies will loat downward, and only Callipygz 
and women largely compoſed behinde, upward. But. Anatomiſts obſerve 
that to make the larger cavity for the Infant, the hanch bones in women, 
and conſequently the parts appendant are more protuberant then they are 
[in men. They who aſcribe the cauſe unto the breaſts of women, take not 
away the doubt ; for they reſolve not, why children float downward who 
are-included in that. ſex, though not in the reaſon alledged.. But hereof 


| ſured of the effeR. | 

That a Mare will ſooner drown then an Horſe,though commonly opinion'd, 
' isnot I fear experienced : nor is the ſame obſerved, in the drowning of whelps 
; and kitlins, Butthata man cannot ſhut or open his eyes under water, eaſie 
[:--ri experiment 
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experiment may convict. Whether Cripples and: mptilated perſons, who 
py loft the oveareſ} part of their rhighs, will not fink bur float, their lungs 
being ablerco waft up their hadies, which are in qthers ayerpeiſed by the 
hinder legges ; we have not made experiment, Thus much we obſerve, that 
animals drown dawnwards, and the fame is obſeryeable in Frogges, when 
the hinder legges are cyt off, But inthe air moſt ſeem to pore betilong 
from high places, howeyer Vulcan chrown from heaven, be made £9 fall on 


his feet- 


m—_— —————_——___—_—__ 


Cuare VII. 
© Concerning Weight. * 


} 


T Hat men weigh heavier dead then alive, if experiment hath not failed us, 
Tr cannot reaſonably grant. For though the criall hereof cannot ſo well 
|be made on the body of Man, nor will the difference be ſenſible in the abate of 
{cruples or dragmes, yer can we not confirm the ſame in leſſer anjmalls from 
whence the inference is gaod ; and the affirmative of Pliny faith ghar it is true 
inall: for exactly weighing and ſtrangling a Chicken in the Scales ; upon an 
immediate ponderation, we could diſcover no ſenſible difference in weight ; 
bur ſuffering it to lie eight or ten howres, untill it grew perfectly cold, is 
{weighed molt ſenſibly lighter ; the like we attempted,and verified in Mice,and 
performed their trials in Scales that would turn upon the eighth or tenth part 
ofa grain. 

Now whereas ſome alledge that fpirits are light ſubſtances, and natyrally 
deſtitute contra a greater gravity ; although we concede that ſpirits are light, 
comparatively unto the body, yet that they are abſolutely ſo, or haveng 


ſpirits are middle ſubſtances between the ſoul and body, they muſt admit of 
fome corporiety which ſuppoſeth weight or gravity. Belide, in carcaſſes 
warme and bodies newly diſanimated, while tranſpiration remaineth, there 
doe exhale and breathe out vaporous and fluid parts, which carry away ſome 
power of gravitation. Which though we allow, we doe not make anſwerzr 

le unto hving expiration; and therefore the Chicken or Mice were not {9 
by being dead, as they would have been after ten hqures kept alive ; for in 
|th# ſpace a man abateth many ounces. Nor if it had ſlept, for in'thas ſpace 

of ſleep, a man will ſometimes abate faurty ounces; nor if it had been in the 
middle of ſummer, for then a man weigheth ſome pounds leſſe then in the 


Sancorius, a 

Again, Whereas men affirm they perceive an addition of ponderofity in 
dead bodies, comparing them uſually unto blocks and ſtones, whenſoever 
they lift or carry them ; this acceſſlonall prepanderancy is rather in appear- 
ance then reality. For being deſtitute of any motion, they conferre no re- 
ef unto.che Agents or Elevators ; which makes us meer wich the ſame cop- 


the faculty locomotiye ſeems aboliſhed; as may be obſerved 1n. she life 


lwoundings, | 


o 
pee Ss 


aſcending doe elevate and waft the body upward, whereof dead hagies being, 


weight at all, we cannot readily allow. For ſince Philoſophy atfirmeth rhat | 


plaints of gravity in animated and DAE bodies, where che nerves blade, and 
or ſupporting of perſons anebriared, Apopleftical, arin Epothymigs aut 


height of winter; according to experience, and, the ſtatick aphoriſmes of | 


| | Vanyaxre alſo of opinion, and ſome learned Men maintaia, «Lat manurs 
v 1ghter 
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| rather ſome encreaſe, asin the refining of metals, in the teſt of bone aſhes, 


| Miſtake may be made in this way of triall, when che Antimony is not weighed 
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lighter after meales then before, and that by a ſupply and addition of ſir 
obſcuring the groſle ponderofity of the alimentr ingetted ; bur the contra 


And we conceive men may miſtake if they diſtinguiſh not the ſenſe of ny 


addition; butaman in the morning is lighter in the ſcale, becauſe'in ſle 
ſome pounds have perſpired; and is alſo lighter unto himſelf, becauſe heis 
refected. | 

And to ſpeak ſtrialy, a man that holds his breath is weightier while his 
lungs are full, then upon expiration. For a bladder blown is weighter then 
one empty, and if it contain a quart, expreſſed, and emptied ic will abate 
about half a grain ; and we ſomewhat miſtruſt the experiment of a pumice- 
ſtone taken up by Montanus, in his Comntent upon Avicenna, where decla- 
ring how the rarity of parts, and numeroſity of pores, occaſioneth a light- 
neſſe in bodies, he affirms that a pumice-ſtone powdered, is lighter then one 
entire ; which is an experiment beyond 'our fatistattion ; for beſide that 
j abatement can hardly be avoided in the Trituration ; if a bladder of good 
| Capacity will ſcarce include a grain of air, a pumice of three or four dragmes, 
cannot be preſumed to contain the hundred part thereof ; which will not 
; be ſenſible upon the exacteſt beames we uſe. Nor is it to be taken ſtrialy 
; What is delivered by the learned Lord Verulam, and referred unto further 
; experiment ; That a diſſolution of Iron in Aqua fortzs, will bear as good 
; weight as their bodies did before, CY a great deale of waſte 
' by a thick vapour that iſſuerth during the nooags or we cannot finde.it to 
hold neither in. Iron nor Copper, which is diflolved with lefſe ebullicion; 
and hereaf we made triall in Scales of good exaAneſle; wherein if there be 
a defe&, or ſuch as will not turn upon quarter graines, there may be frequent 
miſtakes in experiments of this nature. But ſtranger is thar, and by the fa- 
vourableſt way of triall we cannot make out what is delivered by Hamer 
Poppies, that Antimony calcin'd or reduced to aſhes by a burning glafſe, 
although itemit a groſſe and ponderous exhalation, doth rather exceed then 
abate irs former gravity. Nevertheleſſe, ſtrange it is, how very little and 
almoſt inſenſible Trommat: there will be ſometimes in ſuch operations, ot 


according to experience; and ina burnt brick, as Monſieur de Clave affirmeth. 


immediately upon the calcination ; but permitted the air, it imbibech che 
humidity thereof, and ſo repaireth its gravity. 


I —— En 


Cray, VIII. 
of the paſſage of Meat and Drink. 


Y there are different paſſages for Meat and Drink, the Meat or dry ali- 
-& ment deſcending by the one, the Drink or moiſtning vehicle by the other, 


for the ſame was affirmed by Plato, maintained by Euſtathius in Macrobius, 
and is deducible from Eratoſthenes, Eupolis and Euripides. Now herein men 
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hereof we have found inthe triall of ren Yes in different ſex and ages. 


| untothemſelves, and in regard of the ſcale or deciſion of rrutination. For zf- | 
| ter a draught of wine a man may ſeem lighter in himſelf from ſudden refeRi- | 
on, -aſthough he be heavier in the balance, from a corporall and ponderoys | 


is a popular Tenent in our daies, but was the aſſertion of learned men of old ;| 


contradi& experience, not well underſtanding Anatomy, and the uſe of parts'| - 
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I | [Bo Onx'4. and: Common Exxnons;. | io | 
{ For-at che throar there are: two-cavities\ox:coridudting; xts; the one the. ages 


| | eſophagus or pallet; ſeated! next the ſpine, :a|part offietall- unto nutrixion, 
\ [and TA ale ialiqont borh wet. and dry{is conveyed. o the Homack: 
| the other ( bo which *ris conceived the Drink doth paſſe) is the:weazon, 
ronghartery, ' or winde-pipe, a part inſervient to voice and- reſpiration ;. for _ 
chereby the air deſcendeth into the lungs, and is communicated-umto 'the bE 
heart: And therefore all animals that breath orhave lungs, /haveal@ rhe wea- | 
20n ; bur many have the gullet or feeding channell, which: haye no lungs of 
winde-pipe ; as fiſhes which have gils, whereby the heartis refrigerated ; for 
ſuch thereof as have lungs and -reſpiration, are not without the weazon, as 
' } Whales and ceraceous animals. db on ria, BE 
- Again, Beſide theſe parts deſtin'd' to divers offices; thete is peculiar pro- 
'vifion for the' winde-pipe; that 415, - a cartilagineous flap-upon: the opening 
of the Larinx or throttle, which hath an open'caviry for rhe admiſſion of rhe 
airz-burleſt thereby either meat or drink ſhould (deſcend, Providence hath 
placed the Epiglottis, Ligala, or flap like an Ivy leaf, which: alwaies: clo+ 
ſeth when we ſwallow, or whenthe-meart and drink paſſeth overir into the 
guller. Which part although all have nor that breathe, as all cetaceous and 
oviparous animals, yet is the-weazon ſecured ſome. other way ; and there- 
fore in Whales that breathe, leſt che water ſhould ger into the lungs, an 
ejection thereof is contrived by a Fiſtula or ſpour at the head. And there- | 
fore alſo though birds have no Epiglottis, yet. can they ſo contract the OT 
rime or chink of their Larinx, as to prevent: the. admiſſion of wet or dry _— —— 
ingeſted ; either whereof getting in occaſioneth a cough, untill ir be ejeed. | breathe ar once. 
And this is the reaſon why a man cannot drink: and breathe atthe ſame time; | a,.c.con che 
wy we laugh while we drink,the drink flies out at thenoſtrils; why when | poeryt the gs | 
water enters the weazon, men are ſuddenlydrowned ; andthus muſt it be | ry beraken lic 
underſtood, when we reade of one that died by the ſeed ofa Grape, and ano | «rally. : 
ther by an hair in milk, _. By 7X; =. fail a 
| -Now'if any ſhall ſtill affirm, that ſome truth there is in the aſſertion, up- 
on the experiment of Hippocrates, who killing an-Hog after a red portion; 
found the tincure thgreof inthe Larinx ; if any will urge the/ſame from me- 
dical practice, becauſe in affections both of Lungs and weazon Phyſitians make 
uſe of ſyrupes,and-lambitive medicines ; weare not averſe to acknowledge, thar 
ſorne-may diſtill and infinuate into the-winde-pipe, and medicines may creep 
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at 


down; as well as the'rheume þeforethem ; yet to: conclude fromihence, that | - '.. © .'* þ 
{airand water have both one common paſſage, were to ſtare the queſtion upon | om 
| the weaker ſide of the diſtinction, and from-a partiall or gurtylous irrigation; | ©1027 
to conclude a totall deſcenfion. ts bore «© wml 2f 11 44 #1} *<Y 
ONT 3 Fey.” W (44 aprt4! tint! 
ya : — mmm mm m—— — — — | ' 42 ox ae | 
IND | = 
Cua y. ; @ 5 | | SY f \ | . | 'S ws | : 
| Of Sneezing. 1 3157 110.346 0: * 6028 ; 
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eqs. Stertntatioh or Sneezing , and the 'cuſtonie- of faluting- or | _— 
* | Wblefing upon thas motion,” it-is' pretended,” and genetillly beleeved:46 | /': +11 | 
detive irs originall from a diſexſt} whetein odor os  mortath, 1 
and fuch as Sneezed died. ' And this niy ſeem td beptoved tori Carvlus Sigos 
fats, who in his Hiſtory of haly, makes mentiooof a Peſhience inthe time of 
Gregory the Great, that proved pernicious and deadly ro'thoſe that Snvezed. 
Whith notwithſtanding will hot fatficiently teterinine the prounds herebf : 
thatcuſtome having an elder Erz, then this Chroflology afforderth,'! '  --:* 
W304 , BY * 2:  For\_ 
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| | [* 'For-alrhough Tthe age of Gregory extend above a-thouſand, -yet ;js this 
 cuſtome mentionetby. Apaleiusin the fable of the Fullers wife, who lived 

' | three hindredyears before; by Pliny inthat Probleme of-his, * Car. Srerinw, 
tantesſalutantur; and there are alſo reports that Tiberius che.Emperourocheys | : 
wiſea very ſowre man; would perform this rite moſt punqually unto athers, | 
and expet the ſame from others; unto-himfelf; Perronius Arbiter, whois 
ved before'them both, and was Proconſuf of E cancyr in-the reign of Nero, |: 

hath mentioned-it in theſe words; Gyron collettione fpiriras plenyes, ter con- 
tinud ita fternidtavit nt grabatum concuteret, -ad quem motnm E amolpus conver-; 

| ſes, SalversGytona juber.” Czlius Rhodiginus hath anexample hereof among) 
{-che Greeks,far antienter then theſe, that1s, in thie time of Cyrus rhe younger ; 
when conſulting about theirirerrear, it rhanced that one-among them Snee- 
2ed'; at the noiſe'whereof, rhe reſt of che ſouldierscalled upon Jupiter Sorer, 
| A ColleQion | There is alſo in'the Greek” Anthology a remarkable mention hereof, inan Epi-| 

- SENT gfain upon one Proclus 5 theLatine whereof we ſhall -deliver, as we findeit 
2's Nord 5g. | Often tranſlated. LOG 7 
1þ CO a. Non potis eft Prochus digitts n—__— yaſum, 
136 77 0 001: Namg eſt pro naſs mole puſilla manus : | 
2141. 7 . Nonvocat ille Fovem fternutans,” quippe "nec atdit | 

. -: 'Sternutamentum, tam procul aure ſonat. 

.. Proclus with's hand his noſe can never wipe, 
we = IN -: His handroo little is his noſe to gripe ; 

Hes: T bp - . '- He Sneezing als nor Jove, for why ?' he hears | 
#1 |--- .- - + . + Himſelf not'Sneeze, the ſound's.ſo far from'sears : {| 
Sea | Nor was this only an ancient: cuſtome:among/the Greeks and:Romans, at is) 
' Derebus Aboſe | fill in Force with-us ; bur is received at this'day-inremoreſt.parts of Africa. For 
|fo wereade edgy pron a Sneeze of the Emperour of Monomo- | 
\ | ' rapa, there paſſed acclamatidns-ſuccefſively through the icy. 14 4/,; | 
| Now the ground of this ancient cuſtome was probably: rhe opinion the: 
arcients held'of Sternutation'- which they generally conceived-ro be.agood 
ſipn or a bad,” and ſo upowthis:morion accordingly uſed, a Satve or 2:5 9p, 
as a gratulztion*for the one, and a deprecation from the other. Now of the 
waies whereby they enquired and determined its fignaliry ; the firſt was natu- 
rall, ariſing from Payſicall caufes and conſequences often times naturally ſuc- 
| Whence Sterru- |ceeding this:motion ; and ſo it might be juſtly eſteemed a good ſigne.- For 
| 2ivg proceeds, | Sneezing being: properly a motion of the-brain, ſuddenly 'expelling through! 
G2 the noſttils whar is offenſive unto it, it cannot but afford ſome evidenceof 
, Problem Sd. [revigour ; andrherefore faith Ariſtotle, they that hear it, weroxwi3zy as i*g9ry; 
Ht hogour it as ſomewhat Sacred, and a figne of Sanity inthe diviner partz:apd 
|Innhncaſes= [this heilluſtrates from the praQtce of Phyſitians, who in perſons near death 
| gn of good | 0c uſe Sternutatories, or ſuch medicines as provoke unto Sneezing ; when 
1 {if the faculty ariſe and Sternutation enſueth, they conceive hopes of life, 
and with gratulation receive the. ſignes of ſafety. And fo is it alſo of good. 
fignality, according to that of Hippocrates, [that Sneezing cureth the hickett, | 

Lo and is profitable unto women in hard labour ; and ſo is it good in Lethargies, 
j * 8108-435 | Apoplexies,: Catalepſies and Coma's. And in.this naturall way,it is fomerime 
iawhar of bad, | AG oc fignes, and may give ;hints of. deprecation ;; asjn d&- 
| ſeaſes of theehelt; for therein Hippacratescopdemnerh ir as roo much exagir 
Li 6-9 ops oe Cararrhs,accoxding unto. Avicenna as hindering 
Toncoftiongi innew and. tender: conceptions { as Pliny dbſerverh,) forthenit 
| endangers:abortion,.: vibgob bei 2voniangg boon reds 139d =O iagt) þ, 

| : i The ſetand; way: was ſuperſticious and Augurial,..as Cxlius Rhodiginus 
_—_— illuſtrdzediy rceftimionics,! 35 ancient 3s Theoggipus and Homer 35 aps 
| triof lv : pears 
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| pears from. the Athenian maſter, who would have retired; becauſe a boatman 


Sneezed ; and the teſtimony of Auſtine, .that che Ancients were wont to £0 
to bed again if they Sneezed while they put -on their ſhooe. And inthis way 
it was alſo of good and bad fignification ; ſo Ariſtorle hath a Probleme, why 


unlucky 2 So Euſtathius upon-Homer obſerves, that Sneezing to the left 
_— unlucky, but proſperous unto the right; fo, as Plutarch relaterh. 
when Themiſtocles. ſacrificed in his galley before the batrell. of Xerxes. 
and one of the aſſiſtants upon the right hand Sneezed ; Euphrantides the 
Southfayer preſaged the viRtory of the Greeks, and the overthrow of the 
Perſians. 


_ Thus we may perceive the cuſtome is more ancient then commonhy is con- 
ceived ; and theſe opinions hereof in all ages, not any one diſeaſe to have been 
the occaſion of this ſalure and deprecation. "_ at firſt from this vehemenc 
and affrighting motion of the brain, inevitably obſervable unto the ſanders 
by ; from whence ſome finding dependent effeqs ro enſue ; others aſcribi 


| hereto aSa cauſe what perhaps bur caſually or inconnexedly ſucceeded ; they 


might proceed unto forms of ſpeeches, felicitating the good, or deprecating 


-\the evil to follow. 


[1 I] m___mcrnncdt alrormm—— 
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Cuar. X, 
of the Jews. 


, 


E oe Jews ſtinck naturally, thit is, that in theirrace and nation there is an 
& evil favour, isareceived opinion we know not how to admit ; although 
concede many queſtionable points, and diſpute not the verity of ſundry opi- 
nions which are of affinity hereto. We will acknowledge that certain o- 
donrs attend on animals, no lefſe then certain colours ; rhat pleaſant ſmels 


' [are.not confined unto vegetables, but found in divers animals, and ſome 


more richly then in plants. And though the Probleme of Ariſtotle enquire 
why none ſmels ſweet beſide the Parde ? yet later diſcoveries adde divers ſorts 
of Monkeys, the Civet Cat and Gazela, from which our Musk proceedeth. 
We confeſle that beſide the ſmell of the ſpecies, there may be Individuall 
odours, and every man may have a proper, and peculiar favour : which al- 
though nor perceptible unto man, who hath this ſenſe, but weak, yet ſen- 
ſible gnto Dogs, who hereby can ſingle out their Maſters inthe dark. We 
will not deny that particular men have ſent. forth a pleaſant favour, as Theo- 
phraſtus and Plucarch report of Alexander the great, and Tzetzes and Caxdan 
doe teſtifie of rhemſelves. That ſome may alſo emit an unſavoury odour, we 


| | have no reaſon todeny ; for thismay happen from the quality of what they 
have taken ; the Fztor whereof may diſcover it ſelf by ſwear and urine, as 


being unmaſterable by the naturall heat of man, not to be dulcified by con- 
cocion beyond an unſavoury condition: the like may come to oalſe 
putrid humors, as is often diſcoverable in putrid and malignant fevers. .And 
;fometime alſo in groſſe and humid bodies even in the latitude of ſanity ; the 
{naturall hear of the parts being inſufficient for a perfet and throu -4 


anunſavoury odour is gentilitious or nationall unto the Jews, if rightly un- 


[ induce it. 


Sneezing from noon unto midnight was good , but from night: to. noon 


| 


from- 


ſtion, and theerrorsof one concocion not retifiable by another : atpe 4 
derſtood, we cannot well concede ; nor will the information of reaſon or ſenſe: 
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ly yery temperate. | 


| offending in ebriery orexceſle of drink, nor erring in guloſity or ſuperflaity 


{ - For firſt, Upon conſult of reaſon, there will be: found no eafie affurance | 
for to faſtena mareriall or temperamentall propriety upon any" nation; there | 
_ ſcarce any condition ( but what depends upon clime ) which is nor ex- 

ted or obſcured from the commixture of introvenient nations either by: 
commerce. or conqueſt ; much more will it be difficult ro make out this af 
fetion.inthe Jews, whoſe race however pretended to be pure, muſt needs 
have ſuffered inſeparable commixtures with nations of all ſorts, notonlyjn 
regard of theirproſelytes, but their univerſall diſperſion ; ſome being poſted 
from ſeverall parts of the earth, orhers quite loſt, and ſwallowed up inthoſe 
' nations where they planted. For the tribes of Reuben, Gad, part of Manaſſes 
and Naphthali, which were taken by. Aſſur, and the reſt ar the: ſacking of 
Samaria which were led away by Salmanaſſer into Afſyria, and after a.year 
and half arrived at Arſereth, as 1s delivered in Eſdras, theſe I fay- never re-| 
turned, and are by the Jewsas vainly expected as their Meſlſias. Of thoſe, 
of the tribe of Juda and Benjamin, which were led captive. into Baby- 
lon by Nebuchadnezzar, many returned unto Zorobabel ; the reſt remain- 
ed, and from thence long after upon invaſion of the Saracens, fed as far as 
_ where yet they are ſaid to remain, bur with little difference from the 

entiles. 

The Tribes that returned to Judea, were afterward widely diſperſed ; for 
beſide ſixteen thouſand which Titus ſent to Rome unto the triumph of his 
father Veſpaſian, he ſold no leſſe then an hundred thouſand forſtaves ; not 
many years after Adrian the Emperour, who ruined the whole Countrey, | 
tranſplanted many thouſands into Spain, from whence they diſperſed into di-j 
vers Countreys, as into France and England, but were baniſhed after from 
both : from Spain they diſperſed into Africa, Italy, Conſtantinople, and 
the dominions of the Turke, where they remain as yet in very great numbers. 
And if (according to good relations ) where they may freely ſpeak ir, they 
| forbear nor to boaſt that there are at preſent many choukad Jews in Spain, 
{ France and England, and ſome diſpenſed withall, even fo the degree of 
Prieſthood ; it 1s a matter very conſiderable, and could they be ſmelled out, 
| would much advantage, not only the Church of Chriſt, bur alſo the coffers 
of Princes. — F 

Now -having thus lived in ſeverall Countries, and alwaies-in fubjeRion, | 
they muſt needs have ſuffered many commixtures, and we areſure they are 
not exempted from the common contagion of Venery contracted firſt from|. 
Chriſtians. - Norare fornications unfrequent betweenthem both ; there com- | 
monly paſſing opinions of invitement, that their Women deſire copulation 
with them, rather then their own Nation, and affe& Chriſtian carnality above 
circumciſed yenery. Ir being therefore acknowledged, that ſome are loſt, 
evident that others are mixed, and ſcarce probable that any are diſtin, it 
will be hard to eftabliſh this quality uponthe Jews, unleſle we alſo transferre 
the ſame, unto thoſe whoſe generations are mixed, whoſe genealogies are 
Jewiſh, and naturally derived from them. | 

Again, If we concede a Nationall unſavourineſle in any people, yet ſhall 
we finde the Jews leſlſe ſubjeR hereto then any, and that in thoſe regards 
which moſt powerfully concurre to ſuch effes, that is, their diet and gene- 
ration. As for their diet, whether in obedience unto the precepts of reaſon, 
or the injunctions of parſimony, therein they are very temperate, ſeldome 


of meats ; whereby they prevent indigeſtion and crudities, and conſequently 
putreſcence of hamours. They have in abomination all fleſh maimed, or the 
inwards any way vitiated, and therefore eatno meat but of their own —_ 

; They 


—_—_——_ 


_y 


| Boo K 4o and Common Exnons, 


| 


[7 


i They obſerve nor only faſts at certain times, bur are reſtrained unto very 
'few diſhes at all times ; {6 few, thar whereas S.Peters ſheer will hardly cover 
| our-tables; their Law- doch ſcarce permit them to ſer forth a Lordly feaſt ; 
' nor any way toanſwer the luxury of ourtimes, or thoſe of our forefathers. 
' Fo of fleſh their Law -reſtrains chem many ſorts, and ſuch as compleat our 
' feaſts : That animall, Proprter convivia »atum, they touch not, nor any of 
| its preparations, or parts fo much in reſpeR at Roman tables ; nor admit they 
' anto cheir board, Hares, Conies, Herons, Ployers or Swans. Of Fiſhes they 
only taſte of ſuch as have both finnes and ſcales ; which are comparatively 
but few in namber, ſuch only, faith Ariſtotle, whoſe egge or ſpawn is are- 
naceous, whereby are excluded all cetacious and cartilagineous fiſhes ; many 
; peRinal], whoſe ribs are refilinealf; many ccoftall, which have their ribs 
| embowed ; all ſpinall, or ſuck as have no ribs, but only a back bone, or ſome» 
what ws thereto, as Eeles, Congers, Lampries ; all that are teſtace- 
{ ous, as Oylters, Cocles, Wilks, Schollops, Muſcles; and likewiſe all cru- 


ſimple diet, whereby they prevent the generation of crudities ; and faſting 
often whereby they might alfo digeſt them ; they muſt be leſfſe inclinable un- 
to this infirmity then any other Nation, whoſe proceedings are not ſo reaſon- 


rification, and avoid all copulation, either in the uncleanneſſe of themſelves, 
ftians ; whereby not only conceptions are preverited, but if they proceed, 
ſo vitiated and defiled, that durable inquinations; remain upoa the birth 
which, when the conception meets with theſe impurities, ws + needs be very 
porent ; ſince in the pureſt and moſt fair conceptions, learned men derive the 
cauſe of Pox and Meazles, from principles of that nature ; that is, the men- 
ſtruaous impurities in the mothers bloud, and virulent rintures contracted by 
the Infant,in the nutriment of rhe wombe. 

' Laſtly, Experience will convict it ; for this offenſive, odor is no way dif- 
coverable in their Synagogues where many are, and by reaſon-of rheir num- 
ber could not be concealed: noris the ſame diſcernible in commerce or con- 
verfation with ſuch as are cleanly in Apparell, and decent in their Houſes. 
Surely the Viziars and Turkiſh Baſha's are nor of this opinion; who as Sir 


| And were this true, the Jews themſelves doe not ſtriAly make our the inten- 
tion of their Law ; for in vain doe they ſcruple to approach the dead, who 
livingly are cadaverous, or fear any outward pollution, whoſe temper pol- 
lutes themſelves. And laſtly, were this true, our opinion is not imparriall ; 
for unto converted Jews who are of the ſame ſeed, no man imputeth this un- 
favoury odor; as though Aromatized by their converſion, they amitted 
_ ſent with their Religion, and fmele no longer then they favoured of 

e.Jew. _ OL X | 
| Now the ground rhar begar or popu this aſſertion, might be the di- 
| ftaſtfull averſeneſſe of the Chriſtian from the Jew, from the villany of that 
faq, -which made them abominable and ſtinck in the noſtrils of all men. 
| Which reall practice, and metaphoricall expreffion, did after proceed into a 
literall conſtrucion ; but was a fraudulent illation ; for ſuch an evil favour 
| their father Jacob acknowledged in himſelf, when he ſaid, his ſons had made 
| him ſtinck in the land, that is, ro be abominable unto the inhabirants __ 
Aa 3 of. 


| 


_— — 


; ſtaceous, as Crabs, Shrimps and Lobſters. Fo that obſerving a ſpare and | 


able to avoid it. | 

As for their generations and conceptions ( which are the purer from good | 
dier,) they become more pure and perfe& by the ſtri& obſervation of their | 
| Law ; upon the injunctions whereof, they ſeverely obſerve the eimes of Pu-' 


| or impurity of their Women. A rule, I fear, not ſo well obſerved by Chri-| 


Henry Blunt informerh, doe generally keep a Jew of their private Counſell. | 


— 


Duanta oft gu- 
la,que þbi * 
ponit Apros ! 
Animal propter 
convivie natum 


Gen, 34» 


| | Enquiries into Vulgar Book 4. | 
of. Now how dangerous it is in ſenſible things to uſe metaphoricall expref- 
ſions unto the people, and what abſurd conceits they will \wallow in their| 
licerals ; 'an impatient example we have in our own profeſſion; who ha- 
ving called an eating Ulcer by the name of a Wolfe, .comnion apprehenſion 
conceives a reality therein ; and againſt our ſelves ocular affirmations are pre- 
| tended to confirm it. oo PEN TT 
The naſtineſſe of that Nation, and ſluttiſh.courſe of life hath much promo- 
ted the opinion, occaſioned by their ſervile condition at firſt, and inferiour 
| waies of parſimony ever ſince; as is delivered by M* Sandys, "They are ge- 
nerally fat, faith he, and ranck of the favours which attend upon fluttiſh' 
corpulency. The Epithertes aſſigned them by ancient times have alſo adyan- 
.ced the ſame ; for Ammianus Marcellinus deſcribeth them in ſuch language, 
and Martiall more ancient, in ſuch a relative expreſſion ſers forth unſavou- ; 
ry Baſla, 9 nod jejunia Sabbatariorum 
| | Mallem,quam quod oles,olere Baſſa. 
From whence notwithſtanding we cannot inferre an inward imperfetion 2 
the temper of that Nation ; it being bur an effect in the breath from outward. 
obſervation, in their ſtri& and tedious faſting ; and was a common effet in 
the breaths of other Nations, became a Proverbe among the Greeks, and the 
reaſon thereof begot a Probleme in Ariftotle. | | 
Laſtly, If all were true, and were this ſavour conceded, yet are the rea- 
ſons alledged for it no way fatisfatory. Hucherius in his Trac de Sterilitare, 
and after him Alfarins Crucius in his medicall Epiſtles, imputes this effet 
unto their abſtinence ffom ſalt or falt meats ; which how to make good in the | 
| preſent diet ofthe Jews we know not ; nor ſhall we conceive it was obſerved } 
| of old; if we conſider they ſeaſoned every Sacrifice, and all oblations what-/ 
ſoever ; whereof we cannot deny a great part was eaten by the Prieſts ; and | 
if the offering were of fleſh, it was ſalted no leffe then thrice, that is, once in 
the common chamber of ſalt, at the footſtep of the Altar, and upon the top 
thereof, as is at large delivered by Maimonides. Nor if they refrained all 
falr, is the illation very urgent ; for many there are not noted for ill odours, 
which eat no falr at all; as all carnivorous Animals, moſt Children, many 
whole Nations, and probably our Fathers after the Creation; there being | 
indeed inevery thing we eat, a naturall and concealed falr, which is ſeparated ' 
by digeſtions, as doth appear in our tears, ſweat and urines, alrhough we re- 
frain all alt, or what doth ſeem to containit. _ |} 
Another cauſe is urged by Campegius, and much received by Chriſtians ; 
that this ill avouris a curſe derived upon them by Chriſt, and ſtands as a | 
badge or brand of a generation that crucified their Salvator, But this is a 
conceit without all warrant; and an eaſie way to take off diſpute in what 
point of obſcurity ſoever. A method of many Writers, which much depre- 
ciates the eſteem and value of miracles; that is, therewith co ſalve not only 
reall verities, but alſo nonexiſtencies. Thus have elder times not only i-| 
Fcribed the immunity of Ireland from any venemous beaſt, unto the Naffe 
lor No of Patrick ; but the long tayles of Kent unto the malediqion of 
Auſtin. 
Thus therefore, although we concede that my opinions are true which 
hold ſome conformity unto this, yet in aſſenting hereto, many difficulties 


y 


muſtariſe : it being a dangerous point to annex a conſtant property unto 
any Nation, and much more this unto the Jew ; ſince tis nor verifiable by ob- 
ſervation; ſince the grounds are feeble that ſhould eſtabliſh ir; and jaſtly, 
fince ifall were true, yet are the reaſons alleadged for ic, of no ſufficiency 
maintain if. : 
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| Boo "_ and Commen E-xn 0k s. 


Of Pigmics, 
Y Pigmies we underſtand a dwarfiſh race of people, orloweſt diminution 


LJof mankinde, comprehended in one cubit, or as ſome wilt haveir, intwo 
foot or three ſpans ;\nort taking them ſingle, bur nationally confidering them; 


| and as they make upan aggregated habitation. Whereof although affirma-| 


tions be many, and reſtimonies more frequent then in any other point which 
wife men have caſt into the liſt of fables, yer that there is, or ever was fuch a 
nce or Nation, ypon exact and confirmed teſtimonies, our ſtriteſt enquiry re- 
ceives no ſatisfaction. | 

Ifay, exad teftimonies, firft, In regard of the Authors from whom we 


! derive the account ; for though we meet herewith in Herodotus, Philoſtra- 


rus, Mela, Pliny, Solinus and many more; yet were they. derivative Rela- 
rors, and the primitive Author was Homer ; who, uſing often ftmilies, as well 
todelight theear, as to illuſtrate his matter, in the third of his Uliads, compa- 
rech the Trojanes unto Cranes,when they deſcend againſt the Pigmies ; which 
was more largely ſet out by Oppian, Juvenall, Mantuan and many Poets ſince ; 
and being only a pleaſant figment in the fountain, became a folemn ſtory in the 
ſtream,and current ſtill among us. 24 | 
' Again, Many profeſſed enquirers have rejeted it; Strabo an exact and 
judicious Geographer,. hath largely condemned it as a fabulous ſtory in 
the firſt of his Geographie. Julius Scaliger a diligent enquirer, acconnts 
thereof, but as a Poeticall. fition ; Ulyſſes Aldrovandus a moſt ' exaRt 
"1s, anexpreſſe diſcourſe hereon, concludes the ſtory fabulous, 


and a call account of Homer; and the ſame was formerly conceived 


to0:ctedulous, herein was more then dubious; for he affirmeth, if any 
fach: dwarfes were ever extant, they were. farely ſome kinde of Apes; 
which is a conceit allowed by Cardan, and not eſteemed improbable by many 


There are Iconfeſſe two teſtimonies, which. from'their authority admit of 
conſideration. The firſt of Ariſtotle, whoſe words are-thieſe,-in the eighth 
of his Hiſtory of animals, *r + 57:7G, &c, That is, Hic locus ef quem ins 
celunt. Pyemei, 'non enim id fabuls eft, ſed pufolinm genas, g—_ Wherein 
indeed Ariſtotle plates the Ariſtotle, that is, the wary and'evading aflertor ; 


For though with non eſt id fabula, he ſeem at firſt to confirm it, yer arths 


hft he claps in, Sicant ainnt, and ſhakes the belief he pur before upon it, 

therefore I obſerve Scaliger hath nqetranſlated the firſt;- perhaps ſuppoſingit 
furreptitious or unworthy ſo greatan'afſertor. And truly. for: thoſe books of 
animals, or work of eight hundred tajents, as Atheneus tertmes it, although 
exertobeadnited, and contain moſt excellent truths ;: yet are many things 
thereindelivered upon relation;; and ſome things: repugnant-unto the. hiſto- 
ryof our ſenſts,; as we are able ta make out in ſome, and 'Scaliget hath: ob- 
ſerved in manyimore, as he bath freely declared in bis Comment uponithae 


| 


Piece. DO INE! 18 Ci { 903. 1153 5850 36613 TO 
-.Theſecond Sp——_ is deduced. from. boly, Scripture; $hat is, Ezech-27, | 
verſe: 21, thus tendeved inthe vulgar tranſlation; Sed Py gmrdi qui erant wn 


turribus tus, pharetras ſnas ſuſpenderant in muris tuis per gyrum:; from | 


2. moon anding we eanqot.inferre thisaffertion;; for:fiirſt the Tran- 
8) | +, Clatours, 


345:Þ 
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by Euſtathius his excellent commentator. Albert Magnus a man oft times | 
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| Septuaginr, itis no more then' Watchmen; in the Chaldie, Cappadocians; 


þ | 1 3% 
. | *Nordoe men only diſſent-in the Tranſlation of the. word; but in the Ex- 


} Pigmics rejeted. 


inrending Fal. 


| | the earth, as by 


Catours accord not, -and the Hebrew word Gamadim is very variouſly ren- 
'dred: Though Aquila, Vatablns.and. Lyrawill have it Pygme:, yet in the 


in Symmachus, Medes. Theodotion of old, and Tremellius of late, have 
[retained the Textuarie word ; and ſo-have the Italian, French and Engliſh 
;Tranſlatours, that is, the men of Arvad were upon thy walls round abour,and 
'the Gammadims were in thy towers. ' P1311 69 YE 


' pofition"of the#fenſe and meaning thereof; for ſome: by Gammadims un- 
iderſtand :a;people of Syria, ſo called from the city Gamala; ſome here- 
' by underſtand the Cappadocians, many :the Medes, :and hereof Foterins 
| hath a fingular Expoſjtion, conceiving the' Watchmen» of Tyre, might well 
' be called Pigmies, the Towers of that City being ſo high; chat unto men 
| below they appeared ina cubitall ſtature. Ochers expounded it quite con- 

rrary- £0 common  acception; that is, notmen of the leaſt, bur of the lar- 
|oeſl fize; ſo dorh>Cornelius conſtrue P7gme: or virs cxvitales, that is, not 

men of a cubir high, bur of the- largeſt ſtature, whoſe - height like thar. of 
| Giants is racherco be taken by the cubir then the foor ;. in which phraſe we 
'readethe meaſure of Goliah whoſe height 15-faid to berſfix cubits anda ſpan. 
, Of affinity hereto is alſo the Expoſition of Jerom ; not taking Pignies for 
' Dwarfes, bur ſtout and valiarit Champions ; not taking that ſenſe of 734, | 
| which fignthies 'the cubic meaſure; but that which exprefſerh Pugils ; that 
is, men fic for combarand the exerciſe of the fiſt. Thus can'there be-noſa- 
[ tisfying itation+from this text,-the diverſity or rather contrariety of Expoſi- 
| tions and Interpretations, diſtraing morethen confirining the truch of the | 


Again, Ifay, exactteſtimonies; in teference unto circumſtantiallzelations ſo 
diverfly or contrarily delivered: Thus the relation of Ariſtotle plainggh them 
above Xgypr rowards the head of Nyle in Africa ; Philoſtratus aftWhs tliey | 
areabout Ganges in Aſia ; and'Pliny in a third place, that is Gerania in Scy- 
thia :' ſome write they fight wich Cranes, but Menecles th-Atheneus affirmes 
chey.fightwith Partridges ; ſome fay they ride on. Partridges; and ſome on 
the backs of Rams: = 26RD) "i ; Wy 
_ Laſtly, I ay, confirmed teſtimonies; for though Paulus Fovins delivers. 
there ate Pigmies' beyond Japan ; Pigafera; about the Molucca's ; and Olaus 
Magnus placeth-'them in Greenland ;/yer wanting frequent confirmation in 
a+matter ſo: confirmable; their affirmarion carrieth but+ flow perſwaſion ; 
* and wiſe men. mgy -think there is as much reality in the f Pigmies of Pa- 
racelſus; that is,” his non-Adainicall men, 'or middle natures berwixt menand 


fits. 5 F\ -1 81 5 | | 
Pr here beitig thus no ſufficient confirmation of their verity, ſome doubt may 
ariſe concerning their poſſibility.;- wherein, fince it is noc. defined in what di- 
meniſions the ſoul may exerciſe her faculties, we ſhall riot:conelude impoſſt: 


| vey} or that: there- might nor-be a race! of Pigmies, 'as there is ſometimes 
of Gia 


Giants.''S6'miry” we rake in the opinion 'of Auſtine, and' his: Comment 
Imdovicus g 'bur:to:beleevethey. ſhould be inche- ſtatureiof a foor or ſpan; 
requires the preaſpeQion of ſuch a one as Phileras the Poer.in Athenzus ; who 
wasfatinto faſterifedd: unto his feer left the winde ſhonld/ blow him away; 


| or that other in the ſame Author, who was ſo little, =t ad obolum: accederet; 


W= . | | a ftorp'{6 ſtrange that we' might herein! accuſe the Printer} did not thEiac- 
oh [count of Elia gecord untoit, as Cauſabone-hath obſerved in his: learned 
6.1 | | | Anifhadverſions. 1 ek | Pte at AION PIIKEt 
bo its Laſtly, Tf 3ny ſuch Nation' there were; yer is ir tidiculous what: _ 
72 i q © +750 14 aV 
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[have delivered of them ; that they”fight with Cranes upon the backs of 

Rams or Partridges.: or what is delivered by Creſias, that they are Negroes 
| in the middeſt-of India ;. whereof the King of that - Country entertain-| 
ech three thouſand' Archers for his priard. Which is-a relation below the tale 
of Oberon ; nor could they better defend him, then the Emblem faith they 


| 


offended Hercules whileſt 


he ſlept ; thatis, ro wound himno deeper, thento 
awake him. KS 942 


Cuar, XII. 
Of the great Climadtericall year, that is, Sixty three. 


Ertainly the eies of the underſtanding, and thoſe of the ſenſe are dif. 

ferently deceived in their greateſt objeAts; the ſenſe apprehendin 
them in leſſer magnitndes then their dimenſions require ; ſo it beholder 
the Sunne, the Starres, and the Earth it ſelf ; but the underſtanding quite 
otherwiſe ; for that aſcribeth unto many things farre larger horizons then 
their due circumſcriptions require ; and receiveth them with amplifica- 
tions which their reality will not admit: Thus hath it fared with ma- 
ny Heroes and moſt worthy perſons, who being ſufficiently commenda- 
ble from true and unqueſtionable merits, have received advancement 
from falſehood and the fruitfull ſtock of fables. Thus hath it happened 
unto the Starres and luminaries of heaven; who being ſufficiently admira- 
ble in themſelves, have been ſet out by effets no way dependant on their 
efficiencies, and advanced by amplifications to the queſtioning of their true 
endowments. Thus is it not improbable it hath alſo fared with number ; 
which though wonderfull in ir ſelf, and ſufficiently magnifiable from its 
demonſtrable affeRions, hath yet received adjections from- the multiplying 
p_ of men, and ſtands laden with additions which its equity will hor | 
admit. x 
And fo perhaps hath it happened unto the number 7 and 9, which mul- 
tiplied into themſelves do@make up Sixty three; 'commonly eſteemed the 
[great ClimaQtericall of our Wvgg; for the daies of men are uſually caſt up by 
| Septenaries, and every feveneFear conceived to carry ſome altering character 
with it, either in the temper of body, minde, or both. Bur among all other; 
three are moſt remarkable, that is 7 times 7 or fourty nine, 9 times 9 or eighry 
one, and 7 times 9 or the year of Sixty three ; which is conceived to carry 
with it the moſt confiderable fatality ; and conſiſting of both the other num- 
bers was apprehended to compriſe the vertue of either ; is therefore expected 
and entertained with fear, and eſteemed a favour of fate to paſle it over. 
Which notwithſtanding many ſuſpe& tobe but a Panick terrour, and men to 
fear they juſtly know not what; and to ſpeak indifferently, 1 finde no fatiſ(- 
_ nor any ſufficiency inthe received grounds to eſtabliſh a rationall 
eare. Eons 
Now herein to omit Aſtrologicall conſiderations (which are but rare- 
- as the popular foundation whereby it hath continued, is firft, 
the extraordinary power and ſecret vertue conceived to attend theſe num- 
ders; whereof we muſt confeſſe there have not wanted not ms eſpe- 
ciall commendations, but very ſingular conceptions. Among Philoſopherg, 
Pythagoras ſeemes to have plaied the leading part, which was long aftar 
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{foundations and principles falſe or dubious. That Women are menſtruant 


Plato, and moſt of 'the Platoniſts aboundsin numerall conſiderations ; a- 
| bove all Philo the learned Jew, hath acted this part even to ſuperſtirion , 


chis number. Which notwithſtanding when a ferious Reader ſhall perpend, he 
will hardly finde any ching that may convince his judgement, or any further 
perſwade, then the lenity of his belief, or prejudgement of reaſon inclinerh, 
For firſt, Not only the number of 7 and 9 from conſiderations abſtruſe have 
been extolled by moſt, but all or moſt of the other digits have been as myſti- 


mired by the Heathens, but from adorable grounds, the unity of God, and' 
myſtery of the Trinity admired by many Chriſtians. The rumber of four 
ſtinds much admired not only in the quaternity of the Elements, which are 
the principles of bodies, bur in the lecters of the Name of God, which inthe 
Greek, Arabian, Perſian, Hebrew and X&gyptian, conſiſteth of that number; 
and was ſo venerable among the Pythagoreans, that they (wore by the tum- 
ber four. That of fix hath tound many leaves in its favour ; not only for the 
daies of the Creation, but its naturall conſideration, as being a bor #+ num- 
ber, and the firſt that is compleated by its parts; that is, the fixt, the half, 
and the third, 1. 2. 3- which drawn into a ſumme make ſix : The number of 
Ten hath been as highly excolled, as containing even, odde, long and plain, 
quadrate and cubicall numbers ; and Ariſtotle obſerved with admiration, that 
Barbarians as well as Greeks, did uſe a numeration unto Ten; which being 
ſo generall was not to be judged caſnall, but to have a foundation in nature. 
So that not only 7 and 9, but allthe reſt have had their Elogies, as may be 
obſerved at large in Rhodiginus, and in ſeverall Writers ſince: every one ex- 
rolling number, according to his ſubjec, and as ir advantaged the preſent 
diſcourſe in hand. | 


{ nature, but from artificiall, caſuall or fabulous foundations : ſo have ſome 
endeavoured to advance their admiration, from the 9 Muſes, from the 
7 Wonders of the World, and from the 7 Gates of Thebes ; in'that 7 Cities 
contended for Homer, in that there are 7 Starres in Urſa minor, and 7 in 
| Charles wayne or Plauſtrum of Urſa major. Wherein indeed although the 
ground be naturall, yet either from conſtellatiogs or their remarkable parts, 
there is the like occaſion to comment any othex rtiymber ; the number 5 from 
the Starres inSagitta, 3 from the girdle of Ofton, and- 4 from Equiculus, 
Cruſero, or the feet of the Centaure ; yet are ſuch as theſe clapt in by very 
good Authors, and ſome not omitted by Philo. 

Nor are they only extolled from Arbitrary and Poeticall grounds, but from 


and Men pubeſcent at the year of twice ſeven, is accounted a puncuall truth; 
which period neverthelefſe we dare not preciſely determine, as having ob- 
ſerved a variation and latitude in moſt ; agreeably unto the heat of clime or 
cemper ; men ariſing variouſly unto virility, according to the aQtivity. of cau- 
ſes that promote it. Sangusy menſtruoſus ad diem, wt plurimum, ſcptimnn 
darat, faith Philo. Which notwithſtanding is repugnant unto experience, and 
| che doQrine of Hippocrates, who in his book, de d:era, plainly affirmeth, it 
is thus but wich few Women, and only ſuch as abound with pituitous and wa- 
tery humours. ; | 

It is further conceived to receive addition,in that there are 7 heads of Nyle, 
bur we have made manifeſt elſewhere, that dy the deſcription of Geographers 
they have been ſomerime more,and are at preſent fewer. : 

In that there were 7 Wiſe men of Greece ; which though generally nw 


beſtowing divers pages in ſumming up every thing which mighe advantage | 


— v% 


Boox | 


cally applauded ; for the number of One and Three have not been only ad-| 


Again, They have been commended not only from pretended grounds in| 


| 


ved, 


| 


| 


. [drawn from the motions of the Moon, ſuppoſed to be meaſured by ſevens 


| pines Laertius plainly faith Idagna de eorum numero diſcordia eft ; ſome bokding 


ceived, as not at all to be queſtioned : for though Rhodiginus, Beroaldus 


Homer, then a full and exceſſive expreſſion ; whereas in common phraſe and 
received language he ſhould have termed them thrice happy ; herein ex- | 


unto the common forme of ſpeech in the ſtri& account of its reciprocations, 


[more then the lerter fairly beareth, that is, fourtimes, or indefinitely more 


and Common ERROR $. 


79 | 


ved, yet having enquir ed ing0 the yerity thereof, we cannot ſo readily.de- 
termine it ; for in.che life of Thales who was accounted. in that number, Dio- 


ut four, ſome ten, others twelve, and none agreeing intheir names, thoug 
according intheir number. | he ape Þ | 
" Inthat there are juſt 7 Planets or errant Starres in_the lowerorbs of hea- 
ven ; but it is now demonſtrable anto ſenſe, that there are many more; as 
Galileo hath declared in his Nzncizs Syderexs ; that is, two more in the 
orbe of Saturne, and no leſſe then four more in the ſphere of Jupiter. And 
the like may be faid of the Pleiades or 7 Starres, which are alſo introduced to 
magnifie this number ; for whereas fcarce diſcerning fix, we account them 7, 
by Fis relation in the ſame book, there are no leſſe then fourty. _ mh 
That the heavens are encompaſſed with 7 circles, is alſo the allegation of 
Philo ; which are in his account, the Artick, Antartick, the Summer and 
Winter Tropicks, the &quator, Zodiack and the Milky circle ; whereas by 
Aſtronomers they are received in greater number. For though we leave out 
the LaReous circle ( which Aratus, Geminus, and Proclus out of him hath 
gumbred among the reſt ) yer are there more by four then Philo mentions ; 
that is, the Horizon, Meridian and both the Colures; circles very conſidera- 
ble and generally delivered, not only by Ptolomie and the Aſtronomers ſince 
his time, but ſuch as flouriſhed long before, as Hipparchus and Eudoxus. 
that for ought I know, if it make for our purpoſe, or advance the themein 


hand, with equall liberty, we may atfirm there were 7 Sybills, or but 7 ſignes | 
% \ 


in the Zodiack circle of heaven. 


ticall apprehenſions ; yet is not this conſtruction ſo indubitably to be re-- 


and others from the authority of Macrobius ſo interpret ic, yer Servius his 
excellent Commentator conceives no more thereby then a finite number for 
indefinite, and that no more is implied then often happy. Strabo the ancien 

eft of them all, in the firſt, of his Geography conceives no more by this jn 


ceeding that number he called them four times happy, that is, more then 
thrice. Andthis heilluſtrates by the like expreflion of Homer, .in the ſpeech 
of Circe ; who to expreſſe the dread and terrour of the Ocean, ſticks not 


but largely ſpeaking, ſaith, it ebbes and flowes no leſle then thrice a day, 
terg, die revomit fluttus, iterumg, reſorbet. And ſo when tis ſaid by Ho- 
race, felices ter & amplins, the expoſition 1s ſufficient, if we conceive no 


then thrice. | 
"But the main conſiderations which molt ſer off this number are obſervations 


and the criticall or decretory daies dependant on that number. As for the 
motion of the Moon, though we grant it to be meaſured by ſevens, yet will 
not this advance the ſame before its fellow numbers ; for hereby the motion 
of other Starres are not meaſured, the fixed Starres by many thouſand years, 
the Sunne by 365 daies, the ſuperiour Planets by more; the inferiour by 
ſomewhat leſſe. And if we conſider the revolution of the firſt Movable, and 
the daily motion from Eaſt to Weſt, common unto all the Orbs, we ſhalt 
finde it meaſured by another number ; for being performed in four and twen- 


. Thar verſe in Virgil tranſlated out of Homer, 0 terg, quaterg, beats ; that is; i» 
[35 men will have it, 7 times happy, hath much advanced this number in cri- | 
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| 2 Enguiries into Yulgar Boo & | 


! 2+ dates makes the fifteenth, and 3 the tenth part of a monerh. This was the 


ty hours, it is made up of 4 times 6: and this is the meaſiire and ſtandard of | 
_ ws: — time; of moneths, of years, Olympiades, Luſtres, IndiRtions, | 
| ubilies, &c. Fo = {ed £1 es CRE 
rt Moneths are not ny Lunary, and meaſured by the Moon, butak- 
ſo Solary, and determined by the motion of the Sun; that is,the ſpace where- 
inthe Sun. doth paſſe 3o degrees of the Ecliptick. By this moneth Hippo- 
crates computed the time of the Infants geſtation in the wombe ; for 9 times} 
30, that is, 270 daies, or compleat 9 moneths, make up fourty weeks the 
commoncompure of Women. And this is to be underſtood, when he ſaith; 


' moneth of the ancient Hebrews before their departure our of Egypt ; and 
hereby the compute will fall our right, and the account concurre, when it: 
one < a it is ſaid, the waters of the flood prevailed an hundred-and fey | 
daies; and in another it is delivered, that they preyailed from the ſeven- 
reenth day of the ſecond monerh, unto the ſeventeenth day of the ſeventh. As 
for tebdomadall periods or weeks, although in regard otheir Sabbaths they 
were obſerved by the Hebrews, = is tt not apparent, the anctent Greeks or 
Romans uſed any ; but had another diviſion of their moneths into Ides, Nones | 
and Calends. | | EY 

Moreover, moneths howſoever taken, are not exactly diviſible into ſepte- 
naries or weeks, which fully contain ſeven daies; whereof four times doe 
make compleatly twenty eight. For, beſide the uſaall or Caſendary moneth, 
rhere ate but four conſiderable ; the moneth of Peragration, of Apparition, | 
.of Conſecution, and the medicall or Decretoriall moneth ; whereof ſome 
come thort, others exceed this account. A moneth of Peragration, is the | 
time of the Moons revolution from any part of the Zodiack, unto the ſame 


| cometh ſhort to compleat the _——_ account. The moneth of Conſecu- 


"= vio the ſeventh day, tlie Moon will be in a Tetragonall or _ 


again; and this containeth bur 27 daies, and about 8 houres; which | 


ion, or as ſome will rexrme it, of Pro , ts the ſpace between one con«| 
junction of the Moon with the Sun, unto another; and this comaineth 
20taies and ati half > for tlie Moon returning unto the ſame point wherein 
it was kindted by the Sun, and not finding ir there again (for inthe mean 
'time, by its proper motion it hath paſſed through 2 ſignes,) ir followerh 
'after, and attzins the Sunin the ſpace of 2 daies, and 4 hours more, whick| . 
added uno the account of Peragration, makes 29 daies and an half; fo 
that this moneth exceederh the laticude of Septenaries, and the fourth part| 
comprehendeth more then 7 dzies. A moneth of Apparition, is the ſpace 
wherein the Moon zppeareth ( deduQing three daies wherein it _—_ 
difappeareth ; and being in combuſtion with the Sun, is preſumed of leffe 
aQtivity,) and this containeth bue 26 daies and 12 houres. The Medicall 
moneth: not much exceederh this, conſiffing of 26 daies, and 22 houres, 
and is made up out of alt the other moneths. For if out of 29and an half, 
the moneth of Conſecution, we deduQ 3 dajes of diſappearance, there wilt 
| remain the moneth of Apparition 26&ates and 12 houres; whereto if we 
| adde 27 daies and $ houres, the moneth of Peragration, there will arife 
53 daies and 1ohoures ; which divided by 2,” makes 26 daies and 22 houres, 
called by Phyfitians the Medicall moneth ; introduced by Galen againft Ar- 
higenas, for the better compute of Deeretory or Critical daies. 

As forthe Ctiticall dates (fech I mean wherein npon a decertation between 
the difeaſe and nature, there enfueth a ſenſible alteration, either to life or 
death,) the reaſons thereof arc rather deduced from Aﬀtrotogy, then Arith- 
metitk ; for accounting from! the beginning of the difexſe, and reckoning 


MC 


me 


_— 


| j Boon & and Commun EnzoOns. 
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the fourteench day it will be in an oppoſire aſpe&; and at the end of the 
' chird ſeptenary Tetragonall again ;''as will moſt graphically appear it 
| the figures of Aſtrologers, eſpecially Lncas'Gauricus, De diebms decre- 


| par 49s | Ea” 
| pain, (Beſide thar computing by the Medicalfmoneth; the firſt hebdo: 
1 'or ſeptenary conſiſts of 6 daies, ſeyenteen houres and an half, the 
| ſ6cond happeneth in r3 daies and eleven houres, and the third bur in the 
| ewencierh narurall day ) whar Galen firſt, and Aben-Ezra ſinge obſerved iti 
' his Tract of Criticall daies, itt regard of Eccenttici ag9d the Epicycle or 
' |leffer orbe whereir' ic moveth, rhe motion of. the Moon is variotis and un- 
i equall ; whereby the Criticall account muſt alfo yary : for though its middle 


| Fas that is, 4 ſignes removed from that wherein rhe diſcaſe co i itt 


 fiſteen, ſometimes leſſe then twelve. For moving-in the nppet part Of its 
orbe, it performexþ its motion more f16wly then in the lower ; infomuch thae. 


deingat the it ariveth ar the Terragonall and opnogrs, ignes ſooner, 
© 


| Which are conſiderations not to be neglected in the compute of decretory 


| 


a inconcroukide eonfornir — | - - | 

| a0t applizdle unto preciſe numerality, nor ftriffly eo be draw? uf 
fot munbers, A y Authors conceraft 
-- "ppp inet a0 the Sabie ritxge of their nature | 


- | motion be equal}, and of 13 degrees, yet in the other it moveth ſomerittes | 


| =_ 
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| De anni Cli- 
matt eriche 

De occult u na- 
j ure miraculis, 


Bell. lib. 5. 


| they oft times otherwiſe to be underſtood, then as they are vulgarly recei- 
yed in active and cauſall conſiderations; they being many times deliver- 
ed Hieroglyphically, Meraphorically, Illuſtcatively , and not with rete. 
rence unto action or cauſality. True it is, that God made all things in nums 
ber, weight and meaſure, yer nothing by them or through the efficacy of 
| either. Indeed our daies, aQions and motions being meaſured by time 
' (which is but motion meaſured ) what ever is obſervable in any, falsun- 


| der the account of ſome number; which notwithſtanding cannot be de- | 


| nominated the cauſe of thoſe events. So doe we injuſtly aſlign the power 
' of Adon even unto Timeit ſelf ; nordoe they ſpeak properly who ſay that 
| Time conſumeth all things ; for Time is not effe&ve, nor are bodies deſtroy- 
; ed by it, bur from the action and paſſion of their Elements in it; whoſe account 
'it only affordeth; and meaſuring our their motion, informs us in the periods 
| and termes of their duration, rather then effe&teth or Phyſically produceth 
the ſame. | 

A ſecond conſideration which promoteth this opinion, are confirmations 
drawn from Writers, who have made obſervations or ſet down favourable 


Codronchus,-and Livinus Lemnius much confirmed the ſame ; but above all, 
that memorable Letter of Auguſtus ſent unto his Nephew Caius, wherein he 
encourageth him to celebrate his nativity, for he had nov eſcaped Sixty three 
the great ClimaRericall and dangerous year unto man; which notwithſtand- 
ng rightly perpended, it can be no ſingularity to queſtion ir, nor any new Pa- 
radox to deny it. Me | 

For firſt, Ir is implicitely, and upon conſequence denied by Ariſtotle in 
his Politicks, in that diſcourſe againſt Plato, who meaſured the viciſſitude 


famous Mathematician planly faith, he will not deliver his doctrines by parts 


now by theſe numbers faich Rhodiginus and Mirandula,' he implieth Cli- 
maRtricalkyears, that is, ſeptenaries, and novenaries ſet down by the bare 
obſervation of numbers. Cenſorinus an Author of great authority ; - and 
ſufficient antiquity, ſpeaks yet more amply in his book De die Natali, where- 


Some maintain that 7 times 7 that is, fourty nine, is moſt dangerous of any 


times9, that is, the year of eighty one, both which conhiſting of ſquare 
and quadrate numbers, were thought by Plato and others to be of great con- 
ſideration ; | as for this year of Sixty three or 7times 9, though ſome e- 
ſteem it-of moſt danger, yet doe I conceive it leſſe dangerous then the other; 
for though it. containeth boch numbers above named, that is, 7and-9,- yet. 
neither of them ſquare or quadrate; and as it is different from them both, 
ſois it not potent in either. Nor is this year remarkable in the death of ma- 
ny famous men. - Ifinde indeed that Ariſtotle died this year, but he by. the 
vigour of his minde, a long time ſuſtained a naturall infirmicy of tomack; 
ſothat it was a greater wonder he attained unto Sixty three, then that be l- 


ing fromall theſe: and that is ten times 7 or ſeventy ;.for ſo it is ſaid, The 
 daies of Man are threeſcore and ten; and the very ſame. is atfirmed by Solon, 
as Herodotus relates in a ſpeech of his unto Crzſus, Ego anni ſeptuaginta 
humane vite modum definio : and ſurely that ur muſt be of greateſt danger, 
which is the Period of all the reft ; and fewelt ſafely paſſe thorow that, which 


is ſetas a bound for few or none to paſſe. And therefore. the conſent of elder 
| we cks | times, 


. 


reaſons for this Climacteriall year; ſo have Henricus Ranzovins, Baptiſta 


and mutation of States, by a-periodicall fatality of number: Prolomie that 


in expreſlely treating of CONE daies, he thus deliyereth himſelf. | 


other, and this is the moſt generall opinion; .others unto 7 tines 7 adde 9 


ved no longer. The Pſalme of Moſes hath mentioned a year of danger differ- 


Boox 4.| 


ng 


and numbers which are-ineffequall, and have not the nature of cauſes; | 
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| cimes, ſerling their conceits upon ClimaRters, not only differing from this of 

ours,but one another ; though ſeverall Nations and ages doe fancy unto them- 
| ſelves different years of danger, yet every one expects the ſame event, and con- 
ſtant verity in either. 2 | I Ne” | SN 

Again, Though Varro divided the daiesof maninto five portions, Hippo-| 
cratesint 7, and Solon into ten; yet probably their divifions wereto be 
received with latitude, and their conſiderations not ſtrictly to be confined 
unto their laſt unities. So when Varro extendeth Pxeritia unto 15, Ado- 
leſcentia unto 30. Juventus unto 35. there isa latitude between the termes 
of Periods of compute, and the verity holds good inthe accidents of any 
yeafs derween them. So when Hippocrates divideth our life into 7 degrees 
| or ſtages, and makech the end of the firſt 7, of the ſecond 14. of the third 
48. of the fourth 35. of the fift.47, of the ſixt. 56. and of the ſeventh, the 
haſt year whenever it happeneth ; herein we may obſerve he maketh nor his 
diviſions preciſely by 7 and 9 and omits the great ClimaRericall : . befide 
there is between every one at leaſt the latitude of 7 years, in which ſpace or 
intervall, chat is either in thethird or fourth year, what ever falleth our is 
equally verified of the whole degree, as though it had happened inthe ſe- 
venth. Solon divided it into ten Septenaries, becauſe in every one thereof, a 
{ man received ſome fenſible muration ; inthe firſt is Dedentirion or falling of 
teeth: in the ſecond Pubeſcence; in the third the beard groweth ; in the 
fourth ſtrength prevailes ; in the fife maturity for iſſue ; inthe ſixth modera- 
tion of appetite ; inthe ſeventh prudence, &c- Now herein there is a tolera- 
ble latitude, and though the diviſion proceed by 7 yet is not the torall verity 
t0 be reſtrained unto the laſt year ; nor conſtantly to be expected the beard 
ſhould be compleat at 21. or wiſdome acquired juſt in 49. and thus alſo 
though 7 times 9 contain one of thoſe ſeptenaries,and doth alſo happen in our 
declining years ; yet might the events thereof be imputed unto the whole ſe- 

nary ; and be more reaſonably entertained with ſome latitude,then ſtrialy 
{reduced unto the laſt number; or all the accidents from 56. imputed unto 
Sixty three. 

Thirdly, Although this opinion may ſeem confirmed by obſervation, and 
men may ſay it hath been fo obſerved, yet we ſpeak alſo upon experience, 
and doe beleeve that men from obſervation will colle& no ſatisfaction. That 
other years may be taken againſt it, eſpecially if they have the advantage to 
precede it; as ſixty againlt Sixty three, and Sixty three againſt 66. for fewer 
attain tothe latter chenthe former; and ſo ſurely in the firſt ſeptenary doe 
moſt die, and probably alſo in the very kſt year ; for all that ever lived were 
in the account of that year ; beſide, the infirmities that attend ir are ſo many; 
and the _ that receives them fo inconfirmed, we ſcarce count any alive that 
15 not it, ; 

Fabricins Paduanius in his work De catena temporss, diſcourſing df the 
preat Climactericall, attempts a numeration of eminent me who died in 
that year ; but info ſmall a number, as not ſufficient ro make a conſiderable 
Induction ; he memioneth but four, Diogenes Cynicus, Dionyſius Hera- 
eleoticus, Xenocrates Platonicus, and Plato : as for Dionyfius, as Cenſori- 
[hus witneſſeth, he famiſhed himſelf in the $2 year of his life ; Xetiocrates 

y the teſtimony of Laertius fell into a cauldron, and died the fame year ; 
and Diogenes the Cynick by the ſame teſtimony lived almoſt unto mnety. 
; The date of Platoes death isnot exaRtly agreed on, but alt diſfens from this 
' Which he determineth ; Neanthes in Laertius extendeth his dates unto 84. 
| Snidas unto $2, but Hermippus defineth his death int 81 ; and this account 
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is not authenticall. 
Fourthly, They which proceed upon ſtri& numerations, and will by ſuch 
regular and determined wates meaſure out the lives of men, and periodically 
define the alterations of their tempers; conceive a regularity in mutations, | | 
with an equality in conſtitutions, and forget that variety which Phyſirians | ' 
edaterich wen | therein diſcover. For ſeeing we affirm that women doe naturally grow old be- 
domme ſhor- | fore men, that the cholerick fall ſhort in longzvity of the ſanguine, that there 
os is ſenium ante ſeneftutem, and many grow old before they ariveat age ; we 
cannot affix unto them all one common point of danger, but ſhould rather 
aſſign a reſpective fatality unto each : which is concordant unto the doarine 
of the numeriſts, and ſuch as maintain this opinion : for they atfirm that one 
| number reſveteth men, another women, as Bodinexplaining that of 'Seneca, 
| Septimus quiſg, annus etati fignum imprimt, ſubjoins, Hoc de maritns d:ttum 
| oportnit, hoc primum intueri licet, perfettum numerum, 1d ſt ſextum feminas, 
[eptenarium mares immutare. 
| Fiftly, Since we eſteem this opinion to have ſome ground in nature, and 
that nine times ſeven revolutions of the Sunne, imprint a dangerous Cha- 
racer onſuch as arive unto it; it will leave ſome doubt behinde, in what 
ſubjecion hereunto werethe lives of our forefathers preſently after the floud, 
and more eſpecially before it ; who attaining unto 8 or goo years, had not 
their ClimaQers computable by digits, or as we doe account them ; for the 
great ClimaQ&ficall was paſt unto them before they begat children, or gave 
any Teſtimony of their virility;;- for we reade not that any begat children be- 
| | fore the age of ſixty five. And this may alſo afford a hint to enquire, what are 
the ClimaRteers of other animated creatures ; whereof the lives of ſome attain| . 
| not ſo farreas this of ours, and that of others extends a conſiderable ſpace 
beyond. | 
Laſtly, The imperfe& accounts that men have kept of time, and the diffe- 
| rence thereof both in the fame and divers common wealths, will much diſtra&t 
| the certainty of this aſſertion. For though there were a fatality in this year, yet 
s | | diverswere, and others might be our in their account, aberring ſeverall waies| 
' WP fromthetrue and juſt compute,and calling that one year, which perhaps might 
oy be another. ; For; 
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Far firſt, They might be- out in thecom x | 
| cconnt, for every man is many moneths.elder then he compureth ; foral- 


thoughwe begin che ſame from our nativity; and conceivethat _noarbitrary, 


ur naturall term of compute, yer for the durationof life or exiſtence; 
participate inthe womb the uſuall diſtinctions of time ; and are nor to bs ex- 
empted from the account of age and life, where, we are ſubje&to diſcaſes. 
and often ſuffer death. , And therefore Pythagoras, Hippacrates, Diocles, 


/; |-Avicenna and others, have ſet upon us numerall relations and tempotall con- 


derations in the womb ; nor only affirming the birch of the ſeventh moneth 
fro be vicall, thar of the eight mortall, but the progreſſion therero to be mea- 
fured by rule, .and to bold a proportion unto motion and formation; as what 


| receiveth motion inthe ſeyenth; to be perfeQted in the Triplicities ; thar is, 


the time of conformation unto motion is double, and that from motion unto 
the birth, treble ; So what is formed the 35 day is moyed the ſeventy, and 


ther its activity only ſet out at our nativity, and beginnot rather inthe womb, 
wherein we place the like conſiderations. Which doth not only entangle this 
rtion, but hath already embroiled the endeavours of Aſtrology in the 
erection of Schemes, and the judgement of death or diſeaſes; for being not 
incontroulably determined, at what time to begin, whetherat conception, 
animation or excluſion ( it being indifferent unto the influence of heaven to 
begin at either ) they have invented another way, that is, to begin ab Hora 
queſtions, as Haly, Meſſahallach, Ganivetus and Guido Bonatus have de- 


\hvered. 


Again, In regard of the meaſure of time by moneths and years, there will 
beno ſmall diffculty ; and if we ſhall ſtrialy conſider it, many have been and 
ſtill may be miſtaken. For neitherthe motion of the Moon, whereby moneths 


whole numbers, but admits of fractions, and broken parts, as we have al- 


daies, and almoſt 6 hours, that is, wanting eleven minutes; 'which' 6 hours 
omitted, or not taken notice of, will in proceſle of time largely deprave the 
compute ; and this is the occaſion of the Biſſextile or leap-year; which was 
not obſerved in all times, 'nor punQually in all Common-wealths ; ſo thar ih 
Sixty three years there may be loſt almoſt 18 daies, omitting the iritercalation 
of one day every fourth year, allowed for this quadrant, or 6 hours ſuper- 
numerary- And though the ſame were obſerved, . yet to ſpeak ſtrily a man 
may be ſomewhat our in the account of his age at Sixty three ; for although 
every fourth year weinſert One. day and fo ferch up the quadrant, yet thoſe 
eleven minutes whereby the year comes ſhort of perfe&t 6 hours, will inthe 
circuit of thoſe years ariſe unto certain hours ; and in a larger progreſſion of 
time unto certain daies. Whereof at preſent we finde experience in the Ca- 
lender we obſerve. For the Julian year: of 365 daies being eleven minutes 
larger then the annuall revolution of the Sunne, there will ariſe an anticipa- 
tion in the Aquinoxes ; and as Juncinus computeth, in every 136 yearthey 
will anticipate almoſt one-day. And therefore thoſe ancient men and Neſtors 
]of old times, which yearly obſerved their nativities, might be miſtaken in the 


Moſes in the Book of Exodus; At the end of four hundred yon even the 
ſelf ſame day, all the hoaft. of Iſrael went out ofthe land of Zgypt; forin 
that ſpace of time the Equinoxes had anticipated, and the eleven minutes had 


'jamounted far above aday. And this compure NF confidered will fall 
. ( 


fouler 


we- 


born the 210 day. And therefore if any inviſible cauſality there be; tha after | 
ſo many years doth evidence ir ſelf at Sixty three, it will be queſtionable whe- 


ready declared concerning the Moon. That of the Sunne conſiſteth of 365 - 


{day ; nor that to be conſtrued withour a grain of Salt, which is delivered by 


mmencetnent. or beginning of their | 


——— 


are computed, nor of the Sunne whereby years are accounted, confiſterh of | 
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| [Fouler on them who caſt up the lives of Kangdomes, and ſfumme up their du- Y 
be r firſt began, and ſome have: endegs || - 
- voured ſince by perfet and ſphericall numbers, by the ſquare -and cube of| + 
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ration by particular nu ;'a3 Plato 
7and 9g and 12, the great number of Plato. Wherein indeed Bodine Harhar- |' 
rempted a particular enumeration ; but ( beſide the miſtakes commirtible in 
the ſqglary compute of years ) the difference of Chronologie diſtyrbes rhe 
ſatisfaction and quiet of his computes ; ſome adding, others detrating, and 
few punqually according in any one year.; whereby indeed ſuch accounts 
ſhould be made up ; for the variation in an unite deſtroies the torall illation.», 

Thirdly, the compte may be unjuſt not only in a ſtri& acceprion, of few: 
daies or houres, but in the latitude alſo of ſome years ; and this ep hap- 


en from the differertt compute of years in divers Nations, and even-ſuch as 
Jid maintain the moſt probable way of account ; their year being not only | 
different from one another, but the civill and common account dyſagreeing 
much from the naturall year, whereon the conſideration is founded. Thus 


' conſumptions and Chronicall diſeaſes ; wherein notwithſtanding we compute 


from the teſtimony of Herodotus, Cenſorinus and others, the Greeks obfer-" 
ved the Lunary year, that is, twelve revolutions of the Moon, 354 daies 
bag the Agyptians, and many others adhered unto rhe Solary account, th 
is, 365 daies, that is elevendaies longer ; now hereby the account of t 
one would very. much exceed the other: A man inrhe one would account 
himſelf 63, when one inthe other would think himſelf bur 61 ; and fo al- 
though their nativities were under the ſame hour, yer did they at different 
years beleeve the. verity of that which both eſteemed affixed and certain unto 
one. The like miſtake there is in a tradition of our daies; men coriceiving 
a peculiar danger in the beginning daies of May, ſer our as a fatall period urito 


o 
a? 


hd 


by Calenders, not only different from our anceſtors, but one another ; the 
compute of the one anticipating that of the other ; ſo that while we are in 
April, others begin May, and the danger is paſt unto one, while it beginneth 
with another. 2] c | 
Fourrhly, Men were not only out in the number of ſome daies, the latitude 
of a few years, but might be wide by whole Olympiades and divers Decades 
of yeares. For as Cenforinus relateth, the ancient Arcadians obſerved a year 
of three moneths, the Carians of fix, the Iberians of four ; and as Diodorus 
and Xenophon de </£qmivecs, alleadgeth, the ancient Agyptians have u-! 
ſed ayearcofthree, rwo, and one moneth: ſo that the ClimaQericall was 
not only different unto thoſe Nations, but unreaſonably diſtant from ours; | 


LL AM 


for Sixty three- will paſfe in their account, before they arive ſo high as tenin 
Ours. | 

Nor if we ſurvey-the account of Rome it ſelf, may we doubt they were 
miſtaken, and if they feared ChmaRericall years, might erre in their nume-! 
ration; for the civill year whereof the people took notice, did ſometime 
come ſhort, and ſometimes exceed the naturall. For according to Varro, Sue- | 
tonius and Cenſorinus, their year confiſted firſt of ten moneths which come 
prehended but 304 daies, .that is 61 leſſe then ours containeth ; after by| 
Numa or Tarquine from a ſuperſtitious conceit of imparity were added | 
51 daies, which made 355, one day more then twelve revolutions of the 
Moon. And thus a long time it continued, the civill compute exceeding the 
naturall; the correction whereof, and the due ordering of the Leap-year 
was referred unto the Pontifices ; who either upon favour or malice, that 
ſome might continue their offices a longer or ſhorter time ; or from the mag- 
nitude of the year that men mighr be advantaged or endamaged in their con- 
tracs, by arbitrary intercalations depraved the whole account. Of this abuſe 


Cicero | 


_. nn —_—— 


\ Boos 4 and Common EnxORs, 


Cicero accuſed Verres ; which at laſt proceeded fo farre that 
| Czxſar $49 6 unto that office, before the redreſle hereof he was fain to inſert 
- | wo intercalary monerhs.unto November aid December, when he had already 
inſerted 23 dates unto February ; ſo that that year conſiſted of 445 daies; a 
quarter of a year longer then that we obſerve ; and though ar the laſt the year 
was reformed, yet in the mean time they might be out wherein they ſummed 
up'Climactericall obſervations. s 10nd $5.37: ST 7-5 

Laſtly, One way more there may be of miſtake, and that not unuſuall a- 
mong us, grounded upon a double compute of the year ; the one-beginning 
from.the 25 of March,the other from the day of ourbink untothe ſame again, 


when Julius| 


which is the naturall account. Now hereupon many men frequently miſcaſt 
their daies; for in their age they diduce the account not from the day of 
their birth; bur the year of our Lord, wherein they were born. So. a mari 
| chat was born in January 1582, if he live to fall ſick inthe latter end of March 
1645, will ſumme up his age, and fay Iam now Sixty three, and in my Cli- 
mactericall and dangerous year; for Iwas born inthe year 1582, and now it 
is 1£45, whereas indeed he wanterth any moneths of that year, conſidering 
the true and naturall account unto his birth ; and accounteth two moneths for 
a-year :. and though the length oftime and accumulation of years doe render 
the miſtake inſenſible;” yet is it all one, as ifone born in January 1644; ſhould 
be accounted a year old the 25of March 1645. © | 
All which perpended, it may be eaſily perceived with what inſecurity of 
truth we adhere unto this opinion; aſcribing not only effe&s depending on 
the naturall period of time unto arbitrary calculations, and ſuch as vary at 
pleaſure; but confirming our tenets by the uncertain account of others and 
ourſelves. There being no poſitive or indiſputable ground where to begin 
our compute ; that if there were, men haye been ſeverall waies miſtaken ; the 
beſt in ſome latitude, others in greater, according to the different compute of 
divers ſtates, the ſhortand irreconcilable years of ſome, the exceeding error 
in the naturall frame of others, and the lapſes and falſe deduQions of ordinary 
accountants in moſt. | 
Which duly conſidered, together with a ſtri& account and criticall examen 
of reaſon, will alſo diſtract the witty determinations of Aſtrology. That Sa- 
turn the enemy of life, comes almoſt every ſeventh year, unto the quadrate 
or malevolent place, unto that where it begun : that as the Moon about every 
ſeventh day ariveth unto a contrary ſigne, ſo Saturne, which remaineth about 
as many years; as the Moon doth dates in one ſigne, and holdeth the fame 
conſideration in years as the Moon in dates ; doth cauſe theſe periculous pe- 
riods. Which together with other Planets, and profeRtion of the Horoſcope, 
unto the ſeventh houſe, or oppoſite ſigries every ſeventh year ; oppreſſeth li- 
ring natures, and cauſeth obſervable mutations, in the ſtate of ſublunary 
ings. | | "A 
der ſatisfaction may yet be had from the learned diſcourſe of Salmaſius 
lately publiſhed, if any deſire to be informed how different the preſent ob- 
ſervations are from thoſe of the ancients, , how every one hath different 
ClimaRericalls; with many other obſervables, impugning the preſent 
' Opinion. 
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ration by particular nu 323 Plato fir 


the ſqlary compute of years ) the difference of Chronologie diſtyrbes rhe 
fatisfacionand quiet of his computes ; ſome adding, others detrating, and 
few punqually according in any one year.; whereby indeed ſuch accounts 
ſhould. be made up ; for the variation in an unite deſtroies the torall illation. +, 
Thirdly, the comptte may be unjuſt not only'in a ſtrict acceprion, of few. 
daies or = bur in the latitude alſo of ſome years ; and.this may hap-. 


id maintain the moſt probable way of account ; their year being not only | 
different from one another, but the civill and common account dyſagreeing 


' conſumptions and Chronicall diſeaſes ; wherein notwithſtanding we compute 


much from the naturall year, whereon the conſideration is founded. Thus 
from the teſtimony of Herodotus, Cenſorinus and others, the Greeks obfer-" 
ved the Lunary year, that is, twelve revolutions of the Moon, 354 daies ; 
bae the Agyptians, and many others adhered unto rhe Solary account, tha 
is, 365 daies, that is elevendaies longer ; now hereby the account of t 

one would very. much exceed the other: Aman inthe one would account 
himſelf 63, when one inthe other would think himſelf but 63 ; and foal 
though their nativities were under the ſame hour, yer did they at different 
years beleeve the. verity of that which both eſteemed affixed and certain unto 


one. The like miſtake there is in a tradition of our daies; men conceiving þ 


a peculiar danger in the beginning daies of May, ſet our as a fatall period unito 


by Calenders, not only different from our anceſtors, but-one another ; the 
compute of the one anticipating that of the other; ſo that while we are in 
April, others begin May, and the danger is paſt unto one, while it beginneth 
with another. - E Ee 
Fourthly, Men were not only out in the number of ſome daies,the latitude 
of a few years, but might be wide by whole Olympiades and divers Decades 
of yeares. For as Cenforinus relateth, the ancient Arcadians obſerved a year 
of three moneths, rhe Carians of fix, the Iberians of four ; and as Diodorus 
and Xenophon de e-£qmivecs, alleadgeth, .the ancient &gyptians have u-' 
ſed a year ofthree, rwo, and one moneth: fo that the ClimaRtricall was 
not only different unto thoſe Nations, but unreaſonably diſtant from ours ; | 


TOW 


for Sixty three-will paſſe in their account, before they arive ſo high as tenin 


Ours. 
Nor if we ſurvey-the account of Rome itſelf, my we doubt they were 
miſtaken, and if they feared ClimaRericall years, might erre in their nume-! 
ration; for the civill year whereof the people rook notice, did ſometime 
come ſhort, and ſometimes exceed the naturall. For according to Varro, Sue- | 
tonius and Cenſorinus, their year conſiſted firſt of ten monerths which come 
prehended but 304 daies, .that is 61 leſſe then ours containeth ; after by| 
Numa or Tarquine from a ſuperſtitious conceit of imparity were added | 
51 daies, which made 355, one day more then twelve revolutions of the 
Moon. And thus a longs time it continued, the civill compute exceeding the 
naturall; the corre&ion whereof, and the due ordering of the Leap-year 
was referred unto the Pontifices ; who either upon favour or malice, that 
ſome might continue their offices a longer or ſhorter time ; or from the mag- 
nitude of the year thar men might be advantaged or endamaged in their con- 
tracts, by arbitrary incercalations depraved the whole account. Of _ abuſe 
icero, 


_— 


ah. 


be from the differerft compute of years in divers Nations, and even:ſuchas| 


| $;'2 began, and fome have: endeas }+ - 

| youred ſince by perfect and ſphericall numbers, by the ſquare-and cube of} - 

7and 9. and 12, the great number of Plato. Wherein indeed Bodine Hharhat- | 
rempred a particular enumerstion ; but ( beſide the miſtakes committible ig 


 Gicero accuſed Verres ; which at laſt proceeded fo farre that when Julius 
| Cafar —_ unto that office, before the redrefle hereof he was fain to inſert 
| rwo intercalary monerhs.unto November atid December, when he hadalready 
inſerted 23 dates unto February ; fo that that year conſiſted of 445 daies; a 
quarter of a year longer then that we obſerve ; and though ar the laſt the year 
was reformed, yet in the mean time they might be out wherein they ſummed 
uprClimactericall obſervations. s 1029 6-123:44 4:9 76 GI IST - 7-2 4 

Laſtly, One way more there may be of miſtake, and that not -unuſuall a- 
mong us, grounded upon a double compute of the year ; the one-beginning 
fromthe 35 of March,the other from the day of our birth unto the ſame again, 
which is the narurall account. Now hereupon many men frequently miſcaſt 
their daies; for in their age they diduce the account not from the day of 
their birth; bur the year of our Lord, wherein they were born. So. a mari 
{ that was born in January 1582, if heltve to fall ſick inthe latter end of Marchi 
1645, will ſumme up his age, and ſay Iam now Sixty three, and in my Cli- 
mactericall and dangerous year; for I was born inthe year 1582, and now it 
is 1645, Whereas indeed he wanterth inany moneths of that year, conſidering 
the true and naturall account unto his birth ; and accounteth two moneths for 
a-year :. and though the length oftime and accumulation of years doe render 
the miſtake inſenſible;' yet is ic all ane, as if one born in January 1644; ſhould 
be accounted a year old the 250f March 1645. i | 

All which perpended, it may be eaſily perceived with what inſecurity of 
truth we adhere unto this opinion; aſcribing not only effe&ts depending on 
the naturall period of time unto arbitrary calculations, and ſuch as vary at 


our ſelves. There being no poſitive or indiſputable ground where to begin 
our compute ; that if there were, men haye been ſeverall waies miſtaken ; the 
beſt in ſome latitude, others in greater, according to the different compute of 
divers ſtates, the ſhort and irreconcilable years of ſome, the exceeding error 
in the naturall frame of others, and the lapſes and falſe deductions of ordinary 
accountants in moſt. | | 
Which duly.confidered, together with a ſtri& account and criticall examen 
of reaſon, will alſo diſtract the witty determinations of Aſtrology. That Sa- 
turn the enemy of life, comes almoſt every ſeventh year, unto the quadrate 
or malevolent place, unto that where it begun : that as the Moon about every 
ſeventh day ariveth unto a contrary ſigne, ſo Saturne, which remaineth about 
as many years; as the Moon doth daies in one ſigne, and holdeth the fame 
conſideration in years 3s the Moon in daies ; doth cauſe theſe periculous pe- 
riods. Which together with other Planets, and profeRtion of the Horoſcope, 
unto the ſeventh houſe, or oppoſite ſignes every ſeventh year ; oppreſſeth li- 
ring natures, and cauſerh obſervable mutations, in the ſtate of ſublunary 
ings. | | 'E 
— fatisfaction may yet be had from the learned diſcourſe of Salmaſius 
lately publiſhed, if any deſire to be informed how different the preſent ob- 
ſervations are from thoſe of the ancients, , how every one hath different 
ClimaRericalls; with many other obſervables, impugning the preſent 
' Opinion. 


pleaſure z but confirming our tenets by the uncertain account of others and | 
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Cua»,. XIII: 
Of the Canicular or Dog-daies, 


V Hereof to ſpeak diſtinaly : among the Southern Conſtellations two 

there are which bear the name of the Dog; the one in 16 degrees of 
latitude, containing on the left thigh a Star of the firſt magnitude, uſually 
called Procyon or Anticanis ; becaute fay ſome ir riſerh before the other; 
which if cruly underſtood, muſt be reſtrained unto thoſe habitations, who 
have elevation of pole above thirty two degrees. Mention thereof there is in 


| 


| 


| 


| 


i 


Horace, who feems to miſtake or confound the one with the other ; and after 
him in Galen, who is willing the remarkableſt Starre of the other ſhould be 
called by this name, becauſe it is the firlt that arjſeth in the conſtellation ; 
which notwithſtanding, to ſpeak ſtriatly,”it is not; unleſſe we except one 
of the third magnitude in the right paw in his own and our elevation, and two 
more on his head in and beyond the degree of ſixty : A ſecond and more con- 
fiderable one there is, nd neighbour unto the other, in 40 degrees of lati- 
rude, containing 18 Starres, whereof that in his mouth of the firſt magnitude 
the Greeks call Z4&&, the Latines Canis major, and we emphatically the 
Dop-Starre. 

Now from the riſing of this Starre, not coſmically, that is, with the Sun, 
but Heliacally, chat is, its emerſion from the raies of the Sunne, the An- 
cients computed their canicular daies ; concerning which - there generall 
paſſeth an opinion, that during thoſe daies, all medication or uſe of Phyſick 
is co be declin-d,. and the cure gommirted unto Nature; and therefore 
as though there were any feriation in nature, or juſticiums imaginable in 
profeſſions, whoſe ſubject is naturall, and under no intermiſfive, but con- 
ſtant way of mutation ; this ſeaſon is commonly termed the Phyfitians vaca- 
tion, and ſtands ſo received by moſt men. Which conceit however generall, 
is not only erroneous, but unnaturall ; and ſubſiſting upon foundations either 
falſe, uncertain, miſtaken or miſapplied, deſerves not of mankinde that indu- 
bicable aſſent ir findeth. 

For firſt, which ſeemes to be the ground of this aſſertion, and not to be 
drawn into queſtion, that is, the magnified qualityof this Starre conceived 
to cauſe or intend the heat of this ſeaſon, whereby theſe daies become more 
obſervable then the reſt ; we finde that wiſer Antiquity was nor of this opi- 
nion. For, ſeventeen hundred years ago it wasas a vulgar error rejected by 
Geminus, a learned Mathematician in his Elements of Aſtronomy ; wherein 
he plainly athrmeth, that common opinion made that a cauſe, which was at 
firſt obſerved but as a figne. The rifing and ſetting both of this Starre and 
others being obſerved by the Ancients, to denore and teſtifie certain points of 
mnatation, rather then conceived to induce oreffet the ſame. For our fore- 
fathers, ſaith he, obſerving the courſe of the Sun, and marking certain mu- 
tations to happen in his progreſſe chrough particular parts of the Zodiack, they 
regiſtred and ſet them down in their Parapegmes, or Aſtronomicall Canons; 
and being nor able ro deligne theſe times by daies, moneths or years ( the 
compute thereof, and the beginning of the year being different, according 
unto different Nations ) they chought beſt. to ſettle a generall account unto 
all ; and to determine theſe alterations by ſome known and invariable fignes ; 


| and ſuch did they conceive the riling and ſetting of the fixed Starres ; not 
afribing thereto any part of cauſality, bur notice and ſignification. And | 


thus 
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g-Starre, he concludeth— ew & 74 0nwa rwwrru, Malunm autem ignum 
eff ; The ſame as Peravius obſerveth, is implied in the word of Prolomy, and 
| the Ancients, 4t onawans, thatis, of rhe {ignification of Starres. The terme 
of Scripture alſo favours it, as that of Iſaiah, Nalite rimere- 4 ſfignes cali; and 
that in Geneſis, Vt ſint in ſigna & tempora : Let there be lights in the firma- 
ment,and let them be for ſignes and for ſeaſons. | 

The Primitive magnifyers of this Starre were the Zgyptians : who not- 
withſtanding chiefly regarded it, in relation unto their river Nilus. The 
greateſt encreaſe thereof, falling out about the ariſe of the Starre : which as 
Dionylius delivers was by the &thiopians named $;ris. From whence that 
[the Sirius or Dog-Starre had its name, is not improMbly conjeRur'd. 

Bur if all were lilent, Galen hath explained this point unto the life ; who 
expounding the reaſon why Hippocrates declared the affections of the year 
by the riſing and ſerting of Starres; it was faith he, becauſe he would pro- 
ceed on ſignes and principles beſt known unto all Nations. And upon his 
words, in the firſt of the Epidemicks, 1» Thaſo Antumno circa Equinoxium 
& ſub virgilias pluvie crant multe, he thus enlargeth. If (faith he) the 
fame compute of times and moneths were obſerved by all Nations, Hippocra- 
zes had never made any mention either of Arqurus, Pleiades or the Dog- 
Starre ; bur would have plainly faid, In Macedonia, in the moneth Dion, 
thus or thus was the aire diſpoſed. But for as much as the Moneth Dion is 
only known unto the Macedonians, but obſcure unto the Athenians and 
other Nations, he found more generall diſtinctions of time, and inſtead of 
naming moneths, would uſually fay, at the Aquinox, the riſing of the Plei- 
ades, orthe Dog-Starre. And by this way did the Ancients divide the ſea- 
ſons of the year, the Autumne, Winter, Spring, and Summer. By the riſing 
of the Pleiades, denoting the beginning of Summer, and by that of the Deg- 
Starre, the declination thereof. By this way Ariſtotle through all his books 
of Animals, diſtinguiſherh their times of generation, latitancy, migration, 
fanity and venation. And this were an allowable way of compute, and till 
to be retained, were the fite of the Starres as inalterable, and their aſſents 
as invariable as primitive Aſtronomy conceived them. And therefore though 
Ariſtotle frequently mentioneth this Starre, and particularly atfirmeth that 
Fiſhes in the Boſphorus are beſt to be catched from the ariſe of the Dog- 
Starre, muſt we conceive the ſame a meev effect thereof ? Nor though Scaliger 
from hence be willing to inferre the etficacy of this Starre, are we indueed 
hereto ; except becauſe the ſame Philoſopher affirmeth ; that Tunny is far 
abour the rifing of the Pleiades, and departs upon Arcurus, or that moſt 
inſeqs are latent, from the ſetting of the 7 Starres ; excepr, I fay, he give 
us alſo leave to inferre that theſe particular effefts and alterations proceed 
from thoſe Starres ; which were indeed but deſignations of ſuch quarters and 
| portions of the year, wherein the ſame were obſerved. Now what Pliny af- 
firmeth of the Orix, that it ſeemeth to adore this Starre, and taketh notice 
thereof by voice and ſternutation ; untill we be better aſſured of its verity,we 
ſhall nor ſalve the ſympathy. mY 

Secondly, What ſlender opinion the Ancients held of the efficacy of this 
Starre is declarable from their compute. For as Geminus affirmeth; and Peta- 
'vius his learned Commentator proveth, they began their account from its 
Heliacall emerſion, and nor irs coſmicall aſcent. The coſmicall aſcenſion of 
@ Starre we terme thar, when it ariſech together with the Sun, or the ſame 
degree of the Fcliptick wherein the Sun abideth : and that the Heliacall,when 
a Starre which betore for the vicinity of the Sun was not viſible; being further 
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thas much ſeems implied in thar expreſſion of Homer, when ſpeaking of the 
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| Sun, whereas the Starre of the greater Dog aſcendeth not untill after that 


| 


| aſcribe the ſame unto the conſtellation of Leo. Where beſides that the 


removed beginneth to appear. For the annuall motion of the Sun from'Welt 
ro Eaſt being farre ſwifter then that of the fixed Starres, he muſt of neceſſity 
leave them on the Eaſt whilſt he haſtneth forward, and obſcureth others to 
the Weſt : and ſo the Moon who performs its motion ſwifter then the Sun 
(a5 may be obſerved in their Conjunctions and Eclipſes,) gers Eaſtward out 
of his rayes, and appears when the Sunisfſet. If therefore the Dog-Starre had | 
this effecuall heat which is aſcribed unto it, it would afford beſt evidence! ' 
thereof, and the ſeaſon would be moſt fervent, when it ariſeth in the proba- 
bleſt place of its activity, thar is, the coſmicall aſcent ; for therein it ariſerh 
with the Sun, and is included in the fame irradiation. But the time obſerved 
by the Ancients was long after this aſcent, and in the Heliacall emerſion ; 
when it becomes at greafeſt diſtance from the Sun, neither riſing with it nor 
nearit. And therefore, had they conceived any more then a bare ſignality 
in this Starre, or afcribed the heat of the ſeaſon thereunto ; they would not 
have computed from its Heliacall aſcent, which was of inferiour efficacy; 
nor imputed the vehemency of heat unto thoſe points wherein it was 
more remiſſe, and where with leſfſe probability they might make out its 
action. 

Thirdly, Although we derive the authority of theſe daies from obſervati- 
ons of the Ancients, yet are our computes very different, and ſuch as con- 
firm not each other. For whereas they obſerved it Heliacally, we ſeem to 
obſerve it Coſmically ; for before it ariſeth Heliacally onto our latitude, the 
Summer is even at an end. Again, we compute not only from different | 
aſcents, bur alſo from divers Starres ; they from the greater Dog-ſtarre, we 
from the leſſer; they from Orions, we from Cephalus his Dog ; they from 
Seirius, we from Procyon ; for the beginning of the Dog-daies with us is ſet 
down the 19 of July, about which time the leſfer Dog-ſtar ariſeth with the 


moneth. And this miſtake will yet be larger if the compute be made ſtrier, 
and as D* Bainbrigge late profeſſor of Aſtronomy in Oxford, hath ſer ir 
down. Who in the year 1629 computed, thar in the Horizon of Oxford rhe 
Dog-ſtar aroſe not before the fifteenth day of Auguſt; when in our Alma- 
nack accounts thoſe daies are almoſt ended. So thatthe common and recei- 
ved time not anſwering the true compute, it fruſtrates the obſervations of 
our ſelves. And being alfo different from the calculations of the Ancients; 
their obſervations confirm not ours; nor ours theirs, but rather confute each 
other. -* WD: 

Nor will the computes of the:Ancients be ſo authentick unto thoſe, who 
ſhall take notice, how commogly they applied the celeſtiall deſcriptions of 
other climes unto their own ; *wherein the learned Bainbrigius juſtly repre- 
hendeth Manilius, who transferred the Agyptian deſcriptions unto the Ro- 
_ account; confounding the obſervation of the. Greek and Barbarick 
ſpheres. 

"Fourth! , (which is the Argument of Geminus) were there any ſach 
effeQuall heat in this Starre, yet could it but weakly evidence the ſame 
in Summer; it being about 4o degrees diſtant from the Sunne ; and ſhould 
rather manifeſt its warming power in the Winter, when it remains con- 
joyned with the Sunne in its Hybernall converſion. For about the 29 of 
Ocober, and in the 16 of Scorpius, and ſo again in January, the Sunne 
performes his revolution in the fame parallell with the Dogge-ſtarre. 
Again, If we ſhould impute the heat of this ſeaſon, unto the. cooperation 
of' any Starres with the Sunne, it ſeems more favourable for our times, to 


SLunne 


[Boon "i 


[ -is in his proper houſe, ir is conjoined with many Starres ; wherevfrw9 
ofthe firſt magnitude ; and inthe 8*b of angel is corporally conjoined with 
Bafilifeus; a Starre of eminent name in A: 
Ecliprick. Eos EE ST 
Fiftly, If all were granted, that obſervation and reaſon were alſo forit, and 
[were it an undeniable truth that an effeuall fervour proceeded from this 
Starrez yet would nor the ſame determine the opinion now in queſtion ; it 
neceſſarily ſuffering ſuch reſtrictions as take off generall iJations. For firſt in 
gard of different latitudes, unta ſome the canicular daiesare in the Winter ; 
as unto ſuch as have no latirnde, bur live ina right Sphere that is under the 


pick of Cancer, which ſeaſon unto them is Winrer,and the Sun remoteſt from 
them. Nor hath the ſame poſition in rhe Summer, that is, in the AquinoGiall 
points, any advantage from it; for in the one point the Sun is at the Meridian, 
before the Dog-ſlarre ariſeth ; in the other the Starre is at the Meridian before 
the Sunne aſcendeth. x63 
Some latitudes have no canicular daies at all ; as namely all thoſe which 
have more then 73 degrees of Northern Elevation; as the territory of Novs 
Zembla, pare of Greenland and Tartary ; for unto.that habitation the Dog- 
| |ſtarreis inviſible, and appeareth nor above the Horizon. | 
\.Pnto ſuch latitudes asir ariſeth, it carrieth a various and a very different 
reſpe&t ; unto ſome it aſcendeth when Summer isover, whether we compute 
{Heliacally or Coſmically ; for though ugto Alexandria it ariſeth in Cancer, 
itariſeth not unto Biarmia Coſmically before it bein Virgo, and Heliacally 
about the Antumnall equinox. Even unto the latitude of 52'the efficacy 
thereof 195 not much conſiderable, whether we confider its aſcent, Meridian 
altitude or abode above the Horizon; for it ariſeth very late in the year, a- 
bour the eighteenth of Leo, that is, the 31 of July. Of Meridian Altirude 
. jit hath but 23 degrees, fo that it plaies but obliquely upon us, and as the Suii 
doth about the 23 of January. And laſtly, his abode above the Horizon is 
[not great ; forin the eighteenth of Leo, the 31 of July, although they ariſe 
together, yet doth it ſer above 5 houres before the Sun, that is, beforerwo 
em clock, after which time we are more ſenſible of heat, then all the day 
ore. | 3 
Secondly, In regard of the variation of the longitudgypf the Starres, we 
are to conſider ( what the Ancients obſerved not) thatWe fice of the fix- 
ed Starres is alterable, and that fince elder times they have ſuffered a large 
and conſiderable variation of their longitudes. The longitude of a Starre 
to ſpeak plainly, is its diſtance from the firſt point of numeration to- 
ward the Eaſt; which firſt point unto the Ancients was the vernall zqui- 


much varied from this point : The firſt Starre of Aries in the time of Me- 
ton the Athenian was placed in the very interſeqion, which is now elon- 
cated and removed Eaſtward 28 degrees; infomuch that now the ſigne 
fo Aries poſleſſeth the place of Taurus, and Taurus that of Gemini. 
Which variation of longitude muſt very much diſtra& the opinion of rhe 
Dogge-ſtarre, not only in our daies, but in times before and after; for 
fince the world began it hath ariſen in Taurus, and before it end, may have 
rsaſcent in Virgo; ſothat we muſt place the canieular daies, that is, the hot- 


ro COIMme. - 4 


Thirdly, The Starres have not onely varied their longitudes, whereby 


| and Commin EnxoOns F 


rology, and ſeated in the very| 


| 


K£quinoGctiall line ; for unto them it ariſeth when the Sunne is about the Tro-| 


nox. Now by reaſon of their motion from Weſt to Eaſt, rhey have very | 


teſt time of the year in the Spring in the firſt Age, and in the Autamn in ages | 
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[by rheir riſing at all; that is, their appearing hath varied. The declination 
of @ Starre we call its ſhorreft diſtance from the &quator. Now. tho 
the poles of the world and the Xquator be” immovable, yet becauſe 
Starrgs in their proper motions from Weſt ro Eaſt, doe move upon the 
poles of the .Ecliptick diſtant 23 degrees and an half from the poles of the} 
| Aquator, and deſcribe circles parallell not unto the Aquator, bur the E- 
' cliptick; rhey muſt be therefore ſometimes nearer, ſometimes removed-fur- | 
' ther from the &quator. All Starres that have their diſtance from the Ecli- 
| ptick Northward not more then 23 degrees and an half (which is the} 
| Sreateſt diſtance of the Ecliptick from the Aquator) may 1n progreſſion 
| of time have declination Southward; and move beyond the Aquator : but 
if any Starre hath juſt this diſtance of 23 and an half (as hath Capella 
' on the back of Erithonius.) it may hereafter move under the £quinoGiall, 
and the ſame will happen reſpectively unto Starres which have declination 
Southward. And therefore many Starres may be viſible in our Hemiſphere, 
which are not ſoat preſent; and many which are at preſent, ſhall take leave 
of our Horizon, and appear unto Southerne habitations. And therefore the 
time may come that the Dogge-ſtarre may not be viſible in our Horizon, 


bour latitudes. So that canicular daies there have been none nor ſhall be; | 
yer certainly jn all times ſome ſeaſon of the year more notable hot then 
other. X '% 
Laſtly, We multiply cauſes in vain; and for the reaſon hereof, we need 
not have recourſe unto any Starre but the Sunne, and continuity of its at- 
on. For the Sunne aſcending into the Northerne fignes, begetteth fiſt a 
temperate heat in the air ; which by his approach unto the ſolſtice he intend- 
eth, and by continuation increaſeth the fame even upon declination. For 
running over the ſame degrees again, that is, in Leo, which he hath done in 
Taurus, in July which hedi@ in May ; he augmenteth the heart in the later 
which he began'in the firſt, and eaſily intendeth the ſame by continuarion |. 
which was well promoted before. Sois it obſerved, that they which dwell 
between the Tropicks and the ZAquator, have their ſecond Summer hotter 
and more maturative of fruits then the former. So we obſerve in the day 
( which isa ſhort year) the greateſt hear about two in the afternoon, when 
the Sunne is paſt the, Meridian ( which is his diurnall Solſtice) and the ſame 
is evident from ch& Thermometer or obſervations of the weather-glafſe. So 


are the colds of the night ſharper in the Summer about two or three after 
midnight, and the froſts.in Winter ſtronger about thoſe hours : ſo likewiſe 
in the year we obſerve the cold to augment, when the daies begin to increaſe, 
though the Sunne be then aſcenſive, and returning from the Winter Tropick. 
And therefore if we reſt not in this reaſon for the heat in the declining part 
of Summer, we muſt diſcover freezing Starres that may reſolve the latter colds |. 
of Winter; which whoever deſires to invent, let him ſtudy the Starres of 
Andromeda, or the nearer conſtellation of Pegaſus,which are about that time 
| aſcendent. 

It cannot therefore unto reaſonable conſtrutions ſeem ſtrange, or favour 
of ſingularity that we have examined this point ; fince the ſame hath been 
already denied by ſome, ſince the authority and obſervations of the Anci- 
ents rightly underſtood doe not confirm it, fince our preſent computes | 
are different from thoſe of the Ancients, whereon notwithſtanding wo 
depend ; ſince-there is reaſon againſt it, and if all were granted, yet mu 


it be maintained with manifold reſtraints, farre otherwiſe then is received. 


And laſtly, fince from plain and naturall principles, the doubr may —_—y | 
| alved | 


_ 


—— 
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falved, and not clapt .up from petitionary foundations and principles un- 


eſtabliſhed. $256 | wy Os” 
| Bur thar which chiefly promoted. the conſideration of theſe. daies, and me- 
dically advanced the fame, was the doArine of Hippocrates a Phyſitian of 
ſuch repute, that he received a teſtimony from a Chriſtian, that might have 
been given unto Chriſt: The firſt in his book, de Aere, Aquis, &+ loom. Sy- 
derum ortts, &c. That is, we are to obſerve the riſing of Starres, eſpecially 
the Dogge-ſtarre, At&urus, andthe ſerting of the Pleiades or ſeven Startes. 
From whence notwirhſtanding. we. cannot in generall inferre the efficacie:of 
{rheſe-Starres, or coethicacie particular in medications: probably expreſſing 
no morehereby then if he ſhould have plainly ſaid, eſpeciall notice we are 
to take of the hotteſt time in Summer, of the beginning of Autumne and 
Winter; for by the riſing and ſetting of thoſe Starres were: theſe times and 


ribus morbs finiuntar, becauſe attheſe times diſeaſes have their ends ; as Phy- 
firians well know, and he elſewhere affirmeth, that ſeaſons determine di- 
| |ſeaſes, beginning in their contraries; as the ſpring the diſeaſes of Autumne, 

and the Summer thoſe of Winter. Now ( what is very remarkable ) where- 
as. in the ſame place headviſech to obſerve the times of notable mutations, as 
|the Aquinoxes, and the Solſtices, and to decline Medication ten daies be- 
[fore and after ; how preciſely ſoever canicular cautions be conſidered; this 

isnor obſerved by Phyſitians, nor taken notice of by the people. And in- 
deed ſhould we blindly obey the reſtraints both of Phyſitians and Aſtrolo- 
gers, we ſhould contra the liberty of out preſcriptions, and confine the 
utility of Phyſick unto a very few daies; for obſerving the Dog-daies, and; 
as 15 expreſſed, ſome daies before, likewiſe ten daies before and after the 
fquinochall and Solſticiall- points ; by:this obſervation alone are exempted 
an hundred daies. Whereunto if we adde the two &gyptian daies. in e- 
very moneth, the interlunary and plenilunary exemptions, the Eclipſes of 
Sunne and Moon, conjunctions and oppoſitions Planericall,. the houſes 
of Planets, and the fite of the Luminaries under the ſignes ( wherein 


ſeaſons defined. And: therefore ſubjoines this reaſon, 2#oniam his tempo- | 


Diſeaſes common- 
ly determined by 


whar ſeaſons, 


arife above an hundred more ; ſo that of the whole year the uſe of Phy- 
. ſick would not be ſecure much above a quarter. Now as we doe not ſtric- 
ly obſerve theſe daies, ſo need we not- the other; and although conſi- 
| Auncrnc be made hereof, yet might we preferre the nearer Indications, 
{before thoſe which are drawn from the time of the year, or other czleſtiall 
relations. TE 
The ſecond Teſtimony is taken out of the laſt piece of his Age, and after 
the experience (as ſome think ) of no leſle then an hundred years, that 
is his book of Aphoriſmes, or ſhort and definitive determinations in Phy- 
ſick. The Aphoriſme alleadged is this; Sub Cane & ante Canem difficiles 
ſunt purgationes. Sub Cane C& Anticane, ſay ſome, including both the Dog-- 
ſtarres ; but that cannot conſiſt with the Greek av ure. x) a4 xvy3s, nor had 
that Criticiſme beenever omitted by Galen ; now how true this ſentence was 
inthe mouth of Hippocrates, and with what reſtraint ic muſt be underſtood 
by us, . will readily appear from the difference between us bothin circumſtan- 
tiall relations. ' | 
And firſt, Concerning his time and Chronology ; he lived in the reign 
of Artaxerxes Longimanus, about the 82 Olympiade, 450 yeares before 
Chriſt; and from our times above two thonſand. :Now ſince that time ( as 
we have already declared ) the Starres haye varied their longitudes ; and 


ſome would induce a reſtraint of Purgation or Phlebotomy ) there would | 


ſtarres 


having made large progreflions from Welt to _ the time of the Dog-| - 
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arres aſcent muſt alſo very much alter. For it ariſeth later now inthe year | 

| then it formerly did inthe ſame latitude ; and farre later unto us who have 
4 greater elevation; for in the daies of Hippocrates this Starre aſcended in! 
Cancer which now ariſeth in Leo; and will in progreflion of time ariſe in 
Virgo. And thereforeinregard of the time wherein he lived, the Aphorifme 
was more conſiderable in his daies then in ours, and in times farre paſt then 
preſent, and in his Country then ours. | 
|. The place of his nativity was Coos, an Iland in the Myrtoan Sea; a 
farre from Rhodes, deſcribed in Mappes by the name of Lango, and called | 
y the Turkes who are maſters thereof, Srancora ; according unto Prolomy | 
| of Northern latitude 36 degrees. That he lived and writ intheſeparts, is 
not improbably colleged from the Epiſtles that paſſed betwixt him and Ar- 
{ £4Xerxes ; as alſo berween the Citizens of Abdera; and Coos, in the behalf 
| of Democritus. Which place being ſeated from our laticude of 52, 16 de- 
| grees Southward , there will ariſe a different conſideration; and we may 
| much deceive our ſelves if we conform the aſcent of Starres in one place un- 
ro another, or conceive they ariſe the ſame day of the moneth in Coos and | 
tnEngland. For as Petavius computes in the firſt Julian year, at Alexandria 
of latitude 31, the Scarre aroſe coſmically inthe twelfth degree of Cancer, | 
' Heliacallythe 26, by the compute of Geminus abour this time at Rhodes of 
latitude 37, it aſcended coſmically rhe 16 of Cancer, Heliacally the firſt of 
Leo ; and about that time at Rome of latitude 42, coſmically the 22 of Can- 
cerand Heliacally the firſt of Leo; for unto places of greater laticude'it ari- 
ſeth everfater ; ſothat in ſome latitudes the coſmicall aſcent happeneth not 
before the ewentieth degree of Virgo, tendaies before the Autumnall £qui- 
nox, and if they compute Heliacally, after it, in Libra. bes | 
. -Again, Should weallow all, and only compute unto the latitude of Coos ; 
twould ir not impoſe a totall omiſſion of Phyfick. For if jn the hotreſt ſea- 
ſon of that clime, all Phyſick were to be declined, then ſurely in many other, 
none were £0 be uſed atany time whatſoever; for unto many parts, not only 
inthe Spring and Autumne, bur alſo in the Winter,the Sun is nearer, then unto 


The third conſideration concerneth purging. medicines, which areatpre- 
ſent farre different from. thoſe implied in-this Aphoriſme, and ſuch as were 
commonly uſed by Hippocrates. For three: degrees, we make of purgative 
medicines : The firſt thereof is very benigne, nor farre removed from the 
nature of Aliment, into which upon defect of working, it is oft times con- 
verted ; and in this forme doe we account Manna, Caſlia, Tamarindes and 
many more; whereof we finde no mention in Hippocrates. The fecond is 
alſogentle, having a familiarity with ſome humor, into which it is but con- 
verted if it fail of its operation ; of this ſort are Aloe, Rhabarbe, Senna, ec. 
whereof alſo few or none were known unto Hippocrates. The third 1s ofa 
violent and venemous quality, which fruſtrate of its ation, aſſumes as it 
were the nature of poiſon ; ſuch as are Scammoneum, Colocynthis, Elate- 
rium, Euphorbium, Tithymallus, Laureola, Peplum, &c. of this ſorr it is 
manifeſt Hippocrates made uſe, even in Fevers, Pleurifies and Quinſies ; and 
that compoſition is very remarkable which is aſcribed unto Diogenes in &- 
tius; thatis of Pepper, Sal Armoniac, -Euphorbium, of each an ounce, the 
Doſis whereof four ſcruples and an half; which whoſoever ſhould rake, 
would finde in his bowels more thena canicular heat though inthe depth of 
Winter ;' many ofthe like nature may be obſerved in Ktius Tetrad.1.Serm-3- 
or in the book De Dinamidiis, aſcribed unto Galen, which is the ſame verbarim{ 
with the other. PE 


Now, 


| and Common EnxORs, 


| | Boox 4. 
. þ: Now in regard of the ſecond, and eſpecially the firſt degree of Purgatives; 
the Mackie is not of force ; but we.may Fafely uſe chemghepdaiogation 
'and of innoxious qualities. And therefore Lucas Gaurieus;:who hath ens 
deavoured with many teſtimonies to. advance: this conſideration; at length 
concedeth that lenitive Phyſick: may be uſfed,; eſpecially when'the Moon is 
well affeed in Canceror in the watery ſignes.- Bur in regard' of the. third 
{degree the Aphoriſme is conſiderable; purgations may be dangerous; and a 
{mernorable example there is imthe- medicall Epiſtles of Crucius, -of a Roman 
Prince that died uponan ounce of Diaphznicon, taken in this ſeaſon. From 
[rhe uſe whereof we refrain not enly in hot ſeaſons, but warily exhibit- ir ax 
all times in hor diſeaſes ; which when neceſſity' requires, we can perform more 
fafely then the Ancients, as having better waies of preparation and correQtion; | 
tharis, nor only by addition of; other bodies, bur ſeparation of noxious parts 
from their own. - . | WEIS 141113 ba | 
- 'But beſide theſe differences between Hippocrates and us; the Phyſitians of 
theſe times and thoſe of Antiquity ; the condition of the diſeaſe; and the in- 
tention of the Phyſitian; hold'a miain conſideration in what time and place 
ſoever- For Phylick is either curative or preyentive ; Preventive. we call that 
which by purging noxious humors, and the cauſes of diſeaſes, preventerth 
fickneſſe in the healthy, or the.rzcourſe thereof in the valetudinary ; this is 
of common uſe at the Spring and fall, and- wecommend notthe ſame at this 
| [ſeafon, Therapeutick or curative Phyſick, -we-term that, - which reſtoreth 
[the Patient umo- ſanity, and raketh.away diſeaſes actually. aﬀfeRting. Now of 
diſeaſes ſome are chronicall and of -long duration, as quartane Agues, Scur- 
vy, &c. wherein becauſe they admir -of delay we deferre the;cure tro more 
advantagious ſeaſons: Orherswe term acute, :that is, of ſhore: duration and 
danger, as Fevers, Pleurifies,,&c- In which ,;' becanſe delay is dangeroys, 
and they ariſe unto their ſtate before the Dogge-daies determine ; we ap- 
ply preſent remedies according unto Indications; reſpecting rather the a- 
cuteneſſe of the diſeaſe, and precipitancy of occaſion, then the riſing or ſet- 
ting of Stars; the effects of the one being diſpurable; of the other aſſured 
and inevitable. is | 
And although Aſtrology may here put in; and plead the ſecret influence of 
this Starre ; yer Galen in his Comment, makes no ſuch conſideration ; con- 
firming the truth of the Aphoriſme from the heart of the year, and the operza- 
{tion of Medicines exhibited. . In regard that bodies being heated by the Sum- 
;mer, cannot ſo well endure the 4crimony of purging Medicines ; and becauſe 
upon purgations contrary motions enſue; the heat of the air attracting the 
humours outward; and the action of the Medicine retracting the ſame inward. 
But theſe are readily (alved in the diſtinions before alleadged ; and particu- 
larly in the conſtitution of our climate and divers others,wherein the air makes 
no ſuch exhauſtion of ſpirits. And in the benignity of our Medicines ; whereof | 
fome in their own natures; others well prepared; agitacenor the humors, or 
make a ſenſible perturbation. | | DV | 
Nor doe we hereby reje& or condemn a ſober and regulated Aſtrology ; 
we hold there is more truth therein then in Aſtrologers ; in ſome more then 
many allow, yetiri none ſo much as ſome pretend. We deny not the influ- 
ence of the Starres, but often ſuſpet the due application thereof; for | 
though we ſhould affirm thar- all things were in all things; that heaven were 
but earth celeſtified; and earth, but heaven terreſtritied, or that each part 
above had an influence upoii its divided affitity below ; yet how to ſingle out 
theſe relations, and duly to apply cheir ations; is a work oft times to be 
effeted by ſome revelation; and Cabala from above; rather then any. Phi- 
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Upon the bi- 
ting of a mad 
dog there er. 
ſues an hydre- 
phobia or fear 
of water, 


[rhecafting a, and a power to command theconchifian. 


| abolition, froma thingro beuſed with diſcretion, not to 'be uſed ar all. Be- 


p Bauquiries imo Valzar 


lofophby, or ſpeculation there below. What .-power ſoever they have upon 
a, 1ris not requiſite-they ſhould: deſtroy our. reaſons, i to 
make usirely vn.theſtrength vf'Nature, 'whenſhe 1s leaſt ablerorelieve.us; 
and-when we -conceivethe heaven-againſt us,'to refuſe the allifta; 
earth.createdd for vs. ' This were ro ſuffer:from the mouth of the Dbgabove, 
what others dbe from the teerh-of Dogsbelow'; thar is, tobe afraid of their 
proper remedy, and refuſe to' approach any water, thoughthat hath ofren 


proved a cure unto their diſeaſe: There'isin wiſe men a power beyond the | 


Stars; and Ptolomy encouragethus, thatby fore-knowledge, we may evade 
their a&ions ; for, being but univerſall cauſes, they are determined by parti- 
cular agents ; which being inclined,not conſtrained,conmain within themſelves 


, Wallbe conceded, and were there in this Aphoriſme an unceſtrain- 


ed truth, yet were it not reaſonable to inferre from a caution a non-uſanceor:- 


cauſe the ApoſHe bids us beware of Philoſophy, heads of extremity will have 
none at all ; -anuſuall failacy in vulgar and leſſe diſtinive brains, who ha- 
ving once overfhor the mean, run violently on, and finde no reſt but in the 
| Now hereon we have the longer inſiſted, becauſe the error is materiall, -and 
concerns oft times the life of man ; an error to be taken notice of by State, 
and provided again by Princes -whoare of the opinion of Solomon that their 
n6ſt -in the mutritude of their SubjeAts. An.error worſe then ſome 


3 


| 


riches co 
repated Hereſies ; and of greater danger to the body,thenthey untothe foul ; 
which whoſoever is able to reclaim, he ſhall ſave more in one Summer then 


er by Theory, as well as praGtice, and:men not-only from te 
om deſtroying chemlelves. - - " = ONES io 
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Themiſon deſtroied in any Autumne; he ſhallimroduce a new way of cure, | 
death, bur| 
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CuayP. I. 
of the Pifimre of the Pelecan, 


- L $75 Pelecan, opening her breaſt with herbill, and feeding 


her young ones with the bloud diſtilling from her. 
$ Thus is it ſee forth not only in common , bufcin 


J the Creſt and Schucheonof many Noble families ; 
ey hath been aſſerted by many holy Writers, and was an 

ky Hieroglyphick of piety and pity among the Epypti- 
DIS wy on which conſideration, they ſpared them at their 
tables. | 
Notwithſtanding upon enquiry we finde no mention hereof ig-Ancient 
Zodiographers, and ſuch as have particularly diſcourſed upon Animals, as 
Ariſtotle, &lian, Pliny, Solinzs and many more; who ſeldome forget pro- 
prietjes of ſuch a nature, and have been very punQuall in leſſe conſiderable 
Records. Some ground hereof Tconfefſe we may allow, nor need we deny a 
remarkable affection in Pelecans toward their young ; for &lian diſcourſing 
of Storks, and their affe&ion toward their brood, whom they inſtru ro fly, 


ft, that Herons and Pelecans doe the like. | | | 7 
- As for the teſtimonies of Ancient Fathers, and Eccleſiaſticallwriters, we 


[may more ſafely conceive therein fome Emblemarticall then any reall Story : 
I doth Eucherius confefle it ro be the Embleme of Chriſt ; and we are ur» 


willing literally to receive that accoumt of Jerome, that perceiving her young 
ones deſtroied by Serpents, ſhe openerh her (de with her bill, by the bloud 
whereof they revive and return unto life again. By which relation they mighr 
indeed illuſtrate the deſtraQtion of manby the 01d Serpent,and tus reftoremenc 
by the bloud of Chriſt ; and in this ſenſe we ſhall not diſpute the like relations 


 [ofAuſtine, Ifidore, Atbertus, and many more; and underan Emblematicall 


intention, we accePt it in coat-armonr. 
Asfor the Hieroglyphick of the Egyptians, they ere&ed the ſame upon a- 


| nother conſideration, which was parentall afe&ion ; manifeſted in thepro- 


teionof her young ones, when her neſt was ſer on fire. For as for lerti 
out her bloud, it was not the aſſertion of the Egyptians, bur ſeems t1 


unto 
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z2 Nd firſtin every place we meet with the piture of the 


and unto whom they re-deliver apthe proviſion of their bellies, concluderh at | 
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Pelecan, 


Of her Crops 


Y 


[7 the Pelecan from the Vulture, as Pierius hath moſt plainly delivered. 
| Andlaſtly, As concerning the picture; ifnaturally examined; and not Hi- 


white; excepting the extremities or tops of the wing feathers, which are 


Sed quod Pelicauum ( ut etiam-alits pleriſg, perſuaſum eſt} roftro pettus diſſe- 
| cantem 37 ita ut ſus ſanguine filios alat, ab e/Egyptiorum hiſtoria vald 


alienum eſt, illi enim vulturemtantum id facere tradiderayt. 


eroglyphically conceived, it containeth many improprieties, diſagreeing al. 
moſt in all,things from the-true and proper deſcription. For firſt, whereas it 
is commonly ſer forth green or yellow, 1nits proper colour, itis incliningto 


black. Itis deſcribed in the bigneſſe of a Hen, whereas it approacheth and 


The bigneſſe ofa; (metimes exceedeth the magnirude of a Swan. It is commonly painted with | 


a ſhort. bill ;, whereas. that of the Pelecan attaineth ſometimes-the. length of 
two ſpans. The bill is made acute or pointed atthe'end ; whereas it is flat 
and broad, and ſomewhar inverted at the extream. Ir is deſcribed like fiſi- 
pedes, or birds which have their feet or claws divided ; whereas it is palmj- 
pedous,or fin-footed like Swans and Geeſe ; according to the Method of na- 
ture, in latiroſtrous or flat-bild birds ; which being generally ſwimmers, the 
organ is wiſely contriv'd unto the action, and they are framed with fins or 
oares upon their feet ; and therefore they neither light, nor build on trees, 
if weexcept Cormorants, who make their neſts like Herons. Laſtly, There 
is one part omitted more remarkable then any other, that is the chowle or 
crop adheririg unto the lower fide of the bill, and ſo deſcending by the throat ; 
2 bagge or fachell very obſervable, and of capacity almoſt beyond credit; 
SE nopwichſianding this animall could not want; - for therein it re- 


| 


| 
| 


ceiveth Oyſters, Cochles, - Scollops; and. other teſtaceous animals, which 
being not able. to. break, it retains them untill they open, and vomiting 
them up, takes out the meat-contained. This is that part preſerved for a rari- 
ty, and wherein ( as Sanius delivers) in one diſſeted, a Negro childe was 

a» H A Po Il. 


of the piitare of Dolphins. | _—_ 


Hat Dolphins are crooked, is not only affirmed by the hand of the Pain- 
-& ter, but commonly conceived their naturall and proper figure 5 which 
is not only the opinion of our times, but ſeems the belief of elder times before 
us: for, beſide the expreſſions of Ovid and Pliny, their Pourtraicts in ſome 
ancient Coynes are framed in this figure, as wit appear in ſome thereof in 
Geiner, vos in Goltſius, and Lzvinus Hulfius in his deſcription of Coynes, 
from Julius Czfar unto Rhodulphus the ſecond. : 
Notwithſtanding, to ſpeak ſtrily intheir naturall figure they are ſtreight, 
nor have they their ſpine convexed, or more conſiderably embowed, then 
Sharks, Porpoſes,Whales, and other Cetaceous animals,as Scaliger plainly affic- 
meth : Corps habet non mags curvum quam reliqui piſces. As ocular enquiry 
informeth ; and as uhto fc as have not had the opportunity to behold them, | 
their proper pourtraids will diſcover in Rondeletius, Geſner, and Aldrovan- 
dus ; andas indeed is deducible from pictures themſelves; for though. they 
bedrawn repandous, or convexedly crooked in one-piece, yet the Dolphin 
that carcieth Arion is concavouſly inverted, and hath its ſpine depreſſed in 


another. 
And 


Boox 5, | : 


Boox 5. and Common ERROR Ss. 


And therefore what is delivered of their incurvity, muſt either be taken 
Emphatically, that is, not really butin appearance ; which happeneth, when 
they leap above water, and ſuddenly ſhoot down again ; which is a fallacy in 
viſion, whereby ſtraight bodies in a ſudden motion protruded obliquely down- 
ward, appear unto the eye crooked ; and this is the conſtrucon of Bello- 
nius : orif it be taken really, ic muſt nor univerſally and perpetually ; chat 
is, not when they ſwimme and remain in their proper figures, but only when 
they leape, or imperuouſly whirle their bodies any way ; and thisis the opi= 
nion of Geſnerus. Or laſtly, It muſt be taken neither really nor emphati- 
cally, bur only Emblemartically ; for being the Hyeroglyphick of celerity, 
and ſwifter then other animals, men beſt expreſſed their velocity by incuryi- 
ry, and under ſome figure of a bowe ; and in this ſenſe probably doe Heralds 
ov Femanr it, when from a Dolphin extended, they diſtinguiſh a Dolphin 
embowed. | 

And thus alſo muſt that picture be taken of a Dolphin claſping an Anchor ; 
that is not really, as is by moſt conceived out of afeftion unto man, con- 
| veighing the Anchor unto the ground ; but Emblemartically, according as 
Pierius bath expreſſed it, The ſwifteſt animall conjoined with that heavy body, 
implying that common morall, Fe5tina /ente ; and that celecity ſhould alwaies 
be contempered with cunation. 


- 


,— c— 


Cray. III. 
of the Pittnre of 4Graſhopper, 


I is alſo among us a common deſcription and piqture of a Graf- 
hopper, as may be obſerved in the pictures of Emblematiſts in the coats 
of ſeverall families, and-as the word Cicada is uſually tranſlated in DiQio- 
[naries. Whereinto ſpeak ſtrialy, if by this word Graſhopper, we under- 
ſtand that animall which is implied by 7775 with che Greeks, and by Cicada 
with the Latines ; we may with ſafety affirm the picture is widely miſtaken, 
and that for ought enquiry can inform, there is no ſuch inſeq in England. 
-| Which how paradoxicall ſoever, upon a ſtritenquiry, will prove undenia- 
ble truth. 

For firſt, That animall the French tearm Samrerelle, we a Graſhopper, 
and which under this name is commonly deſcribed by us, is named A»ys by 
the Greeks, by the Latines Locuſia, and by our ſelves in proper ſpeech a 
Locuſt ; as in the dier of John Baptiſt, and in our Tranſlation, Proy.zo. The 
Locuſts have no King, yet go they forth all of them by bands. Again, Be- 
tween the Cicada and that we call a Graſhopper, the differences are very 
many, as may be obſerved in themſelves, or their deſcriprions in Matthio- 
lus, Aldrovaridas and Muffetus. For firſt, They are differently cuculla- 
ted or capuched upon rhe head and back, and in the Cicada the eyes are 
more prominent : the Locuſts have A»re»»e or long horns before, with a 
long falcation or forcipated taile behinde ; and being ordained for falta- 
tion, their hinder legs doe farre exceed the other. The Locuſt or our Graf- 
r hath teeth, the Cicada none arall; nor any mouth according unto 


| 


thereof is farre more ſhrill then rhat of the Locuſt, and its life ſo ſhore in Sum- 
mer,that for proviſion it needs not recourſe utito the providetce of the Piſrmtife 


b 
" BA | 


hop 
Ariſtotle; the Cicadais moſt upon trees; and laſtly, the note or fritiniancy |. 


in Winter. 
And 
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Enquiries into Pulcar Boors, | 


And therefore where the Cicada muſt be underſtood, the pictures of Heralds 

and Emblematiſts are not exaR,nor is it ſafe to adhere unto the interpretation 
' of Dictionaries, and we muſt with candour make out our own Tranſlations : 
| for inthe plague of Agypt, Exodus 10. the word Axz#s is tranſlated a Locuſt, 
' but in the ſame ſenſe and ſubjet, Wiſdome 16. it is tranſlated a Graſhopper, 
, For them the bitings of Graſhoppers and flies killed :: whereas we have de-! 
clared before, the Cicada hath no teeth, but is conceived to live upon dew; 
and the poſlibiliry of its ſubſiſtence is diſputed by Licetus. Hereof I perceive 
Muffertus hath taken notice, diſſenting from Langius and Lycoſtenes, while 
they deliver, the Cicada's deſtroied the fruits. in Germany, where that inſe& 
isnot found ; and therefore concludeth, Tam :p/os quam alios decepros fuiſſe 
autumo, dum locuſt as cicadas eſſe vulgari errore crederent. 

And hereby there may be ſome miſtake in the due diſpenſation of medicines 
deſumed from this animall ; particularly of Diatettigon commended by Erius 
in the affections of the kidnies. It muſt be likewiſe underſtood with ſome re- 
ricion what hath been affirmed by Ifidore, and yet delivered by many, that 
| Cicades are bred out of Cuccow ſpittle,or Woodſeare ; that is, that ſpumous, 

frothy "dew or exudartion, or both, found upon Plants, eſpecially about the 
Joints of Lavender and Roſemary, obſervable with us about the latter end of 
May. For here the true Cicada is not bred, but certain it is, that out of this, 
ſome kinde of Locuſt doth proceed;for herein may be diſcovered a little inſet 
of a feſtucine or pale green, reſembling in all parts a Locuſt, or what we call a 
Graſhopper. 

Laſtly, The word it felf is improper, and the terme of Graſhopper not ap- 
| pliable unto the Cicada; for therein the organs of motion are not contrived 
for ſaltation, nor are the hinder legges of ſuch extenſion, as is obſervable in 
ſalient animals,and ſuch as move by leaping, Whereto the Locuſt is very well] 
conformed ; for therein the legges behinde are longer then all the body, and 
make at the ſecond joint acute angles, at a confiderable advancement above 
their backs. | | 

The miſtake therefore with us might have its originall from a defect in our 
language ; for having not the inſet with us, we have not fallen upon its pro- 
per name, and fo make uſe of a term common unto it and the Locuſt ; where- 
as Other countries have proper expreſſions for it. So the Italian calls it Cicada, 
the Spaniard Cigarra, andthe French Cigale; all which appellations conform 
unto the originall, and properly expreſle this Animall. 


Cuare, I'V. 
of the Pitture of the Serpent tempting Eves. 


[x the Pifture of Paradiſe, and deluſion of our firſt Parents, the Serpent is 
often deſcribed wich humane viſage ; not unlike unto Cadmus, or his wife, 
in the at of their Metamorphoſis. Which is not meerly a piRoriall contrivance 
or inyent:on of the Picturer, but an ancient tradition and conceived reality, 
as it ſtands delivered by Beda and Authors of ſome antiquity ; thatis, that 
Sathan appeared not nnto Eve in the naked form of a Serpent, but with a| 
Virgins head, that thereby he might become more acceptable, and his 
temptation finde the eaſier entertainment. Which nevertheleſſe is a conceit 
not to be admitted, and the plain and received figure, is with better reaſon 
embraced. 
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| For firſt, as Pierius obſerveth from Barcephas, the aſſumption of humane 
| ſhape, had proved a diſadvantage unto Sathan; affording not only a ſuſpi- 
cious amazement in Eve,before the fact, in beholding a third humanity beſide 
her ſelf-and Adam; but leaving ſome excuſe unto + woman, which after- 
ward the man tookup with leſſer reaſon; that is, to have been deceived by 
another like her ſelf. | | 

\ Again, There was no inconvenience in the ſhape aſſumed, or any conſide- 
rable impediment that might diſturb that performance in the common form 
of 2 Serpent. For whereas it is conceived the woman muſt needs be afraid 
thereof, and rather flie then approach it ; - it was not agreeable unto the con- 
dition of Paradiſe and ſtate of innocencie therein; if in that place as moſt de- 
[rermine, no creature was hurtfull or terrible unto man, and thoſe deftrucive 
effeds they now diſcover ſucceeded the curſe, and came in with thorns and 
briars ; and therefore Eugubinus ( who affirmeth this Serpent was a Baſilisk ) 
incurreth no abſurdity, nor need we inferre that Eve ſhould be deſtroied im- 
mediatly upon that Viſion. For noxious animals could offend them no:more 
in the Garden, then Noah inthe Ark: as they peaceably received their names 
ſo they friendly poſſeſſed their natures :, and were their conditiotis deſtru. 
Rive untq each other, they were not ſounto man, whoſe conſtitutions then 
were antidores, and needed not fear poiſons. And if (as moſt conceive ) 
there were but two created of every kinde, they could not at that time de- 
ſtroy either man or themſelves ; for-this had fruſtrated the command of mul- 
tiplication, deſtroied a ſpecies, and imperfected the Creation. And there- 
fore alſo if Cain were the firſt man born, with him entred not only the ad, 
but the firſt power of murther, for before that time neither could the Serpent 
nor Adam deſtroy Eve, nor Adam and Eve each other; for that had over- 
thrown the intention of the world, and put its Creator to a& the ſixt day 
over again. | 

. Moreover, Whereas in regard of ſpeech, and yocall conference with Eve, 
it may be thought he would rather aſſume an humane ſhape and organs, then 
the improper form of a Serpent ; it implies no materiall impediment. Nor need 
we to wonder how he contrived a voice out of the mouth of a Serpent, who 
hath done the like out of the belly of a Pythoniſſa, and the crunk of an Oak ; | 
as he did for many years at Dodona. - 

Laſtly, Whereas it might be conceived that an humane ſhape was fitter for 
this enterpriſe, ir being more then probable ſhe would be amazed to hear a 
Serpent ſpeak ; ſome conceive ſhe might not yer be certain that only man was 
priviledged with ſpeech, and being inthe novigy of the Creation, and inexpe- 
rience of all things, might not be affrighted to hear a _— ſpeak : Belide 


ſhe might be ignorant of their natures who was not verſed in their nafnes, as 


being not preſent at the genfall ſurvey of Animals, when Adam aſſigned unto 
every one a name concordant unto its nature. Nor is this only my opinion, 
bur the determination of Lombard and Toſtatus ; and alſo the reply of Cyril 
ow the objection of Julian, who compared this ſtory unto the fables of the | 
Greeks. 
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Cuar., V. 
of the Piftare of (Adam and Eve with Navel, 


Nother miſtake there may be in the Picture of our firſt Parents, who after! 
the manner of their poſterity are both delineated with a Navell. And this 
is obſeryable not only in ordinary and ſtained peeces, but inthe Aurhentick 
draughts of Urbin, Angelo and others. Which notwithſtanding cannot be 
| +7 Ja | allowed, except we impute that unto the firſt cauſe, which we impoſe not on 
317 Mk the ſecond ; or what we deny unto nature, we impute unto Naturity it ſelf; | 
{3}, is that is, that in the firſt and moſt accompliſhed peece, the Creator affected ſu- 
perfluities,or ordained parts without all uſe or office. | 
What the avert |, For the uſe of the Navell is to continue the infant unto the Mother, and by 
is.nd for what uſe | the veſſels thereof to convey its aliment and ſuſtentation. The veſſels whereof 
it conſiſteth, are the ymbilicall vein, which is a branch of the Porta, and im- 
planted in the liver of the Infant ; two Arteries likewiſe ariſing from the Ilia« | 
call branches, by which the Infant receiveth the purer portion'of bloud and 
ſpirits from the mother ; and laſtly, the Urachos or ligamentall paſſage deri- 
| ved from the botrome of the bladder, whereby ir diſchargerh the wateriſh 
and urinary part of its aliment. Now upon the birth when the Infant forſa- 
keth the wombe, although it dilacerate, and break the involving membranes, 
yet doe theſe veſſels hold, and by the mediation thereof the Infant is conne- 
ed unto the. wombe, not only before, but a while alſo after the birth. 
Theſe therefore the midwife cutteth off, contriving them into a knot cloſe unto 
| the body of the Infant; from whence enſfueth that tortuoſity or complicated 
nodofity we uſually call the Navell ; occaſioned by the colligation of veffels 
before mentioned. Now the Navell being a parr, not precedent, but ſubſe- 
| bar Ado ang | JEnT unto generation, nativity or parturition, it cannot be well imagined 
echatan a" [at the creation or extraordinary formation of Adam, who immediately if- 
vels. ſued from the Artifice of God; nor alfo that of Eve ; who was not folemn- 
ly begotten, but ſuddenly framed, and anomalouſly proceeded from Adam. 
And if we be led into concluſions that Adam bad alfo this part, becauſe we 
behold.the ſame in our ſelves, the inference is not reaſonable; for if we con- 
ceive the way of his formation, or of the firſt animals, did carry in all points 
a ſtri& conformity unto ſucceeding productions, we might fall into imagi- 
nations. that Adam was made grithout Teeth ; or that he ran chrough thoſe 
notable alterations in the veſſels of the heart, which the Infant ſufferech af- 
ter birth: we need net difpute whether the egge or Bird were firſt ; and 
might conceive that Dogges were created blinde, becauſe we obſerve they 
are lizered {0 with us. Which to affirm, is to.confound, atleaſt to regulate 
creation unto generation, the firſt Afts of God, unto the ſecond of Nature, 
which were determined in that generatlindulgence, Encreaſe and multiply, 
produce or propagate each other ; that is, not anſwerably in all points, bur in 
| a prolonged method according to ſeminall progreſſion. For the formation of 
things at tirſt was different from their generation after; and although ir had 
nothing to-precede it, was aptly contrived for that which ſhould ſucceedir. | 
And therefore though Adam were framed without this part, as having no 
other wombe then that of his proper principles, yet was not his poſterity with- 
ont the ſame : for the ſemgnality of his fabrick contained the power thereof; 
and was endued with the ſcience of thoſe parts whoſe predeſtinations upon 
fucceſſion it did accompliſh. | 
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' All the Navell therefore and conjundtive part we can ſuppoſe in Adam, was 
his dependency on his Maker,'and the connexion he mult needs have unto 
heaven, who was the Sonne of God. For holding no dependence on. any 
| preceding efficient but God ; in the aof his produQtion there may be con- 
ceived ſome connexion, and Adam to have been in a momentall Navell with 
| his Maker. And a]though from his carnality and corporall exiſtence, the con- 
| junction ſeemeth no nearer then of cauſality andeffe&; yet in his immortall 
\ [and diviner part he ſeemed to hold a nearer coherence, and an umbilicality 
even with God himſelf. And fo indeed although the propriety of this part be 
- {found but in ſome animals, and many ſpecies there are which have no Navell 
fatall; yet is there one link and common connexion, one generall ligament, 
and neceſſary obligation of all whatever unto God. Whereby although they 
|a&rhemſelves at diſtance, and ſeem tobe at looſe ; yet doe they hold a con- 
|-ciouity with their Maker. Which catenation or conſerving union when ever 
-| his pleaſure ſhall divide, let goe, or ſeparate; they ſhall fall from their exi- 
ſtence, eſſence, and operations ; in brief, they muſt retire unto their primitive 
nothing, and ſhrink into that Chaos again. 

They who hold the egge was before the Bird, prevent this doubt in many 
| other animals, which alſo extendeth unto them ; for Birds are nouriſhed by 
umbilicall veſſels, and the Navell is manifeſt ſometimes a day or two after ex- 
clufion ; the fame is probable in all oviparous excluſions, if the leſſer part of 
egges muſt ſerve for the formation, the greater part for nutriment. The ſame 
is made out in the epges of Snakes; and isnot improbable in the generation 
of Porwiggles or Tadpoles; and may be alſo true in ſome vermiparous exclu- 
fions ; although (as we have obſerved the daily progreſſe thereof) the 
whole Maggot” is little enough to make a Flye, without any* part re- 
maining. 


Cuay. VI. 


Of the Piltures if Baſtern Nations, and the Fews at their Feaits, 
eſpecially our Saviour at the Paſſeover. 


—— 


| C Oncerning the Pictures of the Jews, and Eaſtern Nations at their Feaſts, 
— concerning the geſture of our Saviour at the Paſſeover, who is uſually 
deſcribed ſirring upon a ſtool or bench ar a ſquaretable, in the middeſt of the 
|twelve, many make great doubt; and(rhough they concede a table-geſture) | 
{will hardly aſlow this uſuall way of Seſſion. h 
Wherein reſtraining no mans enquiry, it will appear that accubation, or | 
lying down at meales was a geſture uſed _ by. very many Nations. That the 
| Perſians uſed it, cpgide the teſtimony of humane writers, is deducible from 
| that paſſage in - That when the — into the place of the ban- 
]quet of wine, Haman was fallen upon the bed whereon Eſther was. That the 
Parthians uſed it, is evident from Athenzus, who delivereth out of Poſſido- 
nius, that their King lay down at meales, on an higher bed then others. That 
Cleopatra thus entertained Anthony, the ſame Authour manifeſteth when 
he faith, ſhe prepared twelve Tricliniums. That it was in uſe among the 
. ||-Greeks, the word Triclinium implieth, and the fame is alſo declarable from 
© | many places in the Sympoſiacks of Plutarch. That it was not out of faſhion 
in the daies of Ariſtotle, he declareth in his politicks ; when among the In- 
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ſtitutionary rules of youth, he adviſeth they might not be permitted to hear 
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Boos x. | 


ling along with others ar rheir meales. That the Romanes ufed this re 
at repaſt, beſide many more is evident from/Lipſms, Mercurialts,Salmafrus and 
Ciaconius,who have expreſly and diftindly treated hereof. 

Now of their accumbing places, the one was called Stibadion and Sigma, 
carrying the figure of an half Moonand of ari uncertain capacity, whereafter it 
received the name of Hexaclinon,Octoclinon,according untothat of Martial, 

'—_ Accipe Lanataſcriprum teftudine Sigma : 
Ofto capit, vemat quif quem amicms crib. 
Hereat in feverall ages the left and right horn were the principal! places, and 
the moſt honourable perſon, if he were not maſter of the feaſt, poſſeſſed 
one of thoſe roomes. The-other was termed Triclinium, that is, Three beds 
encompaſſing a table, as may be feen in the figures thereof, and particu- 
larly in che Rhamnuſfian Triclinium, fer down by Mercurialis. The cuſto- 
mary uſe hereof was probably deduced from the frequent uſe of bathing, af. 
ter which they commonly retired to bed, and refected themfelves with repaſt ; 
and fo that cuſtome by degrees changed their cubicalacy beds into diſcubi. 
ory, and introduced a fafhion to goe from the barthes nnco theſe. 

hart + for theit geſture or pofition, the men lay down leaning on their left 
| elbow, their back being advanced by fome pillow or ſoft ſubſtance ; the ſe- 
cond lay ſo with his back cowards the firſt, chat his head atrained abour his 
doſome; andthe reſt inthe fame order. For women, they fat ſometimes di- 
ſtinRly with their fex,fomertime promiſcuouſly with men,according to affection 
or favour, as is delivered by Juvenal, 

| Gremio jaonit neva npta mariri. 

And by Suezofiius of Cahgula;that at his feaſts he placed his ſiſters, with whom 
he bad been incontinent, ſucceſſively in order below him. - 

Again, Astheir beds were three, fo the gueſts did not uſually exceed that 
nw in every one; according to the ancient Laws, and proverbiall obſer- 
vations to begin with the Graces, and make up their feaſts with the Muſes. 
And therefore it was remarkable in the Emperour Lucius Verus, that he lay | 
down with twelve : which was, faith Julins Capitolinus, preter exempla ma- 
jorum, not according to the cuſtome of his Predeceſſors, except it were at 
| publick and nuptiall ſuppers. The regular number was alſo exceeded in this 


1 


laſt ſupper, whereat there were no leſſe then thirteen, and inno place fewer 
then ten, for, as Joſephus deliveteth, it was nor lawfull to celebrate the Paſſe- 
over, with fewer then that number. 

Laſtly, For the diſpoſing and ordering of the perſons : The firſt and middle | 
beds were for the gueſts, the third and loweſt for the Maſter of the houſe and 
his family ; he alwaies lying in the firſt place of the laſt bed, that is, nexrthe | 
middle bed ; but if the wife or children were abſent, their rooms were ſup- 
plied by the Umbrz, or hangers. on, according to that of Juvenal -— Zoom 
eft & plaribus Vmnbri. For the Gueſts, the honourableſt place in every bed 
was the firſt, exceptingthe middle or ſecond bed ; wherein the moſt honou- 
rable Gueſt of the feaſt was placed in the laſt place, becauſe by that poſition 
he miglic be next the Maſter of the feaſt. For the Maſter lying in the firſt of 
the laſt bed, and the principall Gueſt in the laſt place of the ſecond, they 
muſt needs be next each other ; as this figure doth plainly declare, and where- 
by we may apprehend the fealt of Perpenya riiade unto Sertorius, deſcribed by 
Saluſtius, whoſe words we ſhall thus reade with Salmaſius : Jgirny di/ſcnbmere, 
Sertorina 3nferiny in medio lefte, ſupra Fabun; Anton in ſammo, Infra Scri» 


ba Sertors Ver fims 4 alter ſtvibu Morena in Imo, medine inter T arquitions 
Domizanm Pirpranam. | 
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At this feaſt there were but ſeven; the middle places of the higheſt and | 
middle bed being vacant ; and hereat was Sertorius the Generall and prin-] 
cipall gueſt ſlain; and ſo may wemake out what is delivered by Plutarch in 
his life, that lying on his back, and raiſing himſelf up, Perpenna caſt himſelf 
upon his ſtomaack ; which he might very well doe being Maſter of the feaſt,and | 
lying next unto him. Andthus alſo from this Tricliniary diſpoſure, we may 
illuſtrate that obſcure expreſſion of Seneca; That the Northwinde was inthe 
middle, the North-Eaſt on the higher ſide, and the North-Weſt on the low- |. 
er. Foras appeareth in the circle of the windes, the North-Eaſt will anſwer 
the bed of Antonius, and the North-Weſt that of Perpenna. 

That the cuſtome of feaſting upon beds was in uſe among the Hebrews, 
many diduce from the 23. of Ezekiel. Thou fatteft upon a ſtately bed, anda 
table prepared before it. The cuſtome of Diſcalceation or putting off their | 
ſhoes at meales, is conceived to confirm the ſame ; as by that means keeping 
their beds clean, and therefore they had a peculiar ch_ to eat the Paſle- 
over with their ſhoes on ; which InjunQion were needleſle, if they uſed not 
to put them off. However it were in timesof high antiquity, probable ir is 
that inafter ages they conformed unto the faſhions of the Aſſyrians and Eaſt- 
ern nations, and laſtly of the Romans, being reduced by Pompey unto a Pro- | 
vinciall ſubjeQion. R 

That this diſcumbency at meals was in uſe in the daies of our Saviour, is con- 
ceived probable from ſeverall ſpeeches of his exprefled in that phraſe, even 
unto common Auditors, as Luke 14. Cum Invitatns furs ad nnptias,non diſ- 
cumbas in primo loco, and beſides many more, Matthew 23. when reprehend- 
ing the Scribes and Phariſees, he faith, Amant protocliiſias, ideft , primes recu- 
bits in canis,  protocathedrias, five primas cathedras, in $y nagog ts : wherein | 
the terms are very diſtin, and by an Antitheſis doe plainly diſtinguiſh the 
| poſture of ſitting, from this of lying on beds. The conſent of the Jews with 
the Romans in other ceremonies and rites of feaſting, makes probable their 
| Ee 3 conformity 
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Booxs5. 
conformity in this. The Romans waſhed, - were anointed and wore a cena- 
tory garmert: and .chat the ſame was practiſed by the Jews, is deduceable 
from that expoſtulation of oyr Saviour with Simon, that he waſhed nor his: 
feet, nor anointed his head_with oyle ; the common civilities ar feſtivall en- 
tertainments : and that expreſſion of his concerning the cenatory or wedding 
garment, and .as ſome cofiEeive of the linnen garment. of the young man or 
St John; which might be the ſame he wore the night before, ar the laſt 
Supper. Z, . | 

That they uſed this rom at the Paſſeover, is more then probable from 
the teſtimony of Jewiſh writers, and particularly of Ben-maimon recorded 
by Scaliger De emendatione temporum. After the ſecond cup according to the 
Inſticution, Exod.12. The ſon asketh, what meaneth this ſervice 2 Then he 
chat maketh the declaraion faith, How different is this night from all other 
nights? for all other nights we waſh but once, but this night twice ; all other 
weeat leavened or unleavened bread, but this only leavened ; all other we 
eat fleſh roaſted, boyled or baked, bur this only roaſted ; all other nights we 
eat together lying or ſitting, but rhis only lying along. And this poſture they 
uſed as a token of reſt and ſecurity which they enjoied, far different from that, 
at the eating of the Paſſeovyer in Xgyprt. 


ceived improbable from the words whereby the Evangeliſts expreſſe the ſame, 


———— — — — 


tibus. 


clining poſture, and ſome have affirmed that our Saviour ſtood ; yet that he 
| lay down at the other, the ſame men have acknowledged, as Chryſoſtome, 


poſition is unqueſtionable ; for the very Triclinium is to be ſeen at Rome, 


That this geſture was uſed when our Saviour eat the Paſſeover, is not con- 


that is, «vale, cvacci ou, wlanciow, drexxcibivas, which terms doe properly 
fignifie this geſture in Ariſtotle, Arhenzus, Euripides, Sophocles, and all hu- 
mane Authors ; and the like we meet with in the paraphraſticall expreſſion of 
Nonnus. | = 

Laſtly, If it be not fully conceded, that this geſture was uſed at the Paſſe- 
over, yet that it was obſerved at the laſt ſupper, ſeems almoſt incontrover- 
tible : for at this feaſt or cenatory convention, learned men make more then 
one ſupper, or at leaſt many parts thereof. The firſt was that Legall one of 
the Paſſeover, or eating of the Paſchall Lamb with'bitter herbs, and ceremo- 
nies deſcribed by Moſes. Of this it is ſaid, that when the even was come he 
fate down with the twelve. This is ſuppoſed when it is ſaid, that the Supper 
being ended, our Saviour aroſe, took a towell and waſhed the Diſciples feet. 
The ſecond was common and Domeſticall, conſiſting of ordinary and unde- 
fined proviſions ; of this it may be ſaid, that our Saviour took his garment, and 
fate down again, after he had waſhed the Diſciples feet, and performed the 
preparative civilities ofſuppers ; at this *tis conceived the ſoppe was given un- 
to Judas, the Originall word implying ſome broath or decoction, not uſed 
at the Paſſeover. The third or later part was Euchariſticall, which began at 
the breaking and bleſſing of the bread, according to that of Matthew, And as 
they were eating, Jeſus took bread and bleſſed it. 

Now although at the Paſſeover or firſt ſupper, many have doubted this Re- 


Theophyla&, Auſtin, and many more. And if the tradition will hold, the 


brought thither by Veſpaſian, and graphically ſet forth by Cafalius. 

Thus may it properly be made out ; what 1s delivered Joh.13. Erat recum- 
bens unus ex Diſcipults ejus in ſinu Jeſu quem diligebat ; Now there was leaning 
on Jeſus boſome one of his Diſciples whom Jekvs loved; which geſture will 
not ſo well agree unto the poſition of fitting, but is naturall, and cannor be 
avoided in the Laws of accubation. And the very ſame expreſſion is tq be 


found in Pliny, concerning the Emperour Nerva and Veiento whom -' 
y favoured ; 


/ [French and Italian Tranſlations expreſſing neither poſition of ſeffion or recu- 
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favoured ; Cenabat Nerva cam paucs, Veiento recumbebat Propris atque etiam 


boſome friend. And therefore Cauſabon juſtly rejeQeth Theophylact, who 
not conſidering the ancient manner of decumbgncy, impured this geſture of 
the beloved Diſciple unto Ruſticity, or an ac*Q incivility. And thus alſo 
bave ſome conceived, it may be more plainly _n 
Mary Magdalen, Luk.7. That ſhe ſtood at Chri 2r behinde him weeping, 
nt begun co waſh his feet with tears, and did wipe them with the hairs of her 
bead ; which actions, if our Saviour fate, ſhe could not perform ſtandings; 
and had rather ſtood behinde his back, then at his feet. And therefore it is nor 
allowable, what is obſervable in many pieces, and even of Raphael Urbin; 
wherein Mary Magdalen is piqured before our Saviour, waſhing his feet on 
ber knees ; which will not conſiſt with the ſtri deſcription and lerter of the 
Text. . 


Y 4, 


in inn; and from this cuſtome aroſe the word 459:@, that is, a neer and | 


tute out what is delivered of | 


Notn verge 


Now whereas this poſition may ſeem to be diſcountenanced by our Tranſla- 
tion, which uſually renders it fitting, it cannot have that illation ; for the 


bation, doe only ſay that he placed himfelf at the table ; and when ours ex- 
preſſegh the ſame by (irring, it is in relation unto our cuſtome, time, and ap- 
prehenſion. The like upon occafion is not unuſuall : fo when itis ſaid, Luk.4. 
ba ns £16aiv, and the Vulgar renders it, Cm plicaſſer librum, ours tranſla- 
teth it, be ſhut or cloſed the book ; which is an expreſſion proper unto the 
paginall books of our times, but nor ſo agreeable unto volumes or rolling books 
in uſe among the Jews, not only in elder times, bur eyen unto this day. So 


when it is faid, the Samaritan delivered untothe hoſt two pence for the pro- 
viſion of the Levite ; and when our Savionr agreed with the Labourers for a 


[peny a day; in ſtri tranſlation it ſhould be ſeven pence halfpeny; and is not 


to be conceived our common peny, the fixtieth part of an ounce. For the 
word in the Originall is Saw, inLatine, Dexarizs, and with the Romans 
did value the eight part of an ounce, which after five ſhillings the ounce 
amounteth nnto ſeven pence half peny of our money, | | 
Laſtly, Whereas it might be conceived that they ate the Paſſeover ſtanding 


'|rather chen ſicting, or lying down, according to the Inſtitution, Exod.12. 


Thus ſhall you ear, with your loins girded, your ſhoes on your feet, and your 
ſtaff in your hand ; the Jews themſelves reply, this was not required of fuc- 
ceeding generations, and was not obſerved, bur in the Paſſeover of &gypt. 
And ſoalſo many other injunQtions were afterward omitted, as the taking up 
of the Paſchall Lamb, from the tenth day, the eating of ir in their houſes diſ- 
rſed ; the ſtriking of the bloud on the door poſts, and the eating thereof in 
aſte. Solemnities and Ceremonies primitively enjoined, afterward omitted ; 
a Was alſo this of ſtation, for the occaſion ceafing, and being in ſecurity, they 
applied themſelves unto geſtures in uſe among them. | 
Now inwhat order of recumbency Chriſt and the Diſciples were diſpoſed, is | 
not ſo eaſily determined. Caſalius from the Lateran Triclinium will tell us, that 
there being thirteen, five lay down inthe firft bed, five in the laſt, and three 
inthe middle bed ; and that our Saviour poſſeſſed the npper place thereof. 
That John lay in che ſame bed ſeems plain, becauſe he leaned on onr Saviours 
boſome. That Peter made the third in thar bed, conjecture is made, becauſe he 
beckned unto John, as being next him, to ask of Chrift, who it was that 
ſhould betray him. That Judas was nor farre off ſeems probable, not only be- 
cauſe he dipped in the ſame diſh, but becauſe he was ſo near, that our Saviour 
could band the ſop unto him; 
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? A Nother Piture there is of our Saviour deſcribed with long hair, accord- 


| 


t 


CHAP. VI I . e- 
of the Pittureof onr Saviour with long hair. 


ing to the. cuſtome of the Jews; and his deſcription ſent by Lentulus unto 
the Senate. . Wherein indeed the hand of the Painter is not accuſable, but the 
judgement of the.common Speator ;* conceiving he obſerved this' faſhion of 
his hair;' becauſe he was a'Nazarite; and confounding a Nazarite by vow,with 
thoſe by, birth or education. =o 
The Nazarite by vow is declared, Numb.s. and was to refrain three 
things, drinking of Wine, cutting the. hair, and approaching unto the 
dead; andſucha one was Samſon, Now that our Saviour was a Narzarite 
after this kinde, we have no reaſon to determine ; for he drank Wine, . and 
was therefore called by the Phariſees own, a Wine-bibber ; he approached 
alſo the dead, as when he raiſed from death Lazarus, and-the daughter of 
Jairus. VR $4. ol ; . * 

- The other Nazarite was a Topicall appellation, and a»pliable unto ſuch as 
were born in Nazareth, a City of Galilee, and in the Tribe of Napthali. Nei- 
ther if trictly raken was our Saviour inthis ſenſe a Nazarite ; for he was born 
in Bechlehem,in the Tribe of Judah ; but might receive that name, becauſe 
he abode in that City ; and was not only conceived therein, but there alſo 
paſſed the ſilent part of his life, aftet: his return from Agypt; as is delivered 
by Matthew,” And he came and dwelt in a City called Nazareth, that it might 
be fulfilled which was ſpoken by the Prophet, He ſhall be called a Nazarene] 
Both which kindes of Nazarites, as they are diſtinguiſhable by Zain, and 
Tſade in the Hebrew, ſo in the Greek, by Alpha and Omega; for as Janſe- 
nius obſerveth,where the votary Nazarite is mentioned, jt is written, NaCaesi, 
as Levit.6. and Lament.4. where it is ſpoken of our Saviour, we reade it, 
NaCogsG@, as in Matthew, Luke and John; 'only Mark who writ his Goſpel at 
Rome did Latinize and wrote it NeCaomds | 


Cuae, VIII. 
Of the Pilture of Abrahams ſacrificing Iſa. 
P the Piture of the Immolation of Iſaac, or Abraham ſacrificing his ſon, 


aaC is deſcribed as a little boy ;: which notwithſtanding is not conſentane- 
ous unto the authority of Expoſitors; 'or the circumſtance of the Text. For 


therein it is delivered that Ifaac carrfed'on his back the wood for the facrifice; 
which being an holocauſt or- burat, 6ffering:to' be' conſumed unto aſhes, we 
cannot well conceive the wood a burthenfor a boy ; . but ſuch a one unto Iſaac; | 
as that which it - penn was unto Chriſt, -that is,: the'wood or croſfe whereon| 
he ſuffered ; which-was too heavy a'loadfor'his ſhoulders, and was fain to be 
relieved therein by Simon of Cyrene., (1 12s OI 
_ Again, He was fo farre from a'boy, that:he. was xman -grown, and at his 
full ſtature, if we beleeve Joſephus, who placeth'biminthe faſt of Adoſeſcen- 
cy, and makes him twenty five years old. And whereas' in the Vulgar Trat- 
ſlation he is termed pxer, it muſt not be ſtrialy apprehended ( for that age 


properiy' 


7 —— 


| {Boor 5. 
properly endeth in puberty, and extendeth but unto foutrteet) but _-, 


| laughter,” and commanded by others, who had legions at command, that 


| plied unto Lais by 
| appear in the thirteenth of Athenzus. 


nod 

dida fatta efſet cuts fatfti ejus; or rather as Eſtius hath res Fx 

|" ejies erat radieſa, his face was radiatit; and diſperſing beams like many hornes 
and cones about his head; which is alſo conſonant unto the original fi; 

'nigcation, and yet obſerved in the pieces of our Saviour, and rhe Virgin | 
Mary; who are commonly drawn with ſcintillations, or' radient Halo's a- 

' bout th 

| Glory. 


Romans. 


l 
fe. And therefore ſome have ſeemed roo ahve in their expolitiohs, who in the | 


bf a> 


F< ERP "05. "IE 


and Commin'FErrOR $e 


fively unto Abraham, who was at that time above fixſcore: And therefore 
alſo herein he was not unlike into-him, who was after led dumb unto the 


is, .in meekneſſe and humble ſubmiſion ; for had he reliſted, it had not 
been in the power of his aged parent-ro have enforced; and many at his 


for a Lion and a Bear; Pompey hid deſerved the name of Great; Alexander 
of the fame cognomination was' Generalifſimo of ' Greece; and Aniball 
but one year after, ſucceeded Aſdruballin that memorable Warre againſt the 


———TTTTTn 


Cnar. IX 
O f the Pitture of Moſes with horn. | | 


= many pieces, and ſome of ancient Bibles, Moſes is deſcribed with hornes. 
The fame deſcription we finde in a ſilver Medall ; that is upon one fide Moſes 
horned, and on the reverſe the commandment againſt ſculprile Images. Which 
is conceived to be a coynage of ſome Jews, in deriſion of Chriſtians, who firſt 
began that PourtraR. "8 

The ground of this abſurdity, was ſurely a miſtake of the Hebrew Text, in 
the hiſtory of Moſes when he deſcended from the Mount ; uporithe affinity 
of Kerenand Karas, that is, an horn, and to ſhine, which is orie quality of 
horn: the Vulgar Tranſlation conforming unto the former. 7gnorabat quod 
cornuta efſet facies ejus. Yui videbant faciem Moſis eſſe cornutam, But the 
Chaldee paraphraſe, tranſlated by Paulus Fagius, hath otherwiſe expreſſed it. 
Moſes neſciebat quod multits eſſet ſplendor glorie vultue ejus., Et viderunt filis 
iſrael quod multa efſet claritas glorie facies Moſes. The expreſſion of the Se- 
ptuagint is as large, NYZz5uri aylis ve wwe Te apouns, Glorificatus oft aſpettre | 
ents, ſen colorts facier. | | : 

And this paſſage of the old Teſtament, . is well explained by another of the 
New ; whereinitis delivered, that they could not ſtedfaſtly behold the face 
of Moſes, 1 Thr Ev os apcowrs3 that is, for the glory of his coiintenance. 
And ſurely the expoſition of one Text is beſt performed by another:'men vain- 
interpoſing their conſtrucions, where the Scripture deciderh the controver- 


ſtory of Rahab the harlor, have given notice that the word alſo fignifieth ai 
Hoſtefſe ; for in the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, ſhe is plainly termed *g”, which | 
ſignifies not an Hoſteſſe, but a pecuniary and proftituting Haflor ; a term: ap- 
the Greeks,and diſtinguiſhed fromimwes, or awica, as may 


ſplen- 


And therefore more allowable is the Tahſlation'of Tremellius, 
Acies 


eir head; which after the French expreſſion are uſually termed, the 


New if beſides this 


years have performed ſnch aQts; as few belidesat any. David was too ſtrong | * 


occaſivnall miſtake, atiy mat tal contend a propriety 


on 
p EE ber 


Ex0,3429,35. 


2 Corinth,3. 


What kinde off 
Harlot ſhe was, 
reade Camar, 


De vits Elis. 
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Enquiries into. Fulgo  Boor 5.| 


Meſes and Bae- 
chus ſuppoſed to 
be the ſame perfon 
De origize 1do- 


lolatriz+ 


G:n 49s 


Deut,gz3. 


| ancient Medals are deſcribed wich hornes. Bot if from che common miſtake, 


| radizs Sol, Wehereinalſo imitate the picture of Pan, and Pagan emblem of 


-» | Þeareth an Ox, whereof notwithſtanding there is no mention in this Prophe- 
[ſie ; fortheremir is ſaid Joſeph isa fruncfull bough, even a fruirfyll bough | 
|bya well; by which repecion are intimated the rwo Tribes deſcending from 
{ him, Ephraim and Manaſſes ; whereof naqtwithſtanding Ephraim only beareth 


pol Mr His glory is likethe firſftlings of his Bnllogk ; and ſo we may con- 


iathis pifture, 2ndthat noinjury is done unto Truth by this deſcription, be-} 
cauſe an horo isthe hieroglyphick af apthority, power and dignity, and in 
ghis Metaphor is often uſed in Scripture'; the piece I coufeſle in this acception 
is harmleſle and agreeable upto Moſes : and under ſuchemblematicallconſtry. 
Kijons, we finde that Alexander the Great, and Attila King of Hunnes, ig 


ox any {olary conſideration we perſiſt in this deſcription ; wevilifie the myſte- 
ry of theirradiation, and authorize a dangerous piece conformable unto that 
of Jupiter Hammon ; which was the Synne, and therefere deſcribed with 
hornes ; aSisdelivered by Macrobius ; Hammonew quem Denm ſolem acciden- 
tems Lybies exiſtimant, arietins cornibus fizgunt, quibus id animal walet, fecur 


Nature. Andif (as Macorobius and very good Authors concede ) Bacchus 
(who is alſo deſcribed with hornes ) be the ſame Diety with the Sun; and if 
( as Voſſius well contendeth ) Moſes and Bacchus were the ſame perſon ; their 
deſcriptions muſt be relative, orthe Tauricornous picture of the one, perhaps 
the fame with the other. | 


* 


—— . * - — Ly —_— = — ——_ — 


Cray, X. 
Of the Scucheons of the Tribes of Iſrael. 


KY J E will not paſle over the Scacheons of the tribes of Iſrael, as they 
VV are uſvally deſcribed in the Mappes of Canaanand ſeverall other 
-PiECes ; generally conceived to þe the proper coats, and diſtinive badges 
of their ſeverall Tribes. So Reuben is conceived to bear three Barres 
wave, Judaba Lion Rampant, Dan a Serpent newed, Simeon a ſword inpale 
the point erected, &c. the ground whereof is the laſt Benediction of Ja- 
cob, wherein he reſpectively draweth compariſons from things here re- 
preſented. | | = . 

Now herein although we allow a conſiderable meaſure okgruth,yert whether 
28 they are uſually deſcribed, theſe were the proper cognizances,and coat-armes 
of the Tribes.; whether inthis manner applied, and upon the grounds preſu- 
med, materiall. doubts remain. | 
... For axft, They are 'not ſtritly made once, from the Propheticall bleſſing 
of Jacob ; for Simeon and Levi have diſtin& coats, that is a Sword, and the 
two Tables; yet are they by-Jacob included in one Propheſie, Simeon and 
Leviare brethren, Inſtruments of cruelties are jn their habications. So Joſeph 


AnQx ; True it:is, chat many years after in the benediRion of Moſes, it is ſaid 


cede, ' what Vollius learnedly.declareth, that the &gyprians + —_—_ Jo-; 
ſeph igthe fymbole ofan Nx ; for thereby wasbeſt implied the dream of Pha-: 
raoh, which, he interpreted, the benefit by Agriculture, and provident pro- 
viſion of cornwhich he performed, and: therefore did Serapis bearabuſhell 
upon his head, ines ines SAR 7 1] 9 
Again, Tf we take theſe two benediQions together, the reſemblances are! 
ag appropriaze, and Moſes therein conforms not unco Jacob; for that which. 


in. 
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ot 


| 


and Common ERRORS, 


made common unto others. So. whereas Judah is compared unto a Lion 
Jacob, Judah isa Lions whelp; the ſameis applied unto Dan by Moſes, Dan 
isa Lions whelp, he ſhall leap from Baſhan : and alſo unto Gad ; he dwelleth 
as a Lion. | ; 

Thirdly, If a Lion were the proper coat of Judah, yet were it riot probably 
2 Lion Rampant, as it js commonly deſcribed, but. rather couchant or dor- 
mant, as ſome Heralds and Rabins doe determine ; according to the letter of 
the Text, Recambens dormitti ut Leo, He couched as a Lion, and asa young 
Lion, Who ſhall rouſe him ? 

Laſtly, When itis ſaid, Every man of the children of Iſrael ſhall pitch by 
his own ſtandard with the Enſigne of their fathers houſe ; upon enquiry 
what theſe ſtandards and enſignes were there is no ſmall incertainty ; and 
men conform not unto the Prophelie of Jacob. Chriſtian Expoſitors are fain 
herein to rely upon the Rabbins, who notwithſtanding are various in their 
traditions, and confirm not theſe common deſcriptions. For as for inferiour 
enſignes, either of particular bands or houſes, they determine nothing at all, 
and of the four principle or Legionary ſtandards, thar is,. of Judab, Reu- 
ben, Ephraim, and Dan (under every one whereof marched three Tribes ) 
they explain chem very variouſly. Jonathan who compiled the Thargum, 
conceives the colours of theſe banners to anſwer the pretious ſtones in the 
breaſt-plate, and upon which the names of the Tribes were engraven. So 
the ſtandard for the camp of Judah, was of three colours according unto 
the ſtones, Chalcedony, Saphir, and Sardonix ; and therein were expreſſed 
the. names of the three Tribes, Judah, Ifſachar, and Zabulon, and in the 
middeſt thereof was written, Riſe up Lord, and let thy enemies be ſcattered, 
and let them that hate thee flee before thee; in it was alſo the pourtrait of a 
Lion. The ſtandard of Reuben was alſo of three colonrs, Sardine, Topaz, 
and Amethyſt; therein were expreſſed the names of Ruben, Simeon, and 
Gad, in the middeſt was written, Hear, O Iſrael, The Lord our God, the Lord 
is one : Therein was alſo the pourtraiture of a Hart. But Abenezra and others 


inthe Propheſie of Jacob is appropriated unto one, is in the bleſſing of Moſes | | 


Numb, 2. 


| 


The like al 

P. Fazius upon 
the Thargum. 
or Chaldie Pas 
rzphraſe of On. 
kelus. Numb. 2, 


Numb. 0, 


Deut 6, 


belide the colours of the field, doe ſet down other charges, in Rubens the form | 
of a man or mandrake, in that of Judah a Lion, in Ephraims an Ox, in Dan's 


che figure of an Xgle. 
And thus indeed the four figuresin the banners of the principall ſquadrons 


one carrying the forme of all theſe. As forthe likeneſle of their faces, they 
four had the likeneſſe of the face of a Man, and the face of a Lion on 
the right ſide, and they four had the face of an Ox on the left ſide, they four 
{had alſo the face of an &gle. And conformable hereunto the pictures 
of the Evangeliſts (whoſe Goſpels are the Chriſtian banners) are ſet forth 
with the addition of a Man or Angel, an Ox, a Lion, and an Agle. And 
theſe ſymbolically repreſent the otfice of Angels, and Miniſters of Gods 
will; inwhom is required underſtanding as in a Man, courage and vivaci- 
ty as in the Lion, ſervice and miniſteriall officiouſneſle, as in the Ox, expe- 
dition or celerirty of execution, as in the Agle. ; 

From hence therefore we may obſerve that theſe deſcriptions the moſt au- 
thentick of any, are neither agreeable unto one another, nor -unto the Scu- 
cheons in queſtion. For though they agree in Epraimand Judah, thatis, the 
Ox and the Lion, yet doe they differ in'thoſe of Dan, and Ruben, as farre 
as an gle is different from a Serpent, and the figure of a Man, Hart, or Man- 
drake, from three Barres wave. Wherein notwithſtanding we rather declare 
the incertainty of Armes in this particular, then any way queſtion their an- 
; ; Ff 2 tiquity 3 


of Iſrael are anſwerable unto the Cherubins in the vition of Ezechiel ; every | 


Ez:ik,1, 


The commen Pi. 
Qures of the 4. 
Evangeliſts cxpli. 


cated, 
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tiquity ; for hereof more ancient examples there are, thenthe Scucheons af 
the Tribes, if Oſyris, Mizraim or Jupiter the Juſt, were the ſon of Cham ; for 
of his two ſons, as Diodorus delivererh, the one for his Device gave a Dos, the. 
other a Wolfe ; and, beſide the ſhield of Achilles,and many ancient Greeks ; if 
we receive the conjeureof Voſſius, that the Crow upon Corvinus his head, 
was but the figure of that Animall upon his helmet, it is an example of Anti- 
quity among the Romans. | 

But more widely muſt we walk, if we follow the dofrine of the Cabaliſts, 
| who in each of the four banners infcribe a letter of the Tetr 
quadriliterall name of God: and\myſterizing their enſignes, dye make the 
particular ones of the twelve Tribes, accommodable unto the twelve ſignes in 
the Zodiack, and twelve moneths inthe year : Butthe Tetrarchicall or gene- 
rall banners, of Judah, Ruben, Ephraim and Dan, unto the fignes of Aries, 
Cancer,Libra and Capricornns ; that is the four cardinall parts of the Zodiak, 
and ſeaſons of the year. 


—— 


Cuar.: XI. 
of the Pictures of the Sibyls, 


He Pictures of the Sibyls are very common, and for their Propheſies of 
Chriſt in high eſteem with Chriſtians ; deſcribed commonly with youth- 
faces, and ina defined number ; common pieces making twelve, and many 
preciſely ten, obſerving therein the account of learned Varro; thatis, Sibylla 
Delphica, Erythrza, Samia, Cumana, Cumza, or Cimmerna, Hellefpon- 
'tiaca, Lybica, Phrygia, Tiburtina, Perfica. In which enumeration I per- 
ceive learned men are not ſatisfied, and many conchude an irreconcilable in- 
certainty ; ſome making more, others. fewer, and not this certain number. 
For Suidas though he athrm that in divers ages there were ten, yet the ſame 
denomination he afforderh unto more; Boyfardus in his Tract of Divination 
hath ſet forth the Icons of theſe Ten, yet addeth two others, Epirotica, and 
Egyptia : and ſome affirm that Propheſying women were generally named 
Sibyls. 
Others make them fewer : Martianus Capella two ; Pliny and Solinus three ; 
lian four ; and Salmatius ineffe& but ſeven. For difcourſing hereof in his 
Plinian Exercitations, he thus determineth ; Ridere l/icet hodiernas Piftores, 


rinm & dottiſſimorum Amnthorum ſeutentia. Boyſardus gives us leave to opinion 
there was no more then one; for ſo doth he mon 4 In tanta Scriptorum 
varietate liberumm relinquimass Leftors credere, an una & eadem in diverſis regio- 
nibus peregrinata, cognomen ſortita ſit ab its locts ubi oracula reddidiſſe comperitur, 
an plures extiterint : And therefore not diſcovering a reſolution of their num- 
| ber from pens of the beſt Writers, we have no reafon to determine the ſame 
from the hand and pencill of Painters. 

As touching theirage, that they are generally deſcribed as. young women, 
Hiſtory will not allow ; for the Sibyll whereof Virgill peaketh is termed by 
him /9ngeva ſacerdos, and Servius in his Comment amplifteth the ſame. The 0- 
ther that fold the books unto Tarquin, and whoſe Hiftory is plainer then any, 
by Livie and Gelfius is termed Aw; that is properly no woman of ordinary 


age, bur full of years, and inthe daies of dotage, according to the Erymo- 


_ 


qui tabulas proponunt Cumane, Cumee, & Ernthree, quaſi trium diverſarum| 
Sibyllarum; cum una eademque frerit Cumana, Cumaa, & Er) threa, ex plu-| 


rammaton or | 


logy, 
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logy of Feſtus ; and conſonant tinto the Hiſtory ; .whereinir is ſaid, that Tar- | 
quine thought ſhe doted with old age. Which duly perpended, the Licentia 
piforia is very large; with the ſame reaſon they may delineate old Neſtor 
[ like Adonis, Hecuba with Helens face, and Time with Abſolons head ; but 
this abſurdity that eminent artiſt Michael Angelo hath avoided, in the Pi- 


printed ſculptures of Adam Mantuanus. 


C HAP, X I A 
Of the Pi ure deſcribing the death of Gledpatra. 


He PiAure concerning the death of Cleopatra with two Aſpes or vene- 
mous Serpents unto her arms, or breaſts,or both, requires conſideration : 
for therein ( beſide that this variety is nor excuſable ) the thing it ſelf is que- 
ſtionable ; nor is it indiſputably certain what manner of death ſhe died. Plu- 
earch inthe life of Antonie plainly delivereth, that no man knew the manner 
of her death ; for ſome affirmed ſhe periſhed by poiſon, which ſhe alwaies 
carried in a little hollow combe, and wore it in her hair, Beſide, there were | 
never any Aſpes diſcovered in the place of her death, although two of her 
maids periſhed alſo with her ; only it was ſaid, two ſmall and almoſt inſenſible 
pricks were found upon herarm ; which was all the ground that Czfar had 
to preſume the manner of her death. Galen who was contemporary unto 
Phntarch, delivereth two waies of her death: thar ſhe killed her ſelf by the 
bite of an Aſpe, or bit an hole in her arm, and poured poiſon therein. Strabo 
that lived-before them both, hath alſo two opinions ; that ſhe died by the bite 


of an Aſpe,or elfe a poiſonous ointmens. 


exceeding ſhort ; whereas the Cherſza or land-Afpe which moſt conceive the 
uſed, is above four cubits long. Their number is nor unqueſtionable ; for 
whereas there are generally two deſcribed, Auguſtus ( as Plurarch. relateth ) 
did carry in his triumph the Image of Cleopatra but with one Afpe unto her 
[arm. As for the two pricks; or lictle ſpots in herarm, they rather infer the | 
ſex, then plurality : for like the Viper, the female Aſpe hath four, bue 
-0 «ag two teeth ; whereby it left this impreſſion, or double punRure be- 
nde it. 


We might queſtion the length ofthe Aſpes, which are ſometimes deſcribed | 


Andlaſtly, We might gm the place ; for ſome apply them unto her | 
breaſt, which notwithſtanding will noc conſiſt with the hiſtory ; and Petrus4 
Vicworius hath well obſerved the fame. But herein the miſtake was eaſie ; it 

being the cuſtome in capitall malefaRors to apply them unto the breaſt, as the j 
Author De Theriaca ad Piſonem, an eye witneſfe hereof in Alexandria, where 
Cleopatra died, determineth : I beheld, faith he,in Alexandria, how ſudden- 
ly theſe Serpents bereave a man of life; for when any one is condemned ts 
this kinde of death, if they intend to uſe him favourably, that is, ro diſpatch | 
him ſuddenly, they faſten an Aſpe unto his breaſt ; and bidding him walk 
about, he preſently periſheth thereby. 


[Boor $a and Common ERROR $. | | 


ures of the Cumean. and Perſian Sibylls, as they ſtand deſcribed from the| | 
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Enquiries into Vulgar 


In iÞlendere 
urbis Antique. 


Da iwventione 
rerum, varia 
Leffiones. 

The uſe of flirrops 


not ancient. 


, 


Cuay. XIII. 
of the Piftures of the Nine PPorthies. 


Y *He Pictures of the nine Worthies are not unqueſtionable, and: to critical! 


ſpectators may ſeem to centain ſundry improprieties. Some w 


ill enquire 


why Alexander the Great is deſcribed upon an Elephant : for, we doe not 
finde he uſed that animall in his Armies, much lefſe in his own perſon ; but 


his Horſe is famous in Hiſtory, and its name alive to this day. Beſide, he' 


fought but one remarkable battell, wherein there were any Elephants, and 
that was with Porus King of India; in which notwithſtanding, as Currtius, 


Arrianus, and Plutarch report, he was on horſeback himſelf. And 


if becauſe 


he fought againſt Elephants, he is with propriety ſer upon their backs ; with 
no leſle or greater reaſon is the ſame deſcription agreeable unto Judas Macca- 
beus, as may be obſerved from the hiſtory of the Maccabees; and alſo unto 
Julius Czfar, whoſe triumph was honoured with captive Elephants, as may 
be obſerved in the order thereof, ſet forth by Zacobrs Lanrur. And if allo 


we ſhould admit this deſcription upon anElephant, yet were not t 


thereof unqueſtionable, that is, in his ruling the beaſt alone ; for, 


Champion upon their back, there was alſo a guide or ruler, which 


he manner 
belide the 
fate more 


forward to command or guide the beaſt. Thus did King Porus ride when he 
was overthrown by Alexander ; and thus are alſo the towred Elephants de- 
ſcribed, Maccab:2.6. Upon the beaſts there were ſtrong towres of wood, 
which covered every one of them, and were girr faſt unto them by devices; 
| there were alſo uponevery one of them thirty two ſtrong men, beſide the In- 


dian that ruled them. 


Others will demand, not only why Alexander upon an Elephant, but He- 
or upon an Horſe ; whereas his manner of fighting, or preſenting himſelf in 


battel, pras ina Chariot, as did the other noble Trojans, who as Pl 


iny athrm- 


eth were the firſt inventers thereof ; the ſame way of fight is teſtified by 
Diodorus, and thus delivered by S* Walter Rawleigh. Of the vulgar little 


reckoning was made, for they fought all on foor, {lightly armed, 


and com- 


monly followed the ſucceſle of their Captains ; who rode not upon Horſes, 


but in Chariots drawn by two or three Horſes; and this was alſo t 


he ancient | 


way of fight amons the Britains, as is delivered by Diodorus, Czſar,and Taci- 
tus ; and there want not ſome who have taken advantage hereof, and made it 


one argument of their originall from Troy. 


Laſtly, By any man verſed in Antiquity, the queſtion can hardly be avoid- 
ed, why the Horſes of theſe Worthies, . eſpecially of Czſar, are deſcribed with 
the furniture of great fadles, and ſtirrops? .for ſadles largely taken, though 
fome defence there may be, yet that they had not the uſe of ſtirrops, ſeemeth 
out of dqubt ; as Pancirollus hath obſerved, as Polydore . Virgil, and Perrus 
ViRorius have confirmed, exprefly diſcourſing hereon; as is obſervable from 
Pliny, and cannot eſcape our eyes in the ancient monuments, medals and 
Triumphant arches of the Romanes. Noris there any genuine or claſſick word 
inLatin to expreſle them ; for faphia or ftapes is not to be found in Authors 
of Antiquity. And whereas the name might promiſe ſome Antiquity, becauſe 
among the three ſmall bones in the Auditory Organ, or Phyſitians termed 1 


cus, Malleus and tapes, one thereof from ſome reſemblance doth bear this 


name ; theſe bones were not obſerved, much leſſe named by Hippocrates;, 


Galenor any ancient Phyſitian. But as Laurentius obſerveth conc 


A. 


erning the 
invention 


m—— 


4 


| | Book 5. and Common ERROR $. 


| made at nearer diſtances certain clevared places, and Scalary aſcents, that by 


[Now if we demand how Cavaliers thendeſticuee of ſtirrops did uſually moppt 
* [their horſes ; Vegetius reſolves us, that they uſed to vaultor leapeup, and 


|naturall byta civil kinde of death,and a ſeperation only ugco the Lord. Far that 
he purſned not his yow unto a literall oblation, there wane not arguments both | 4 


invention of the ſtapes or ſtirropbone, there is ſome contention between Co- | 
lumbus and Ingrafſiss; the one of Sicilia, the other of Cremona, and both 
within the compaſſe of rhis Century. 

The ſame is alſo deduceable from very approved Authors : Polybins ſpeak- 
ing of the way which Aaiball marched inco Italy, uſeth the word &Cupang: 4 
that is faith Petrus Victorius, jt was ſtored with devices for men to get upon 
their hecſes ; which aſcents were termed Bemers ; and in the life of Caius 
Gracchus, Plutarch expreſſeth;as much. For endeavouring to ingratiate 
himſelf with the people, beſides the placing of ſtones at every miles end ; he 


the: help thereof they might with bettereale aſcend or moynt their horſes. 


therefore they had wooden horſes in their houſes and abroad ; that thereby 
young men might enahle themſelves in this action ; wherein by inftrucion 
and prattice they grew ſo perfe&,that they could yault up on the right or left, 
and that with their ſword in hand, according to that of Virgil | 

Poſeit equos atquearma ſimul, ſaltu9, ſuperbus 
 FEmicat. And again: 

 Infrenant alti cnrrus & carppra ſalts 
 Tnjucivent 1m equos. 
$o Julins Pollux adviſeth to teach horſes to incline, dimit, and bow down 
their bodies, that their riders may with better eaſe aſcend them. And thus 
may it more cauſally be made out, what Hjppocrates affirmeth of the Scythi- 
ans, that uſing continuall riding, they were generally moleſted with the Scia- | 
ticaor hip-gowt; or what Sueronius delivereth of Germanicus, thathe had 
fender legs, but encresſed them by riding after meals; that is, the humours 
ending upontheir pendulolity, they having no ſupportor ſuppedaneous 

ability. 

Now if any ſhall ſay that theſe are petty errors and minor lapſes, not conlide- 
rably injurious unto truth, yer js it neither reaſonable nor ſafe ro contemn in- 
ferione falſities ; but rather as between falſhood and truth, thereis no medi- 
um,ſo ſhould they be maintained in their diſtances ; nor the contagion of the ; 
one, 4pproach the (incerity of the other. | | 


— 
— 


Cuar. HET 
of the Picture of Tephthab ſacrificing hs daughter. 


'T He hand of the Painter confidently fetterh forth the PiQure of Jephchab 

L inthe poſtureof Abrabam, ſacrificing his only daughter ; Thus is com- 
monly received, and hath had the atteſt of many worthy Writers. Notwith- 
ſtanding upon enquiry we finde the matter doubtfull, and many upon probable 
grounds to haye been of another opinion; conceiving in this oblgtion not a 


Y 


from the Text and reaſon. 2] 

| Forfirſt; It isevidene that ſhe deplored her Virginity, and not her death ; 
io me go up and down the mountains, and bewaile my Virginity, Iand my 
TelOWS, | | 
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| Secondly, When itis ſaid, that Jephthah did unto her accordiogunto his 
| vow, 


PIE. 
4: 


That Tephthak - 
d'dnor kill his - 


br y 
be 
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 Boox 5.| 


Enquiries into V'u#lzar 


|yow, it is immediatly ſubjoined, Er zon cognovit virum, and ſhe knewno! 
man ; which as immediate in words, was probably moſt neer-in ſenſe unto! 
the vow. ; 2 x | 

Thirdly, fris faid in the Text, that the daughters of Iſrael went yearly to 
talk with the daughter of Jepthah four daies in the year ; which hal ſhe been 
facrificed, they could not have done; For whereas the word is ſometime; 
cranſted ro lament, yer doth'it alfo ſignifieto talk or have conference with 
| one, and by Tremellius who was well able to judge of the Originall, itisin 
; this ſenſe tranſlated : 1banr filis Iſraelitarum, ad confabulandam cum filia Teph- 
thaci,quatuor diebus quotannss : And ſo'itis alſo ſet down in the marginall notes 
of our Tranſlation. And from this annuall concourſe of the daughters of 1f- 
rael, it is not improbable in future Ages, the daughter of Jephthah came to be 
worſhipped as a Deity ; and had by the Samaritans arannuall feſtivity obſer- 
ved unto her honour, as Epiphanius hath left recorded in the herefie of the 
Melchidectans. | | 

It is alſo repugnant unto reaſon; for the offering of mankinde was againſt 
the Law of God, who ſo abhorred humane ſacrifice, that he admitted not the 
oblation of unclean beaſts, and confined his altars but unto few kindes of 
' Animals, the Ox, the Goat, the Sheep, the Pigeon and its kindes: In the 
cleanſing of the leper, there is I confeſle, mention made of the Sparrow, but 

| great diſpute may be made whether it be properly rendred. And therefore 
| lthe Scripture with indignation oft times makes mention of humane ſacrifice 
amons the Gentiles ; whoſe oblations ſcarce made ſcruple of any Animall; 
facrificing not only man, but Horſes, Lions, Xgles ; and though they come 
not into holocauſts, yet doe we reade the Syrians did make oblations of fiſhes 
unto the goddeſle Derceto. It being therefore a ſacrifice ſo abominable unto 
God, although he had purſued it, it is not probable the Prieſts and wiſdome 
of Iſrael would have permitted it ; and that nor only in regard of the ſubje& 
or ſacrifice it ſelf, but alſo the ſacrificator,which the Piture makes to be Jeph- 
thah ; who was neither Prieſt, nor capable of that office; for he was a Gilea- 
dite, and as the text affirmeth, the ſon alſo of an harlot ;; And how hardly the 
Prieſthood would endureencroachment upon their function, a notable example 
| there is in the ſtory of Ozias. 2 

Secondly, The offering up of his daughter was not only unlawfull, . and 
entrenched upon his Religion, but had been a courſe that had much con- 
demned his diſcretion ; that is, to have puniſhed, himſelf in the Nriceſt ob- 
ſervance of his vow, when as the Law of God had allowed anevaſion; that 
is, by way of commuration or redemption, according as is determined, Levit. 
27: whereby if ſhe were between the age of five and twenty, ſhe was to be 
eſtimated bur at ten ſhekels, and if between twenty and fixty, not above 
thirty ; a ſumme that could never —_— an indulgent Parent; it being 
but the value ofa ſervant ſlain; the inconſiderable Salary of Judas ; and will 
make no greatet noiſe then three pound fifteen ſhillings with us. And there- 
fore their conceit is not to be exploded, who fay that from the ſtory of Jeph- 
thah ſacrificing his own daughter, might ſpring the fable of Agamemnon, 
delivering unto facrifice his daughter Iphigenia, who was alſo contempora- 
ry unto Jephthah ; wherein to anſwer the ground that hinted ir, Iphigenia 
—_ facrificed her ſelf, but redeemed with an Hart, which Diana accepted 
for her. . 

Laſtly, Althongh his vow run generally for the words, Whatſoever ſhall 
come forth, &c. yet mighr itbe reſtrained in the ſenſe, for whatſoever was 
facrificable, and juſtly ſubje& to lawfull immolation: and ſo would not have 
facrififed either Horſe or Dog, if they had' come out upon him- Nor was * 
2 | | obliged 
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| [Book 5. ' and Common ERRORS. 


Mt 


| © Pi&ure of John the Baptiſt, ina Camels skin is very queſtionable, and 


— 


obliged by oath unto a tri obſervation of that which promiſſorily was un- 
l1lawfull ; -or could he be qualified by vow to commit a fact which naturally 
was abominable. Which dodrine had Herod underſtood, it might have:fa- 
ved John Baptiſts head ; when he promiſed by oath to give unto Herodias 
whatſoever ſhe would ask ; that is, if it were in the compaſle of things, which 
he could lawfully grant. For his..oath made not that lawfull which was 
illegall before : and if it were unjuſt ro murder John,the ſupervenient oath did 
not extenuate the fac, or oblige the Jureruntoit, -. 08 | 

Now the ground at leaſt which much promoted the opinion, might be the 
dubious words of the text, which contain the ſenſe of his yow ; moſt men ad- 
hering unto their common and obvious acception. Whatſoever ſhall come 


forth of the doors of my houſe ſhall ſurely be the Lords, and Iwill offer it up 
for a burnt offering. Now whereas it is fd. Erit Fehove,C: offeram illud hols 
cauſtum, The word ſignifying both & and ar, 1t may be taken disjundively ; 
ant offeram, that is, it ſhall either be the Lords by ſeparation, orelſe, an ho- 
locauſt by common oblation; even as our marginall tranſlation advertiſeth ; 
and as Tremellius rendreth it, Erit inquam fehove, ant offeram illud holocau- 
ſeam : and for the vulgar tranſlation, it uſeth often &, where at muſt be pre- 
ſumed, as Ex0d.21. $1 quis percuſſerit patrem &- matrem, that is,not both, but 
either. There being therefore two waies to diſpoſe of her, either to ſeparate 
her unto the Lord, or offer her as a ſacritice,it is of no neceſſity the later ſhould 
be neceſſary ; and ſurely leſle derogatory unto the ſacred text, and hiſtory of 
the people of God, muſt be the former: 


——_— 


Cuar. XV, | 
of the Piture of John the Baptif, 


many I perceive have condemned it. The ground or occaſion of this de- 
ſcription are the words of the holy Scripture, eſpecially of Matthew and 
Mark, for Luke and John are ſilent herein ; by them iris delivered, his gar- 
ment was of Camels hair, and. had a leathern girdle about his loines.. Now 
here it ſeems the Camels hair is taken by Painters for the skinne or pele wich 
the hair upon it: But this expoſition will not ſo well conſiſt with the fri 
acceptationof the words ; for Mark 1. Ir isſfaid, he was ltNukG eixts vg- 
was,and Matthew 3. «34 77 irJvue ame rer2av xapins, that is, as the vulgar tran- 
ſation, that of Beza, that of Sixtus Quintus, and Clement the eight hath 
rendred it, veſtimentum habebat e pils camelins ; which is as ours tranſla- 
teth ir, a garment of Camels hair ; that is, made of ſome texture of that 
hair, a courſe garment, a cilicious or ſackeloth habit ; ſutable to the au- 
ſterity of his life; the ſeverity of his Dorine, Repentance ; and the place 
thereof, the wilderneſſe, his food and diet, locuſts and wilde hony ; agreeable 


unto the example of Elias, who 2 Kings 1.8. is ſaid to be vir pjlo/v,that is, as 
Junius and Tremellius interpret, Yeſte wvilloſs cints; anſwerable unto the 
habit of the ancient Prophets, according to that of Zachary 13. Inthatday 
the Prophets ſhall be aſhamed, neither ſhall they wear a wy garment £0 
deceive; and ſutable to the Cilicious and hairy Veſts of the ſtrifeſt Orders 
of Friers,who derive the inſtitution of their Monaſtick life from the example of 


John and Elias. 


As for the wearing of skinnes, where that is properly intended, the ex- 
as  —- preſſion 
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Lip. De vith 
| Sanftorum, 


Emma. 


[oonſifece with the words of our Saviour, when reaſoning with the people 


preſſam imaginem ; that is, The as of S* Chriſtopher are depraved by many : 


Enquiries into Vulgar  Booxs, 


— 


preflion of the Scripture is plain, fo is it ſaid, Heb.11. they wandred about 
$9 rycis Sippeas, that is, in Goats skinnes; and fo it isfaid of our firſt Pa- 
rents, Gen.3. that God made them 747%; Stpamres Veſtes pelliceas, or coats of 
sSkinnes ; which though a naturall habit unto all, before the invention of 
Texture, was ſomething more unto Adam, who had newly learned to die; for 
unto him a garment from the dead, was bur a dictate of death, and an habit of 
mortality. | 

Now if any man will ſay this habit of John, was neither of Camels skinne, 
nor any courſe Texture of its hair, but rather ſome finer weave of Camelor, 
Grograine or the like, in as much as theſe ſtuffes are ſuppoſed ro be made of 
the hair of that Animall, or becauſe that &lian aftirmeth, that Camels 
hair of Perſia, is as fine as Mileſian wooll, wherewith the great ones of 
that place were clothed; they have diſcovered an habit, not my unſu- 
table unto his leathern cinure, and the courſneſſe of his life; but nor 


concerning John, he faith ; What went you out into the wilderneſle to ſee? a 
man clothed in ſoft raiment? Behold they that wear ſoft raiment are in Kings 
houſes. 


—mu— 


Cuae, XVI. 
of the Pittnre of S* Chriſtopher, 


| Yau Picture of S* Chriſtopher, that is, a man of a Giantlike ſtature, bearing 
upon his ſhoulders'our Saviour Chriſt, and with a ſtaff in his hand, wading 
thorow the water,is known unto children, common over all Europe, nor only 
as a ſign unto houſes, but is deſcribed in many Churches, and ſtands Coloſſus 
like in the entrance of Noſtre Dame 1n Pars. 

Now from hence, common eyes conceive an hiſtory ſutable unto this de- 
ſcription, that he carried our Saviour in his Minority over ſome river or water; 
which notwithſtanding we cannot at all make out. For we reade not thus much 
in any good Author, nor of any remarkable Chriſtopher, before the reign of 
Decius; who lived 250 years after Chriſt. This man indeed according unto 
Hiſtory ſuffered as a Martyr in the ſecond year of that Emperour, and in the 
Roman Calender takes up the 21 of July. 

The ground that begat or promoted this opinion was, firſt the fabulous 
adjeQions of ſucceeding ages, unto the veritable as of this Martyr, who in 
_ moſt probable accounts was remarkable for his ſtaff, and a man of a goodly 
ature. 
The ſecond might be a miftake or miſapprehenſion of the Picture ; moſt 
men conceiving that an Hiſtory which was contrived at firſt but as an Emblem 
or Symbolicall fancy ; as from the Annotations of Paronius upon the Roman 
Martyrology, Lipellous in the life of $* Chriſtopher hath obſerved in theſe 
words ; Atta S. Chriftophori a multus depravata inveniuntur ; quod quidem non 
aliunde originem ſumpſiſſe certumeſt, quam quod Symbolicas fignras imperiti ad 
veritatem fuccefſ u tempors tranſtulerint ; itag, cuntta illa de Sanits Chriſftophero 
pingi conſueta, Symbola potins, quam hiſtorie alicuus exiftimandum eFt efſe ex- 


which ſurely began from no other ground, then, that in proceſſe of time, un- 
Skilfu]l men tranſlated ſymbolicall figures unto reall verities: and therefore 
what is uſually-deſcribed in the Piture of S* Chriſtopher, is rather.to be re- 


ceived 


_— 


'Boonri. and Common ExxORs, 


ceived as an'Emblem,or Symbolicall deſcription, then atty reallHiſtory. Now 
| what Emblem this was, or what its ſignification,conjequres are many ; Picrius 
bath ſer down one, that-is, 'of the Diſciple of Chriſt; for he that will carry 
Chriſt upon his ſhoulders, muſt retie uponthe ſtaffe of his direction, where- 
on if he firmeth himſelf, he may beable'to overcome the billows of reſiſtance; 
and' in the'vertue of. this ſtaffe, like that 'of Jacob, ' paſſe over the waters'of 
Jordan . Or otherwiſe tlius ; He that will ſfabmit- his ſhoulders unro Chriſt, 
ſhall by rhe concurrence of his power encreaſe into the ſtrength of a Giant ; 
and being ſupported by the ſtaffe of his holy Spirit, ſhall not be overwhelmed 
by the waves of the world, but wadethrough all-reſiſtance. 


” mm—_— 


C HAPe X V I I; 
of the Piitare bf S* George, 


He Pictute of S* George killing the Dragon;and,as moſt ancient drayghts 

doe run, with the daughter of a King ſtanding by, is: famous amongſt 
Chriſtians ;* and upon this deſcription dependerha folemne ſtory, how by this 
achievement he redeemed a Kings daughter ; which is more eſpecially belee- 
ved by the Engliſh; whoſe ProteRtour he is ; and in which form'and hiſtory,” 
according to his deſcription in the Engliſh Colledge at Rome, he is ſer forth 
in the Icons or Cuts of Martyrs by Gevallerius ; and all chis according to the 
Hiſtoria Lombardica, or 'golden legend of Jacobus de Voragine: ' Now of 
what authority ſoever this Piece be amongſt us, it'is I perceive received with 
different beliefs: for-ſome beleeve the perſon and the ſtory ; ſome the per- 
ſon, bur not the ſtory ; and others deny both. 
Thar ſuch a perſon there was, we ſhall not contend : for beſides others, 
Dr Heilin hath clearly aſſerted ir in his Hiſtory of S* George. The indiſtin- 
ion of many in the community of name, or the miſapplication of rhe at of 
one Unto ken Pug hath made ſome doubt thereof ;' For of this name we meet 
with more then one in hiſtory, and no leſſe then two conceived of Cappado- 
cia; the one an Arrian, who was ſlain by the Alexandrians in the time of Ju- 
lian; the other a valiant Souldier and Chriſtian Martyr, beheaded in the 
reign of Diocleſian. This is the George conceived in this Piture; who hath 
his day in the Roman Calender, on whom fo many fables are deliveted, whoſe 
ſtory-is ſet forth by Metaphraſtes, and his miracles by Turonenſis. Gy 
As for the ſtory depending hereon, ſome conceive as lightly thereof, as of 
that of Perſeus and Andromeda ; conjequring the one to be the father of the 
other; and ſome too highly aſſert it. Others with better moderatiofi; doe 
entertain the ſame as a fabulous addition unto the true and autheneick ſtory of 
| |S* George; orelſe conceive the literall acception to be a miſconſtrucion of 
|the ſymbolicall expreſſion ; apprehending a veritable hiſtory, in an Emblem or 
piece of Chriſtian Poeſie. And this Emblematicall conſtruction hath been re- 
ceived by men not forward to extenuate the ads of Saints; {5 from Baronius, 
Lipellous the Carthafian hath delivered in the life of S* George ; Piityram il- 
lam $. Georgij qua effingitur eques armatus, qri haſte cuſpite hoſtem interficit, 
juxta quam etiam virgo poſita mani ſupplices tewdens ejius explorat anxilium, 
Symbol; potins quam hiſtoria alicujus cenſenda expreſſa Image. Conſuevit quidem 


St George, wherein he is deſcribed like a Curafſier or horſemati compleatly' 


ut chueſtru militic miles equeſtri imagine referrs: that is, The Picture of | 


armed, cc: is rather a ſymbolicall image;then any proper figure. 
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| tian Souldier and true Champion of Chriſt. . A horfman armed: Cap*pe, ine 


. yet maſt nox- perhaps. that Clock be fet. down to have been his meaſure there- 


| tions whereof the authors are not known, makes inſtance in Clocks and Guns. 


dow backward tendegrees, by which.-it had gone down inthe Diall of Ahaz. 


| 
'DofArine of | 


Now, ia the;picture of this Saint and Souldier, might beimplied: the Che; | 
timating the Panoplia or compleat armourofa Chriſtian; combating with the 
Dragon, thatis, with the Divel; in defence of the Kings daughter, thar i | 
arraiſtorage the Kalghrrand Noblecoder vt Goveges whoſe cnn 
it doth not. diſparage the Knights and Noble'order o£'S* George ;., whoſe cop. | 
| niGoce E ancorabloiathohonkiw of the Souldier of Chriſt ;.,and is > nh. 
thy memoriallto-conform-uato-its: myſtery. Nor, wetethere noſuch:-perſon ax 
all, had they more xeaſon to-be aſhamed; thenthe-Noble order of Burgundy, 


; ” v4 


and Knights of the golden Fleece ; whoſe badgeis a confeſſed fable. 


Cuar XVIIL 
| of the Piltmre of Jerome, 
T He Picture of Jerome uſually debited at his ſtudy, with a Clock hang- | 


| & ingby, is not co be omitted; for though the meaning beallowable, and ' 
probable it is that induſtrious Father did nor let ſlip his time without account; | 


. 


of. For Clocks. or Automatous organs, whereby we now diſtinguiſh of | 
time, have found. no mention in any ancient Writers ;. but are of hte inven: | 
'tion, as Pancirollus obſerverh ; and Polydore Virgil diſcourfing of new inven- | 


Now Jerome is no late Writer, but one of the ancient Fathers, and lived in 
'the fourth Century, ia So:coign of Theodokus the firſt. 

| Iris not to be denied that before the daies of Jerome there were Horologies, 
and feverall accounts of time; for they meaſured the hours not only by drops | 
of water in $laſles called Clepſydrz, but alſo by ſand in glaſſes called Clep- 
fammia, There were alfo from great antiquity, Sciotericall or Sun Dialls, 
by the ſhadow of a ſtile orgnomon denoting the hours of the day : an inven- 
tion aſcribed unto Anaximenes by Pliny. Hereof a memorable one there was in 
Campus Martius, from an obelisk exeed, and golden figures placed horozon- 
tally about it ; which was brought ouz of Xgypt by Auguſtus,and deſcribed 
by Jacobus Laurus. And another of great antiquity we meet with in the ſtory. 
of Ezechias ; for ſo itis delivered in King.2.2c-That the Lord brought the ſha- 


Thar is, ſay ſome, ten degrees, not lines ; for the hours were denoted by cer- 
tain diviſions or ſteps in the Diall, which arhers diſtinguiſhed by lines, ac- 
cording to that of Perſius EE | 

ar Stertimmn ndewitum qued deſpumare Falernum 
Sufficiat ,quints dam linea tangitur nmbra. 
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| Books. and Cormes Exnxons. 


._  ſthoſeLuminaries; arid areof little ve 

for many moneths enjoy not the Luſtre of the $ flees > ; 

- Jris Iconfeſle no cafie wonder how the horometry of Antiquity diſtcoued 
noe this Artifice ; how Architas that contrivgd thomoving Dow, or rathes 
ſrhe Helicofophie of Axchimedes, fell: not uponthis way: Syrely as in many 
things, ſo in this particular; rhe- preſent age hath farre ſurpaſſed Antiquity ; 
whole ingenuity hath been ſo bold nor. only ro proceed; below the account of 
minutes z but ro.attempr perperuall magions; and engines whoſe revolutions 
(could their ſubſtance anſwer the defigne.) mighe outleſt the exemplary mg+ 
bility, and outmeaſure time it ſelf. For ſuch a one iethat mengiaged by Joh 
Dee, whoſe words are theſe in his learned Preface neo Euclide : By Wheeles 
| [ſtrange works and incredible are done : A wondrous example was ſeen in my 
timeina certain Inſtrament, which by che Inventer and Artificer was fold for 
twenty talents Vf gold ; and then by chaiice had received ſome injury; and 
one Janellys of Cremona did mend the ſame, and preſented it unto the Empe-| 
rour Charles the fifr. Jeronymus Cardanus, can be my witneſle, that therein 
was one weele that moved in ſuch a rate, thar in ſeven thouſand years only his| 
[own period ſhould be finiſhed ; a thingalmoſt incredible, buc how far Ikeep | 
within my bounds, many men yer alive can tell, + | 


advanrage” urgo thoſe inhabitants, which 
of the Sunne,. | dy ot "2g 


| onmg——_—_——__ == — 


p Gua?,: 3x Ke 
of the Pittares of Mermaids, Vdicarnes, and ſame ethers. © 


F Ew eyes have eſcaped the Picture of Mermaids ; that is, according to Ho+ 
race his Monſter, with womans head above, and fiſhy Pha, rr ; 
and this is conceived to anſwer the ſhape of the ancient Sytens that «erempred 
upon Ulyſſes. Which notwithſtanding were of another deſcription, contain- 
ing no ahy compoſure; but made up of Man and Bird ; the humane mediety 
variouſly placed not only aboye but below; according unto &lian;: Suidas, 
Servius,Boccatius, and Aldrovandus, who hath referred their deſcription nn-| 
to the ſtory of fabulous birds ; according to the deſcription of Ovid, and the 
account thereof in Hyginus, that they were the daughters of Melpomene, and 
metamorphoſed into the ſhape of man and bird þy Ceres  - EP 
| And therefore theſe pieces ſo common among us, doe rather derive their 
originall, or are indeed the very ASEeey of Dagon ; whith as made 
with hnimace figure above, and fiſhy ſhape below ; whoſe ſtump, or as Tre- 
mellius and our margin renders it, whoſe fiſhy pare only remained, when the 
bands and upper part fell before the Arke. Of the ſhape of Atergates,or Der- 
cet with the Photiſetans ; in whoſe fiſby aad feminine mixtute; 25 ſome con- 
ceive; were implied the Moon and the Seq, or the Deity of the waters ; and | | 
| therefore, ia their ſacrifices they made oblations of fiſhes :. from whence were 
popbab'y occaſioned the pictures of Nexeides and Tritons among the Greci- 
ans, and ſuch as we readein Macrobius, to have been placed onthe top of the 
_ We areunwilling eoqueſtionthe Soul ſuþporters of England, thar is, the 
approved deſcriptions of the Lion and the Unicors. Although; if in the Lion| 
es pore of the Fred be proper, and that — __ _ be 
{hard £0 make fir retrocopulation, or their coupling and piſſing back- 
ward, according to the determination of Ariftotle-; All-rhac urine crane 
4o copulate v1, clungtim, or averlly, as Liogs Hares Lines L £ 
\ Hp | ; 83 As 


—_— 


of whas forma, | 


. 
oy 


OO 


” Enquiries into ralgo : Boorx's. | 


As for the Unicorne, . if it have the head of a Deer, and the taile of a Boar, 
as Vartomannus deſcribeth' it'; how agreeable ir is in'this picture every eye 
may diſcern. If it be made bifulcous or cloven footed, it agreeth ach 
deſcription of Varromannus, bur ſcarce of any other ; and Ariſtotle ſuppoſeth 
that ſuch as divide the hoof, doe alſo'double the horn ; they being borh of 
the ſame nature; and admitring diviſion together. And laſtly,” if the horn; 
have this ſituation, 'and be ſo forrardly affixed, as is deſcribed, it will not be 
eaſily conceived, how it can feed from the ground ; and therefore we obſerve, 
that Nature itt other cornigerous aniftials, hath placed the horns higher and 
reclining, -as in Bucks; in ſome inverted upwards, as in the Rhinoceros, the 
Indian Aﬀe; and Unicornous Beetles ; and thus have ſome affirmed it is ſeated 
innthis animall: © | | 

»--We cannot but obſerve that in the Pifure of Jonah and others, Whales 
are deſcribed with two prominent ſpouts on their heads; whereas indeed | . 
they have bur'one in'the forehead, and terminating over the windepipe. 
Nor can' we overlook the Picture of Elephants with Caſtles on their backs, 
made in the forme of land Caſtles, or ſtationary fortifications, and anſwe- 
rable unto the Armes of Caſtile, or S* John Old Caſtle ; whereas the towres 
they bore, were made of wood, and girt unto their bodies; as is delivered 
in the books of Maccabees, and as they were appointed in the Army of An- 
tiochus. | | 

We will not diſpute the Pictures of Telary Spiders, and their poſition 
inthe web, which is commonly made laterall, and regarding the Horizon ; 
although, if ic be obſerved, we ſhall commonly finde ir downward, and 
their heads reſpeRing the *Center. We will not controvert the Picture of 
the ſeven Starres; although if thereby be meant the Pleiades, or ſubcon- 
ſellarior upon the back of Taurus, with what congruity they are deſcribed, 
either in fire 'or magnitude, in a Clear night an ordinary eye may diſcover, 
from July unto Aprill. We will not queſtion the tongues of Adders and 
Vipers, *deſcribed like an Anchor ; nor the Picure of the Flower de Lece; 
though how farre they agree unto their naturall draughts, ler every Spectator 
determine. 12h | i 

Whether the Cherubims about the Ark be rightly deſcribed in the common 
Picture, that is, only in humane heads, with two wings; or rather in the 
ſhape of Angels or young men, or ſomewhart at leaſt with feet, as the Scri- 
2 Chron.z. 13, | prure ſeems to imply. Whether the Crofle ſeen in the air by Conſtantine, 
were of that figure wherein we repreſent it ; or rather made out of X'ard P| * 
the two firſt letters of xe:5%5 Whether the Croſſe of Chriſt didanſwer the} 
| common figure ; whether ſo farre advanced above his head ; whether the feet 
wereſo diſpoſed, that is, one upon+anorher, or ſeparately nailed, as ſome 
with reaſon deſcribe it ; we ſhall not at all contend. Much leſffe whether the 
-houſe of Diogenes were a Tub framed of wood, and afterthe manner of ours ; 
or rather made of earth, as learned men conceive, and ſo more clearly make 
outthat expreſſion: of Juvenal. We ſhould be too criticall ro queſtion the 
letter Y, or bicornous element of Pythagoras, that is, the making of the 
hornes equall : or theleft leſſe thenthe right, and ſo deſtroying the ſymbo-| 
licall intent of the figure ; confounding the narrow line of vertue, with the 
larger roade of vice; anſwerable unto the narrow door of heaven, and the 
ample gates of hell, expreſſed by our Saviour, and not forgotten by Homer, in 
that Epithete of Pluto's houſe. | : 

- Many more there are whereof our pen ſhall take no notice, nor ſhall we 
urge their enquiry; we ſhallnot enlarge with what incongruity, and how 
| diſſenting from the pieces of Anciquiry, the Pictures of their gods —_ 

| | ; elles 


*Evev mvaigs | | 


[Boox 5. and Common ERRORS. 


tivs, and Albricus. Whether Hercules be more properly deſcribed ſtrang- 


ers and figures of the Signes and Planets be now perverted, as Salmaſius 
_ | hath fearnedly declared. We will diſpence with Beares with long tailes, ſuch 

asare deſcribed in the figures of heaven ; We ſhall tolerate flying Horſes, 
black Swans, Hydrae's, Centaur's, Harpies and Satyres ; for theſe are mon- 
ſtcoſities, rarities, or elſe Poericall fancies, whoſe ſhadowed moralities re- 
quite their ſubſtantiall falſities. Wherein indeed we muſt not deny a liberty ; 
noris the hand of the Painter more reſtrainable then the pen of the Poet. 
But where the reall works of Nature, or veritable as of ſtory are to be 
deſcribed, digrefſions are aberrations; and Art being but the Imitator or ſe- 
—_— repreſentor, it muſt not vary fromthe verity of the example, or de- 
ſcribe things otherwiſe thea they truly are or have | Sen for hereby intro- 
ducing —_ Idea's of things, it perverts and deformes the face and fymmetry 
of truth. | 


—_— 4 _— dit. 


Cuary, XX. 
. Of the Hioroglyphicall Picdares of the «Egyptians. 


rar of all men that ſuffered fromthe confuſion of Babel, the Egy- 
ptians found the beſt evaſion ; for, though words were confounded, they 


in Nature. Whereby they diſcourſed in ſilence ; and were intuitively nnder- 
ſtood from the theory .of their Expreſſes. For they aſſumed the ew of 
animals common unto all eies; and by their conjunRtions and compoſitions 
were able to communicate their conceptions, unto any that coapprehended the 
Syntaxis of their natures. This many conceive to have been the primitive way 
of writing, and of greater antiquity then letters; and this indeed might Adam 
well have ſpoken, who underſtanding the nature of things, had the advantage 
of naturall expreſſions; which the &gyptians but taking upon truſt, upon their 
own or common opinion ; from conceded miſtakes they anthencically pro- 


vention; or from known ahd conceded animals, ereing fignifications not 
inferrible from their natures. | 
And firſt, Although there were more things in Nature then words which 
did expreſle them ; yet even intheſe mute and filent diſcourſes, to expreſle 
complexed ſignifications, they took a liberty to compound and piece together 
creatures of allowable formes into mixtures inexiſtent. Thus began the de- 
ſcriptions of Griphins, Baſilisks, Phenix, and many more ; which Emblema- 
tiſts and Heralds have entertained with fignifications anſwering their inſti- 
'tutions ; Hieroglyphically — Martegres, Wivernes, Lion-fiſhes, with 
divers others. Pieces of good and allowable invention unto the prudent _-_ 
Qator, but are lookt on by vulgar eyes as literall truths, or abſurd impoſſibi- 
lities; whereas, indeed they are commendable inventions, and of laudable 
ſignifications. - | 

Again, Beſide theſe pieces —_ ſet down, and having no copy in Na- 
ture; they had many unqueſtionably drawn,of inconſequent {ignification, nor 
naturally verifying their intention. We ſhall inſtance but in few,as they ny 

* Fecor 


i. 


mored errors ; deſcribing in their Hieroglyphicks creatures of their own in-| 


- 


defes are deſcribed, and how hereby their ſymbolicall ſenſe is Joſt; al-| 
though herein ic were not hard, to be informed from Phornutus, Fulgen- yr 
tura dearum. 


| ling then tearing the Lion, as ViRorius hath diſputed ; nor how the chara-| *4s+ *3ibolo- 
- £'&s 
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rus imagini- 


invented a language of things, and ſpake unto each other by common notions | 
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| Enquiries into Vulgar Boor 5, 


In bis Philo/6- 
pbig Baxbarica, 


The ground of 
many yain obſer- 
vations. 


Deur.18, 


recorded by Orus: The male ſex they expreſſed by a Vulture,becauſe of Vul- 
tures all are-females, and impregnated by the winde ; which authentically 
tranſmitted hath paſſed many pens, and became the aſſertion of A&lian, An- 
broſe, Baſil; Ifidore, Tzerzes, Philes, and others. Wherein notwithſtandi 
what injury is offered unto the Creationin this confinement of ſex, and whar 
diſturbance unto. Philoſophy - in the conceſſion of windy conceptions, we | 
ſhall not here declare. - By-twodragmes they thought ir ſufficient to ſignifie 
an heart z becauſe the heart at one year weigheth two dragmes, that is, a quar- | 
ter of anounce, .and unto fifty years annually encreaſeth the weight of one 
dragme ; after which inthe ſame proportion1t yearly decreaſeth ; fo thatthe 
life of a man doth not natarally extend above an hundred ; and this was not 
only a popular conceit, but conſentaneous unto their Phyſicall principles, as 
Heurnius hath accounted it. 

A woman that hath but one childe, they expreſſe by a Lioneſſe ; for that 
conceiveth but once. Fecundity they ſer forth by a Goat, becauſe but ſeven 
daiesold, it beginneth to uſe coition. The abortion of a woman they deſcribe 
by an Horſe kicking a Wolfe ; becauſe a Mare will caſt her fole if ſhetreadin 
the track of that animall. Deformity they ſignifie by a Bear ; and an unſtable | 
man by an Hyzna, becauſe that animall yearly exchangeth its ſex. A woman ; 
delivered of a female childe, they imply by a Bull looking over his left ſhoul- | 
der; becauſe if in coition a Bull part from a Cow on that fide,the Calf will prove 
a female. 

All which with may more, how farre they conſent with truth, we ſhall nor 
diſparage our Reader to diſpute ; and though ſome way allowable. unto wiſer 
conceits, who could diftinaly receive their fignifications ; yet carrying the 

majeſty of Hieroglyphicks, and ſo tranſmitted by Authors, they crept into 
a belief with many, and favourable doubt with moſt. And thus,] fear,it hath 
fared with the Hieroglyphicall ſymboles of Scripture ; which excellently in- 
tended in the ſpecies of things ſacrificed,in the prohibited meats, in the dreams 
of Pharaoh, Joſeph, and many other paſſages ; are oft times wrackt beyond 
their fymbolizations, and inlarg'd into conſtructions diſparaging their true 
intentions. 


Cray. XXI. 


Compendiouſly of many queſtionable Cuſtomes, Opinions, Piltures,Prattiſes, 
and Popular Obſervations. 


* 


I. I an Hare croſſe the high way, there are few above threeſcore that are not 
perplexed thereat ; which notwithſtanding is but an Auguriall terror, 
according to that received expreſſion, 1nauſpicatum dat iter oblatus Lepus. 
And the ground of the conceit was probably no.greater then this, that a fear- 
full animall paſſing by us portended unto.us ſomething to be. feared ; as upon 
the like conſideration the meeting of a Fox preſaged ſome future impoſture- 
Which was a ſuperſtitious obſervation prohibited unto the Jews, as is expref- 
ſed in the Idolatry:of Maimonides, and is referred -unto the ſin of an obſerver 
of Fortunes, or that abuſeth events unto good or bad ſignes, forbidden by the 
Law of Moſes; which-notwithſtanding ſometimes ſucceeding, according to 
fears or deſires; have left- impreſſions and timerous expeQations in credulous 

mindes for ever. | TOE | 
2. That Owles and Ravens are ominous appearers,and preſignifying unlucky 


events, . 


Book 5. 


-* Jevents, as Chriſtians yer conceit, was alſo an Auguriall conception. Becanſe 


[tion with God, and was therefore obſeryed in ſacrifices ; 1s an higher ſpe- 


theſe tranſlated verſes :- 


and Common EKKOR Ss. 


Pu 


| 


many Ravens were ſeen when Alexander entered Babylon, they were thought 


ap ro preominate his death ; and becauſe an Owle appeared before the barrel}, ir 


preſaged the ruine of Craſſus. Which though decrepite ſuperſtions; and ſuck 
asbad their nativity in times beyond all hiſtory, are freſh in the obſervation 
of many heads, and by the credulous and feminine party ſtill in ſome Majeſty. 
among us. And therefore the Embleme of Superſtition was well ſet out by 
Ripa, inthe picture of an Owle; 'an Hare, and an old woman ; andit no way 
confirmeth the Auguriall Snſideration, that an Owle is a forbidden food in 
the Law of Moſes; or that Jeruſalem was threatned by the Raven and the 
Owle, in that expreflion of Efay 34- That it ſhould be a court for Owles, that 
the Cormorant and the Birtern ſhould poſleſle it, and the Owle and:the Raven 
dwell init. For: thereby was only implied their enſying deſolation, as is ex- 
pounded in the words ſucceedang; He ſhall draw wpon it the line of confuſion, 
and the ſtones of emptineſle. _ Gl p 

3- The falling of Salt is an authentick ers —1"91y iff luck, norcan eve- 
ry temper contemn it; from whencesnotwithſtanding nothing can'be natu- 
rally feared : nor was the ſame a generall prognoſtick of future evill among 
the Ancients, but a particular omination concerning the breach of frienqſhip.: 
for Salt as incorruptible, was the Symbole of friendſhip, and before the other 


ominous, and their amity of no duration. But whether Salt were not only 


ſervice was offered unto their gueſts ; which'if it caſually fell, was accounted } 


aSymbole of friendſhip with man, but alſo a figure of amity and reconcilia- | 


| 


culation. | 

4. To break the eggeſhel| after the meat is out, we are taught in our childe- 
hood,and practiſe it all our lives ; which nevertheleſle is but a ſuperſtitious re- 
litaccording to the judgement of Pliny ; Hi pertinet ovorum, nt exorbuerit 

wiſg,, calices protinus frangs, aut eoſdem coclearibus perforari ; and the intent 

ereof was to prevent witchcraft; for leſt witches ſhould draw orprick their 
names therein,and veneficiouſly miſchief their perſons, they broke the ſhell, as 
Dalecampius hath obſerved. 

5- The true lovers knot is very much magnified and ſtill retained in preſents 
of love among us; which though in all points it doth nor make our, had perhaps 
its originall from Nodus Herculanus, or that which was called Hercules his 
knot, reſembling the ſnaky complication in the caduceus or rod of Hermes ; and 
in which form the Zone or woollen girdle of the Bride was faſtened, as Turne- 
bus obſerveth in his Adverſaria. | 

6. Whenourcheek burneth or eartingleth, we uſually ſay that ſome body is 
talking of us ; which is an ancient conceit, and ranked among ſuperſtitious 0- 
pinions by Pliny. Abſentes tinnitus aurium preſentire ſermones de ſe receprum eſt, 
according to that Diſtick noted by Dalecampius. 

Garrula qmd totts reſonas mibi, nottibus auri ? 
Neſcio quem dicis nunc meminiſſe mei. 
Which is a conceit hardly to be made out without the conceffionof a ſignifying 
Genius, or univerſall Mercury ; conducting ſounds unto their diſtant ſubjedts, 
and teaching us to hear by touch. | SY 
- 7. When wedeſire to confine our words, we commonly ſay they are ſpoken 
under the Roſe ; which expreflion is commendable, ifthe Roſe from any natu- 
rall property may be the Symbole of filence, as Nazianzene feems to imply in 


UOtg, latet Roſa Verna [uo putamine clanſa, 
Sic os vincla ferat, validiſ4, arttetur habents, 


Indicats,) | | | 


The | a ;of 


iconologia de 
Ceſare Rips. 
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| 


| rraſtick, | 


ſabon have obſerved from a paſfagein Athenzus, wherein a Paraſite thus de- 


| 


| Keemed by orhers, as appears by that of Apuleins ; Adjaro per dnlcem capith 


Indicat, ſuis prolixa filentia labri : : 

And is alſo tolerable, if by deſiring a ſecrecy to words ſpoke underthe Roſe,we 
only mean in ſociety and compotation, from the ancient cuſtome in Sympo- 
ſack meetings, to wear chaplets of Roſes abour their heads: and ſo we con- 
demn not the Germane cuſtome,which over the Table deſcribeth kx Roſe in the] . 
feeling. -But more conſiderable ir is, if the <a were ſuch-as Lemnivs and 
others have recorded ; that the Roſe was the flower of Venus, which Cupid 
cenſecrared unto Harpocrates the God of filence, and: was therefore an Em- 
blem thereof to 'c 6nceale the pranks of Venery L as is declared in this Te- 


Eft Roſa flos venerts, cnjus quo fatta laterent, 
Haypocrati matr#s, dona digavit Amor ; 
Tude Roſam menſis hoſpes ſuſpendit Amics, 
; Convive ut ſub ea difla taceuda ſciant. 
8. That ſmoak doth follow the faireſt is an ufuall ſaying with us, 'and in 
many parts of Europe ; whereof although there ſeem no naturall ground, yer 
is it the continuation of a very ancientOpinion, as Petrus Victorius and Cau- 


ſcribech himſelf : 

T o every table firſt I come, 

Whence Porridge I am cal d by ſome : 

A Capahens at flares I am, 

T's enter any room a Ranme ; 

Like Whipps and thoygs toall I ply, 

Like ſmoak_unto the fair IT fly. 
9. To fitcrofle legg'd, or with our fingers pedtinated or ſhut together is 
accounted bad, and friends will perſwade us from it. The ſame conceit religj- 
oully poſſeſſed the Ancients,as isobſervable from Pliny. Po; /ites alterns genibus 
imponere vef.zs elim; and allo from Athenzus, that it was an old veneficions 
practice, and: Juno is made inthis poſture to hinder the delivery of Alcmzm. 
And therefore, 4s Pierius obſerveth, in the Medall of Julia Pia the righe hand 
of Venus, was made extended with the inſcription of Venus Genetrix ; for the 
complication or pectination of the fingers was an Hieroglyphick of impedi- 
ment, as in thar place he dechreth. 

10. The fet and ftarary times of pairing of nailes, and cutting of hairs 
thought by many a point of conſideration ; which is perhaps bur che continu- 
ation of an ancient ſuperſtition. For piaculous it was unto the Romans to pare | 
their nailes upon the nundinz, obſerved every ninth day ; and was alſo feared 
by others in certain daies of the week, according to that of Aufonius;:Ungnes 
Mercurio, Barbam Jove, Cypride crives ; and was one part of the wickedneſſe| 
that filled up the meafure of Manaſfes, when *tis delivered he obſerved times, 
2 Chron.33. | 

11. A common fafhion it is to nouriſh hair upon! the mouls of the face; 
which is the perpetuation of a very ancient cuftome ; and though innocent! 
praCtifed among us, may have a ſuperſtitions originall, according to that 
Pliny ; Neves in facie rondere religioſnm habent nunc malti ; from the like 
might proceed the fears of poling Elvelocks or complicated haires of the 
head, and alſo of locks longer then the other hair ; they being vorary at firſt, 
and dedicated upon occafian; preferved with great care, and accordingly e- 


tut nodnlum. RW on 
12. Acuſtome there isin parts of Europe to adorn Aqueduds, ſpouts 
and Ciſternes with Lions heads ; which though no itlandaÞte ornament, is 


_—_— 


| NU _ 


1 


[Boor 5. | 


| and water became conveied into every part, they-made the ſpoats. of their 
!'not improbable the 


{fil doth bruiſe ; that is, that part of the ſoul which adhereth unto earth, and 


|-ter, If I waſh not thy feet thou haſt nopartin me; and thus is it fymbollically 
| explainable and implieth purification and cleanneflſe, when in the burnt offer- 


= 


and Common Fx r 0 R'Ss 


| 


;an Egyptian concinwation, who. practiſed the ſame undera ſymbolicall il{a-. 
tion: For becauſe the Sun being in Leo, the floud of Nilus was at the full, 


Aqueduds through the head of a Lion: and upon-ſome celeftiall reſpedss it is 
great Mogull or Indian King doth -bear:for his Armes a 
Lion and the Sun. Eo. 


13- Many conceive there is ſomewhat amifſe, and that'as we uſually ſay, 
they are unbleſt untill rhey put on their girdle. Wherein (although: moſt 
know not what they ſay ) there are involved unknown confiderations; for by 
a girdle or cincture are ſymbolically implied Truth, Reſolution and readineſs 
unto ation, which are parts and vertues required in the ſervice of God. 
According whereto we finde that the Iſraelites -ate the Paſchall Lamb with 
their loins girded, and the Almighty challenging Job, bids him gird up his 
loins like a man; ſo runneth the expreſſion of Peter, Gird up the loins of 
your mindes, be ſober and hope to the end ; ſo the high Prieſt was girt with 
the girdle of fine linnen; ſois it part of the holy habic to have our loins 

ir about with truth; and ſo is it alſo ſaid concerning our Saviour, Righ- 
reouſnefſe ſhall be the girdle of his loines, and faithfulneſfe the girdle of 
his reines. | 

Moreover by the girdle the heart and parts which God requires are divided 
from the inferiour and epithumeticall organs; implying thereby. a memento 
unto purification and cleanneſſe of heart, which is commonly detiled from the | 
concupiſcerice and affection of thoſe parts ; and therefore unto this day the 
Jews doe bleſſe themſelves when they pur on their zone or cinqure. And 
thus may we make out the doarine of Pythagoras, to offer ſacrifice with our 
feet naked, that is, that our inferiour parts and fartheſt removed from reaſon 
might'be free, and of no impediment unto us. Thus Achilles though dipped 
in —_ yet having his heel untouched by that water, alchough he were for- 
Ttihed elſewhere, he was ſlain in that part, as only vulnerable in the inferiour 
and brutall part of Man. This is that part of Eve and her- poſtericy the devil 


walks in the paths thereof. And in this ſecondary and ſymbolicall ſenſe it may 
bealſo underſtood, when the Prieſts in the Law waſhed their feet before the 
ſacrifice ; when our Saviour wathed the feet of his Diſciples, and faid unto Pe- 


ingsthe Prieſt is commanded to waſh the inwards and legs thereof in water ; 
and inthe peace and ſin-offerings, to burn the two kidneys, the fat:which is 


Symbolicall 4 
-narvomnger br ag | 
girdlc, 


Ila, ils 


Concupiſcen- 
tiall, 


aboutthe flanks, and as we tranſlate ir, the Caul abovethe Liver: But whether 
the Jews when they bleſſed themſelves, had any eye unto the words of Jeremy, 
wherein God makes them his Girdle ; or had therein any reference unto the 
Girdle, which the Prophet was commanded to hide in the hole of the rock of, 
Enphrates, and which was the type of their captivity, we leave unto higher 
conjecture. : _ 
14: The Picture of the Creator, or God the Father ii the ſhape of an old 
Man, isadangerous piece, and in this fecundity of ſes may revive the An- 
thropomorphites. Which although maintained from the expreſſion of Da- 
'niel, I beheld where the Ancient of daies did fir, whoſe hair of his head was 
like the pure wooll , yet may it be alſo derivative from the. Hieroglyphicall 
deſcription of the Xgyptians ; who to expreſle their Eneph, or 'Creator: of 
the world, deſcribed an old man ina blew mantle, with an egge in his mouth, 
. which was the embleme of the world. Surely thoſe -heathens,. that nortwith- 


Hh Sunne 


ſtanding the exemplary advantage in heaven, would endure no piftares.of 
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[ Enquiries into Vulgar Boors. 
or Moon, as being viſible unto all the world, 'and needing no repreſen- 
tation ; doeevit accuſe the-pratice of thoſe pencils, that will-deſcribe 
invifibles.- And he rhat-chajlenged the boldeſt hand: unto the piture of an 
Echo; muſt laugh ar this attempt, not only in the deſcription of 'inviſibiliry, 
bur circumſcription of Ubiquity, and Serching under lines incomprehenſible 
circularity. : | 4p . 
"The Picures of the Egyprians were:more tolerable; and1n their faced let- 
rers more veniably expreſſed the apprehenfion of Divinity. For though they 
implied the ſame by.an eye upon a Sceprter, by an Eagles head,a Crocodileand | 
the like; yer did thefe manuall deſcriptions pretend no corporall repreſenta- 
tions; nor could the people miſconceive the fame unto reall correſpondencies. 
So though the Cherub carried ſome apprehenſion of Divinity, yet was it not 
conceived 10 be the ſhape thereof : and ſo perhaps becauſe ir is meraphori- 
cally predicated of God, that he is a conſuming fire, he may be harmleſly defcri- 
bed by a flaming repreſentation, Yet if, as ſome will have ir, all mediocrity 
of folly is foeliſh, and becaufe an unrequitable evil may enſue, an indifferent 
convenience muſt be omitted ; we ſhall not urge ſuch repreſemments ; we 
could ſpare the holy Lamb for the piture of our Saviour,and the Dove or fiery | 
Tongues to repreſent the holy Ghoſt. 

15- The Sunne and-Moon are uſually deſcribed wich humane faces ; whe- 
ther herein there be not a Pagan imitation, and thoſe _— at firſt implied 
Apollo and Diana, we may make ſome doubt; and we finde- the ſtatua of the 
Sunne was framed with raies about the head, which were the indiciduous and 
unſhaven locks of Apollo. We ſhould be too Iconomicall to queſtion the pi- 
tures of the winds, as commonly drawn in humane heads, and with cheir 
| cheeks diſtended ; which notwithſtanding we finde condemned by Minatius, 
as anſwering poeticall fancies, and the gentile deſcription of Aolus, Boreas, 
and the feigned Deities of winds. 

16. We ſhall not, I hope, diſparage the RefurreQion of our Redeemer, if 
we fay the Sun doth nor dance on Eaſter day. And though we would wil- 
 tingly.afſentunto any ſympathericall exultation, yer cannot conceive therein: 
2ny morethen a Tropicall expreſſion. Whether any fuch motion there were 
in that day wherein Chriſt ariſed, Scripture hath not revealed, which hath 
been punctuall in other records concerning ſolary miracles : and the Areo- 
pagire that was amazed at the Eclipſe, rook no notice of this. And if mera- 
phoricall expreſſions go ſo farre, we maybe bold to athrm, not only' thar one 
Sunne danced, but two aroſe that day : That light appeared art his nativiry, 
and darknefle at his death, and yeta light at both ; for even thardarkneffe 
wasa light untothe Gentiles illuminated by that obſcuriry. That *twas the 
firſt time the Sunne ſet above the Horizon ; that although there were dark- 


{dark if he were in it. 


neſle above the earth there was light beneath it, nor dare we ſay char hell was 


; *: £7+. Great conceits are raiſed of the involution or membranous covering, 
commonly called the Silly-how, that ſometimes is found about the heads of 
children uponitheir birth, and is therefore prefetved with great care, / not on- 
ly.as medicallin diſeaſes ; but effeQuall in ſucceſſe, concerning che Infant and 
others; which is ſurely no more then a continued ſuperſtition. For hereof we 
reade in the life of Antoninus delivered by Spartianus, that children are born 
ſormngrimes with: this naturall cap; which Midwives were wont to fel unto 
cr Lawyers, who-had an opinion it advantaged their promotion” - 

 - Butto ſpeak ſtrictly the effec is naturall, and thus to be conceived, the In- 
fant hath three reguments,'or membranous filmes which cover it in the womb, 
that is, the Corion, Amnios, and Allantois ; the Corion is the A 
F | rane 


| 


'B oo K Fo 


\ brane whereinare implanted:the'Veins, Arteries and umbilicall veſſels, where- | 
by-irs nouriſhment is conveyed: the Allantois a thin coar-ſeated” underithe: 


|rhe-Iafanr, bur not ro- be extended unto. magicall ſignaliries or any other 


ſuality, ſupporting it ſelf upon phylick, and the healrhfull effects of inebri- 
{ation. This indeed ſeems plainly atirmed by Avicenna, a Phyſitian of great | 


' [and his brethren, when the tex expreſſeth they were merry, or dranke large- 


{ what of truth ; and the ground thereof at firit might be his frequent appearing. 


aud Commen ERRORS. 


Corion, wherein are recerved the watery: ſeparations conveyed-by the Ura- 
roger 'that che acrmony thereof ſhould not offend the skin. pane 
[2 generall inveſtment, containing the ſudorous'or thin fer pirable 
chrough the skin. New about the time when the Infant breaketh theſe co- 
verings, it ſometime carrieth with ir abour the head a parc'of the Arimios. 
or neereſt coat; which faith Spiegelius, either proceederh from the rough- 
nefſe of the membrane or weaknefle of the Infant that cannot-get clexr; 
thereof: and therefore hereit ſignifications are naturall and concluding upon 


perſon. 


IE. That *tis good to be drunk once a moneth, is a commonflattery of ſen- | 


authority, and whoſe religion prohibiting Wine could leſſe extenuate ebxi- 
ety-, But Averroes a man of his own faith was of another belief, reſtraining 
bis ebriety unto hilarity, and in effet making no more thereof, then Seneca 


commendeth, and was allowable in Cato ;” that is, a ſober-incaleſcence and 
regulated zſtuarion fromwine, or what may be-conceived between Joſeph 


ly ; and whereby indeed the commodities fet down by Avicenna, that is, al- 
leviation of ſpirits, reſoſurion of ſuperfluities, provocation of ſwear and urine ; 
may alſo enſue. But as for dementation, ſopition of reaſon, and the diviner 
particle from drink, though American religion approve, {and Paganpiety of: 
old hath. practifed, even at their ſacrifices ; Chriſtian morality and the do-- 
arine of Chriſt will not allow. And ſurely that religion which excuſerh the 
fa& of Noah, in the aged ſurprifall of fix hundred years, and unexpected in- 
ebriation from the unknown effects of wine, will neicher acquit ebrioſity gor 
ebriery, in their knownand intended perverfions. 6, «5g tp 7 


And indeed, although ſometimes effects ſucceed which may relieve'the bo- | 
dy, yet if they carry miſchief or peril unto the ſoul, we are therein-reſtrain- | 


able by Divinity, which circumſcribech Phyſick, and circumftantially: de- 
rermins the uſe thereof. From naturall conſiderations, Phyſick commendeth- 
the uſe of venery ; and happily, inceſt, adultery, or ſtupration may prove as 
phyſically advantageous, as conjugall copulation; which notwithſtanding 
muſt not be drawn into practiſe. And traly effes, confequents, or events 
which we commend, ariſe oft times from wates which we all condemn. Thus 
from the fat of Lor, we derive the generation of Ruth, and bleſſed Nativity 
of our Saviour ; which notwithſtanding - did not extenuate the inceſtuous 
ebriery of the generator. And if, as is commonly urged, werhink to exte-: 
nuate ebriety from rhe benefit of vomit oft ſucceeding ; Agyptian ſobriety 
wilcoademn us, who purgerh both wates twice a moneth, 'without this per-- 
curbarion : and we fooliſhly contemn the liberall hand of God,and ample field 
of medicines which ſoberly produce that action. | 

- 19. A conceit there is thar the Devil commonly appeareth with a cloven 
hoof; wherein although ir ſeem exceflively ridiculous, there may be fome- 


inthe ſhape of a Goar, which anſwers that deſcription. This was the opinion 
of ancient Chriſtians concerning the apparition of Panites, Faunes and Sa- 
ryres; and in this form we reade of one thar appeared unto Antony inthe 


wildernefſe. The ſame is alſo confirmed from expoſitions of -holy Scripture; | ' 


for whereas it is ſaid, Thou ſhalc not offer unco Devils, the Originall word is 


Why the devil is 
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appear with a cla- 
vea fook 
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Enquiries into Valzar Bookr 5, | 


nomania, 


De wvarigctate 
þ rerum., 


| Sepbnirim, that is, rough and hairy Goats, becauſe in that ſhape the Devil 


In his Dxmo* 


| vination from thoſe lines in our hands, of high denomination. Although if 


1a variation and permutation of the old, out of one common language raiſing 


moſt often appeared ;/as is exponnded by the Rabbins, as Tremellius hath al- 
ſo explained ; and as the word Aſcimah, the god of Emath is by ſome concei-/. 
ved. Nor did he only aſſume this ſhape inelder times, but commonly in later 
daies, eſpecially in the place of his worſhip : If there be any truth in the con- 
feſſion of Witches, and as in many ſtories it ſtands confirmed by Bodinus. 
And therefore a Goat is not improperly made the Hieroglyphick of the devil, 
as Pierius hath expreſſed it ; ſo might it be the Emblem of ſinne, as it was in- 
the fin offering ; and ſo likewiſe of wicked and finfull men, according to the 
expreſſion of Scripture in the method of the laſt diſtribution ; when our $a- 
viour ſhall ſeparate the Sheep from the Goats, that is, the ſons of the Lamb ;: 
from the children of the devil. 


—_—_ 


Cuay. XXII, 
of ſome others. » 


nf frm temperamentall dignotions, and conjecture of prevalent humours, 
may be colleted from ſpors in our nails, we are not averſe to concede. 
But yet not ready to admit ſundry divinations, vulgarly raiſed upon them. 
Nor doe we obſerve it verified in others, what Cardan diſcovered as a proper- 
ty in himſelf: to have Found therein ſome ſignes of tnoſt events that ever hap- 
pened unto him. Or that there is much conſiderable in that doarine of Chei- 
romancy, that ſpots in the top of the nailes doe ſignif things paſt ; in the: 
middle, things preſent ; and at the bottome, events tocome. That white 
ſpecks preſage our felicity, blew ones our misfortunes. That thoſe in the 
nail of the thumb have fignifications of honour, thoſe in the forefinger of 
riches, and ſo reſpeRively in other fingers, ( according to Planeticall relations, 
from whence they receive their names ) as Tricaſſus hath caken up, and Pic- 
ciolus well rejeQeth. . 

We ſhall not proceed to querie, what truth there is in Palmiſtrie, or di- 


any thing be therein, it ſeems not confinable unto man ; but other creatures 
are alſo conſiderable : as is the forefoot of the Moll, and eſpecially of the 
Monkey ; wherein we have obſerved the table line, that of life, and of the 
liver. | 
2. That Children committed unto the ſchool of Nature, without inſticution 
would naturally ſpeak the primitive langnage of the world, was the opinion 
of ancient heathens, and continued fince by Chriſtians ; who will have-it our 
Hebrew tongue, as being the language of Adam. That this were true were 
much to be deſired, not only for the eafie attainment of that uſefull tongue, 
but ro determine the true and primitive Hebrew. For whether the preſent 
Hebrew, be the unconfounded language of Babel, and that which remaining 
in Heber was continued by Abraham and his poſterity ; or rather the lan- 
guage of Phznicia and Canaan, wherein he lived, ſome learned men I perceive 
oe yet remain unſatisfied. Although I confeſſe probability ſtands faireſt for 
the former ; nor are they without all reaſon, who think that at the confuſion 
of tongues, there was no conſtitution of a new ſpeech in every family ; but 


ſeverall diales; the primitive rongue remaining ſtill entire. Which they who 
retained might make a ſhift to underftand moſt of the reſt. By vertue whereof 
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- {there be not a paganrelique, we have ſome reaſon to doubt. For we reade in 


| Boo K. 5o 


\ | in choſe primitive times and greener confufions, Abraham of the family of| 
' fHeber was'able to converſe with the Chaldeans, to underſtand Meſopota- 
| nians; Chananites, Philiſtins and &gyprians ; whoſe ſeverall dialeQs he conld 
'"[reduce unto the originall and primitive rongue; and fo be able to underſtand 


[come inthe Swallow. : | | 
4 That Candles and lights burn dimme and blew at the apparition of ſpi- |. 


[and Gordianus who reigned bur few daies was diſcouraged by anorher, thar | 


and Comman ExRORSs, 


them. ? : ; Fa 4 by , 
. + Though uſeleſſe unto us and rather of moleſtation, we commonly re- 
frain from killing Swallows, and eſteem ir unlucky to then: whether herein 


lian, that theſe birds were ſacred unto the Penates or houſhold gods of the 
ancients, and therefore were preſerved. The ſame they alſo honoured as the 
-nuncio's of the ſpring; and we finde the Rhodians had a folemn ſong to wel- 


rits, may be true, if the ambient ayre be full of ſulphyrious ſpirits, as it hap- 
peneth oft times in mines ; where dampsand acideexhalations are able to ex- 


__ them. And may be alſo verified, when ſpirits doe make themſelves 
viſt 


le by bodies of ſuch efluviums. But of lower conſideration is the com- 
mon foretelling of ſtrangers, from the fungous parcells about the weeks of 
Candles : which only ſignifiech a moiſt and pluvious ayre about them, hin- 
dering the avolation of the light and favillous particles : whereupon they are 
forced to ſettle upon the ſnaſt. b s EI 

. 5- Though Corall doth properly preſerve and faſten the Feeth in men, yet 
it uſed in children to make an exfier paſſage for them : and for that intent is 
worn about their necks. But whether this cuſtome were not ſuperſtitiouſly 
founded, as preſumed anamulet or defenſative againſt faſcination, is not be- 
yond all doubt. For the ſame is delivered by Pliny. Arzſpices religioſwm Co- 
ralls geftamen amelzendss pericults arbitrantur ; & ſurcnls infantie alligati, tute= 
lam babere creduntmr. 

. 6 Aſtrange kinde ofexploration and peculiar way of Rhabdomancy is that 
which is uſed in minerall diſcoveries; that is, with a forked hazell, common- 
ly called Moſes his rod, which freely held forth, will ftirre and play if any 
mine be under it. And though many there are who have attempted to make 
tt good, yet untill better information, we are of opinion with Agricola, that 
init ſelf itisa fruitlefle exploration, ſtrongly ſenring of Paganderivation, and 
the virgala Divina, proverbially magnified of ond. The ground whereof were 
the Magicall rods in Poets ;- that of Pallas in Homer, that of Mercury that 
charmedArgus,and that of Circe which transformed the followers of Ulyfles; 
too boldly uſurping the name of Moſes rod ; from which notwithſtanding, 
and thar of Aaron were probably occafioned the fables of all the reſt. For char 


many other nations, as being preſerved in the Arke, untill the deſtruQtion of 
the Temple builc.by Solomon. 


ing of a book, and letting fall a ſtaff ; which notwithſtanding are ancient 
fragments of Pagandivinations The firſt an imitation of Sorres Homerice, or 
Virgiliane, drawing determinations from verſes eaſually occurring. The 
fame was practiſed by. Severus, who entertained ominous hopes of the Em- 
|pire, from that verſe in Virgil, T» regere tmperie populor Romane mements ; 


18,0ftendunt terris hunc tantum fata nec ultra eſſe ſinunt. Nor was this only 
gorwws Turonenfis hath left fome account ; and as the pradtife of the Emperor 


| Heraclius before his Expedition into Afia minor, is delivered by Cedrenus, 


of Moſes muſt needs be famous unto the Kgyptians; and that of Aaron unto | 


2. A practiſe there is among us todetermime doubtfull matters, by the open- | 


formed in Heathen Authours, but upon the ſacred text of Seripture, as Gre- | 


The ſame js 
ext3ne in- the 
8 of Athe. {| 
aZus, | 


Why Candles 
way burn blue, |} 
before the appa- 
tition of a ſpirit, 


De re wetali. | 
C6) lib. 3, ' 
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-[ and the praiſe thereof is accuſed by God himſelf ; My. people a5k:counſe 
is 


\ Bxekicl 24. 


2 King, L341 5+ 


| Arrow upon the ground, he foretold the number of his victories, For 


Dion. Caſſij. 


As for the Divination or deciſion from the ſtaffe, ivisan Auguriall r "OR ; 


or their ſtocks, and their ſtaffe declareth unto them. - Of this kinde'of Rhab< 
domancy was that practiſed by Nabuchadonoſor in that Caldean miſcellany, 
delivered by Ezekiel ; The King of Babylon ſtood atthe parting of theway, 
at the head of the two waies to uſe divination, he. made his arrowes.bright, 
he conſulted with/Images, he looked in.the Liver ;. at the right hand were 
the divinations of Jeruſalem. That is, as Eſtius expoundeth it, the left way 
leading unto Rabbah the chief city of the Ammonites, and the right unto Je- 
rufalem, he conſulted Idols and entrails, 'he- threw up a bundle of Arrows, 
ro ſee which way they would light ; and falling on the right hand he marched 
towards Jeruſalem. A like way of Belomancy or Divination by Arrowes hath 
'been in requeſt with Scythians,Alanes,Germans, with the Africans and Turks 
of Algier. But of anoxher nature was that which was praQtifed by Eliſha, 
when by an Arrow ſhot from an Eaſtern window, he preſignified the deſtru- 
tion of Syria; or when according unto the three ſtroaks of Joaſh, with an 


thereby the Spirit of God particular'd the ſame, and determined the ſtroaks of 
the King unto three, which the hopes of the Prophet expected in twice that 
number. OTE 
| Weareunwilling to enlarge concerning many other; only referring unto 
Chriſtian conſiderations, what naturall effe&s can reaſonably be expeRed, 
when to prevent the Ephialtes or night-Mare we hang up an hollow He in 
our ſtables; when for amulers againſt Agues we uſe the chips of Gallowes and 
places of Execution. When for Warts we rub our hands before:the Moon, 
or commit any maculated part unto the touch of the dead. Swarms hereof 
our learned Selden and criticall Philologers might illuſtrate, whoſe abler 
performances our adventures doe but ſollicite; mean while I hope they 
will plauſibly receive our attempts, or candidly corre&t our miſconje- 
aures. | ER, 
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' untill ſeven equicrurall triangles be deſcribed, whoſe baſes are the £ 
- | fidesof the ſeprilatetall figare ;\ the rriabgles 
d ſothe reſt in the order till retained. 
| is obſervable, that however in 
embraced the. received order of the Planets, ye 
| charaQers or names in common uſe amongſt us ; 

minations, they afligned themnames from ſome rema 
very obſervable intheir red 
Bur the change of their names 
tures; nor did th 

which God himſe 


tefal will be made by this order. The 
e by Sacurn, . s, Saturday, Sunday and Mun- 
Butthus much is celeſtiall conſiderations they 
£ did" they nor retain either | 
lining humane deno- 
rkable qualities, as is 
lendent Planets, that is of Mars and Venus. 
ſparaged not the conſideration of their na-| X 
ry of theſe remarkable Starres ; 
cle, if conjequre will hold con- 
fe reſembled che Sunne, and fix 


rejeR all memo 
admitted in his Tabe 
cerning the golden Candleſtick ;' whoſe ſha 
branches the Planets abour it. 


Diſce, ſed ira cadat naſe, rugoſad, ſanna, 
Duns veteres avias tibi de pulmone revellss 
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_ Of fundry common opinions Coſmograpbicall \ 
and Hiſtoricalt, 
The firſt Diſcourſe comprehended in ſeverall Chatters, 
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Concerning the beginning of the World, that the time thereof is not preciſely. 
70 be known,4s mey generally ſuppoſe : Of mens enquiries inwhat ſeaſon or 
point of the Zodiack it began. That aa they are generally made they artin 
Vain,and as particularly applied uncertain. of the diviſion of the ſeaſons 
and four quarters of the year, according to Aitronomers and Phyſitians. 
That tbe common compute of the Ancients, and which is yet retained by, 
moſt is unreaſonable and erronious, Of ſome divinations and ridiculous d:- 


duttions from one part of the year to another. And of the providence and 
wiſdome of God in the ſite and motion of the Sun. | 


[ 
» 


—"dOncerning the World and its temporall circumſcription, 
3 who ever ſhall ſtrictly examine both extreams, will 
eaſily perceive there is not only obſcurity in its end 
bur its —_ that as its period is inſcrutable, ſo |þ 
is its nativity indeterminable : Thar as it is preſumprti- | 
on to enquire after the one, ſo is there no reſt or ſaris- |: 
factory deciſion inthe other. And hereunto we ſhall 
Per more readily aſſent, if we examine the informations, | 
and take a view of the ſeverall difficulties in this point ; which we ſhall more 
eaſily doe, if we conſider the different conceirs of men, and duly perpend the 
imperfe&ions of their diſcoveries... ...._ © _ |} 
' Andfirſt, The hiſtories of the Gentiles afford us ſlender fatisfaRion, nor 
 fcan they relate any ſtory, or affix a probable point to its beginning. For 
ſome thereof ( and thoſe of the wiſeſt amongſt them ) are ſo farre from deter- | 
mining its beginning, that they opinion and maintain it never had any at all ; 
as the dorine of Epicurus implieth, and more poſitively Ariſtotle in his books | 
De Celodeclareth, endeavouring to confirm it with arguments of reaſon, and 
thoſe appearingly demonſtrative ; wherein his labonrs are rationall, and 
uncontroulable upon the grounds aſſumed, that is, of Phyſicall generation, 
and a primary or firſt matter, beyond which no other hand was Ty | 
Wo - ut 
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[Bur herein we remain ſufficiently fatisfied' from Moſes, and | the: dodrine 
 1gelivered of the Creation; thatis, a production of all things our of nothing; 
| a formation not only of matter, -but of form, and a materiation even of matter 
it ſelf. Sh $7.7 ber 

Others are ſo farre-from defining the originall of the world or: of man- 
' kinde, that they have held opinions nor only repugnant unto Chronology, 


inhabited, aſſuming or receiving appellations conformable unto ſuch conceits: 
So did the Athenians term themſelves «vn;z895 or Aborigines, and in teſti- 
mony thereof did wear a golden Inſe& on their heads; the ſame name's. alſo 
given unto the Inlanders or Midland inhabitants of this Iſland-by Czfar. :But 
this is a conceit anſwerable unto the generation of the Giants ; not admitta- 
ble in Philoſophy, -much leſſe in Divinity, which diſtinRly informeth we 
areall theſeed of Adam, thatthe whole world periſhed unto eight perfons 
before the floud, and was after peopled by the Colonies of the ſonnes. of 
Noah. There was therefore never-any Autochthon, or man arifing from the 
earth but Adam ; for the woman being formed out- of. the rib, was once re- 
moved from earch, and framed from that element under incarnation. And 
ſo alchough her production were not by copulation, yet was it ina manner 
ſemina!l : For if in every part from whence the ſeed doth flow, there-be 


dam in the rib; which by the information of a ſoul; was.individuated into 
Eve. Andtherefore this conceit applied unto the: originall of. man, and the 
| beginning of the world, is more juſtly appropriable unto its end ; for then'in- 
deed men ſhall riſe out of the earth, the graves ſhall ſhoot up their concealed 
ſeeds, and in that great Autumne, men ſhall ſpring up, and awake from their 
Chaos again. " CNEITEN 
- Others have been ſo. blinde in deducins the originall of things, ordeliver- 
ing their own beginnings, that when it hath fallen-into controverhie, they 
have not recurred unto Chronologie or rhe. records of time ; but betaken 
[rhemſelves unto probabilities, and the conjecuralities of Philoſophy. Thus 


tiquity, the A:gyptians (as Diodorus and Juſtine relate ) pleaded their anti- 
quity from the fertility of their ſoile, inferring that men there firſt inhabited, 
where they were with moſt facility ſuſtained ; and ſucha land did they con- 
ceive was Agypt.- WP 6 OS 
TheSScythians although a cold and heavier Nation urged more acutely, de- 
ducing-their arguments from the two ative-elements and principles of all 
things, Fire and Water ; for if of all things there was firſtan union, and that 
| Fire overruled the reſt; ſurely that part ofearth which was coldeſt would firft 
get free, and afford a place of habitation, Bur if all the earth were firſt involved 
in Water, thoſe parts would ſurely firſt appear, which were moſt high, and of 
| moſt elevated ſituation, and ſuch was theirs. , Theſe reaſons carried indeed the 
antiquity from the Agyprians, but confirmed it -not in the Scythians ; for as 
Herodotus relateth from Pargitaus their firſt King unto Darius, they account- 
-|ed but two thouſand years. | | 

As for the &gyprians they invented another way of triall ; for- as the ſame 
| Authorrelateth, Pſamnitichus their King atrempted this decifion by a new 
and unknown experiment, bringing up two Infants with Goats, and where 
they never heard the voice of man; concluding that to be theancienteſt Na- 
tion, whoſe language they ſhould firſt deliver. But herein he forgot that 
ſpeech. was by-inſtruction nor inſtin, by imitation, not by nature z that, 


but —_——_ ; thatis, that they had their beginning in the ſoile wherethey [ 
da 


contained the Idea of the whole; there was a ſcminality and contracted A- | 


when the two,.ancient Nations, Xgyptians and Scythians contended for an- | 


men'doe ſpeak in ſome kinde bug like Parrets, and as they are inſtructed, that 
Ii2 i5, 
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Eaquiries into Vulgar 


upon Scripture 
evncerning the 


Different accounts - 


is, in fimple terms and words, exprefling the open notions of things ; which 
the ſecond ad of reaſon compoundeth into propoſitions, and the laſt into hb 
logilmes and formes of ratiocination. And howſoever the account of Mane. 
thon the Egyptian Prieſt runne very high, and it be evident that Mizraim 
peopled that Country ( whoſe name with the Hebrews it beareth unco this 
day ) and there be many things of great antiquity related in holy Scripture, 

was their exa& account not very ancient ; for Prolomy their Coumry- 
man beginnerh his Aſtronomicall compute no higher then, Nabonaſler, who 


ced from the fercilicy of the foile, duly enquired, it rather overthroweth 
then promoterh their antiquity ; for that Country whole fertility they ſo 
advance, was in ancient times no firm or open hand, but ſome vaſt lake or 
part of the Sea, and became a gained ground by. the mud and limous matter 
vwerka down by the river Nilus, which ferled by degrees into a firm land. 
pnenting as is exprefſed by Strabo, and more at large by Herodotus, both 
from the &gyptiantradition and probable inducements from reaſon, called 
therefore flnvii donum, an acceſſion of earth, or tract of land acquired by 
the river. | a 

Laftly, Some indeed there are, who have kept records of time,and of a con- 


. | fiderable dnration, yetdoe the exacefi thereof afford no ſatisfaction concern- 


| ing the beginning of the world, or any ,way point ont the time of its crea- 
tion. The moſt authentick records and beſt approved antiquity are thoſe of 
the Chaldeans ; yer inthe time of Alexander the Great, they attained not fo 


high as the floud. For as Simplicius relatetb, Ariſtotle required of Caliſthenes 
who accompanied that Worthy in his expedition, that at his arriveat Baby- 
Ton, he would enquire of the antiquity of their Records, and thoſe upon 
compute he found to amount unto 1903 years ; which account notwith- 
ſtanding arifeth no higher then 95 yearsafter the floud. The Arcadians I con- 
fefle, were eſteemed of preat antiquity, and it was uſually ſaid they were be- 
fore the Moon; according unto that of Seneca, $Sydus pet veteres Arcades 
editum ; and that of Ovid, Lang gens prior via fuir. But this as Cenſorinus 
obſerveth,muſt not be raken grofſely, as though they were exiftent before that 
Euminary ; but were fo eſteemed becauſe they obſerved a fer courſe of year, 
before the Greeks conformed their year unto the courſe and motion of the 


Moon. 

Thus the heathens affording no ſatisfaRion herein, they are moſt likely 
to manifeſt this truth who have been acquainted with holy Scripture, and 
the facred Chronology delivered by Moſes, who diſtiaRtly ſers down this 
| account, computing by certainintervals, by memorable &ra's, Epoche's, or 

rerms of time. As from the creation unto the floud, from thence unto 
Abraham , from Abraham unto the departure from &gypr, &c. Now in 
this number have only been Samaritans, Jews and Chriſtians. For the Jews 
they agree not in their accounts, as Bodine in his method of hiſtory hath 
! obſerved out of Baal Seder, Rabbi Naflom, Gerſom, and others, in whoſe 


age of he world. compute the age of the World is not yer 5400 years. The ſame is more 


| evidently obſervable from ewo moſt learned Jewes, Philo and Joſephus z 
; who very much differ in the accounts of time, and variouſly ſumme up 
theſe intervals affemed unto by all. Thus Philo from the departure out of 
&gypt unto the building of the Temple accounts but 920 years, bnt Jo- 

us ſets down 11062, Philo from the building of rhe Temple to irs de- 
firuftion 440, Joſephus 470: Philo from the creation: to the deftrucion 
of-the Temple 3373, bur 
firaRion of the Temple 1718, but Joſephus 1913. In which computes there 


p 


are) 


: 7 


us 3513; Philo from the deluge to the de-| 


is conceived by ſome the ſame wich Salmanaſſer. As for the argument dedy- | 


| 


| and, as it ſeemeth, preſerved the Text with farre more meegrity then the 


| five thouſand. 


' | other accounts 5509: And thi of allar _ is generally the 
Church of Conſtantinopte, obſerved alſo y the Moſeovice, Re om, 


{ Chriſt; ſo rhat as Jerome profeſſeth, in his tranſhtion he was fain fomerime 


| ny of ttmes. 


for they account from the creation to the deluge, bur 1302 years; which 
comerh to paſſe npoa the different account of the ages of the Patriarks fer 
down when they begat children. For wheteas the Hebrew, Greek 2nd La- 
tine texts account Jared r62 when he bdegat Enoch, they account but G2 { 
and ſo in others. Now the Samaritans were no incompetent judges of times 
and the Chronelogy thereof; for they embraced the five books of Moſes, 


Jews; who as Tertnllian , Chryfoftome, amd others obſerve; did feverall 
waies corrupt the fame, eſpecially in paſſages concerning the prophefies of 


fo relieve himſelf by the Samaritane Pentatevch ; as amongſt others in that 
Text, Denteronomy 27. Afaled-tins onnis gui nw permanſerit in annibus 
qne feripts ſit in libre Legis, From hence S* Pant, Galatians 3. inferreth 
there is no juſtification by the Law, and urgeth: the Texc according to the 
Sepruagint- Now the Jews, to afford a latitude nnto themſelves, in their 
copies expunged the word 95 or Syneategorematicall term on ; wheres 
in lieth the ftrength of che Law, and of the Apoſtles argument; bur the 
—_ - Bible recained ic right, and anfwerable unto what the Apoſtle 
had urged. VR. 

As for Chriſtians from whom we ſhould expe&t the exacteft and moſt 
concurring account, there is alſo inthem as manifeſt diſagreement, and fuch 
as is not eaſily reconciled. For firſt, The 'Latines accord nor in their ac- 
count ;- to omit the calculation of the Antients, of Auſtin, Bede, and 0+ 
thers, * the Chronology of the Modernes doth manifeſtly diſfent. Joſe» 
phus Scaliger, whom Helvicus feems to follow,” accounts the Creation in 
765 of the Julian period ; and from thence unto the nativity of our Saviour 
allowerh 3947 years; But Dionyſivs Petavius a learned Chronologer dif- 
ſenteth from.this __ almoſt 4oyears ; placing the Creation:itw the 730 
of rhe Julian period , and from thence utito the Incarnation accounceth 
3993 years | | FE 
For the Greeks; their accounts are more anomalous ; for if we recurre un- 
to ancient computes, we ſhall finde that Clemens Alexandrinus an ancient 
Father and Precepror unto _—_ accounted from the Creation unts our Sa- 
vieur, 5664 years; forin the firſt of his Stromaticks, hecollecteth the time 
from Adamunto the death of Commodus to be 585 $ years ; now the death of 
Commodus he placerh inthe year after Chrift 194, which number deduced 
from the former there: remaineth 5664 Theophilns Biſhop of Antioch ac- 
connteth unco the nativity of Chriſt 5515, deduceable fromthe like way of | 


utes Aurelius Verus 5695 years; now that Emperourdiedin theyear of our 


5500. Euſebins, Orofius and others diflentnormach-from: this, bucalt 


The larter compute of the Greeks, as Petavius obſerverh; hath been redv- 
ced unto wo or three acconms. The firft acconms anro our Szyvions $501, 
and this hath been obferved by Nicephorus, Theoptianes, amd Maximus: _ 


| Boos 6. and Conmmen FnarOmrs. | | [ _ 


zre manifeſt diſparities, and ſuch as much divide the codcordance and bamnd-| 
| 'Forthe Samaritans; their account is differerit from theſe or 'any dthers i 


compute, for in his firſt book ad Anrolychars, he accounteth from Adam | 


Lord-'r80, which: dednfted from the former famme, there reminerh 5575-| 
Jukns Africanus an ancienc Chronologer, accounterk fowewhar lefle, char - | : 


the dare of the Emperours letters; whereity this year of ours 1645: cy 
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Enquiries into Vulear Boos, | 


The caufe of fo 
different accounts 


the world. 


5509, for if unto that ſumme be added 1645, the produ will be 7154,” by 
this Chronology are many Greek Authors to be underſtood ; ' and thus is 
Martinus Crufius to be made out, whenin his Turcogrzcian hiſtory he deli- 
vers; 'the City of Conſtantinople was taken by the Turks in the year 54 thar 
is, 6961. Now according unto theſe Chronologiſts, the Prophecy of Elias 
the Rabbin, ſo much'in requeſt with the Jews, and in ſome credit alſo with 
Chriſtians, that che world ſhould laſt but fix thouſand years; unto theſe, 
E fay, it hath been long and out of memory diſproved, for the Sabbati- 
call and 7000 year wherein the world ſhould end (as did the Creation 
on the ſeventh day ) unto themis long agoe expired; they are proceeding 
inthe eight thouſand year, and numbers exceeding thoſe daies which men 
have madethe types and ſhadows of theſe. Bur certainly: what Marcus Leo 
the Jew conceiveth of the end of the heavens, exceedeth the account of 
all thatever ſhall be ; for though he conceiveth the.Elementall frame ſhall 
end in the ſeventh: or Sabbaticall millenary, yet cannot he opinion the 
heavens and more durable part of the Creation ſhall periſh before ſeven times 
ſeven, or 49, thatis, the Quadrant of the otherſeven, andperfec Jubilee of 
thouſands. | | | | 

Thus may we obſerve the difference and wide diſſent of mens opinions, 
and thereby the great incertainty- in this eſtabliſhment. The Hebrews not 
only diſſenting from the Samaritans, the Latines from the Greeks, but 
every one from another. Inſomuch that all can be in the right it is impoſ- 
ſible; that any one is ſo, not with aſſurance determinable. ' And therefore 
as Petavius confeſleth, to effet the ſame exactly withour infpiration ir is 
impoſſible, 'and beyond the Arithmetick of any but" God himſelf, And 
therefore alſo what ſatisfaction may be obtained from thoſe violent diſputes, 
and eager enquirers in whatiday of the moneth the world began, either of 
March or October, likewiſe in what face or poſition of the Moon, whether 
at the prime or fnll, or ſoon after, ler: our ſecond and ſerious conſiderations 
determine. | 

Now the reaſon and ground of this diſſent, is the unhappy difference be- 
tween the Greek and Hebrew editions of the Bible, for unto theſe two Lan- 
guages have all Tranſlations conformed; the holy Scripture being firſt deli- 
vered in Hebrew, and firſt tranſlated into Greek. For the Hebrew ; it is in- 
controvertibly the primitive and ſureſt text to rely.on, and to preſerve the 
ſame entire and uncorrupt there hath been uſed the higheſt caution kumani- 
ty could invent. For as R. Ben. Maimon hath declared,if in the copying there- 
of one letter were written twice, or if one letter but touched another, that 


in Schooles, and private families. Neither were they carefull only in the 
exa&t number of their ſections of the Law, but hadallo the curioſity to num- 
ber every word, and affixed the account unto their ſeverall books. Notwirh- 
ſtanding all which, divers corruprtions enſued, and ſeverall depravations ſlipt 


"Text of the Bible, 


. [which amounteth unto 72 ; and by theſe-was effected that Tranſlation we 
--: [Uſually terme the Septuagint, or Tranſlation of ſeventy. - Which name how- 


in, arifing from:many and manifeſt grounds, as hath been exactly .noted by 
Morinus 1n his preface unto the Septvagint. - _ | 
As for the Septuagint, it is the firſt and moſt ancient Tranſlation; and of 
greater Antiquity then the Chaldee-verſion; occaſioned by the requeſt of 
Peolomeus Philadelphus King of Egypt; for the ornament of his meinorable 
Library; unto whom tlie-high Prieſt addreſſed ſix Jews: out of every Tribe, 


theyear of the world 5154, which doth exaQly agree-unto this laſt acconm | | 


copy was notadmigted into their Synagogues;' but only allowable to beread| 


everitobtain from the number of their.perſons, yet in: reſpect of one common 
__ HS. | Spirit, 


Book 6. "and Canmon EnxnORs. 


| 239 


the Heathens received fome notions of the Creation and 
God; This in expreſſe terms-is ofren followed by the Evangelil by the 
Apoſtles, and by our Saviour himſelf inthe quotations of the old Teſtamenr, 
This for many years was uſed by the Jews themſelves, that is, ſuch as did 
Hellenize and diſperſedly dwelt out of Paleſtine with the Greeks ; and this 
{alſo the ſucceeding Chriſtians and ancient Fathers obſerved ; although there 


chus; forthe Latin tranſlation of Jerome, called now the Vulgar, was about 
'8oc. years after the Septuagint ; although rhere-was alfo a Latintranſlation 
before, called the Iralick verſion. - Which was after loſt upon the generall 
reception of the tranſlation of S* Jerome. - Which notwithſtanding (as he 
himſelf acknowledgerth ) had been needleſfe, if the Septuagint copies had re- 
mained pure, and as they were firſt tranſlated. Bur, (beſide that differenc 
copies were uled, thatAlexandriaand Agypt followed the copy of Heſychius, 
Antioch and Conſtantinople that of Lucian the Martyr, and others that of 
Origen:) the Sepruagint was 'much depraved, not only from the errors of 
Scribes, and the emergent corruptions of time, but malicious contrivance of 
the Jews; as Juſtin Martyr hath declared, inhis learned dialogue with Try- 
phon, and Morinus hath learnedly ſhewn from many confirmations. 

| Whatſoever Interpretations there have been ſince, have been eſpecially effe- 


Tranſlators ſometimes following the one, ſometimes adhering untothe other, 


unto the rules of faith. Now however it cometh to. paſſe, theſe two are very 


{different in the enumeration of Genealogies, and particular accounts of time z 


for in the ſecond intervall, that is, between the floud and Abraham, there is 


of Salah ; whereas in the Hebrew there is no mention of ſuch a perſon, but 
—_— is ſer downto be the father of Salah, Bur inthe firſt intervall, that 
is. from the Creation unto the flood, their diſagreement is more conſiderable ; 
for therein the Greek exceedeth the Hebrew, and: coinmon account almoſt 
600 years. And 'tis indeed a thing nor very ſtrange, .to be at the difference 


ferently they are ſet forth in minor and leſſe miſtakable numbers. So in the 
Prophefie of Jonab, both in the Hebrew and Latine text, itisſaid, Yet forty 
daies and Nineyy ſhall be overthrown : But the Se faith plainly, and 
thatin letters at length, 84s 164ecy that 1s, yetthree daies and Ninevy ſhall 
be deſtroied. Which is adifference -not newly creptin, but anobſervation 
very ancient, diſcuſſed by Auſtin, and Theodoret, and was 'conceived ani 
error committed by the Scribe. Men therefore have. raiſed different com- 
putes of time, according as they have followed their diffetent texts; and 
-» _ left the hiſtory of times far more perplezed then Chronology hath re- 

uced.. * he Eads WED 
. Again, However the texts were plain, and might intheir tumerations 
yet were there no ſmall dithculty to ſet down a determinable Chronology, 


or 


eſtabliſh from hence any fixed point of time. Foy the doubes concerning the 


[time 'of the Judges are inexplicable ; that of the Raignes and ſucceffion of 


Spirir, it was the Tranſlation but as-it were of one man, Far 25 the ftory re-| 


lateth, although they were ſet apart and fevered from each other, yer were Sepwagite rom: 
their Tranſlations found to: agree tn: every point, according as 38 related by | flacioa- * 
'Philo and Joſephus ; although we finde not the ame in Ariſtzus,who hath ex. | 2a ad _ | 
preſy treated thereof. wy Ry * | Philecratores | | 


{ This Tranſlation in ancient times was of great authori 's By this many of | ti 
x dB 2 adrod tihbus, 


ſucceeded other Greek verſions, thatis, of Aquila, Theodofius and Symma= | 


ated with reference. unto theſe, that is, the Greek and Hebrew texc; the| 


according as they found them conſonant unto truth, or. moſt correſpondent | 


by the Septuagint introduced one Cainan to be the ſon of Arphaxad and father 


of a third part, in fo large and colleive an account, if we conſider how dif- 


The Credie of the, 
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Chap.1.i3. 


| fore of God in Chriſt, the Law which was 430 years after cannot, diſanull. 


Boox6;|. 
| 


|Kings-is as perplexed ; it being uncertain whether the: years both of. their 
lives and raignes ought-to be taken as complete, or in their beginning-and/buc 
currant accounts: 'Nor is it unreaſonable to make ſome doubt whetherin the 
firſt ages,” and long lives of our fathers, Moſes doth not ſometime account by 
{full and round numbers, whereas ſtritly taken they might be ſome few years 

above or under: :As inthe age of Noah;ir is delivered to be juſt five hundred | 
when be begat Sem ; whereas perhaps he might be ſomewhat above or below 
that round and complete number. For the ſame way of ſpeech is uſuall in 
divers other expreflions: Thus doe we fay the Septuagint, and uſing the full 
and articulate number, doe write the Tranſlation of Seventy ; whereas we 
have 'iſhewen-before, the Preciſe number was Seventy two. . Sois it faid that 
Chrift was three daies in the grave, - according to that of Matthew, as Jonas 
was three daies and three nights inthe Whales belly, ſo ſhall the Son'ofman 
be three daies and three nights in the heart of the earth : which norwithſtand- 
ing muſt be taken Synecdochically ;z or by underſtanding a part for an whole 
day ; for he remained but two nights in the grave ; for he was buriedin 
the afternoon of the firſt day, and aroſe very early in the morning on the 
third; that is, he was interred in theeve of the Sabbath, and aroſe the morn- 
ing after if. | en OST 

© Moreover, although the number of years be determined and rightly under- 
ſtood,and there be without donbe a certain truth herein ; yetrhe text ſpeaking 
obſcurely or dubiouſly, there js oft times no ſlender difficulty at what point to 
begin or terminate the acconnt. So when itis ſaid, Exod.r2. the ſojourning 
of the children of Iſrael who dwelt in Egypt was 430 years, itcannor be taken 
ſtritly, and from their firſt arivall into &gypr, for their habication in thar 
land wasfarre lefſe ; but the account muſt begin from the Covenant of God 
with Abraham, and muſt alſo comprehend their ſojourne in the land of Cx 
naan, according as is expreſſed, Gal.3. The Covenant that was confirmed be- 


Thus hath ir alſo happened in the account of the 70 years of their captivity, 
according ro that of Jeremy, chap.20. This whole land ſhall be a deſolation, | 
and theſe Nations ſhall ſerve the King of Babylon 70 years. Now where to 
begin, or end this compute -ariſeth no ſmall difficulty : for there were three 
remarkable captivities, and deportations of the Jews. ' The firſt was in the third 
or fourth year of Joachim, and firſt of Nabuchodonozor, when Daniel was 
carried away ; the fecond in the raign of Jeconiah, / and the eighth year of the 
ſame King ; the third and moſt deplorable in the raign of Zedechias, - and in 


| the nineteenth year of Nabuchodonozor, whereat both the Temple and City 


| chus is it delivered by the: Angel Gabriel : Seven 


were burned. Now ſuch is the different conceit of theſe times, that men have 
computed from all ; but the probableſt account and moſt concordantunts the 
intention of Jeremy, is fromthe firſt of Nabuchodonozor unto the firſt of 
_ Cyrus over Babylon; although, the Propher-Zachary accounteth from 
the laſt. O Lord of hoſtes, How long !: Wilt thou not have mercy on Jeruſa- 
lem, -againſt-which thou haſt had indignation theſe threeſcore and ten years? 
for he maketh this expoſtulation in the ſecond year of Darius Hiſtaſpes, 
—_ he propheſied, which is about eighteen years in account after the 
OTnher: - ? 2A ! | | | 
.-*Thus alſo although there: be acertain truth therein, yer is there no eaſe 
doubt concerning the ſeventy weeks, or ſeventy times ſeven years of Daniel ; 
whether'they have reference unto the nativity or paſſion of our Saviour, and 
eſpecially from whence, orwhat point of time they are to be computed. For| 
t weeks are determined 
upon thy-peopte; and again -in the following verſe: Know therefore and 
$I © | underſtand, 


= 


jBoox 6. and Common ERROR $. 


to build Jeruſalem unto che Meſſias the Prince, ſhall be ſeven weeks, and 
threeſcore and two weeks, the ſtreet ſhall be built again, : and the wall evenin 
troubleſome rimes ; and after threefcore and two weeks ſhall Meffiah be cut 
off, Now the going out of the Commandment to build the City, being the 
point from whence to compute, there is no {lender controverſie wht to begin. 
For there are no leſſe then four ſeverall Edidsto this effet; the one in the 
firlt year of Cyrus, the other in the ſecond of Darius, the third and fourth 
inthe ſeventh, and in the rwentieth of Artaxerxes Longimanus ; although as 
|[Peravius accounteth, it beſt accordeth unto the twenty year of Artaxerxes, 
from whence Nehemiah deriveth his Commiſſion. Now chat computes are 
made uncertainly with reference unto Chriſt, it is no wonder, ſince I per- 


underſtand, that from the going forth of the Commandment to reſtore and | 


[__247 


ceive the time of his Nativity is em controverſie, and no lefſe his ageat his 
Paſſion: For Clemens and Tertullian conceive he ſuffered at thirty ; but Ire- 
'nzus a Father nearer his time, is further off in his account, that is, between 
fourty and fifty. . $e LE 54 

Longomontanus a late Aſtronomer, endeavours to diſcover this ſecret from 
Aſtronomicall grounds, thatis, the Apogeum of the Sunne ; conceiving the 
| Excentricity-invariable, and the Apogeum yearly to move one ſcruple, two 
ſeconds, fifry thirds, cc. Wherefore if inthe time of Hipparchus, that is, in 
the year of the Jylian period 4557 it was inthe fifth degree of Gemini,;..and 
inchedaies of Tycho Brahe, that is, in the year of ourLord 1588, orof the 
world 5554, the ſame was removed unto the fift degree of Cancer ; by the 
proportion of its motion, it was at the creation firſt in the beginning 'of Aries, 
and the Perigeum or neareſt point in Libra. Put this conceit how ingenious 
or ſubtile ſoever is not of ſatisfaction ; it being not determinable, or yetagreed 


alſo delivered. 

Laſtly, However theſe or other difficulties intervene, and that we cannot 
fatisfie our ſelves in the exact compute of time, yet may we fit down with-the 
common and uſuall account; nor are theſe differences derogatory unto the 
| Advent or Paſſion of Chriſt, unto which indeed they all doe ſeem to point ; | 
for the Prophecies concerning our Saviour, -were indefinitely'delivered before 

that of Daniel; ſo was that pronounced unto Eve in Paradiſe, 'that after 
of Balaam, thoſe of Ifaiah and the Prophets, and that memorable one. of Ja- 
cob, The Scepter ſhall not depart from Iſraell untill Shilo come, which time 
notwithſtanding it did not define at all. In what year therefore ſoever, either 
from the deſtruction of the Temple, from the reedifying thereof, from the 
| floud; or from the Creation he appeared, certainit is, thatinthe fulneſle of 
time he came. When he therefore came is not ſo conſiderable, as:that he is} 
come; in the one there is. conſolation, in the other no ſatisfaQtion. The 
greater Quere is, when he will come again? and yet indeed it is no Quereat 


profeſſed and authentick obſcuriry, unknown to all but rothe omniſcience of 
the Almighry. Certainly the ends of things are wrapt up in the hands of God, 
he that undertakes the knowledge thereof forgets his own beginning, and 
diſclaims his principles of earth. No man knows the end of the world,nor afſu- 
redly of any thing init : God ſees it, becauſe unto his Ear 4 is preſent ; |. 
- | he knoweth the ends of us, but not of himſelf; and becauſe he knows not| 
this, he knoweth all things, and his knowledge is endleſſe, eveninthe objeRt 
F himſelf. | . 


K k C HAPs 


all ; for that is neverto be known, and therefore vainly enquired : *tis a | 


in what time preciſely the Apogeum abſolveth one degree, as Petavius hath | 2* Dotring 
_ | tempera liq 
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of mens Enquiries in what ſeaſon or point of the Zodiack it began, that 
4s they are generally made they are in wain, and as particularly, ny- 
certain. 


fp 9 the Seaſons, that is, the quarters of the year ; ſome are rea- 
dy to enquire, others to determine, in what ſeaſon, whether in the Au- 
tumn, Spring, Winter or Summer the World had its beginning. Wherein 
we affirm, that as the queſtion is generally, and in reſpe of the whole earth 
|propoſed, it is moſt yainly, and with rhanifeſt injury unto reaſon in any 
particular determined , becauſe when ever the world had its beginning it 
was created inall theſe four. For, as we have elſewhere delivered, whatſo- 
ever ſign the Sunne poſſeſſeth ( whoſe receſle or vicinity defineth the quarters 
of the year) thoſe four ſeaſons were aQually exiſtent ; it being the nature 
of that Luminary to diſtinguiſh the ſeverall ſeaſons of the year ; all which 
it maketh at one time inthe whole earth, and ſucceſſively inany part there- 
of. Thus if we ſuppoſe the Sunne created in Libra, in which ſigne unto 
ſome it maketh Autumne, at the ſame time it had been winter unto the Nor- 
thern-pole ; for unto them at that time the Sunne beginneth to be inviſible, 
and to ſhew it ſelf again unto the pole of the South. Unto the poſition of 
2 right Sphere, or direAly under the Xquator, it had been Summer ; for 
unto that fituarion the Sunne is at that time verticall. Unto the latitude 
of Capricorne, or the Winter Solftice it had been Spring ; for unto that 
| firion it had been in a middle point, and that of aſcent, or approximation ; 
bn unto the latitude of Cancer orthe Summer Solſtice it had been Autumne; 
for then had ir been placed in a middle point, and that 'of deſcent, or 
elongation. | 

And if we ſhall rake it literally what Moſes deſcribed popularly, this was 
alſo the conſtitution of the firſt day. For when it was evening unto one lon- 
Situde, it was morning unto another ; when night unto one, day unto ano- 
ther. And therefore that queſtion, whether our Saviour ſhall come again in 
the twilight ( as is conceived he aroſe ) or whether he ſhall come upon usin 
the night, according to the compariſon of a thief, or the Jewiſh tradition, 
thar he will come about che time of their departure out of Xgypr, when 
they ate the Paſſeover, and the Angel paſſed by che doors of their houſes ; 
this Quere a needeth nor further difpuce. For if the earth be almoſt eve- 
ry where inhabited, and his coming ( as Divinity affirmeth ) muſt needs be 
unto all ; then muſt the time of his appearance be both in the day and night. | 
Forif unto Jeruſalem, or what part of the world ſoever he ſhall appear inthe 
night, at the ſame time unto the Antipodes it muſt be day ; if twilight unto 
them, broad day unto the Indians; if noon unto them, yet night unto the A- 
mericans ; and fo with variety according unto.various habitations,or different 
poſitions of the Sphear, as will be caſfily conceived dy thoſe who underſtand 
the affe&ions of different habitations, and the conditions of Antzci, Periaci, 
and Antipodes. And ſoalthough he appear in the night, yet may the day of 
Judgement or Doomſday well retain that name ; for that implieth one revo- 
lution of the Sun, which makerh che day and night, and thar one naturall day. 
And yetto ſpeak ſtrictly, if (as the Apoſtle affirmeth ) we ſhall be changed 1n 
the twinckling of an eye (and as.the Schools determine) the deſtruction of 
che world ſhall not be ſucceſſive but in an inſtant ; we cannot properly apply 
ereto 
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| thereto the uſuall diſtinttions of time; calling that twelve hours, which ad-| 
mits not the parts thereof, or uſe at all the name of time, when the nature there- 
[of ſhall periſh. | | 

But if the enquiry be made unto a particular place, and the queſtion de- 
termined unto ſome certain Meridian ; as namely, unto Meſopotamia, where- 
{in the ſear of Paradiſe is preſumed, the Query becomes more reaſonable, 
ſand is indeed in nature alſo determinable ; yer poſitively to define that ſea- 
ſon, there is no ſlender difficulty ; - for ſome contend that it began in the 
{Spring ; as (beſide Euſebius, Ambroſe, Bede, and Theodoret) ſome few 
years paſt Henrico Philippi in his Chronology of the Scripture. Others are 
alcogether for Autumne ; and from hence doe our Chronologers commence 
their compute; as may be. obſerved in Helvicus, Jo. Scaliger, Calviſius and | 
| Petavius. . | be 
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of the Niviſtonsof the ſeaſons and four quarters of the year, atcording unto 
Aſftronemers and Phy fitians: that the common —_ of the Ancients, 
and which ſtill rcta'ned by ſome,us very queſtionable, 
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| A S for the diviſions of the year, and the quartering out this remarkable | 
ſtandard of time, there have paſſed eſpecially two diſtinQions ; the firſt | 
in frequent uſe with Aſtronomers,  acccording to the cardinall interſections 
of the Zodiack, that is, the two AquinoQials and both the Solſtirial 
points ; defining that time to be the Spring of the year, wherein the Sunne 
|doth paſſe from the Xquinox of Aries -unto the Solſtice of Cancer; the | 
time between the Solſtice and the XAquinox of Libra, Summer; from 
| thence unto the Solſtice of Capricornus, Autumne ; and from thence un- 
ro the A&quinox of Aries again, Winter. Now this diviſion although tt | 
be regularand equall, is not univerſall ; for it includeth not thoſe latirudes, 
which have the feaſons of the. year double ; as have the inhabitants under | yergeen the'Tro- 
the Xquator, or elſe between the Tropicks. For unto them the Sunne is | picks two Sam» 
|yerticall twice a year; making two diſtin& Summers in the different points mervina year. 
of verticality. So unto thoſe which live under the Xquator, when the Sun |. 
isin the Aquinox itis Summer; in which poiats it maketh Spring or Au- 
tumne unto us; and unto themitis alſo Winter when the Sunne is in either 
Tropick ; . whereas -unto us it maketh alwaies Summer in the one. And the like 
will happen unto thoſe habitations, which are between the Tropicks and the 
Aquaror. | | | IT 
; 7 woe and more ſenſible diviſion there is obferved by Hippocrates, and 
moſt of the ancient Greeks, according to the riſing and ſetting of divers 
ſtarres ; Dividing the. year, and eſtabliſhing the account of ſeaſons from 
uſuall alterations, 'and ſenſible mutations in the air, diſcovered upon the | 
riſing and ſetting of thoſe ſtarres,. Accounting the Spring from the X&qui- 
{ noxiall point of Aries; from the riſing of the Pleiades, or the ſeverall 
ſtarres on the back of Taurus, Summer ; from the riſing of Arcurus, a ſtarre 
between the thighes of Bootes, Autumn ; and from the ſetting of the Pleiades, 
Winter. ' Of theſe diviſions becauſe they were unequall, they were fain to: 
ſubdivide the two larger portions, that is of the Summer and Winter quarters ; 
the firſt part ofthe Summer they named biezc, the ſecond unto the arifing of the 
Dog-ftar, 2c, from chence unto the ſetting of Ar&urus, 57wes ; the Winter 
Th | Kk 2 | ; they| 
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| is got the other inany to be admitted. For in regard of rime (as we declare 


 ponicall,or which have treated de re Ryfica, as Conſtantine, Marcus Cato,C3- 


— 


they divided alſo into three parts ; the firſt part, or that of ſeed time they thiz- 
hed onus, the middle or proper Winter, the laſt which was their plant- 
ing or grafting time pvwaie» This way of diviſion was in former ages received, 
is very often mencioned in Poets, tranſlated from one Nation to another ; from 
rhe Greeks unto the Larines as is received by gaod Authors ; and delivered by 
phyſitiars, even unto our times. | | 
Now of theſe two, although rhe firſt in fome latitude may be retained, yet 


iathe Chap.of canicular dates.) the ſtarres doe vary their longirudes, and con- 
fequently cthetimes of their afrenſion and deſcention. That ſtarre which is the 
ern of numetation, orpoint from whence we commence the account, alter- 
ing his fite and longitude in proceſfe of time, and removing from Weſtro 
Eaſt, almoſt one degree in the ſpace of 72 years; ſo that the ſame ſtarre, ſince. 
the age of Hippocrates who uſed this account, is removed in conſequentia 
about 27 degrees. Which difference of their longitudes, doth much diverſifie 
the times of their aſcents, and rendereth the account unſtable which ſhall pro- 
ceed thereby. ; 

Again, Inregard of different latitudes, this cannot be a fetled rug or rea- 
ſonably applied unto many Nations. . For whereas the ſetting of the Pleiades 
or ſeven ſtarres is deſigned the term of Autumne, and the beginning of Win- | 
ter ; unto ſome latirude3 theſe ſtartes doe never ſer, as unto all beyond 67 
degrees. Andif in ſeverall and farre diſtant latitudes we obſerve the ſame 
ftarre as a common tera of account unto both, we ſhall fall upon an unex- 
peRted, but an wnfufferable abſurdity ; and by the fame account it will be 
Sumner whto us in'the North, before it beſo untothoſe, which unto us ate 
Southward, and many degrees approaching nearer the Sun. For if we conſult 
rhe doarine ofthe ſphere, 22d obſerve the aſcenſion of rhe Pleiades, which ma- 
keth the beginaing of Surfiner, we ſhall difcover that in the latitude of 4o, 
theſe ſtarres ariſe in the 16'degree of Taurus ; bur in the latitude of 56 they 
aſcend mathe eteventh degree of the ſame figne,that is 5 daies ſooner ; ſo ſhall ir 
be Summer utito London before it de unto. Toledo, and begin to ſcorch in 
England, before it row hot in Spain. 

This is therefore n0 generall way of compute, nor reaſonable to be derived 
frotn 0he Nation unto another ; the defetof which conſideration hath caufed 
divers efrors in Latine Poets, tranſlating theſe expreſſions from the Greeks ; 
and many difficulties even in the Greeks themſelves; which living in divers 
latitudes, obſerved y& the farne compure. So that ro make them our, we are 
fain to uſe diſtintions; ſometime computing coſmically what they incended 
heliacally ; and fometifne in the famne expreſſion the riſing heliacally, the ſer- 
tins coſmically; otherwiſe it will be hardly made our, what is delivered b 
approved Authors; andis an obſervation very conſiderable unto thoſe whic 
meet with ſuch expreſſions, as they are very frequent in the Poets of elder 
rimes,cfpecially Heſiod Aratus, Virgil, Ovid,and Manilins; and Authors Geo- 


lathella, Palladius and Varro. 

Laſtly, The abſurdity ih making common-unto many Nations thoſe confide- 
rations, whoſe verity is bur patticular utito ſome, will more evidently appear, 
if we examine the rules and precepts of fome one climate ; and fall upoh'con- 
ſideration with what incdnpruity they are transferrible unto others ; "Thus is 
it adviſed by Heſiod $% 
| Pleindsbus Attavite watts orientibes | 

Inripe meſſet», Arativuem vero oceidentibus. 

Implyins hereby the Heliacall aſcent and coftnicall deſcetic of thoſe ſtarres. 


» = 
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Now herein he ferrerh down a rule'to begin harveſtat che ariſe ofthe Pleiades; 
| which in his time was inthe beginnins'of May. Thisindeed was Confonant in- 
tothe clime wherein he lived, and theirharyeſt began #bout tharſeaſon ; but 
{45 not apphiable urito oor own; forthertin wexre fo Farre Fromm expeRting an 
[harveſt that our Barley ſeed is not'ended. Again, correfpotitent tinto the rule ; 
of Heſiod, Virgil afforderh sntother, Fe hy 
Ante tihi Eve Arhunitides #bſcontinttar, | ES 
6 Debita qrans ſwlcts commirtas ferning. © ns 5,53 
Underſtanding hereby their Coſmicall Fefcent, or their ſetting when the Sit | 
{arifeth, and not their Helizcall obſcaracion, or their incluſion ih the fuftre. 
ofche San, as Servius uponthis place wonld* Have it; for at that time theſe 
ſtarres are many ſignes removed from that lutminaty. Now herein he ftriaty 
adviſeth, not ro beginro foty before the ſetting of theſe-ſtarres ; which not- 
withſtanding without injury to agriculture, cannot be obferved in England ; 
for they ſet unto us abont the 12 of November, when onr feed rimhe is almoſt 


eaded. | EY >" 40S 

- And this diverſity of clime and c&eftiall obſervations, preciſely obſerved | 
ufito certain ſtarres and motterhs, hath not only overthrown che dednRions 
of one Nation to another, bit hath perturbed the obſervation of feſtivities | | £ 
and ſtacary ſolemmiries, even with the Jews thetnfelves. For unto themit| y 

was commanded that at theirefriance into'the hn of Canaan, in the four- | | 
teenth of the firſt moneth (that i$ Abt or Nifan which'ts Spring with ns) 
they ſhould obſerve the celebration of the Paſſeover; and on the morrow _ 
after, which is the fifceench day, the feaſt of unleavened bread; and in the © "RG 
ſixteenth of the ſame moneth, that they ſhould offer the firſt ſheafe of the! Wi 

harveſt. Now all this was feaſible and of an eaſte poſſibility in the land of 
Canaan, or latitude .of Jerufaletn; forſo is it obſerved by ſeverall Authors 
em later times; and is alſo reſtitied by holy Scripture in umes very farre be-| Joſh.;z, 
{fore ; for when the children of Ifrael paſſed the river Jordan, itis delivered 
by way of Parenthefis, that the river overflowerh its banks in the time of har- 
veſt ; which is conceived the time wherein they paſſed ; and ir is after de-| Joſh. 5. 
livered, thar in the fourteenth day they telebrared the Pafſeover ; which ac- 
370%. the Law of Moſes was to de obſerved itrthe firſt moneth,or monerh 

Abib. Bn 

| And therefore it is no wonder, whats related by Lake, that the Diſciples | 
upon the Deuceroproton, as they paſſed by, plucked the'ears of cotn. Fot |... 1c cabbe. | 
the Deuteroproton or ſecond firſt Sabbath, wes, the firſt Sabbath after the | tov Demcropet- | 
| deutera of ſecond of the Paſſeover, which was the fixeeenth of Niftn or Abib, | 1on-Luks. was, 

And thisis alſo evidenced from rhe received conftraQtion of the firſt and lt- 
ter rain; delivered Deut. 11. I will give you the raih of youtrTzhd infis due 
(ſeaſon, the firſt rain and the lacter edin; forthe fiftrainfefll.upon the ſeed- 
daqunage October, and was to make the ſeed'to tbr, che Hatter was to Hill 
the ear, and fell in Abib or March, the firſt monech ; zecortling as is expre- 
ſedJoel 2. And he will cauſe to come down for You the rain, 'the forrier rait 
and the latter rait inthe firſt moneth ; that is che mounerh of Abib wherein 
the Paſſeover was obſerved. This was the Law vf Moſes, -and this it. che lartd 


of Canaan was well obſerved according tothefitft inſtiriition'; Þut finct their 
diſperſion and habitation in Comhrries, whoſe conſtitutions 4tiiiit hot fach 
tempeſtivity of harveſts; and ftinny not befote the latrer end of Simmer ; 
notwithſtanding the advantage of theit Lufikty #ccount, thd incercala 
moneth Veader, affixed unto the beginning of the year, thete will be found 
{a great difpariry in their obſervations ; tor can ene and ac the faite} 
{ſeaſon with cheir forefachers obſorvethe contntals of Gol. _—_ 
7 | 3 ol 
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' or that at another, it muſt be conceived relatively, and every Nation muſt 


| 


8 


That the daies er.- 


creaſe and de- 


creaſe unequal!y, 


[of the Sun, that is, its deviation Norchward or. Southward from the Xqua- 


To adde yet further, thoſe Geoponicall rules and precepts of Agriculture 
which are delivered by divers Authours, are not to be generally received , 
bur reſpe&ively underſtood unto climes whereto they are determined. For 
whereas one adviſeth to ſow this -or that at one ſeaſon, a ſecond to ſet this 


have its Countrey Farm ; for herein we may obſerve a- manifeſt and viſible 
difference , not only in the ſeaſons of harveſt, bur in the graines them-, 
ſelves. For with us Barley-harveſt is made after Wheat-harveſt, but with 
the Iſraelites and &gyprians it was otherwiſe ; ſo is it expreſſed by way of| 
priority, Ruth the 2. So Ruth kept faſt by the maidens of Boaz to glean un-' 


| to the end of Barley-harveſt and of Wheat-harveſt ; which in the plague®of | 


hayl in Xgypt is more plainly delivered Exed.9. And the Flax and the Bar- 


| ley were ſmitten, for the Barley wasin the ear and the Flax was bolled, but! , 


the Wheat and the Rye were nor ſmitren, for they were not grown up. 

' And thus we ſee the account eſtabliſhed upon the ariſe or deſcent of the 
ſtars can be no reaſonable rule unto diſtant Nations at all, and by reaſon of 
their retrogreſſion but temporary unto any one. Nor muſt theſe reſpeRive 
expre-Jions be entertained in abſolute conſideratious ; for ſo diſtin is the 
relation, and ſo artificiall the habitude of this inferiour globe unto the ſupe- 
riour, and even of one thing in each unto the other : that generall rules are |- 
dangerous ; and applications moſt ſafe that run with ſecurity of circumſtance. 
Which rightly to effe& is beyond the ſubtlety of ſenſe, and requires the anti- 
fice of reaſon. | 


po Fes: | Cup. ITIIL, 


of ſome computation of daies and diduitions of one 
part of the year unto another, 


| raves There are certain vulgar-opinions concerning daies of the year, 
and concluſions popularly deduced from certain daies of the moneth ; men 
commonly beleeving the daies encreaſe and decreaſe equally in the whole 
year; which notwithſtanding is very repugnant unto truth. For they-er-- 
creaſe in the moneth of March, almoſt as much as in the two moneths of Ja- 
nuary and February ; and decreaſe as much in September, as they do in July 
and Auguſt. For thedaies encreaſe or decreaſe according to the declination| 


tor. Now this digreſſion is not equall, but near the Xquinoxiall interſe&i- 
ons, it is right and greater, near the Solſtices more oblique and leſſer. So 
from the eleventh gf March the vernall_Aquinox, unto. the eleventh of A- 
pril the Sun declineth to the North twelve degrees ; from the eleventh of 
April unto the eleventh of May buteight, from thence unto the fifteenth of 
{ June, or the Summer Solſtice but three anda half; all which make thirty two | 
| degrees and an half, the greateſt declination of the Sunne. | 

'. And this inequality in-the declination of the Sunne in the Zodiack or line of 
life, is correſpondent unto the growth or declination of man. For ſetting out 
from infancie we encreaſe not equally, or regularly attain to our ſtate or per- 
fecion; nor when wedeſcend from our ſtate, is our declination equall,- or 
carrieth us with even paces unto the grave. - For, as Hippocrates affirmeth, a 
{man js;hotceſt in the firſt day of his life, and coldeſt in the laſt ; his naturall 


heat ſetteth forth moſt vigorouſly atfirft, and declinech moſt ſenſibly ar yur 
"_ : ; And- 
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And ſo' though the growth of man end nor perhaps unill ewenty one, yet is | | : 
his ſtature more advanced in the firſt feprenary then in the ſecond, -and in —_— 
che ſecond, more then inthe third, and more indeed inthe firſt feven years, | mave gromb &6, 
then in the fourteen ſucceeding ; for, what ſtature we attain unto ar ſeven | ***< v9ld, 
years, we do ſometimes but donble, moſt times come ſhort of at one and 
ewenty. And ſo doe wedecline again ; forin the latter age upon the Tropick | 
and firſt deſcenſjion from our ſolſtice, we are ſcarce ſenſible of declination : 
but declining further, our decrement accelerates, we ſet apace, andin our laſt 
daies precipitate into our graves. And thus are alſo our progreſſions in the | ,,1 ;n the womb, 
| womb, thatis, our formation, motion, our birth or excluſion. For our for- 
mation is quickly effefted, our motion appeareth later, and our exclufion 
very long after: if that be true which Hippocrates and Avicenna bave de- 2 
' clared, that the time of our motion is double unto that of formation, and - 
that of excluſion treble unto that of motion. As if the Infant be formed at ” 
thirry five daies, it moveth at ſeventy, and is born the two hundred and tenth 
day, that is, theſeventh moneth ; or if it receives not formation before fourty 
five daies,it moverh the ninetieth day,and is excluded in the two hundred and" 
ſeventy, that is the nineth moneth. 

There are alſo certain popular prognoſticks drawn from feſtivals in the Ca- 
lendar, and conceived opinions of certain daies in moneths ; ſo is there a ge- 
nerall tradition in moſt parts of Europe, that inferreth the coldneſfe of ſuc- 
ceeding winter from the ſhining of the Sunne upon Candlemas day, or the . 

Purttication of the Virgin Mary, according to the proverbiall diſtich, 

; S$; Sol ſplendeſcat Maria parificante, 
© Major erit glacies poit feſtum quam fuit ante. 
|Sois it uſuall amongſt us to qualife and conditionate the twelve monerhs 
of the year, anſwerably unto the temper of the twelve daies in Chriſtmas ; 
and to aſcribe unto March certain borrowed daies from April : all which 
men ſeem to beleeve upon annuall experience of their own, and the received 
traditions of their forefathers. . | 
Now it is manifeſt, and moſt men likewiſe know, that the Calenders of 
theſe computers, and the accounts of theſe daies are very different ; the | 
Greeks diſſenting from the Latines,and the Larines from each other : the one 
obſerving the Julian or ancient account, as great Brittain and part of Ges- 
many ; the other adhering to the Gregorian or new account, as Italy, France, | 
Spain, and the united Provinces of the Netherlands. Now this latter ac- 
count by ten daies at leaſt anticipateth che other; ſo that before the one 
beginneth the account, the other is paſt it; yet in the ſeverall calculations, 
the ſame events ſeem true, and men with equall opinion of verity, expe&t 
and confeſle a confirmation from them. Whereby is evident the Oracu- 
tous authority of tradition, and the eaſie ſeduction of men, neicher enquiring 
_ the verity of the ſubſtance, nor reforming upon repugnanice of circutm- 
ance. 
And thus may diverſe eaſily be miſtaken who ſuperſtitiouſly obſerve certain 
times, or ſet down unto themſelves an obſervation of unfortunate moneths, 
or daies, or hours; As did the Egyptians, two in every moneth, and the 
Romans, the daies after the Nones, Ides and Calends. And thus rhe Rales 
of Navigators muſt often fail, ſetting down, as Rhodiginus obſerveth, ſuf- 
petted and ominous daies, in'every moneth, as the firſt and ſeventh of 
March, the fift and fixt of April, the fixt, the twelfth and fifteenth of Fe- 
bruary. For the accounts hereof in theſe moneths are very different inour 
daies, and were different with ſeverall nations in Ages paſt ; and how fri | 
ly ſoever the account be made, and even by-the ſelf fame Calendar, yer is | | 
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it poſſible that Navigators may be out. For ſo were the Hellandrrs, 'who |: : 
paſſing Weſtward through fretwm le Mare, and compaſling the'Globe, up- 
on their rerturn'into their own Countrey, found that they* had loſt a day. 
Forif two men at the ſame time travell from the ſame place, the one Eafl 
ſtard, the other Weſtward round about the earth, and meet in-the fame 
place from whence they firſt ſet forth ; it will ſo fall out, that he which halt 
moved Eaſtward againſt the diurnall motion of the Sun, *by anticipating dai- 
ly ſomething of its circle with his own motion, will gain one day;;- but 
he thattravelleth Weſtward, with the motion of the Sun, by: ſeeonding its 
revolution; [ſhall loſe or come ſhort a day. And therefore alſo upon theſe 

rounds that Delos was ſeated in the middle of the earth, it was no exa&: 
Jecifian, becauſe two Eagles let fly Eaſt and Weſt by Jupiter, their meetins 
fell out juſt inthe Iſland Delos. | 


LE OT— 


| Cnayre., V. 
A Diereſiion of the wiſdome of God inthe ſite and motion of the Sanne. 


FH Aving thus beheld the ignorance of man in ſome things, his errour and 
. 4 blindenefle in others, that is, in the meaſure of duration both of years 
and ſeaſons, let us a while admire the Wiſdome of God in this diſtinguiſher 
of times, and viſible Deity ( as ſome have termed it ) the Sunne ; which 
though ſomg from its glory adore, and all for its benefits admire, we 
ſhall advance-from other conſiderations; and ſuch as illuſtrate rhe arci- 
fice of its Maker. Nor do we think we can excuſe the duty: of our know- 
ledge, if we only beſtow. the flouriſh of Poetry hereon, or thoſe commer- 
datory coriceits which popularly fet forth the eminency of this creature; 
except we aſcend unto ſubtiler conſiderations, and ſuch as rightly under- 
ſtood, convincingly declare the wiſedom of the Creator. Which ſince a 
Spaniſh Phyſitian bath begun, we will enlarge with our deductions ; and 
this we ſhall endeavour from two conſiderations; its proper ſituation, and 
wiſely ordered motion. | F853 
And firſt, we cannot paſſe over his providence in that it moveth at all ; for 
had it ſtood ſtill, and were it fixed like the earth, there had been then no 
diſtintion of times, either of day oryear, of Spring, of Autumn, of Summer 
or of Wipter; for theſe ſeaſons are defined by the motions of the Sunne; 
when that approacheth neareſt our Zenith or verticall point, we call it Sum- 
mer, when furtheſt off, Winter, when inthe middle ſpaces, Spring or Au- 
tumn; whereas remaining in one place theſe diftintions had ceaſed, and 
conſequently_the generation of all things-depending on their viciſfitudes; | 
making 11 one hemiſphere a perpetuall Summer, in the other a deplorable 
and comfortleſle' Winter. - And thus had-ir alfo been continuall day unto 
ſome, and perpetuall night unto others ; for the day is defined by the ahode 
of the Sun above the Horizon, and the night by. its continuance below; fo 
ſhould we have needed another Sunne, one to illuſtrate our Hemiſphere, a 
ſecond toenlighten theother ; which inconvenience will enſue, in what fire 
ſoever, we place it, whether in the poles, orthe &quator, or between them 
both ; no ſphericall. body: of what bigneſſe ſoever illuminating; the. whole 
ſTphere of an6ther,: although ic illurninate ſomething more then half ofa 
lefler, according unto*the dodrine of the Opticks. | | 
| His wiſedomis again diſcetnable; not only inthat it moveth at all, and in 
its 
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- its bare motion, -but wonderfull in contriving the line of reyolution; which 


[ir fafficeth the whole.earth, affording thereby a poſſible or pleaſurable ha 


would enſue the like incommodities. ) Now if we conceive the Sun ro move | 


 [ſervation-. | 


[are the fame with thoſe of the Frimum Mobile. Now it is impoſſible that on 
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from his artifice is ſo effected, that by a vicifſirude in one body and light 
bitation in every parc thereof; and that is the line Ecliprick ; all which to 


Sunne to make his courſe out of the Ecliptick, and upon a line withonr any 
@liquity, ler it be conceived: within that Circle, that is, eicher on the A- 
quaror, or elſe on either fide ( for if we ſhould place ireither inthe Meridis 
an or Colures,. beſide the ſubverſion of irs courſe from Eaſt to Weſt, there | 
between the obliquity of this Ecliprick in a line upon one fide of the &:qua- 
cor, then would the Sunne be vitible but unto one pole, that is, the ſame 
which was neareſt unto ir. So that unto the one-it would be perpetuall day, 
unto the other perpetuall night ; the one would be oppreſſed with conftane 


would utterly impugn the generation of all things, which naturally require 
4 viciſfirude of heat ro their prodnction, and no leſſe to their encreaſe and con- 


But iſwe concaive it to move in the Zquator ; firſt, unto a parallel ſphere; 
or ſuch as have the pole for their Zenith, it would have made neither perfed | 
day nor night. -For being in the &quator it would interſe& their Horizon, 
and be half above and half beneath ir, or ratherit would have made perpe- 
tuall night ro both: for though in regard ofthe rationall Horizon, which 
biſeReth the Globe into equall parts, the Surine in the Xquator would in- 
tecſet the Horizon : yet in reſpect of the ſenſible Horizon ( which is defined 
bythe eye) the Sunne would be viſible unco neither, Forif as ocular wit- 
neſſes report, and ſome do alſo write, by reaſon of the convexity of the 
Earth, the eye of man under the £&quator cannot diſcover both the poles, 
neither would the eye under the poles diſcover the Sunne in the Equator. 
Thus would there nothing frucifie either near or under them, the Sun being 
Horizontall tothe poles, and of no conſiderable altitude unto parts a reaſo- 
nable diſtance from them. Again, unto a righr ſphere, or ſuch as dwell under 
the Equator, alrhough it made a difference inday and night, yer would it 
not. make any diſtinction of ſeaſons: for unto chem-it would be conſtant 
Summer, it being alwaies verticall, and never deflecting from them: So had 
there been no fructification ar all, and the Countries ſubjeted would be as 
unhabirable, as indeed antiquity conceived them. | 

Laſtly, It moving thus upon the Aquator,. unto what poſition ſogver, al- 
though it had made aday, yet could it have made no year; for it could not 
have had thoſe two motions now aſcribed untoit, that is, from Eaſt to Welt, 
whereby ir makes the day, and likewiſe from Weſt to Eaſt, amhereby the 
year is computed. For according to Aſtronomy, the poles 0 Kquator, 


the ſame circle, having the ſame poles, both theſe morions from oppoſite 
terms, ſhould be ar the ſame time performed ; all which is falved, if weal- 
low the Sunne an obliquity in his annuall motion, and conceive him to move 
upon the poles of the Zodiack, diſtant from theſe of the world 23 degrees 
andan half. Thus may we diſcern the neceſſity of its obliquity,and how incon- 
venient its motion had been upon a circle parallell tothe A&quator, or upon 
the Zquator it ſelf. 5: 7% 0 

\ - Now with what providence this obliquity isdetermined, weſhall perceive 
upon the enſuing inconveniences from any deviation. For firſt, ifits obliqui- 


heat, the other-with inſufferable cold ; and ſo the defect of alternation | 


| 


| 


bi | Bvery part of the 
| Earth habitablc, 


þ leffetby any other circle it had heen impoſſible. - For firſt, if we imagine the | 


iy had been lefle (as in ſtead of twenty rhr0y. Ggres, twelye or the half | 


thereof )| 
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would ſurely have been too ſhort; for different ſeaſons would have hudle 

upon each other, and unto ſome it had not been much berter rhenif ir had 
moved on the Aquator. But had the obliquity been greater then now it js, 
as double or of 40 degrees; feverall parts of the earth had not been able to 
endure the diſproportionable differences of ſeaſons, occaſioned by the grear 
recefſe, and diſtance of the Sunne ; for unto ſome habirations the Summ& 
would have been extream hot, and the Winter extream cold ; likewiſe the 
Suinmer temperate unto ſome, but exceſſive and in extremity unto others, 
as unto thoſe who ſhould dwell under the Tropick of Cancer, as then would 
do forme part of Spain, or ten degrees beyond, as Germany, and ſome part 
of England ; who would have Summers as now the Moors of Africa ; for the 
Sun would ſometime be verticall unto them : but they would have Winters 
like thoſe beyond the Artick Circle, for in that ſeaſon the Sun would be re- 


| 


{ 


| 


A competent di- + 
finQion of ſea- 
{ons neceſſary, 
and why. 


| on its ſituation in the extreme orbs, and had itbeen placed in the middle orbs 


moved above 80 degrees from them. Again, it would be remperate to ſome 
habitations in the Summer, but very extream in the Winter: temperate to 
thoſe in two or three degrees beyond the Artick Circle, as now it. is unto 
us; for they would be equidiſtant from that Tropick, even as we are from 
this at preſent ; but the Winter would be extreme, the Sunne being remo- 
ved above an hundred degrees, and fo conſequemly would not be viſible 
in their Horizon; no poſition of ſphere diſcovering any Starre diſtant above 
go degrees,which is the diſtance of every Zenith from the Horizon. And thus 
if the obliquity of this Circle had been lefle, the viciſſicude of ſeaſons had been 
ſo ſmall as not ro be diſtinguiſhed ; if greater, ſo large and diſproportionable as 
not to be endured. 

Now for its ſituation, although it held this Eclyptick line, yet had it been 
ſeated in any other Orbe, incofiveniences would enſue of condition like the 
former ; for had it been placed in the loweſt ſphere, and where is now the 
Moon, the year would have conſiſted but of one moneth ; for in that ſpace of 
time it would have paſſed through every part of the Ecliptick ; ſo would thete 
have been no reaſonable diſtinion of ſeaſons required for the generation and 
fructifying of all things; contrary ſeaſons which deſtroy the effects of one 
another, ſo ſuddenly ſucceeding. Beſides by this vicinity unto the earth its 
heart had been intollerable : for if (as many affirm) there is a different ſenſe 
of heat from the different points of its proper orbe, and that in the Apogeum 
or higheſt point ( which happeneth in Cancer ) it is not ſo hot under that 
Tropick, on this ſide the Xquator, as unto the other fide in the Perigeum or 
loweſt part of the eccentric ( which happeneth in Capricornus ) ſurely being 
placed inanorbe farre lower, its heat would be unſufferable ; nor needed we 
a fable to ſet the world on fire. = 

But had it been placed inthe higheſt Orbe or that of the eighe ſphere, rhere| 
had been none but Platoes year, and afarre lefle diſtintion of ſeaſons ; for 
one year had then been many ; and according unto the flow revolution of 
that orbe which abſolveth nor his courſe in many thouſand years, no man had 
lived to attain the account thereof. Theſe are the inconveniences enſuing up- 


of the Planets,-there would have enſued abſurdities of a middle nature un- 
to them. | | 
Now whether we adhere unto the hypotheſis of Copernicus, affirming the 
Earth to move, and the Sunne to ſtand ſtill ; or whether we hold' as fome of 
late have concluded from the ſpots inthe Sunne, which appear and diſappear | 
aSain; that beſides the revolution it maketh with its Orbs, it hath alſo a di- 


neticall motion and rowles apon its own Poles ; whether I fay weaftitm theſe] 
or 
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' or no, the illations before mentioned are not thereby infringed. We therefore | 


' conclude this contemplation, and are not afraid to beleeve, it may be liceral- 
: ly ſaid of the wiſedom of God, what men will have figuratively ſpoken of the 
' works of Chriſt ; that if the wonders thereof were duly deſcribed, the whole 
; world, that is, all within the laſt circumference, would not: contain them. 
' For as his wiſedom is infinite, ſo cannot thg, due expreſſions thereof be fi- 
_ ; and if the world compriſe him not, neither can it comprehend the ſtory 
of him. | | 
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Concerning the vulgar epinion that the nd was ſlenderly peopled 
| | before the Floud. 


Eſide the ſlender conſideration men of later times doe hold of the firſt ages, 
ir is commonly opinioned, and at firſt thought generally imagined, that 
the Earth was thinly inhabited, at leaſt not remotely planted before the 
the Floud ; ſo that ſome concetving it needleſſe to be univerſall, have made 
the deluge particular, and about rhoſe parts where Noah built his Arke. 

Which opinion becaule it 1s not only injurious to the Text, humane hiſtory, 
and common reaſon, but alſo derogatory unto that great work of God, the 

univerſall inundation ; it will be needfull ro make ſome further inquiſition ; 
and ( although predetermined by opinion ) whether many might nor ſuffer in 
the firſt Floud, as they ſhall inthe laſt Flame, that is; who knew not Adam 
nor his offence ; and many periſhin the deluge, who never heard of Noah or 
the Arke of his preſervation. | 

Now for the true enquirie thereof, the means are as obſcure as the matter, 

which being naturally to be explored by Hiſtory humane or divine, receiveth 

thereby no ſmall addition of obſcurity. For as fgr humane relations, they are 


| 


Lo 


ſo fabulous in Deucalions floud, thar they are of little credit about Ogyges 
and Noahs. For the Heathens ( as Varro accounteth ) make three diſtin- 
Rions of time : the firſt from the beginning of the World unto the $enerall 
Deluge of Ogyges, they terme Aae/oz, that is,: a time not much unlike that | 
which was before time, immanifeſt and unknown, becauſe thereof there is al- 
moſt nothing or very obſcurely delivered : for though divers Authors have 
made ſome mention of the Deluge, as Manethon the Agyptian Prieſt, Xe-- 
phon de equivocis, Fabins Pittor de Aurco ſeculo, Mar. Catode originibus, and 
Archilochus the Greek, who introduceth alſo the teſtimony of Moſes in his 
fragment de remporibu4s : yer have they delivered no account of what preceded 
or went before. Joſephus I confeſle in his Diſcourſe againſt Appion induceth 
the antiquity ofthe Jews unto the Floud, and before, from the teſtimony of 
humane Writers ; inſiſting eſpecially upon Maſeas of Damaſcus, Jeronymus 
Egyptius, and Beroſus ; and confirming the long duration of their lives, not 
only from theſe, bur the my of Heſiod, Erathius, Hellanicus and Apeſi- 
laus. Beroſus the Chaldean Prieſt, writes moſt plainly, mentioning the Ciry 
of Enos, the name of Noah and his ſounes, the building of the Arke, and alſo 
the place of its landing. And Diodorus Siculus hath in his third book a paf- 
ſage which examined advanceth as high as Adam; for the Chaldeans,faith he, 
derive the originall of theirAftronomy and letters fourty three thouſand years 
before the Monarchy of Alexander the Great ; now the years whereby they 


computed the antiquity of their letters being as Xenophon interprets to be 
Y = - accounted 
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- {the grounds and firſt inventions of Poericall fables, which were alſo taken up 


| | Enquiries intv Fulger Booxr 6. 
accountedLunary-; the compure will arifeunto the time of Adam : for fourty 
tliree thouſand Lunary-years: make:abour three thouſand fix hundred thirty 
Four yewrs; which anſwerevivthe Chronology of time from the beginning of 
theworitunto'the reign of Alexander, as Annius of Virerbo computeth in his | 
Cortimenr upon Berofus. - 
The ſecord/ſpace or intervall of time is accounted from the floud untothe 
firſt Olympiad, thar is the year ofthe world: 3174, which extendeth unto 
the daies of Ifaiah the Prophet, and ſome twenty years before the foundation | 
ofRome ; . this they term /ythicon or fabulous, becauſe the account thereof, 
eſpecially of rhe firſt part,is fabulouſly or imperfealy delivered. Hereof ſome |. 
things have been briefly related by the Authors above mentioned ; more par- 
ticularly by Dares Phrygius, DiRys Cretenſis, Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, 
| and Trogus Pompeius;. the moſt famous. Greek Poets lived. alſo in this Inter-| 


[ 


'yall, as Orptiens, Linus, Muſzus, Homer, Heſiod ; and herein are comprehended 


by hiſtoricall Writers, perturbing the Chaldean and &gyptian Records with 
fabufons additions, and confounding their names and ſtories, wich their own | 
invencrons. 

The third tinie ſucceeding untill rheir preſent ages, they term H;/oricon, 
thatis ſick wherein matters have been more truly hiſtorified, and may there- 
' fore be beleeved. Ofthefe times alfo have written Herodotus, Thucydides 
| Xenophon, Diodorus ; and bortt of theſe and rhe other preceding ſuch as have 
; delivered nniverfall Hiſtortes or Chronologies ; as (to omit Philo, whoſe Nar- 
rations concern the Hebrews) Eufebtus, ſultas Africanus, Oroſms, Ado of Vien- 
nt,Nfariznns Scots; Hifforia tripartita, Vrſpergenſis, Cation, Pinega,Salian,and 
with ns $* Walter Riſeigh. ; 

Now from rhe firſt hereof that moft concerneth us, we have little or no 
aſſiſtance, the fragments and broken records hereof inforcing not at all 
our purpoſe ; and athongh fome- things not aſually obſerved, may be from 
cherice c6lleced, yet doe they not advantage our diſcourſe, nor any way | 
make” eviderit rhe paint itt hgnd. For the ſecond, though it direQly con- 
cernes ts ior, yet regard of our laft medium and ſome illuſtrations there- 
in, we ſhall be conſkramed to make ſome uſe thereof. As for the laſt it 
eoricernes tis not ar aff ; for treatirig of times farre below us, it can no way 
advancage ns. And rfrough divers iti this laſt Age have alſo written of the firſt, | 
as alf that have delivered the generalf accounts of time, yet are their Tra:| 


| this ruth. 


Rates (itrfe arfxiliaty units ours, nor afford us any light to detenebrate and clear 


Asfot holy Scripture and divine refation, there may alſo ſeem therein but 
flender information, there being only left a brief narration hereof by Moſes, 
atid ſoc as f6rds no poſnive deterniitiation. For the text delivereth but two 
peneatogies, that is, of Clittatid Seth ; in the line of Seth there are only ten 
defcetits, inthar of Cain but feveti, and thoſe ina right line with mention of 
farher antd ſonic ; excepting tht of Lamech, where is alſo mention of wives, 
ſons, ifid a Ettghter. Notwithſtanding if we ſeriouſly conſider what is deli- 
vered therein, and what is alc deducible, it will be probably declared what 
is by us ineetded fliar is, the popitlons and ample habitation of the earth be- 
fote thefeud. Which we ſhall Iabotit to induce not from poſtulates and en- 
erated Mazimes, but rvtideniable Rong declared in holy Scripture ; that is, 
the lefifrh of tens tives before the flond, and the large extent of time from the 
Cte1n6k thetenrieo. | | * 

We flatt 6nfy firſt crave novice, that although in the relation of Moſes| . 


there be v#ty fer? peers nientivfed, yet are thete thany note to be _ 
med; 


4 


| med; nor whenthe Scripture in the line of Seth nominates hut ten perſons; 


led (as his name implies) to makea progreffion in the holy line ; in whom 


{ration of others, bur alſo maintain the former account in themſelves. From 
[the firſt cauſe we may obſerve examples in creatures oviparous, as Birds and 


and Commen ERROR $, 


— - ———— 


—————— 


| are they to be conceived all that were of this generation ; theScripture ſingly 
delivering the holy line, wherein the world was to be preſerved, firſt in Noah, 
and afterward in our Saviour. For in this line it is manifeſt there were many 
' more born then are named ; for it is ſaid of them all, that chey begat ſonnes 


and daughters. And whereas it is very late before it is ſaid they begat thoſe 
| perſons which are named inthe Scripture, rhe ſooneſt at 65, it muſt nor be un- 
derftood that they had none before ; but nat any in whom ir pleaſed God the 
holy line ſhould be continued, And although that expreflion that they be- 
t ſonnes and daughters be not determined to be before or after the men- 
; tron of cheſe, yet muſt it be before in ſome ; for before it is faid that Adam 
| begat Seth at the 130 year, it is plainly affirmed that Cain knew his wife, and 

had a fon; which muſt be one of the daughters of Adam, one of thoſe where- 
of itis after ſaid, he begat ſons and daughters. And ſo for ought can be diſ- 
proved there might be more perſons upon earth then are commonly 1. 
when Cain flew Abel ; nor the fatfo hainouſly to be aggravatedin the cir- 
cumſtance of the fourth perſon living. And whereas it is faid upon the nativity | 
of Seth; God hath appointed me another ſeed inſtead of Abel, it doth not im- 
ply he had no other all this while, but not any of that expeRation, or appoint- 


the world was to be ſaved, and from whom he ſhould be borg, that was myſti- 
cally ſlain in Abel. 

Now our firſt ground to induce the numeroſfity of people before the floud, | 
is the long duration of their lives, beyond 7, 8 and 9 hundred years. Which | 
how it conduceth unto populoſity we ſhall make bur little doubr, if we conſi- 
der there are two main cauſes of numeroſity in any kinde or ſpecies ; thatis, 4 
frequent and multiparous way of breeding, whereby they fill the world with 
others, though they exiſt not long themſelves; oralong duration and ſab- 
fiſtence, whereby they doe not only repleniſh the world with a new annume- 


Fiſhes ; in vermiparous, as Flies, Locuſts and Gnats ; in animals alſo vivi- 


{ herd of Swine in Galilee, alchough it were an unclean 


| were imported, rhe number ſo encreaſed, thar the Inhabitants were conſtrain- 
| edto have recourſe unto the Oracle of Delphos, for an invention howto de- 


I 


arous, 3s Swine and Conies. Of the firſt there is a great example in the | 
aſt, and forbidden 
unto the Jews. Of the other a very remarkable one in Atheneus, in the Iſle 
Aſtipalea, one of the Cyclades now called Stampalia, wherein fromtwo that 


ſtroy them. 
Others there are which make good the paucity of their breed with the 

length and duration of their daies, whereof there want notexamplesin animals | 
unipatous : Firſt, in bifulcous or cloven-hooft, as Camels, and Beeves, where- 
of there is above a million annually ſlain in England. Ir is alſo faid of Job, 
that he had a thouſand yoak of Oxen, and ſix thouſand Camels; andof the 
children of Iſrael paſſing into the land of Canaan, that they took from the 
Midianites threcſcore and tenthonſand Beeyes ; and of the Army of Semira- 
his, that there were therein one hundred thonſand Camels ; for Solipeds of 
firm-hoofed animals, as Horfes, Aﬀes, Mules, &c. they are atfo in mighty 
humbers; ſo is it delivered that Job had a thouſand The Aﬀes: that the 
Midianites loſt ſixty one thouſand Aﬀes. For Horſes itrs affirmedby Diodo- 
ras; that Ninus brought againſt the Ba&trizns two emarnAg —s 
Horſes; after him Semiramis five hundred thouſand Horſes, 

one hundred thouſand. Event creatures ter 
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The age of an 
Elephant, 
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that perſon 
from whom 
conſanquinea!li 
rel ar10ns ae 
accounted, as 
in the arbor 
civil. 


Mater ait nate 
dic nate filta, 
&c, 


[in whom though their generations be but ſingle, they are notwithſtanding 


! 
L 


{dam was the oldeſt man, in as much as he is conceived to be created in the 


| Foranimals multifidous, or ſuch as are digitated or have ſeverall divifionsin 
their feer, there are but two that are uniparous, that is, Men and Elephants; 


very numerous. The Elephant (as Ariſtotle atfirmeth ) carrieth the young 
two years and conceiveth not again ( as Edvardus Lopez aftirmeth ) in many! 
after ; yet doth their age requite this diſadvantage, they living commonly one 
hundred, ſometime two hundred years. Now although they be unuſual! with 

us in Europe, and alrogether unknown unto America, yet in the two other | 
parts they are abundant, as evidently appears by the relation of Gorci.z ab 
Horto, Phyſitian to the Viceroy at Goa ; who inhis Chapter de Ebore, relates | 
that at one venationthe King of Sian took four thouſand ; and is of opinion 

they are in other parts, in greater number then heards of Beeves in Europe. 

And though this 'delivered from a Spaniard unacquainted with our Northern 

droves, may ſeem very farre to exceed ; yet muſt we conceive them very 

numerous, if we conſider the number of teeth tranſported from one Coun- 

trey to another; they having only two great teeth, and thoſe not falling or 

renewing. : 

As for man, the diſadvantagein his ſingle iſſue is the ſame with theſe, and 
in the lateneſſe of his generation ſomewhat greater then any ; yer in the con- 
tinuall and not interrupted time thereof, and the extent of daies, he becomes 
at preſent, if not then any other ſpecies, at leaſt more numerous then theſe 

| before mentioned. Now being thus numerous at preſent, and in the meaſure 

| of threeſcore, fourſcore 'or an hundred years, if their daies extended unto! 
| ſix, ſeven, or eight hundred, their generations would be proportionably mul. 
| tiplied ; their times of generation being. not only multiplied, but their ſub- 


| ſiſtence continued For though the great Grandchilde went on, the Petrucius 
and firſt Originall would ſubſiſt and make one of the world ; though he out- 
lived all the termes of conſanguinity, and became a ſtranger unto his proper 
progeny. So by compute of Scripture Adam lived unto the ninth generation, 
unto the daies of Lamech the father of Noah ; Methuſelah unto the year of 
the floud, and Noah was contemporary unto all from Enoch unto Abraham. 
So thatalthough ſomedied, the father beholding ſo many deſcents, the num- 
ber of ſurvivers muſt ſtill be very great; for if half the men were now. alive, 
which lived in the laſt Century, the earth would ſcarce contain their number. 
Whereas in our abridged and ſeptuagefimall ages, it is very rare and deſerves 
a'diſtich to behold the fourth generation : Xerxes complaint ſtill remainins; 
and what he lamented in his Army, being almoſt deplorable in the whole 
world ; menſeldome ariving unto thoſe years whereby Methuſelah exceetled 
[Nine hundred,and what Adam came ſhort of a thouſand,was defined long agoe 
[tO be theage of man. 

| ' Now although the length of daies conduceth mainly unto the numeroſity | 
of mankinde, and it be manifeſt from Scripture they lived very long, yetis 
not the period of their lives determinable, and ſome might be longer livers, 
then we account that any were. For (to omit that conceit of ſome, that A- 


maturity of mankinde, that is, at 60 ( for in that ape itis ſet down they begat 
children ) ſo that adding this number unto his 930, he was 21 years older 
then any of his poſterity) thateven Methuſelah was the longeſt lived of all 
the children of Adam, ' we need not grant; nor is it definitively ſet. down 


by 


—— 
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examinator. 

Having thus made manifeſt in generall how powerfully the length of lives 
conduced unto populoſity of thoſe times, it will yet be eaſier acknowledged 
if we deſcend to particularities, and conſider how many in ſeven hundred years 
might deſcend from one man ; wherein conſidering the length of their dates, 
we may conceive the greateſt number to have been alive together. And this 
that no reaſonable ſpiric may contradit, we will declare with manifeſt diſ- 
advantage ; for whereas the duration of the world unto the floud was above 
1600 years, we will make our compute in lefle then half that time. :Nor 
will we begin with the firſt man, but allow the earth ro be provided of wo- 


a5 granted, that they might beget children at ſixty, and atan hundred years 
have twenty, allowing for that number fourty years. Nor will we herein 
ſingle out Merhuſelah, or account from the longeſt livers, but make choice 
of the ſhorteſt of any we finde recorded in the Text, excepting Enoch ; who 
after he had lived as many years as there be daies inthe year, was tranſla- 
ted at 365. And thus from one ftock of ſeven hundred years, multiplyin 

ſtill by twenty, we ſhall finde the produ@ to be one thouſand, three handied 
fourty ſeven millions, three hundred ſixty eight thouſand, four hundred and 


twenty. 
J P_ 
3 | 8000s 
Centuryy 4 >160,000. 
; F | 3, 200,00C» 


3 is ! 46,000, 00C, 
| 7 | 1,280,000,000. 


men fit for marriage the ſecond or third firſt Centuries ; and will onl take | 


— = 


The Produ&t | | 1,347,368,420Þ 
Now had we computed by Methuſelah the fumme had exceeded five hundred 


thouſand millions. As latge a number from one ſtock as may be conceived in 
Europe ; eſpecially if in Conſtantinople the greateſt Ciry thereof, there be 
no more then Botero accounteth ; ſeven hundred thouſand fouls. Which 
' duly conſidered, we ſhall rather admire how the earth contained itsinhabi- 
rants, then doubt its inhabitation ; and might conceive the deluge not fimp 
penall, butin ſome way alſo neceſſary ; as many have conceived of tranflatt- 
ons, if Adam had not finned, and the race of man had remained apon earth 
| immortall. 

Now whereas ſome to make good their longevity, have imagined that the 
years of their compute were Lunary ; unto theſe we mult reply ; That if by 
x Lunary year they underſtand twelve revolutions of the Moon, thar is, 354 


rence ; at leaſt nor ſufficient tro convince or extennate the queſtion. Brit if 
by 
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daies, eleven fewer thenin the Solary year; there will be no great diffe- | 


Conſtantinople 
the preareſt City 
of Evrope, 
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by.a Lunary year they mean one revolution of the Moon, that is, a moneth , 
they firſt introduce a year never uſed by the Hebrews, in their Civil ac- 
compts ; and what is delivered before of the Chaldean years (as Xenophon 
gives a caution) was only receiyed inthe Chronology of their Arts. Second- 
ly, they contradic the Scripture, which makes a plain enumeration of many 
moneths in the account of the Deluge ; for ſoit is expreſſed inthe Text. In 
the tenth moneth, in the firitday of the moneth were the tops of the moun- 
tains ſeen ; Concordant whereunto is the relation of humane Authors, for ſo 
faith Xenophon de e-Equivecis, Inundationes plures fuere, prima novimeſtru 
inundatis terxarum ſub priſco Ogyge ; and the like alſo Solinus, 1ſcminiſſe hoc 
loco par eft poſt primum diluvium Ogygi temporibius notatum, cum novem Cf am- 
plins menſrbus diem continua nox inumbraſſet, Delon ante omnes terras radius ſolu 
Slluminatum ſortitumque ex conomen. And laſtly, they fall upon an abſurdiry, 
for they make Enoch to beget children about fix years of age. For whereas ir 


in that ſpace of time. 


tent of time, from the Creation unto the Deluge ; that is ( according unto 


the nativity of our Saviour ; and which we cannot but conceive ſufficient for 


the loud, as we can manifeſt it was in the ſame number after. And whereas 
there may be conceived ſome diſadvantage, in regard that at the Creation 
the originall of mankinde was in two perſons, but afrer the floud their pro- 
pagation iſſued at leaſt from fix ; againſt rhis we mighr very well ſet the length 
of their lives before the loud, which were abbreviated after, and in half this 
ſpace contracted into hundreds and threeſcores. Notwithſtanding to equa- 
lize accounts, we will allow three hundred years, and fo long a time as we 
can manifeſt from the Scripture, There were four men art leaſt that begat 
children, Adam, Cain, Seth and Enos; ſo ſhall we fairly and favourably 
proceed if we affirm the world to have been as populous in ſixteen hundred 


how populous and largely inhabited it was within this period of time, we ſhall 
declare from probabilities, and ſeverall teſtimonies of Scripture and humane 
Authors, 

And firſt, To manifeſt the ſame near thoſe parts of the earth where the 
Ark is preſumed to have reſted, we have the relation of holy Scripture ac- 


deſcents unto the diviſion of the earth in the daies of Peleg, which time al- 
though it were not upon common compute-much above an hundred years, 
yet were they at this time mightily encreaſed. Nor can we well conceive it 
otherwiſe, if we confider they began already to wander from their firſt habi- 
tation, and were able to attempt ſo mighty a work as the building of a Ciry 
and a Tower, whoſe top ſhould reach unto the heavens. Whereunto there 
was required no ſlender number of perſons, if we conſider the magnitude 
thereof, expreſſed by ſome, and conceived to be 7#rr:s Bel in Herodotus ; 
and the mnltitudes of people recorded at the erecting of the like or inferiour 
ſtructures: for at the building of Solomons Temple there were threeſcore 


jand ten thouſand that carried burdens, and fourſeore thouſand hewers in the 
mountains, beſide the chief of his officers three thouſand and three hundred F 
an 


is aid he begat Methuſelah ar 65, if we ſhall account every moneth a year, he 
was at that time ſome ſix yearsand an half, forſo many moneths are contained | 


Having thus declared how much the length of mens lives conduced unto | 
the populoſity' of their kinde, our ſecond foundation muſt be the large ex-- 


received computes about 1655 uns a longer time then hath paſſed ſince | 


and fifty years before the floud, as it was in thirteen hundred after. Now : 


——_— 
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| 


| 
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a very large encreaſe, if we doe but affirm what reaſonable enquirers will not 
deny ; That the earth might be as populous in that number of years before | 


—— 


! 
1 


| 


— 


counting the genealogy of Japhet, Cham and Sem, and in this laſt, four | 


{ 
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reports there were decem myriades, that is an hundred thouſand men. And 
though ir be faid of the &gyprians, Porram G& cepe nefas violare & frangere 
morſu; yet did the ſummes expended in Gariggand Onyons amount unto no 
leſſe then one thouſand (ix hundred Talents. 
 Thefirſt Monarchy or Kingdome of Babylonis mentioned in Scripture under 
{the foundation of Nimrod, which is alſo recorded in humane hiſtory ; as be- 
fide Beroſus, in Diodorus and Juſtine, for Nimrod of the Scriptures is Belus of 


* 
i © 


inthe Text to be a great City. 


of the Monarchs of Aſſyria with the Ba&rians, Indians, Scythians, Ethiopians, | 
Armenians, Hyrcanians, Partlzians,Perſians,Sufians ; they vanquiſhing (as Di-| 
odorus relateth ) &gypt, Syria, and all Aſia minor, even from Boſphorus unto 
Tanais. And itis ſaid, that Semiramis in her expedition againſt the Indians, 
brought along with her che King of Arabia. About the ſame time of the Aſly- 
rian Monarchy, doe Authors place that ofthe Sycionians in Greeee, and ſoon 
after thar of the Arsives,and not very long after; that of the Athenians under 
1Cecrops ; and within our period aſſumed are hiſtoritied many memorable aRi- 
ons of the Greeks, as the expedition of the Argonautes, with the moſt famous 
Wars of Thebes and Troy. 7 
That Canaan alſo and Egypt were well people farre within this period, be- 
fides their plantation by Canaan and Miſraim, appeareth from the hiſtory of 
Abraham, who in leſſe then 4oo years after the Floud, journeyed from Melo- ! 
|potamia unto Canaan and Agyprt ; both which he found well peopled and | 
policied into Kingdoms; wherein alſo in 430 years, from threeſcore and ten| 
perſons which came with Jacob into &gypr, he became a mighty Nation : for 
itis ſaid, at their departure, there journeyed from Rhameſis to Saccoth about 
|fix hundred thouſand on foor, that were men, beſides children. Now how 
populous the land from whence they came was, may be collefted not only 
from their ability in commanding ſo mighty ſubjeMions, but from the ſeverall 
accounts of that Kingdom delivered by Herodotus. And how ſoon it was 
peopled is evidenced from the pillar of their King Oiyris, with this inſcription | 
in Diodorus ; A1hi pater eſt Saturnus deorum junior, {um vero Oſyrus rex qui 
totum peragravi orbem u[q, ad Indorum fines, ad eos quog, ſum prefettus qui ſep- 
tentrioni ſubjacent uſd, ad iſtri fontes, & alas partes uſg, ad Oceannum. Now ac- 
cording unto the belt determinations Olyris was Mizraim, and Saturnus Agy- 
ptius the ſame with Cham ; after whoſe name &gyprt is not only called in Scri- 
|pture the land of Ham, but thus much is alſo teſtified by Plutarch; for in his 
Treatiſe 4e-O/yr:4e, he delivereth that Agypt was called Chamia a Chamo Noe 
filio, that is, from Cham the ſonne of Noah. And if according to the conſent 
of ancient Fathers, Adam was buried in the fame place, where Chriſt was | 
crucified, that is, Mount Calvary, the firſt man ranged farre before the Floud, | 
and laid his bones many miles from that place, where its preſumed he received 
them. And this migration was the greater, if ag the text expreſſeth, he was 
caſt out of the Eaſt-{ide of Paradiſe to till the ground ; and as the Poſition of 
the Cherubins implieth,who were placed at the eaſt end of the garden,to keep 
him from the tree of life. | | 


That the extreme and remote parts of the earth were in this time inhabited, 
isalſo induceable from the like teſtimonies ; for ( omitting the numeration 
l of Joſephus, and the genealogies of tlie ſonnes of Noah ) that Italy was in- 
habited appeareth from the Records of Livie, an Dionyſius CI_ny 
| | MN Mm | tne} 


and at the erecting of the Pyramids in the reign of King Cheops, as Herodotus | 


[ 
[ 


the Gentiles, and Afſſur the ſame with Ninus his ſucceſſour. There is alſo men- ' 
tion of divers Cities, particularly of Ninivy and Reſen expreſſed emphatically | 


That other Countries round about were alſo peopled, appears by the Wars 


tavenal. 
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— the ſtory of &neas, Evander, and Janus, whom Annius of Viterbo, and the 


—  — 


| =>———_— | 


| Chorographers of Italy, do make to be the ſame wich Noah. Thar Sicily was 
' alſo peopled, is made our from the frequent mention thereof in Homer; the 
| Recerds of Diodorus and othgs ; bur eſpecially from a remarkable paſſage 
' touched by Aretius and Ranzartfis Biſhop of Lucerium, bur fully explained by 
; Thomas Fazelli in his accurate hiſtory of Sicily ; that is, from an ancient in-. 
| ſcription in a ſtone art Panormo, expreſſed by him, ia irs proper charaRers, and 
by a Syrian thus tranſlated : Non eft alins Dems prater rmum Denm, non eft alins| 
potens preter enndem Denms, neque eft alins vittor preter enndem quem colimus! 


' of the Punick or Carthaginean tangnage with chat of Phznicia, there is a preg-|- 
| nant and very remarkable teſtimony hereofin Procopins, who in his ſecond 


| was tO be ſeen upon two white Columns in the Phznician language theſe et- 


Deum : Hujms turrs prafettns eft Sapha' filins Eliphar, fily Eſan, fratrs Ja; 
cob, filij Iſaac, filly Abraham ; & turri quidem ipſs nomeneſt Baych, ſed turri ; 
huic proxime nomen eff Pharath. The antiquity of the inhabitation of Spain is! 
alſo confirmable, not only from Beroſus in the plantation of Tuball and a Ci-} 
ty continuing yer in his name, but the ſtory of Gerion, the travels of Her-: 
cules and his pillars ; and eſpecially a paſſagein Strabo, which advancerh un-! - 
to the time of Ninus, thus delivered in his fourth book. The Spaniards (faith | 
he ) affirm that they have had Laws and letters above fix thouſand years. Now 
the Spaniagds or Iberians obſerving(as Xenophon hath delivered) A»nnm qua- 
drimeſtrem, four moneths unts a year, this compute will make up 2000 Solary 
years, which is abour the ſpace of time from Strabo who lived in the daies of 
Auguſtus, unto the reign of Ninus. 

That Mauritania and the coaſt of Africa were peopled very ſoon, is the con- 
jecure of many wiſe men, and that by the Phznicians ; who left their Coun- 
trey upon the invaſion of Canaan by the Iſraelites. For beſide the conformity 


de belto Vandalico, recordeth, that in a Town of Mauritania Tingirana, there 


ſuing words ; Nos Mawurici ſumm qui fugimus a facie Frhoſchue fili; Nunts| 
predators. The fortunate Iſlands or Canaries were not unknown ; for {6 doth 
Scrabo interpret that ſpeech in Homer of Proteus unto Menelaus, 

Sed te qua terre poſtremus terminns extat, 

Ely ſrum in Campum celeſtia numina drcunt. 

The like might we affirm from credible hiſtories both of France and Ger- 
many, and probably alſo out of our own Countrey ; for omitting the fabu- 
lous and Trojan originall delivered by Jeofrey of Monmouth,and the expreſſe 
text of Scripture, that the race of Japhet did people the Iſles of the Gentiles ; 
(in which number this of ours hath been ſpecially accounted ) their originall 
was ſo obſcure in Cxzfars time, that he affirmerh the Inland inhabitants were |- 
Aborigines, that is, ſuch as reported, that they had their beginning in the 
Iſland. That Ireland our neighbour Iſland was not long time withoutInhabi- 
tants, may be made probable by ſundry accounts, although we abate the Tra- 
dition of Bartholanus the Scythian, who arrived there three hundred years 
zfterthe Floud,or the relation of Giraldus,that Czfaria the daughter of Noah 


| 


Bochart Geoz. | 
SAacr, Part,. 


dwelt there before. 

Now ſhould we call iathe learned account of Bochartus, deducing the an- 
cient names of Countries from Phenicians, who by their plantarions, diſco- 
veries, and {ea negotiations, have left unto very many Countries, Phzaician 
denominations ; the enquiry would be much ſhorter. And if Spain in the 
Phenician originall, be but the'region of Conies, Luſicania or Portugall the|- 
countrey of Almonds, if Britanica were at firſt Baratanaca, or the land of 
Tinne, and Ibernia or Ireland, were but Ibernae, or the farcheſt habitation, 
and theſe names impoſed and diſperſed by Phznician Colonies in their ſeverall 


| 


navigations; 
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navigations ; the Antiquity of habitations might be more cleerly advanced. 
| Thus though we have declared how largely the world was inhabited within 
| the ſpace of 1300 years, yet muſt it be conceived more populous then can be 
{ evinced ; for a greater part of the Earth hath ever been peopled; then hath 
| been known or deſcribed by Geographers, as will appear by the diſcoveries 
of all ages; for neither in Herodotus or Thucydides do we ods any mention 
ofRome, nor in Ptolomy of many parts of Europe, Aſia, or Africa. And be- 
cauſe many places we have declared of long plantation, of whoſe populoſity 
notwithſtanding or memorable actions we have no ancient ſtory, if we may 
conjecure of theſe by what we finde related of others, we ſhall not need ma- 
| ny words, nor aſſume the half of 1300 years. And this we might illuſtrate 
from the mighty acts of the Aſſyrians performed nor long after the Floud ; 
recorded by Juſtine and Diodorus, who makes relation of expeditions by 
Armies more numerous then have been ever fince. ' For Ninus King of Aſſy- 
ria brought againſt the Bacrians 700000 foot, 200009 horſe, 10600 Cha- 
riots ; Semiramis his ſucceſſor led againſt the Indians 1300000 foot, 50000 
horſe, 100000 Chariots. and as many upon Camels: And it is ſaid; Stauro- 
bates the Indian King met her with greater forces then ſhe brought againſt 
him , all which was performed within leſſe then four hundred years after the 
Floud. 


Now ifany imagine the unity of their language did hinder their diſperſion 
before the Floud, we confeſſe it ſome hindrance ar firſt, but not much after- |, 
lofity ; which neceffarily requireth tranſmigratzon and emiſſion of Colonies, 
as we reade of Romans, Greeks, Phznicians in fone paſt, and have beheld ex- | 
amples thereof in our daies. We may alſo $bſerve that after the Floud be- 
fore the confuſion of tongues, men began to diſperſe ;. for ir is ſaid, they 
journeyed towards the Eaſt, and the Scripure ir ſelf expreſſerh a neceſſity 
conceived of their diſperſion, for the intent of erecting the Tower is 
ſo delivered in the text, leſt we be ſcattered abroad upon the face of Ta 
earth- | 

Again, Ifany imagine the plantation of the earth more eaſie in regard of | 
Navigation and ſhipping diſcovered ſincethe Floud, whereby the Iſlands and | 
divided parts of the earth are now inhabited ; he muſt conſider that whether 
there were Ilands or no before the Floud, is not yet determined, and is with 
probability denied by very learned Authours. 

Laſtly, If we ſhall fall into apprehenſion that it was leſſe inhabited, be- 
cauſe it is ſaid intheſixt of Geneſis about a 120 years before the Floud, and 
it came tO paſſe that when men began ro multiply upon the face of the 
earth. Beſide that this may be only meant of the race of Cain, ic will not 
import they were not multiplied before, but that rhey were at that time | 
plentifully encreaſed ; for ſo is the ſame word uſed in other parts of Scri- 
pture. Ando isit afterward in the 9 Chapter faid that Noah beganto be 
an husbandman, that is, he was fo, or earneſtly performed the Ads there- 
of: ſoit is ſaid ſaid of our Saviour,that he began to caſt them out that bought 
and fold inthe Temple, that is, he acpally caſt them our, or with alacrity 
effected it. | 
Thus have Il declared my private and probable conceptions in the enquiry 
of this truth ; but the certainty hereof ler the Arichmetick of the laſt day 
determine ; and therefore expe&no further belief then probabiliry and rea- 
ſon induce. Only deſire men would not ſwallow dubioſities for certainties, 
and receive as principles points mainly controvertible ; for we are to adhere 
unto things doubtfull in a dubious and opinative way ; it beingreafonable for 


ward: for though it might reſtrain their diſperſion, it could not their popu | 
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every man to vary his opinion according tothe variance of his reafon, and 
to athrm one day what he denied another ; wherein although at laſt we miſle 
of truth, we die notwithſtanding in harmleſſe and inoffenſive errours ; be- 
cauſe we adhere unto that whereunto the examen of our reaſons, and honeſt 
enquiries induce us, 


— _— — —— — 


| 
Cans. TiIk | | 
| 
| 


Of Bait and Weit. 


He next ſhall be of Eaſt and Weſt; that is, the proprieties and conditi- 
ons aſcribed unto Regions reſpeAively unto thoſe ſituations, which: 


[ hath been the obvious conception of Philoſophers and Geographers, magni-: 
|fying the condition of India, and the Eaſtern Countries, above the ſetting, 


and occidentall Climates ; ſome aſcribing hereto the generation of gold, pre-| 
cious ſtones and ſpices, others the civility and naturall endowments of men; | 
conceiving the bodies of this ſituation to receive a ſpecia}l impreſſion from | 
the firſt ſalutes of the Sunne ; and ſome appropriate influence from his aſcen- | 
dent and orientall radiations. Burt theſe proprieties atiixed unto bodies, up- 
on conſiderations deduced from Eaſt, Weſt, or thoſe obſervable points of the 
ſphere, how ſpecious and plauſible ſoever, will not uponenquiry be juſtified 
from ſuch foundations. | 

For, to ſpeak ſtrialy, there is no Eaſt and Weſt in nature; nor are thoſe 
abſolute and invariable, but reſpefive and mutable points, according unto 
different longitudes, or diſtant parts of habitation ; whereby they ſuffer ma- 
ny and conſiderable variations. For firſt, unto ſome, the fame part will bej 
Eaſt or Weſt in reſpe& of one another ; that is, unto ſuch as inhabit the ſame! 
parellel, or differently dwell from Eaſt ro Weſt. Thus as unto Spain, Italy 
lyeth Eaſt, unto Italy Greece, unto Greece Perſia,and unto Perſia China, fo 
again unto the Countrey of China, Perſia lyeth Weſt, unto Perſia Greece, un- 
to Greece Italy, and unto Italy Spain. So that the ſame. Countrey is tome- 
times Eaſt and ſometimes Welt ; and Perſia though Eaſt unto Greece, yer is it 
Weſt unto China. 
Unto other habitations the ſame point will be both Eaſt and Weſt; 
as unto thoſe that are Antipodes or ſeated in points of the Globe diametrical- 
ly oppoſed. So the Americans are Antipodall unto the Indians, and ſome 
part of India is both Eaſt and Weſt unto America, according as it ſhall be 
regarded from one ſide or the other, to the right or to the left ; and fet- 
ting out from any middle point, either by Eaſt or Welt, rhe diſtance unto 
the place intended is equal], and inthe ſame ſpace of time int nature alfo per- 
formable. 
Toathird that have the Poles for their vertex, or dwell in the poſition of 


a parallel ſphere, there will be neither Eaſt nor Weſt, ar leaſt the greareſt 
part of the year. For if (as the name Orientall implyeth ) they ſhall account 
that part to be Eaſt whereever the Sunne ariſeth, or that Weſt where the Sun 
is occidentall or ſetteth, almoſt halfthe year they have neither the one nor 
the other. For, half the year it is below their Horizon, and the other half 
it is continually above it, and circling round abour them interſeReth not 
the Horizon, nor leaveth any part for this compute. And if ( which will 


ſeem very reaſonable ) that part ſhould be termed the Eaſtern point, where 
the Sunne at the Aquinox, and but once in the year arifeth, yet will 


| this | 


"_ 
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' this alſo diſturb rhe Cardinall accounts, nor will it with propriety admit | 


' that appellation. For that ſurely cannot be accounted Eaſt which hath the 


ifunto ſuch as live under the pole, that be only North which is above them, 
that muſt be Southerly which is below them ; which is all the other por- 
tion of the Globe beſide thar part poſſeſſed by them. And thus theſe points 
of Eaſt and Weſt being not abſolute in any, reſpective in. ſome, and not 
at all relating unto others ; we cannot hereon eſtabliſh ſo generall conſi- 
derations, nor reaſonably ere& ſuch immutable aſſertions, upon ſo unſtable 
foundations. 


South on both {idees ; which notwithſtanding this poſition muſt have; for | 


Now the ground that begat or promoted this conceit, was firſt a miſtake 
inthe apprehenſion of Eaſt and Weſt, conſidering thereofas of the North and 
South, and computing by theſe as invariably as by the other ; bur herein, 
upon ſecond thoughts there is a great diſparity. For the North and Southern 
pole, are the invariable termes of that Axis whereon the heavEns doe move ; 
and are therefore incommunicable and fixed points, whereof the one is 
not apprehenfible in the other. But with the Eaſt and Weſt it fs quite other- 
|wiſe ;. for the revolution of the 'Orbes being made upon the poles of 
North and South, all other points about the Axis are mutable ; and where- 
ſoever therein the Eaſt point be derermined ; by ſucceſſion of parts in one 
revolution every point becometh Eaſt. And fo if where the Sunne ariferh, 
that part be termed Eaſt, every habitation differing in longitude, will have 
this point alfo different, in as much as the Sunne Receſfively ariſeth unto e- 
vety one. 

The ſecond ground, although ir depend upon the former, approacheth 
nearer the effet; and that is the ethcacie of the Sunne, ſet out and di- 
vided according to priority of aſſent, whereby his influence is conceived 
more favourable unto one Countrey then another, and to felicitate In- 
dia more then any after. But hereby we cannot avoid abſurdities and fach 
as inferre effects controulable by our ſenſes: For firſt, by the ſame reaſon 
that we attirm the Indian richer then the American, the American will alfo 
be more plentifull then the Indian, and England or Spain more fruitfull 
then Hiſpaniola or golden Caſtile; in as much as the Sunne ariſeth unto 
the one ſooner then the other, and ſo accountably unto any Nation ſub-| 
jected unto the ſame parallell,or with a conſiderable diverſity of longitnde from 
each other. | 

Secondly, Anunſufferable abſurdity will enſue ; for thereby a Country may 
be more fruicfull then it felf ; For India 1s more fertile then Spain, becauſe 
more Eaſt, and that the Sunne ariſeth firſt unto it; Spain likewiſe by the ſame 
reaſon more fruitfull then America, and America then India ; ſo that Spain 
'islefſe fruitfull then char Country, which a leſle fertile Country then ir ſelf, 


: excellerh. 


| Laſtly, If we conceive the Sunne hath any advantage by priority of aſcent, 
, or makes thereby one Country more happy then another, we introduce in- 
juſtifable determinations, and impoſe a naturall partiality on that luminary ; 
which being equidiſtant from the earth, and equally removed in the Eaſt as 
in the Weſt, his power and efficacy in both places muſt be equall ; as Boetius 
hath raken notice in his firſt de Gemmzrs, and Scaliger hath graphically decla- 
ired in his Exercitations, Some have therefore forſaken this refuge of the 
' Sunne, and to ſilve the effe& have recurred unto the influence of theſtarres, 
makings their aQivities Nationall, and appropriating their powers unto parti- 
cular regions. So Cardan conceiveth the taile of Urſa major peculiarly reſpe- 
Reth Europe; whereas indeed once in 24 hours it alſo abſolveth its courſe 
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dent, 


/{draughtof all things, yer doe their determinations belong unto particular 


| before, in ſome poſitions there is no Eaſterne point from whence to | 


i ſix houſes are continually depreſſed, and ſix never elevated ; and the Pla- 
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over Aſia and America. And therefore it will not be eafie to apprehend thoſe 
ſtars peculiarly glance on us,” who muſt of neceſlity carry a common eye and 
regard unto all Countries, unto whom their revolution and verticity is alſo 
common. | | 

The effeds therefore or different-productions in ſeverall Countries, which 
we impute unto the ation of the Sunne, muſt ſurely have nearer and more | 
immediate cauſes then that Luminary ; and theſe if we place in the propriety | 
of clime, or condition of ſoile wherein they are produced, we ſhall more rea- 
ſonably proceed, then they who aſcribe them unto the activity of the Sunne ; 
whoſe revolution being regular, it hath no power nor etficacte peculiar from 
its orientality, bur equally diſperſeth his beams unto all which equally and in 
the ſame reſtriction receive his luſtre. And beingan univerſall and indefinite 
agent, the effeAsor productions we behold, receive not their circle from his 
cauſality, bur are determined by the principles of the place or qualities of that 
jon which aUmits them. And this.is evident nor only in gemmes, minerals, 
and mettals, but obſervable in plants and animals ; whereof ſome are com- 
mon unto many Countries, ſome peculiar unto one, ſome not communicable 
'unto another. For the hand of God thar firſt created the earth, hath wich 
variety diſpoſed the principles of all things ; wiſely contrivins them in theic 
proper ſeminaries, and where they beſt maintain the intention of their ſpecies ; 
| whereof if they have not a concurrence, and be not lodged ina convenient 
,matrix, they are not excited by the efficacie of the Sunne or failing in 
{particular cauſes receive a relief or ſutfhicient promotion from the univer- 
fall. For although ſuperiour powers cooperate with inferiour activities, and 
may (as ſome conceive) carry a ſtroak in the plaſtick and formative 


agents, and are defined from their proper principles. Thus the Sunne which 
with us is fruitfull in the generation of Frogs, Toads an Serpents, to this effet 
proves imporent in our neighbour Iſland ; wherein as in all other carrying a 
common aſpeR, it concurreth but unto prediſpoſed effeAs ; and only ſuſcitares 
choſe forms, whoſe determinations are ſeminall, and proceed from the Idea of 
themſelves. | 

| Now whereas there be many obſervations concerning Eaſt, and divers con- 
; fiderations of Art which ſeem to extoll the quality of char poinr, if rightly 
underſtood they doe not really promote ir. That the Aftrologer takes ac- 
count of nativities from the Aſcendent, that is, the firſt houſe of the. hea- 
'vens, whoſe beginning is toward the Eaſt, ir dorh not advantage the conceit. 
For, he eſtabliſherh not his Judgement upon the oriencaliry thereof, bur 
; confidereth therein his firſt aſcent above the Horizon; at which time its eth- 
cacy becomes obſervable, and is conceived to have the ſignification of life, 
and to reſpe& the condition of all things, which at the ſame time arife 
from their cauſes, and aſcend to their Horizon with ir. Now this aſcen- 
ſfion indeed falls out reſpeRtively in the Eaſt; but as we have delivered 


compute theſe aſcenſions. So is it in a parallel ſpheare : for unto them 


| nets themſelves, whoſe revolutions are of more ſpeed, and influences of 
higher conſideration, muſt finde in that place a very imperfe&t regard ; 
for half 'their period they abſolve above, and half beneath the Horizon. 
; And ſo forſix years, no man can have the happinefſe to be born under Ju- 
piter ; and for fifteen rogether all muſt eſcape the aſcendent dominion of 
Saturne. 

Thar Ariſtotle in his Politicks, commends the ficuation of a City which 
IS; 
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' is open towards the Eaſt, and admirreth the raies of the filing Suane, there- 
by is implied no more particular etticacy then in the Weſt ; Bur that ſite is 
' commended, in regard the damps and vaporous exhalations ingendered in 
the abſence ofche Sunne, are by his returning raies the ſooner diſpþelled ; and 
| men thereby more early enjoy aclear and healthy habitation. Upon the like 
' conſiderations it is, that Aſfarcrns Varrodere Ruſtica, commendeth the fame 
\fruation, and expoſeth his fatme unto the equinoxiall aſcent of the Sunne. 
That Palladius adviſech the front of his edifice ſhould fo reſpe@rhe South, 
chatin the firſt angle ic receive the riſing rates of rhe winter Sunne, and de- 


are not without the example of their forefathers, and the encouragemenit of 


clinea lircle from the winter ſetting thereof. And concordant hefreunts is 
cheinftruction of Columella in his Chapter De poſcrrone vie ; which he con- 
triveth into Summer and Winter habirations; ordering that the Winter lodge- 
ings regard the Winter aſcent of che Sunne, that 1s, South-eaſt ; and the 
rooms of repaſt at ſupper, the Xquinoxiall ſetting thereof, that is, the Weſt 
that the Summer lodgings regard che Aquinoxiall Meridian ; but the rooms 
of cznation in the Summer, he obverts unto the Winter aſcent, that is, South- 
Eaſt; and the Balnearies or bathing places, that they may remain under the 
Sunne untill evening, he expoſeth unco the Summer ſetting, that is, North- 


Welt; inall which, although the Cardinall points be introduced, yet is the 
conſideration Solary, and only determined unto the aſpe or vilible reception 
of the Sunne. 

Mahomerans and Jews in theſe and our neighbour parts are obſerved to uſe 
ſome geſtures rowards the Eaſt, as at their benediction, and the killing of 
their meat. And though many ignorant ſpeRarors, and nor a few of the 
actors cgnceive ſome Magick or myſtery cherein, yer is the Ceremony only 
Topicall, and ina memoriall relation unto a place they honour. So the Jews 
doe carry a reſpec and caſt aneye upon Jeruſalem ; for which practice they 


their wiſe King ;. For fo it is faid that Daniel went into his honſe, and his 
windows being opened towards Jeruſalem, he kneeled- upon his knees three 
times a day, and praied. So 1s it expreſſed inthe praier of Solomon, What 
praier or ſupplication ſoever be made by any man, which ſhall ſpread forth 
his hands towards this houſe, if thy people go out to battell, and ſhall pray 
unto the Lord rowards the City which thou haſt choſen, and toward the 
houſe which I have choſento build forrhy Name, then hear thou in heaven 
their praier, and their ſupplication, and maintain their cauſe. Now the ob- | 
ſervation hereof, unco the Jews thar are diſperſed Weſtward, and ſuch as 


of Solomon are appliable unto all quarters of heaven; and by the Jews of 
the Eaſt and South muſt be regarded in a contrary poſition. So Daniel in 
Babylon looking coward Jeruſalem had his face roward the Welt; So the 
Jews in their own Land looked upon it from all quarters. For the Tribe of 
Judah beheld. it ro che North ; Manaſſes, Zabulon, and Napthaliunto the 


| cloud riſe our of the Weſt, you fay there cometh a ſhowre, and ſd it is; 
| the obſervation was reſpective unto Judea ; nor is this « reaſonable illation 


' not be transferred unto India or China, which have a vaſt Sea _ and 
, in 


| South ; Reuben and Gad unto the Weſt, only the Tribe of Dan regarded ir | 


direQly or to the due Eaſt. So when it is ſaid, Luke 12. when you ſee a 


in all orher Nations whatſoever ; For the Sea lay Weſt unco that Countrey, | 
and che windes brought rain from that quarter ;z But this conſideration can- 


a vaſter Continent toward the Weſt. So likewiſe when it is faid by Jo 
the vulgar Tranſlation, Gold comethout of rhe North; is this a reaſonable 
inducement unto us and many other Countries, from ſome particular mines 


moſt converſe with us, directeth rheir regard unto the Eaſt; But the words | 
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|ſeptentrionall unto *his ſituation; to ſearch after that merall in cold and | © 


| parte Oricatem verſus, vexillum eſto caſtrorum 


| camped in the Rear: And if (as ſome conceive) the whole Camp could nor: 


' Babell; from thence they were diſperſedand ſucceſſivelyenlarged, and Learn- 


— 
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Northern regions, which we molt plentifully diſcover in hot and Southern |. 
habitations ? | ; EO pg | 
For the Mahometans, as they partake with all Religionsin ſomething, {| 
they imitate the. Jew in this. For in their obſerved geſtures, they hold a re-| ,' 
gard unto. Mecha and Medina Talnabi, two Cities in Arabia felix ; where 
their Prophet was bern and buried ; whither they perform their pilgrimages , 
and from whence they expect he ſhould return again. And therefore they | 
direct their faces unto theſe parts, which unto the Mahomerans of Barbary | 
and &gyprlye Eaſt, and are in ſome point thereof, unto nany other parts of ! 
Turkey. Wherein notwithſtanding there is no Orientall reſpect ; for with the 
ſame devotion on the other ſide they _— theſe parts roward the Weſt; and 
ſo with variety wherefoever they are ſeated, conforming unto the ground of | 
their conception. | + 
Fourthly, Whereas in the ordering of the Camp of Iſrael, the Eaſt quarter 
is appointed unto the nobleſt Tribe, that is the Tribe of Judah, according 
tothe command of God, Numb.2. In the Eaſt-ſide toward the riſing of the 
Sunne, ſhall che Standard of the Tribe of Judah pitch ; it doth nor peculiarly 
exto!l that point. . For herein the Eaſt isnot ro be taken ſtritly, bur as it ſig- 
nifieth or implieth the formoſt place; for Judah had the Van, and many 
Countries through which they paſſed were ſeated Eaſterly unto them. Thus 
much is implied by the Origiuall, and expreſſed by Tranſlations which ſtri- 
ly conform thereto : So Tremellius and Junius, Caſtra habentiam ab anteriore 
7ude ; ſo hath R. Solomon 
Jarchf expounded it, the foremoſt or before, is the Eaſt quarter, ,and the | 
Welt is called behinde. And upon this Interpretation may all be falved that | 
is alleageable againſt it. For if the tribe of Judah were to pitch before the | 
Tabernacle at the Eaſt, and yet to march firſt, as is commanded, Numb. 1c. | 
there muſt enſue a diſorder inthe Camp, nor could they conveniently ob- | 
ſerve the execution thereof: For when they ſet out from Mount Sinah where 
the Command was delivered, they made Northward unto Rithmah ; from. 
Riſſah unto Eziongaber about fourteen ſtations they marched ' South : 
From Almon Diblathaim through the mountains of Yabarim and plains of 
Moab towards Jordan the face of their march was Weſt : So thar if-Ju- 
dah were ſtrictly to pitch in the Eaſt of the Tabernacle, every night he en- 
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be leſſe then twelve miles long, it had been prepoſterous for him to have 
marched foremoſt ;- or ſet out firſt, who was moſt remote from the place to be 
approached. 

Fiftly, - That Learning, Civility and Arts, had their beginning in the Eaſt, 
it is not imputable either tothe ation of the Sunne, or its Orientality, but 
the firſt plantation of Man in thoſe parts; which unto Europe doe carry the 
reſpect of Eaſt. For on the mountains of Ararat, that is part of the hill Tau- 
rus, between the Eaſt-Indies and Scythia, as S* W:Ralegh accounts it, the 
Ark of Noah reſted; from the Eaſt they travelled that built the Tower of 


ing, good Arts and all Ciyility communicated. The progreſſion whereof was 
; very ſenſible ; and if we conſider the diſtance of time between the confuſion 
of Babell, and the Civility of many parts now eminent therein, it travelled 
late and ſlowly into our quarters. For notwithſtanding the learning of Bardes 
and Druides of elder times, he that ſhall, peruſe that work of Tacitus de mc- 
| ribus Germangrum, may ealily diſcern how little Civility two thouſand years 
os wrought upon that Nation; the like he may obſerve arpaane Fry | 
elves, | 
: ions | 


fl 
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+ Lfolves,: from theſamne Author in the life of Agricola, and more direQly from 
= %crabo ; whoto the diſhonour of our Predeceſſours, ' and the difparagement 
* "of thoſe rharglory in che Antiquity of their Anceſtors, affirmeth, the Bricans 
|  ayere foftmple, that though chey abounded in Milk; they had not the Artifice 


. 


"oft 


J*=TLaſtly, That the'Globe it ſelf is by c—_— hers divided into Eaſt and 

| Weſt, accounting from the firſt Meridian, it doth nor eſtabliſh this conceit; 
- .-For that diviſion-1s not naturally founded, bur artificially fet down, and by 
 [agreement; af the apteſt terms 'to define or commenſurate the longitude of 
| {places:::Flus the ancient Coſmographers doe place the diviſion of the Eaſt 
7 {andWeſtern Hemiſphere, thatis the firſt term of longitude in the Cariary or 
fortunate. Iflands ; conceiving theſe parts the extreameſt habitations Weſt- 
ward: But the Moderns have altered that term, and tranſlated itunto the 
Azores or Iſlands of S* Michael; and that upon a plauſible conceit of the | 
| ſmall or inſenſible variation of the compaſle in thoſe parts ; wherein never- 
theleſſe, and though upon ſecond invention, they proceed upona common 
{and no appropriate foundation; for even in that Meridian farther North or 
South the compaſle obſervably varieth ; and there are alſo other places where- 
in it varieth not, as Alphonſo and Rodoriges de Lago will have it about Caps 
de las Agull.us in Aﬀrica ; as Maurolycus athrmeth in the ſhore of onda 
in Europe ; and as Gilbertus averreth, inthe middeſt of great regions, in moſt 
parts of the earth. 


——_— 


C HAP., VIIL 
of the River Nils, y 


H Ereof uncontroulably and under generall conſent many opinions are'paſ- 

 Afant; which notwithſtanding upon due examination, doe admit of doubt 

or reſtriction. It is generally eſteemed, and by moſt unto our daies received, | 
[that the River of Nilus hath ſeven oftiaries ; thatis, by ſeven Chanels dif- | 
burdeneth it ſelf into the Sea. Wherein notwithſtanding, beſide that we finde 
no concurrent determination of ages paſt, and a poſitive and undeniable refute | 
of theſe preſent ; the affirmative is mutable, and muſt not be received without 
all limication. 

For ſome, from whom we receive the greateſt illuſtrations of Antiquity, 
have made no mention hereof: So Homer hath given no number of its Chan- 
els, nor ſo much as the name thereof in uſe with all Hiſtorians. Eratoſthe- 
nes in his deſcription of Agypt hath likewiſe paſſed them over. Ariſtotle is 
ſo indiſtin& in their names and numbers, thart inthe firſt of Meteors, he plain- 


inthe world) was a meer | —_ ground ; and that, by the ſerling of mud 
and limous matter brought down by the River Nilus, that which was at firſt 
a continued Sea, was raiſed at laſt into a firm and habitable Countrey. The 
like opinion he held of Mzotis PaJus, that by the flouds of Tanais and earth 
brought down thereby, it grew obſervably ſhallower in his daies, and would in 
proceſle of time become a firm land. And though his conjeQure be not as yet 
fulfilled, yet is the like obſervable inthe River Gihon, a branch of Euphrates 
and River of Paradiſe ; which having in former _— diſcharged it ſelf into the | 
Perſian Sea,doth at preſent fall ſhort, being loſt in the lakes of Chaldea,and hath 

left between the Sea,a large andconſiderable part _ dry land. Fa 

n 
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ly affirmeth the Region of Xgypt (which we eſteem the ancienteſt Nation | How Zgype fi 
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| Qthers expreſly treating hereof have diverſly delivered themſelves ; Herq- 
dotusin bis Euterpe makes mention of ſeven ; but careleſly of two thereof, 


rall currents, but made by Art for ſome occafionalt convenience. Strabo in' 
his Geography naming but two, Peluſracam and Caropicum, plainly atfirm-| 
eth there were many mote then ſeven ;. Inter hee alia quing,, &c. There are 
( faith he ) many remarkable towns within the currents of Nile, eſpecially 
fuch which have given the names unto the oſtiaries thereof; nor unto all, for 
they are eleven, and four beſides, but unto ſeven and moſt conſiderable , 
that is, Canopicurm, Bulbitinum, Selenneticum, Sebenneticum, Pharniticam, 
Aevdeſizm, T aniticum and Peluſium ; wherein tomake up the number, one 
of the artificicall chanels of Herodotus is accounted. Ptolomy an Xgyptian, 
and born at the Peluſian mouth of Nile, in his Geography maketh nine ; and 
in the third Map of Africa, hath unto their mouths prefixed their feverall 
names; Heracleoticum, Bolbitinum, Sebenneticum, Pineptum, Diolcos, Park- 
meticum, Mendeſium,F aniticam, Peleuſiacum ; wherein notwithſtanding there 
[are no lefle then three different names from thoſe delivered by Pliny. All 
which conſidered, we may eafily diſcern that Authors accord not either in name 
or number ; and muſt needs confirm the Judgement of Maginus, de Ofti6rum 
Nil numero & nomivibus, valde antiqus ſcriptores diſcordant. 

Modern Geographersand travellers do much abate of this number ; for as 
| Maginus and others obſerve, there are now but three or four mouths there- 
| of ; as Gulielmus Tyrius _ ago, and Bellonius ſinee, both- ocular enqui- 

rers, with others have atteſted. For below Cairo, the River divides it ſelf 
into four branches, whereof two make the chief and navigable ſtreams, the 
one running to Peluſium of the Ancients, and now Damiata; the other 
unto Canopinm and now Reſcetta; the other two, ſaith M* Sanay:, doe | 
runne between theſe ; but poor in water. Of thoſe ſeven mentioned | 
by Herodotus, and thoſe nine by Ptolomy, theſe are all I could either ſee or 
hear of. Which much confirmerh the reſtimony of the Biſhop of Tyre, a 
diligent and ocular enquirer ; who in his holy war doth thus deliver him-| 
ſelf. We wonder much at the Ancients, who aftigned feven mouths unto 
Njlus : which we can ng. otherwiſe {alve, then that by proceſſe of time, the. 
face of places is altered, and the river hath loft its channels ; or that our fore- 
fathers did never obtain a true account thereof. WW 

And therefore when it is ſaid in holy Scripture, The Lord ſhall utterly de- 
ſtroy the tongue of the Agyptian Sea, and with his mighty winde he fhall | 
ſhake his hand over the river, and ſhall fmite it in the ſeven Rreams, and 
make men go over dry-ſhod. If this expreſſion concerneth the river Nilus, 
i muſt only reſpec the ſeven principall ſtreams ; but the place is very ob-' 
ſcure, and whether thereby be not meant the river Euphrates, is not with-/ 
out good controverſie, as is colledible from the fubſequenc words ; And. 
there ſhall be an high way for the remnant of his people, that ſhall be lefr 
from Aſſyria, from the bare name River, emphatically fignifying Euphrates, 
and thereby the diviſion of the Aſſyrian Empire into many fractions, which 
might facilizate their return : as Grotius hath obſerved ; and is more plainly 
made out, if the Apocrypha of Eſdras, and that ofthe Apocalyps have any 
relation hereto. | 

Laſtly, Whatever was or is their number, the contrivers of Cards and 
Maps, afford us no aſſurance or conſtant deſcription therein. For whereas 
Peolomy hath fe forth nine, Hondius in his Map of Africa, makes but eight, 
and in thatof Europe ten. Ortelius in his Thearrum Botanicum, inthe Map 
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that is, Bolbirin;m, and Bucolicum ; for theſe, faith he, were not the naty-: . 


(of the Turkiſh Empire, ſetteth downeight, in that of Egypt eleven ; and Ma- 


Sinus 


| 


_ 


| ſeem greater then they are, and are uſually received with amplifications a- 


. | Superlatives are difficult ; whereof there being,but one in every kinde, their 
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we enquire farther, we ſhall finde the ſame diverſity and diſcord in divers 
others. | | 

And thus may.we perceive that this account.was differently related by the 
Ancients, that it is undeniably rejected by the Moderns, and muſt be warily 
received by any. For if we receive them all into account, they were more 
then ſeyen, if only the naturall ſluces, they were fewer; and however we re- 
ceive them, there is no agreeable and conſtant deſcription thereof. And there- 
fore how reaſonable it is ro draw continnall and durable deduRions from alte- 
rable and uncertain foundations, let them conſider who make the gates of 
Thebes, and the mouths of this River a conſtant and continued periphraſis for 
this number; and in their Poeticall expreſſions do give the River that Epithite 
unto this day. | 

The ſame River is alſo accounted the greatelt of the earth, called therefore 
Fluviorum pater, and totires Orbis maximus,by Ortelius ; with the verity here- 
of I confeſle I could be well contented, nor do I wiſh the ruine of this aſlerti- 
on, nevertheleſſe if this be true, many Maps muſt be correced, or the relations 
of divers good Authours renounced. | 

For firſt, In the deliniations of many Maps of Africa,the River Niger exceed- 
eth it about ten degrees in length, that is, no leſſe then ſix hundred miles. 
For, ariſing beyond the X&quator it maketh Northward almoſt 15 degrees, 
and deflecting after Weſtward, without meanders, continueth a ſtrait'courſe 
about 40 degrees ; and with many great currents disburdeneth it ſelf into the 
Occidentall Ocean. Again, if we credit the deſcriptions of good Authours, 


ginus in his Map of that Countrey hath obſerved the ſame number. And if 


| 


other Rivers excell it in length or breadth, or both. 'Arrianus in his hiſtory 


of Alexander, aſligneth the firft place unto the River Ganges ; which truly 
according unto later relations, if not in length, yet in breadth and depth may 
be granted to excell it: For the magnitude of Nilus sonſifteth inthe dimenſi- 
on of Longitude, and isinconſiderable in the other; what ſtream it main- 
taineth beyond Syene or Aſna, and ſo forward unto its originall, relations 
are very imperfe& ; but below theſe places and farther removed from the 
head, the current is but narrow ; and we reade in the hiſtory of the Turks, 
the Tartar horſemen of Selimus, ſwam over the Nile from Cairo, to meet 


the forces of Tonombeius. Baptiſta Scortia expreſly treating hereof, prefer- 
reth the River of Plate in America ; for that as Maffeus hath delivered, fal- | 
lethinto the Ocean inthe laticude of fourty Leagues ; and with that ſource 
and plenty that men ar Sea do taſte freſh water, before they approach ſo near 


the greateſt inthe world, that is the River Oreglianain the ſame continent ; 
which as Maginus delivereth, hath been navigated 6000 miles ; and opens 
in a Chanell of ninety leagues broad ; fo that, as Acoſta an ocular wit- 
neſſe recordeth, they that fail in the middle, can make no land of either 
fide. | RE 
Now the ground of this aſſertion was ſurely the magnifying eſteem of the 
Ancients, ariſing from the indiſcovery of its head. For as things unknown 


as to diſcover the land. So is it exceeded by that which by Cardan is termed | 


— _— 


bove their nature; So might it alſo be with this River, whoſe head being 
unknown and drawnto a proverbiall obſcurity, the opinion thereof became 
without bounds; and men muſt needs conceit a large extent of that to 
which the diſcovery of no man had ſetaperiod. And this an uſuall way to 
give the ſuperlative unto things of eminency in any kinde; and when a thin 
1s very great, preſently to define it” to be the greateſt of all. Whereas inde 
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determinations are dangerous, and muſt not be made without great circum-| 
ſpection. So the City of Rome is magnified by the Latines to be the greateſt 
of the earth ; but time and Geography inform us, that Cairo is bigger, and 
Quinſay in China farre exceedeth both. So is Olympus extolled by the Greeks, 
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as an hill attaining unto heaven; but the enlarged Geography of after times, 
makes ſlight account hereof, when they diſcourſe of Andes in Peru, or Tene- | 
riffa in the Canaries. So have all ages conceived, and moſt are ſtill ready to | 
ſwear, the Wren is the leaſt of birds; yet the diſcoveries of America, and! 
even of our own Plantations have ſhewed us one farre leſſe ; that is, the Hum-! 
bird, not much exceeding a Beetle. And truly, for the leaſt and greateſt, the 
higheſt and the loweſt of every kinde, as it is very difficult to define them in 
viſible things ; ſo is it to underſtand in things inviſible. Thus is it no eaſie le. | 
ſon to comprehend the firſt matter, and the affections of that which is next" 
neighbour unto nothing ;-and impoſſibletruly rocomprehend God, who in-, 
deed is all things. And ſo things asthey ariſe unto perfetion, and approach | 
unto God, or deſcend to imperfeqion,and draw neerer unto nothing, fall both | 
imperfectly into our apprehenſions ; the one being too weak for our conce- 
ption, our conception t00 weak for the other. 

Thirdly, Divers conceptions there are concerning its increment or inunda- 
tion. The firſt unwarily opirtions, that this encreaſe or annuall overflowing is 
proper unto Nile, and not agreeable unto any other River ; which notwith- 
ſtanding is common unto many currents of Africa. For about the ſame time 


mountains of the Moon, as Suama, and Spirito Santo. 'And not'only theſe in 
Africa, but ſome alſo in Europe and Aſia ; for fo it is reported of Menan in 
| India, and ſodoth Botero report of Duina in Livonia ; and the fame is alſo ob- ! 
nr Ht in the River Jordan in Judea ; for ſo is it delivered Joſhua 2. that 
Jordan overfloweth all his banks in the time of harveſt. | 
The effet indeed is wonderfull in all, and the cauſes ſurely beſt reſolyable 
| from obſervations made in the Countries themſelves, the parts through which 
they paſſe, or whence they take their originall. That of Nilus hath been at- 
tempted by many, and by fome to that deſpair of reſolution, that they have 
only referred it nnto the providence of God, and the ſecrer manuduction of 
all things unto their ends. Burt divers have attained the truth, and the cauſe 
alledged by Diodorus, Seneca, Strabo and others, is allowable ; that the in- 
undation of Nilus in Xgypt proceeded from the rains in Xrhiopia, and the 
mighty ſource of waters falling towards the fountains thereof. For this in- 
undation unto the Agyptians happeneth when it is winter unto the Xthiopi- 
ans; which habitations, although they have no cold winter ( the Sunne be- 
ing no farther removed from them in- Cancer, then unto us in Taurus) yet 
is the fervour of the ayre ſo well remitted, as it admits a ſufficient generation 
of yapours, and plenty of ſhowres enſuing thereupon. This theory of the 
Ancients is ſince confirmed by experience of the Moderns ; by Franciſcus Al- 
varez who lived long in thoſe parts,and left a deſcription of Ethiopia ; atfirm- 
ing. that from the middle of June unto September, there fell in his time conti- 
nuall rains. As alſo Antonius Ferdinandus, who in an Epiſtle written from 
thence, and noted by Codignus, affirmeth, thatduring the winter, in thoſe 
Countries there paſſed no day without rain. 


! 


the River Niger, and Zaire do overflow ; and fo do the Rivers beyond the | 


Now this is alſo uſuall co tranſlate a remarkable quality into a propriety, 


and where we admire aneffe&t in one, to opinion there is not the like in any 
other. With theſe conceits do common apprehenfions entertain the antidotall 
and wondrous condition of Ireland ; conceiving only in that Land an immu- 
nity from venemous creatures ; but unto him that ſhall further enquire, 


ſame 


the | 


' | fixed and conſtant effeRt, and ſuch are the cauſes of this inundation ; which 


| theſe opinions do the eyes of neighbour ſpeRators behold Etna, the flaming 
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ame will be affirmed of Creta, memorable in ancient ſtories, even unto fabu- | 


| Jous cauſes, and benediQtion from the birth of Jupiter » The ſame is alſo found 
in Ebuſus or Eviſa, an Iſland near Majorca upon the coaſt of Spain: With 


mountain in Sicilia ; but Navigatots tell us there is a burning mountain in 


Wand ; a more remarkable one in Teneriffa of the Canaries, and many vut- | 


unto Nile, and the opinion fo poſſeſſed Alexander, that when he had diſco- 
vered ſome in Ganges, he fell upon conceit he had found the head of Nilus 
but later diſcoveries affirm they are not only in Aſia and Africa, but very fre- 
quent in ſome Rivers of Amertca.. 

Another opinion confineth itsinundation, and poſitively affirmeth, it con- | 
ſtantly encreaſeth che ſeventeenth day of June ; wherein perhaps a larger 
form of ſpeech were ſafer, then that which punqually prefixeth a conſtane | 
day thereto. For this expreilion is different from that of the Ancients; as He- 
rodortus, Diodorus, Seneca,c+c. delivering only that it happeneth about the 
entrance of rhe Sunne into Cancer ; wherein they warily deliver themſelves, 
and reſerve a reaſonable latitude. So when Hippocrates faith, Sub Cane & 
ante Canem difficiles ſunt purgationes ; there is a latitude of daies compriſed 
therein ; for under the Dog-Starre he containeth not only the day of its af- 
cent, but many following, and ſome ten daies preceding. So Ariſtotle deli- 
versthe affections of animals, with the wary termes of Circa,& magna ex par- 
te : and when Theodorustranſlateth that part ofhis, Coeunt Thenni G+ Scom- 
bri menſe Februario poſt Idus, parinnt Junis ante Nonas : *Scaliger for ante No- 
n45,renders it 7:41 initio; becauſe that expoſition affordeth the latitude of 
divers dates: Forathrming it happeneth before the Nones ; ke alloweth but 
one day,that is the Calends; for in the Roman account, the ſecond day is the 
fourth of the Nones of June. 

Again, Were the day definitive it had prevented the deluſion of the devil, 
nor could he have gained applauſe by its prediQtien ; who notwithſtanding (as 
Athanaſius in the life of Anthony relateth) to magnifie his knowledge in 
things to come, when he perceived the rains to fall in Ethiopia, wana pre- 
ſage unto the Aigyprians the day of its inundation. And this would alſo make | 
uſeleſſe that natura!l experiment obferved inearth or ſand about the River ; 
by the weight whereof (as good Authors report ) they have unto this day a 
knowledge of its encreaſe. 

Laſtly, It is not reaſonable from variable and unſtable cauſes, to derive a 


cannot indeed be regular, and therefore their effets not prognoſticable like 
Eclipſes, for depending upon the clouds and deſcent of ſhowres in Ethiopia, 
which have their generation from vaporous exhalations, they muſt ſubmit 
their exiſtence unto contingencies, and endure anticipation and receſſion from 
the moveable condition of their cauſes. And therefore ſome years there hath 
been no encreaſe at all, as Seneca and divers relate of the eleventh year of 
Cleopatra ; nor nine years together, as is teſtified by Caliſthenes. Some years 
it hath alſo retarded, and came farre later then uſually it wasexpeRed, as ac- 
cording to Sozomen and Nicephorus it happened inthe daies of Theodoſius; 
whereat the people were ready to mutiny, becauſe they might not ſacrifice un- 
to the River,according to the cuſtome of their predeceſſors. 

Now this is alſo an uſuall way pf miſtake, and many are deceived who too 
ſtrialy conſtrue the temporall conſiderations of things. Thus books will tell 
us, and we are made to beleeve that the fourteenth year males are ſeminificall 


eano's or fiery hils elſewhere. Thus Crocodiles were thought to be peculiar | 


and ptbeſcent ; but hethat ſhall enquire into the generality,willrather adhere 
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unto the cautelous aſſertion of Ariſtotle, that is,þ:5 ſeprem annis exatis, and 
then but agna ex parte. That Whelps are blinde nine daies, and then begin 
to ſee, is generally beleeved ; but as we have elſewhere declared, it is exceed- 
ing rare, nor doe their eye-lids uſually open untill the twelfth, and ſome- 
times not before the fourteenth day. And to ſpeak ſtrictly an hazardable de- ! 
termination it is unto fluquating and indifferent effefs, to athx a poſitive type 
or period. For in effects of farre more regular cauſalities difficulties doe often 
ariſe; andevenin time it ſelf which meaſureth all things, we ule allowance 
in its commenſuration. Thus while we conceive we have the account of a 
year in 365 daies, exa& enquirers and computiſts will tell us, that we eſcape 
6hours, thatis a quarter of a day. And ſo ina day which every one ac- 
counts 24 houres, or one revolution of the Sunne; in ſtri& account we 
muſt allow the addition of ſuch a part as the Sunne doth make in his proper 
motion, from Weſt to Eaſt, whereby in one day he defcribeth not a perfe& 
circle. | 

Fourthly, It is affirmed by many, and received by moſt, that it never 

rainethin Agypt, the River ſupplying that defeR, and bountifully requiring 
itin its inundation : but this muſt alſo be received ina qualified ſenſe, that 
is, that it rains but ſeldome at any time in the Summer, and very rarely in 
the Winter. But that great ſhowres doe ſometimes fall upon that Region, 
x beſide the aſſertion of many Writers, we can confirm from honourable and 
Sir William | ocular teſtimony,and that not many years paſt,ir rained in Grand Cairo divers 
Paſton, daies together. 
The ſame is alſo atteſted concerning other parts of Xgypt; by Proſper Al- 
pinus, who lived long in that Countrey, and hath left an accurate treaty of 
the medicall practice thereof. Cayri raro decidnnt pluvie, Alexandria, Pelu- 
fiigg & in dnnibus locis mari adjacentibus, pluit largiſſime & ſepe ; thatis, it 
raineth ſeldome at Cairo, but at Alexandria, Damiata, and places near the Sea, 
it raineth plentifully, and often. Whereto we might adde the later teſtimony 
of Learned M* Greaves, in his accurate deſcription of the Pyramids. 

Beſide, Men hereby forget the relation of holy Scripture, Exod.9. Behold 
Iwill cauſe it to rain a very great haile, ſuch as hath not been in Xgypr ſince 
the foundation thereof, even untill now. Wherein God threatning ſuch a 
rainas had not happened, it muſt be preſumed they had been acquainted with 
ſome before, and were not ignorant of the ſubſtance, the menace being made 
in the circumſtance. The ſame concerning haile is inferrible from Proſper 
Alpinus. Rariſſime nix, grando, it ſeldome ſnoweth or haileth. Whereby 
—_ concede that ſnow and haile doe ſometimes fall, becauſe they happen 
ſeldome. 

Now this miſtake ariſeth froma miſapplication of the bounds or limits of 
time, and an undue tranſition from one unto another ; which to avoid we 
-muſt obſerve the puncuall differences of time, and ſo diſtinguiſh thereof, as 
not to confound or loſe the one in the other. For things may come to paſſe, 
Semper, Plerumg,, Sepe aut Nunquam, Aliquando, Raro; that is, Alwaies 
or Never, For the n_ part or Sometimes, Oft times or Seldome. Now the 
deception is uſuall which is made by the miſapplication of theſe ; men preſent- 
ly concluding that to happen often, which happeneth bur ſometimes ; that 
never, which happenerh but ſeldome ; and that alway which happeneth for | 
the moſt part. So is itfaid, the Sunne ſhines every day in Rhodes, becauſe 
| for the moſt partir faileth not : So we fay and belecye that a Camelion never 
eaterh, but livech only upon ayre, whereas indeed it is ſeen to eat very ſel-| I} \ 
dome ; but many there are who have beheld it tofeed on Flyes. And ſo itis 
faid, that children born in the eight moneth live nor, that is, for the moſt 


part, 
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art, but not to be concluded alwaies; nor it ſeems in former ages in 1 


{atrempred;; many with good authority athrming, that the intent was not 


'| fixſt attempted by Serſoſtris, after by Darius, and ina fear todrown the 
Countrey deſerted by them both ; but was long after re-attempted, and in 
[ſome manner effected by Philadelphus. And fo the grand Signior who is Lord 


{tion for that Sea ; whereby in effect he ads the delign of Cleopatra, who af- 


plyed unto ſeverall other, as that undertaking of Cnidians to cuttheir Iſth- 


- |Lords thereof do know it by no other name then the Gulph of Mecha a City 
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places ; for it is otherwiie recorded by Ariſtotle concerning the births of 
Oy, It is commonly conceived that divers Princes haveattempted to cut 
the Iſthmus or traR of land which parteth the Arabian and Mediterranean 
Sea ; but wherein upon enquiry. ] finde fame difficulty concerning the place 


immediarly to unite theſe Seas, but ro make a navigable chanell between 
the Red Seca and the Nile, the marks whereof are extant to this day; it was 


of the Countrey,conveyeth his Galleys into the Red Sei by the Nile ; for he 
bringeth them down to Grand Cairo where they aretaken in pieces, carried 
upon Camels backs, and rejoyned together at Sues, his port and Navall ſta- 


ter the battel of Atium, ina different way would have conveyed her Galleys 
into the Red Sea. | 

And therefore that proverb to cut an Iſthmus, that is, to take great pains, 
and effe& nothing, alluderh nor unto this attempt ; but is by Eraſmus ap- 


mus, bur eſpecially thar of Corinth fo unfucceſſefully attempted by many Em- 
perours. The Cnidians were deterred by the peremptory diſſwafion of A- 
pollo, plainly commanding them to deſiſt ; for if God had thaught it fit, he 
would have made that Countrey an Iſland at firſt. But this perhaps will not 
be thought a reaſonable diſcquragement unto the aRtivity of thoſe ſpirits 
which endeavour to advantage nature by Art, and upon good grounds to pro- 
mote any paxt of the univerſe; nor will the ill ſucceſſe of ſome be made a 
ſufficient determent unto others; who know that many learned men affirm, 
that Iſlands were not from the beginning ; that many have been made fince by 

\rt, that ſome Iſthmes have been eat through by the Sea, and others cut by 
the ſpade : And if policy would permit, that of Panama in America were moſt 
worthy theattempt; it being but few miles over, and would open a ſhorter 
cut unto the Eaſt Indies and China. | 


SISA 


© AP. I% 
af the Red Sea, 


— Oneraty apprehenſions are made ofthe Erythrzan or Red Sea ; moſt ap- 
Cntning 2 materiall redneſle therein, from whence they derive its 
common denomination ; and ſome ſo lightly conceiving hereof, as ifit had 
ao redneſſe at all, are fain to recyrre unto other originals of its appellation. 
Wherein to deliver a diſtin& account, we firſt obſerve that without confidera- 
tion of colour it is named the Arabian Gulph : The Hebrews who had beſt 
reaſon to remember ir, do call it Zuph, or the weedy Sea, becauſe it was full 
of ſedge, or they found it ſo in their paſſage ; the Mahometans who are now 


Of Arabia. | $3. | 
. Theſtream of Antiquity deriveth its name from King Erythrus, fo flieghe- | 
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ly conceiving of the nominall deduction from Rednefle, that they plainly 
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| deny. there is any ſuch accident in it. The words of Curtiusare plain'be- 
| yond evaſion, Ab Erythro rege inditum eſt. nomen, propter quod ignari rubere 
| aqeas credunt : Of no more obſcurity are the words of Philoſtratus, - and 
| of later times Sabellicus ; Srzlte perſnaſum ef valgo rubras alicubi eſſe mars 
' aqua, quin ab Erythro rege nomen pelagoinditum. Of this opinion was An- 
| drzas Corſalius, Pliny, Solinus, Dio Caſſius, who although they deni- 
C not all redneſſe, yer did they rely upon the originall from King Ery- 
thrus. | | | l 
Others have fallen upon the like, or perhaps the ſame conceit under aqo- 
| ther appellation; deducing its name not from King Erythrus but Eſau or 
Edom, whoſe habitation was. upon the coaſts thereof. Now Edom is as 
much as Erythrus, and the Red Sea no more then the Idumean ; from 
whence the poſterity 'of Edom removing towards the Mediterranean coaſt; 
according to their former nomination by the Greeks were called Phznicians 
orred men; andfrom a plantation and colony of theirs an Iſland near Spain 
was by the Greek deſcribers termed Erythra, as is declared by Strabo and 
Solinus; | IEEE 
Very many omitting the nominall derivation do reft in the grofſe and literall 
conception thereof,  apprehending a reall redneſſe and conſtant colour of 
parts. Of. which opinion are alſo they which hold the Sea receiveth a red 
and minious tincture from ſprings, wells, and currents that fall into it : and of 
the ſame: belief are probably many Chriſtians who conceiving the paſſage of 
the Iſraelites through this Sea to have been the type of Baptiſme, accord- 
ing to that ofthe Apoſtle, All were baptized unto Moſes in the cloud, and | 
in the Sea; for the better reſemblance of the bloud of Chriſt, they wil- 
| lingly received it in the apprehenſion of redneſle, and a colour agreeable 
' unto its myſtery; according to that of Auſtin, Significat mare ilind- ru- 
brum Baptiſmum Chriſti ; nude nobis Baptiſmus Chriſti niſi ſanguine Chriſti 
conſecratins ? | 
But divers Moderns not confidering theſe conceptions; and appealing unto 
the Teſtimony of ſenſe, have at laſt determined the point; concluding a red- 
neſſe herein, bur not in the ſenſe received. Sir Walter Raleigh from his own 
and Portugall obſervations, doth place the redneſle of the Sea, in the re- 
fleRion from red Iflands, and the redneſſe of the earth at the bottom ; where- 
in Corall grows very plentifully, and from whence in great abundance it1s 
tranſpprted into Europe. The obſervations of Alberquerque, and Stephanus 
de Gama ( as from Johannes de Barros, Fernandins de Cordova relateth ) de- 
rive this redneſſe from the colour of the ſand and argillous earth at the bot- 
tome ; for being a ſhallow Sea, while it rowleth too and fro, there appear- 
eth a redneſſe upon the water ; which is moſt diſcernable in ſunny and win- 
dy weathers Burt that this is no more then a ſeeming redneſſe, he confirmeth 
by an experiment: forin the reddeſt part taking up a veſlſell of water, it dif- 
fered not from the complexion of other Seas. Nor is this colour difcovera- 
ble inevery place of that Sea ; for as he alſo obſerveth, in ſome places it is 
very green, in others white and yellow, according to the colour of the earth 
or fand at the bottome. And ſo may Philoſtratus be made out,when he faith, 
this Sea is blue; or Bellonius denying this redneſſe, becauſe he beheld not 
that colour about Sues; or when Corſalius at the mouth thereof could not 


m—— 


diſcover the ſame. q 
Now although we have enquired the ground of redneſſe in this Sea, yetare 
we not fully ſatisfied ; for what is forgot by many, and known by few, there 
is another Red Sea whoſe name we pretend not to make out from theſe:-prin-| 
|Ciples; that is, the Perſian Gulph or Bay, which divideth the ay 
£11 Pertian 
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Perſian ſhoare, as Pliny hath deſcribed ir, Mare rubrum in dros dividitur fi. 
nit, 1 qus ab Oriente eſt Perſicus appellatur z or as Solinus expreſleth ir, % 
ab Oriente eſt Perſicus appellatur, ex adverſo unde Arabia ef, Arabicns ; where- 
ro aſſenteth Suidas, Ortelius, and many more. And therefore there is no ab- 


|ſurdity in Strabo when he delivereth that Tigris and:Euphrates do fall into the 


Red Sea,and Fernandius de Cordova, juſtly defendeth his Countreyman Seneca 
in that expreſſion ; ; ” 7 ant 
| Et qui renatum prorſus gxcipiens diens | 

Tepidum Rabenti T igrin immiſcet freto. 4 


| Nor hath only the Perſian Sea received the ſame name with the Arabian, 


alſo derived from King Erythrus ; who was conceived to be buried in an Iſland 
of this Sea, as Dionyſus Afer, Curtius,and Suidas do deliver. Which were of 
no lefſe probability then the other, if ( as with the ſame Authors Strabo affirm- 
eth ) he was buried near Caramania bordering upon the Perſian Gulph, And 


Gulph ; for we read that from the River Indus he came unto Alexander at 
Babylon,ſome few daies before his dearh- Now Babylon was ſeated upon the 
River Euphrates, which runnes into the Perſian Gulph. And therefore how- 


bur, whart is ſtrange,and much confounds the diſtintion, the name thereof is | 


if his tomb was ſeen by Nearchus, it was not fo likely to be inthe Arabian | 


[ever the Lacine expreſſeth ir in Strabo, that Nearchus ſuffered much in the 


Arabian Sinus, yer is the originall ans mg5ms, that is, the Gulph of 
Perſia. | 2 
That therefore the Red Sea or Arabian Gulph received its name from per- 


|ſonall derivation, though probable is but uncertain; that both the Seas of one 


name ſhould have one common denominator, lefſe probable ; that there is a 
grofſe and mareriall redneſle in either,not to be affirmed ;. that there is an em- 
phaticall or appearing redneſle in one, not well to be denied. And'this is ſuffi- 
cient to make good the Allegory ofthe Chriſtians ; and in this diſtinion may 
we juſtifie the name of the Black Sea , given unto Pontus Euxinus ; the name 
of Xanthus,or the Yellow river of Phrygia ; and the name of Mar Vermeio,or 
the Red Sea in America, | | 


| Cuar, X. 
of the Blackneſſe of Negroes. 


Ha is evident not only in the generall frame of Nature, that things moſt ma- 


nifeſt unto ſenſe, have proved obſcure unto the underſtanding : But even 
in proper and appropriate objeqs, wherein we affirm the ſenſe cannot erre, 
rhe faculties of reaſon moſt often fail us: Thus of colours in generall, under 
whoſe gloſſeand verniſh all things are ſeen, no man hath yer beheld the true 
nature; or poſitively ſer down their incontroulable cauſes. Which while 
ſome aſcribe unto the mixture of the Elements, others to the graduality of 
opacity and light ; they have left our endeavours to grope themout by twi- 
light, and by darkneſſe almoſt to diſcover that whoſe exiſtence is evidenced 
by light: The Chymiſts have attempted laudably, reducing their cauſes unto 
Sal, Sulphur,and Mercury ; and had they made it out ſo well in this, as inthe 
objeds of ſmell and rafte, their endeavours had been more acceptable : For 
whereas they refer Sapor unto Salt, and Odor unto Sulphur, rhey vary much 
| concerning colour ; ſome reducing it unto Mercury, ſorne to Sulphur, others 
unto Salt. Wherein- indeed the laſt conceit doth not oppreſſe the _ 

| 2 | 
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and though Sulphur ſeem to carry the maſter ſtroak, yet Saſt may have a | 
ſtrong cooperation. 'For beſide the fixed and terreſtrious Salt, there is in nz- 
hadin a Szl miter referring unto Sulphur ; there is alſo a volatile ot Ar- 
moniac Salr,retgining unto Mercury ; by which Salts the colours of bodies are 


- Their generall or firſt natures being thus obſcure, there will be greater dif- 

ficulrties in their particular diſcoveries ; for being farther removed from their 

ſimplicities they fall into more complexed conſiderations ; and fo require a 
; ſubtiler act of reaſon to diſtinguiſh and call forth their natures. Thus although ; 

a man underſtood the generall natyre of colours, yet were it no eaſie pro- 
| bleme to reſolve, Why Grafle is green? Why Garlick, Molyes, and Porrets: 
have white roots, deep green leaves,and black ſeeds > Why ſeverall docks,and 
ſorts of Rhubarb with yellow roots,ſend forth purple lowers > Why alfo from | 
Lactary or milky plants which have a white and laceous juice diſperſed ; 
through every parr, there ariſe flowers blue and yellow 2 Moreover beſide ! 
the ſpecitica}l and firſt digreſſions ordained from the Creation, which might ; 
be urged to ſalve the variety inevery ſpecies ; Why ſhall the Marvaile of Peru 
produce its fowers of different colours, and that not once, or conſtantly, bur | 
every day and variouſly > Why Tulips of one colourproduce ſome of another, 
and running through almoſt all, ſhould ſtill eſcape a bfue > And laſtly, Why 
ſome men,yea and they a mighty and conſiderable part of mankinde,ſhould firlt 
acquire.and ſhll retain the gloſſe and tinAure of blackneſſe > which whoever 
ſtrialy enquires,ſhall finde no leſſe of darkneffe in the cauſe, then blackneſſe in 
| the effect it ſelf ; there ariſing unto examination no ſuch ſarisfaQory and un- 
quarrellable reaſons, as may confirm the cauſes generally received ; which are 
buttwoin number : The heat and ſcorch of the Sunne ; or the curſe of God 
on Cham and his poſterity: | 

The huſt was generally received by the Ancients, who in obſcurities had no 
higher recourſe then unto Nature, as may appear by a Diſcourſe concerning 
this point in Strabo. By Ariſtotle it ſeems to be implied, in thoſe Problems 
which enquire why the Sunne makes men black,and not the fire ? why it whi- 
tens wax, yet blacks the skin? By the word A&rhiops it felf, applied "ro the 
memorableſt Nations of Negroes, that is of a burnt and torrid countenance. 
The fancie of the fable infers alſo the Antiquity of the opinion ; which deri- 
veth the complexion from the deviation of the Sunne, and the conflagration 
of all things under Phaeron. But this opinion though generally embraced, 
was I perceive rejected by Ariſtobulus a very ancient Geographer ; as is diſ- 
covered by Strabo. It hath been doubted by feverall modern Writers, parti- 
| cularly by Ortelius ; but amply and fatisfaRorily diſcuſſed as we know by no 
man, We ſhall therefore endeavour a full delivery hereof, declaring the 
grounds of doubt,and reaſons ofdeniall ; which rightly underſtood, may if not 
overthrow,yet ſhrewdly ſhake the ſecurity of this aſſertion. : 

And firſt, Many which countenance the opinion in this reaſon, do tacitly 
and upon conſequence overthrow it in another. For whilſt they make the Rt- 
| ver Senaga to divide and bound the Moors, fo'that on the South-{ide they are 
black, on the other only tawny ; they imply a ſecret canſaliry herein from 
the ayre, place or River ; and feem notto derive it from the Sun. The effeas 

boſe aQuvity are not prectpitouſly abrupred, but gradually proceed to 
their ceſſations: | | . 

Secondly, If we affirm that this effe& proceeded, oras we will not be back- 
[ward to cancede, it may be 2dvanced and fomemed from the fervor of the 
—_ 3 yet.doe we not hereby difcover a principle ſufhcient ro decide the 

queſtion 


|.eth,and we want nor ocular confirmation, that Hares and Partridges turn white 


| ly occaſion this complexion, ſurely a migration or change thereof. might cauſe 


[ and as Edyardus Lopes teſtifieth of che Spaniſh plantations, that they rerained 
their native complexions unto his daies. ; 


and Common F, RROR 5s. 


Boox 6. 
queſtion concerning other animals ; nor doth he that affirmeth the heat makes 
man black, afford a reaſon why other animals in the ſme habitations main- 
taina conſtant and agreeable hue unto thoſe in other. parts, as Lions, Ele- 
phants, Camels, Swans, Tigers, Eſtriges. Which though in Athiopia, in 
che diſadvantage of two Summers, and perpendicular rayes of the Sunne; doe 
yer tnake good the complexion of their ſpecies, and hold a colourable cor- 
reſpondence unto thoſe in milder regions. Now did this complexion proceed 
from heat in man, the ſame would be communicated unto other animals 
which equally participate the Influence of the common Agent. For thus it 
is in the effes of cold, in Regions farre removed from the Sunne ; for there- 
in men are not only of fair complexions, gray eyed, and of light hair; but 
many creatures expoſed to the ayre, deflect in extremity from their naturall 
colours ; from brown, rufſer and black, receiving the complexion of Win- 
er, and turning perfect white. Thus Olaus Magnus relates, that after the 
Aurcumniall: Aquinox, Foxes begin ro grow white ; thus Michovius report- 


inthe Winter ; and thus a white Crow, a Proverbiall rarity with us, is none 
unto them ; bur that inſeparable accident of Porphyrie is ſeparated in many 
hundreds. | | | | 

- Thirdly, If the fervor of the Sunne, or intemperate heat of clime did ſole- 


a ſenſible, if nota totall mutation; which notwithſtanding experience will 
.not admit; For Negroes tranſplanted although into cold and flegmarick ha- 
birations, continue their hue both in themſelves, and alſo theis-generations ; 


except. they mix with different complexions ; whereby notwithſtanding there 
only ſucceeds a remiſſion of their tinfures; there remaining unto many de- 
ſcents a full ſhadow of their originals ;- and if they preſerve their copula- 
tions entire they ſtill maintain their complexions ; as1s very remarkable in the 
dominions of the Grand Signior, and moſt obſeryable inthe Moores in Braſt- 
lia, which tranſplanted about an hundred years paſt, continue thetinures of 
their fathers unto this day. And fo likewiſe fair or white people tranſlated in- 
to hotter Countries receive not impreſſions amounting to this complexion, as 
hath been obſerved in many Europeans who have lived in the land of Negroes: 


Fourrhly, If the fervor of the Sunne were the ſole cauſe hereof in Ethiopia 
or any land of Negroes ; it were alſo reaſonable that inhabitants of the ſame 
Jaticude, ſubjected unto the fame vicinity of the Sunne, the ſame diurnall 


ſame latitude in Aſia are of a different complexion, as are the Inhabitants of 


alchough ſubjected unto both the Tropicks, yet are not the Inhabitants black 


orPeru ; noryet to the Northward in- Hiſpaniola,  Caſtilia, del Oro, or Ni- 


arch, and direQtion of its rayes, ſhould alſo partake of the ſame hue and com- 
plexion ; which notwichſtanding they doe not. For the Inhabitants of the 


Cambogia and Java, infomuch that ſome conceive the Negroe is properly a 
but the intruſions of Negroes ariving firſt from Africa, as we generally con- 
ceive of Madagaſcar, and. the adjoining Iſlands, who retain the ſame com- 
plexion unto this day. But this defe& is more remarkable in America ; which 
between, or neer, or under either ; neither to the Southwatrd in Braſilia,Chili, 
caragua. Antl although in many parts thereof there be at preſent ſwarmes of 


Negroes ſerving under the Spaniard, yet were they all tranſported from Afri- 
ca, ſince the diſcovery of Columbus ; and are not indigenous or proper natives 


native of Africa, and that thoſe places in Aſia inhabited now by Moores, are |* 


Fifthly, 


of America. | - . 
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[he diveſt of 


fe& of the Sunne, from ſuch a difference of place or vicinity ; we ſhall bak 


| Sicily, and fome parts of Spain, deſerve not properly fo low a name as 


fide, the great River Zaire, the _——_ and Niger ; which do not only 
t 


Fifthly, We cannot conclude this complexion in Nations from the Vici. 
nity or habitude they hold unto the Sunne ; for even in Africa they be Ne-! 
groes under the Southern Tropick, but are not all of this hue either under or 
neer the Northern. So the people of Gualata, Agades, Garamantes, and 
of Goaga, all within the Northern Tropicks are not Negroes ; but on the 
other ſide about Capo Negro, Cefala, and Madagaſcar, they are of a;Jetty 
blacks | ; 

Now ifto ſalve this Anomaly we ſay the heat of the Sunne is more pow- 
erfull in the Southern Tropick, becauſein the ſign of Capricorn fals out the; 
Perigeum or loweſt place of the Sunne in his Excentrick, whereby he becomes 
nearer unto them then unto the other in Cancer, we ſhall not abſolve the 
doubr. And if any inliſt upon ſucks niceties, and will preſume a different ef- 


lance the ſame with the'concernment of its motion, and time of revolution ; 
and fay he is more powerfull in the Northern Hemiſphere, and in the Apo- 
geum ; for cherein his motion is ſlower, and ſo his hear reſpectively unto ) 
thoſe habitations, as of duration ſo alſo of more effet. For, though he ab- 
ſolve his revolution in 365 daies, odde howrs and minutes, yet by reaſon of 
Excentricity, his motion is unequal], and his courſe farre longer in the Nor- 
thern ſemicircle, thenia the Southern; for the latter he paſſeth in a 178 daies 
but the'other takes him a 187, that is, eleven daies more. So is his preſence 
more continued unto the Northern inhabitants; and the longeſt day in Can- 
cer is longer unto us, then that in Capricorn unto the Southern. habicator. 
Beſide, hereby we only inferre an inequality of heat in different Tropicks, 
buc not an equality of effects in other parts ſubjected tothe ſame. For, in 
the ſame degree; and as near the earth he makes his revolution unto the 
American, Whoſe Inhabitants notwithſtanding partake nor of the ſame effeR. 
And if herein we ſeek a relief from the Dog-Starre, we ſhall introduce an | 
effet proper unto a few, from a cauſe common unto many ; for upon the 
fame grounds that Starre ſhould have as forcible a power upon America and 
Aſia ; and although it be nor verticall unto any part of Aſia, but only paſſeth 
by Beach, mm terre incegnita ;; yer isit ſo unto America, and vertically paſ- 
ſeth over the habitations of Peru and Braſilia. | 

Sixthly, and which is very confiderable, there are Negroes in Africa be- 
yond the Southern Tropick, and ſome fo far removed from it, as Geogra- 
phically the clime is not intemperate, that is, near the Cape of good Hope, 
in 36 of the Southern Laticnde. Whereas in the fame elevation North- 
ward, the Inhabitans of America are fair; and they of Europe in Candy, | 


Tawny. | 
Laflly, Whereas the Africans are conceived to be more- peculiarly ſcorch- 
ed and torrified from the Sunne, by addition of drineſſe from the ſoyl, from 
wantand defect of water ; it will not excuſe the doubt. For the parts which 
the Negroes poſleſſe, are not ſo yoid of Rivers and moiſture, asis preſumed ; 
foron the other fide the Mountains of the Moon, in that great tra called 
Zanzibar, thereare the mighty Rivers of Suama, and Spirico Santo; on this 


moiſten, and contemperate the air by their exhalations, bur refreſh and hu- 
meaace the earth by their anauall inundations. Beſide, in that part of Afri-. 
ca, which with all diſadvantage is moſtdry, that is, in ſituation between the 
Tropicks, defect of Rivers and inundations, as alfo abundance of fands, the 
people are not eſteemed Negroes ; and that is Lybia, which with the Greeks 
carries the name of all Africa. A region ſo deſert, dry and ſandy, that tra- 
vellers 


—_—.. 


” 
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yellers ( as Leo reports) are fain to carry water on their Camels; whereof 
they finde not a drop fometimein 6 or 7 daies. Yet is this countrey. account- | 
[ed | ag 7. gh patt of rerra Nigritarwm, and Prolomy placeth herein | 

the Lenco e/£ thiopes Or pale and Taway Moors. RT 
Now the ground of this opinion might be the viſible quality of Blackneſſe 
obſervably produced by hear, fire and ſmoak; but eſpecially with the An- 
cients the violent eſteem rchey held of the hear of the Sunne, in the hot or. 
rorrid Zone z conceiying that part unhabirable, and therefbre that peopte | 
in the vicinities or frontiers thereof, could not eſcape without this change 
{of their complexions., Burt how farre they were miſtaken in this apprehenſion, 
modern Geography hath diſcovered ; And as we have declared, there are 
many within chis Zone whoſe complexions deſcend not fo low as unto black- 
neſſe. Andif we ſhould ſtriftly infiſt hereon, the peſlibility mighr fall inco 
queſtion; that is, whether the hear of the Sanne, whoſe fervour may ſwarc 
a living part, and. even black a dead or diſſolving fleſh ; can yet in animals 
whoſe parts are ſucceſſive and in continnall flux, produce this deep and perfect 
gloſle of Blackneſle. 2 ei 
Thus having evinced, at leaſt made dubious, the Sunne is not the Authour | | 

of this blackneſſe ; how, and when chis tincture firſt began is yer a riddle, and =_ wr 
poſitively to determine ir ſarpaſſeth my preſumption. Seeing therefore we grocs blackneſſe, 
cannot diſcover what did effe&ir, ir may afford ſome piece of ſatisfaction to | 
know what might procure it. It may he therefore coalidered, whether the 
inward uſe of certain waters or fountains of peculiar operations, might not | 
at firſt produce the effet in queſtion. For, of che like we have records in A- 
riſtotle, Strabo and Pliny, who hath made a collection hereof; as of two 
fountains in Bceotia, the one making Sheep white, the other black, of the 
water of Siberis which made Oxea black, and the like effe& ic had alſo upon 
men, dyiag not only the skin, but making theirhairs black and curled. This 
was the conceit of Ariſtobulus ; who received fo lictle ſatisfaction from the 
other, or that it mighc be cauſed by hear, or any kinde of fire, that he concei- 
ved it as reaſonable to impute the effe&t unto water. 

Secondly, It may be perpended whetherir my not fall out the ſame way 
that Jacobs cattell became ſpeckled, ſpotted and ring-ſtraked, that is, by the 
power and efficacy of Imagination ; which producerh effects in the concepti- 
on.correſpondent unto the phancy of the Agents ia generation, and fome- 
times affimilates the Idea of the generator into a reality ia the thing ingen- 
dred. For, hereof there paſſe for current many indiſputed examples ; fo in | Wi 
Hippocrates we reade of one, that from the view and intention ofa Picture MH 
conceived. a Negroe; And iathe hiſtory of Heliodore of a Mooriſh Queen, Vide plare It 
who upon aſpection of the Picture of Andromeda, conceived and brought | Tho, ny « RR 
forth a fair one. And thus perhaps might ſome ſay it was the beginning of | de viribus ima- + RIEL 
\rhis complexion; induced firſt by Imagination,which having once impregna- | £inationi. | BE 
ted the feed, found afterward concurrent productions ; which were continu- 
ed by Climes, whoſe conſtitution advantaged the firſt impreſſion. Thus Plo« 
rinus conceiveth white Peacocks firſt came in : Thus many opinion that from | | mk 
aſpeQion of the Snow which lyeth long in Northern Regions, and high * te 
mountains, Hawks, Kites, Bears, and other creatures become white ; And | Why BearrSe. i} 
by this way Auſtin conceiveth the devil provided, they never wanted a | places. 
white ſported Oxe in £gypt ; for ſuch aa one they worſhipped, and called 
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Thirdly, It is not indiſputable whether it might not proceed from ſuch a 
cauſe and the like foundation of Tiature, as doth'the black Jaundies, which 
meeting with congenerous cauſes might ſettle durable inclinations; and ad- 
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| EI:t noſce 


; How ſondry 
| kindes of Animals 

eome to be found 
; in Iſlands, 


| bium. 


| 


| 


| the eating of mans fleſh; that cauſe hath been common unto many other 


vance their generations unto that hue, which were naturally before bura de- 
gree or two below it. And this tranſmiſſion we ſhall the eafier admit in colour 
if we remember the'like hath been effected in organicall parts and figure; the 
Symmetry wl:ereof being caſually or-purpoſely perverted, their morboſities 
have vigorouſly deſcencedto their poſterities, and that in durable defornities. 
This was the beginning of Macrocephali or people with long heads, whereof | 
; Hippocrates de ere, Aquzs, & Lock, hath clearly delivered himſelf : Cm pri- 
| mum edits off Infans, caput ejus tenellum mynibus efÞmgunt, & in lontitudine 
| adoleſcere cogunt ; hoc inſtitutum primum hu ju (modi nature dedit vitium, ſucceſſu 
| Vero temports in nutHram abiit, ut proinde inſtituro rihil amplins opus efſet ; ſemen | 
| en7m genitale ex omnibus corporss partibus provenit, ex ſans quidem /antm, ex 
morboſis mortoſum . Sigitur ex calves calvi, ex cecin cecii, & ex dijtort's, ut- 
plurimum, diſtorti gignuntur, eademg, in caters forms valet ratio, quid pro'i= 
bit cur non ex macrocephalis macrocephali gignantuy ? Thus as Ariſtotle ob- 
ſerveth, the Deers of Arginuſa had their ears divided ; occaſioned ar firſt 
by. litring the ears of Deer. Thus have the Chineſes little feer, moſt Ne- 
groes great lips and fart noſes; and thus many Spaniards, and Mediter- 
'ranean Inhabitants, which are of the race of Barbary Moors ( although 
- 9 it 00y commixture ) have not. worri out the Camoys noſe unto 
| TO1S CAVY- 

| Laſt. If we ſtill be urged to particularities, and ſuch as declare how and 
'\when the ſeed of Adam did firſt receive this tinfure; we may ſay that men 
; became black in the ſame manner that ſome Foxes, Squirrels, Lions, firſt 
' turned of this completion, whereof there are a conſtant ſort in divers Coun- 
tries ; that ſome Chaughes came to have red legges and bils, that Crows be- 
came pyed ; All which mutations however they began, d-pend on durable 
foundations, and! ſuch as may continue for ever. And if as yet we muſt fat- 
ther detine the cauſe and manner of this mutation z-we muſt confeſſe, in mat- 
ters of Antiquity, and ſuctras are decided by Hiſtory, it cheir Originals and 
firſt beginninzs eſcape a due relation, they fall into great obſcurities ; and 
ſuch as future Ages ſeldome reduce unto a reſolution, Thus if you dedu& 
the adminiſtration of Angels, and that they diſperſed the creatures into {ll 
parts after the floud, asthey had congregated them into Noahs Ark before ; 
it will be no eafie queſtion to reſolve, how ſeverall ſorts of Animals were firft 
diſperſed into Iſlands, and almo't how any into America : How the venereall 
contagion began in thar part of the earth, ſince hiſtory is ſilent, is not eaſily 
reſolved by Philoſophy. For, whereas iris imputed unto Anthropophagy, or 


Countries, and there have been Canibals or men-eaters in the three other 
parts of the world, if we credit therelations of Prolomy, Strabo and Pliny. 


| Elias cum ve- 
| nerit ſolvet du»! 


How the Indian Hare came to have a long tayl, whereas that part in others 


And thus, if the favourable pen of Moſes had not revealed the confuſion of 
tongues, and poſitively declared their diviſion at Babel ; our diſputes concer- 
ning their beginning had been without end; andI fear we muſt have left the 
hopes of that deciſion unto Elias. 

And if any will yet inſiſt, and urge the queſtion farther ſtill upon me, I 
ſhall be enforced unto divers of the like nature, wherein perhaps Iſhall re- 
ceive no greater ſatisfaction. I ſhall demand how the Camels of Bacria came 
to have two bunches on their backs, whereas the Camels of Arabia in all re- 
lations have but one > How Oxen in ſome Countries began and continue gib- 
bous or bunch-bac'kd > what way thoſe many different ſhapes, colours, hairs, 
and natures of Dogs camein? how they of ſome Countries became depilous 
any without any hair at all, whereas ſome ſorts in exceſſeabound therewith ? 


Actains 
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aſtains no higher then a ſcvt > How the hogs of Illyria which Ariſtotle ſpeaks 
of, became ſfolipedes or whole-hoofed, whereas in all otherparts they 'are 
Le, and deſcribed cloven-haofed by God himſelf > All which with ma- 
ny others muſt needs ſeem ſtrange unto thoſe that hold there were bur two of 
the unclean fort inthe Ark; andare forced to reduce theſe varieties to un- 
known originals ſince. | 

| However therefore chis complexion was firſt acquired, it is evidently main- 
tained by generation, and by the tinure of the skin as a ſpermacicall part tra- 
duced from father unro fon; ſo that they which are ſtrangers contra it nor, 
and the Natives which.tranſmigrate omit it not withour commixture, and 
that after divers generations. And this affeion ( if the ſtory were true ) 
might wonderfully be confirmed, by what Maginus and orhers relate of the 
Emperour of &thiopia, or Preſter John, who derived from Solomon is not 
yet deſcended into the hue of his Countrey, but remains a Mulatto, that is, 
of a Mongrill complexion unto this day. Now although we conceive this 


ſeed is black. An opinion long ago rejeted by Ariſtotle, and ſince by ſence 
and enquiry. His aſſertion againſt the Hiſtorian was probable, that all ſeed 
was white ; that is without great controverſie in viviparous Animals,and ſuch 
as have Teſticles, or preparing veſſels wherein it receives a manifeſt dealba- 
tion. And not only in them, but (for ought I know ) in Fiſhes, not abating 
[the ſeed of Plants ; whereof though the skin and covering be black, yet is the 

ſeed and frudtifying part not ſo: as may be obſerved in the ſeeds * Onyons, 


Lobſters, whereof notwithſtanding art the very firſt the ſpawn is white, con- 
trating by degrees a blackneſſe, anſwerable in the ane unto the colour of the 
ſhell; in the other unto the Porwigle or Tadpole ; that is, that Animall which 
firſt proceedeth from it: And thus may it alſo be in the generation and ſperm 
of Negroes ; that being firſt and in its naturals white, but upon ſeparation of 
parts, accidents before inviſible become apparent z there ariſing a ſhadow or 
dark effioreſcence inthe outſide ; whereby not only their legitimate and time- 
ly þirths, but their abortiotts are alſo duskie; before they have felt the ſcorch | 
and fervor of the Sunne, 


pupae —— 
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Cuasr. XI. 
of the ſame. 


A Second opinion there is, that this complexion was firſt a curſe of God 
derived unto them from Cham, upon whom it was inflicted for diſco- 
|vering the nakednefſe of Noah. Which notwithſtanding.is ſooner affirmed 
then proved, and carrieth with it ſundry improbabilities. For firſt; if we 
derive the curſe on Cham, or in generall upon his poſterity; we ſhall Bene- 
groea greater part of the earth then ever was ſo conceived; and not only paint 
the Ethiopians; and reputed ſonnes of Cuſh, but the people alſo of &gypr, 
Arabia; Aſſyna,; and Chaldea ; for by his race were theſe Countries alſo peo- 
pled. And if concordantly unto Berofus; the fragment of Cato de Originibue, 
ſome things of Halicarnafſeus; Macrobius, and out of them of Leandro and 
Annius, we ſhall conceive of the travels of Cameſe or Cham ; we may intro-. 
duce a generation of Negroes as high as Italy ; which part was never culpable 


blackneſle ro be ſemina)l, yet are we not of Herodotus conceit, that their | 


Pyonie, and Baill; Moſt controvertible it ſeems in the ſpawn of Frogs, and |. 


of deformity; but hath produced the magnified exainples of beauty. | 
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' *[ceeded. For whereas theſe of Africa are generally eſteemed to be the Iſſue 


- Secondly, The curſe mentioned in Scripture was not denounced upon Cham, 
but Canaan his youngeſt ſon ; and the reaſons thereof are divers. The firſt | 
from the Jewiſh Tradition, whereby it is conceived, that Canaan made the! 
diſtovery of the nakedneſſe of Noah, and notified it unto Cham. Secondly, to; 
have curſed Cham had been to curſe all his poſterity, whereof bur one was 
guilty of the fat. And laſtly, he ſpared Cham, becauſe he had bleſſed him be- 
fore, cap-9.. Now if we confine this curſe unto Canaan, and think the ſame ful- 
filled in his poſterity ; then doe weiinduce-this complexion on the Sidonians, 
then was the promiſed land a traQ'of Negroes ; -Fot'from-Canaan were deſcen- 
ded the Canaanites, Jebuſites, -Amorites; Gergezites, and Hivites, which were 
poſſeſſed of that Land. R rt 


Thirdly, Alchough we ſhould place the originall of this curſe upon one of | 


the ſonnes of Cham, yet were it not known from which of them to derive it. | 


For the particularity of their deſcents is imperfe&ly ſet down by accountants, 
nor is it diſtinly dererminable from whom thereof the A:thiopians are pro- 


of Chus, the elder ſonne of Cham, ir is nor ſo eaſily made ont. For the land 
of Chus, which the Septuagint tranſlates Athiopia, makes no part of Africa; 
nor is ft the habitation of Blackmores, but the Country of Arabia, eſpecially 
the Happy and Stony ; poſſefiions and Colonies of all the ſonnes of Chus,ex- 
cepting Nimrod, and Havilah ; poſſeſſed and planted wholly by the chil- 
dren of Chus,'thatis, by Sabtah and Raamah, Sabtacha, and the ſonnes of 
Raamah, Dedan and Sheba, according unto whoſe names the Nations of 
chofeparts have received their denominations, as may be collected from Pliny 
and Ptolomy ; and as we are informed by credible Authors, they hold a fair 
Analogy in their. names, even unto our'daies. So the wife of Moſes tragſla- 
ted in Scripture an Arhiopian, and fo confirmed by the fabulous relation of 
Joſephus, was none of the daughters of Africa, nor any Negroe of Arhiopia, 


| 


| but the daughter of Jerhro,: Prince and Prieſt of Madian ; which was a part 
| of Arabia the ſtony, bordering upon the Red Sea. So the Queen of Sheba 
| came not unto Solomon out-of Athiopia, but from Arabia, and that part 


| is notaſſuredly determined. For Mizraim, he poſſeſſed &gypr, and the Eaſt 


| Africa, and from theſe perhaps deſcended:the Moors of the, Weſt, of Man- 


thereof which bore the name of the firſt planter, the ſonne of Chus. So 
whether the Eunuch which Philip the Deacon baptiſed, were ſervant unto 
Candace Queen of the African Krhiopia (although Damianus 4 Goes, 
Codignus and the Athiopick relations averre ) is yet by many, and with | 
ſtrong ſuſpirions doubted. So that Army of a million, which Zerah King of | 
Ethiopia is ſaid to bring againſt Aſa, was drawn out of Arabia, and the plan- | 
tations of Chus; not out of Ethiopia, and the remote habitations -of the 

Moors. Foritis. ſaid that Aſa purſuing his victory, took from him the City | 
Gerar, now Gerar was no city in or near Ethiopia, bur a place between Ca- | 
deſh and Zur, - where Abraham formerly ſojourned:. Since therefore theſe A- | 
frican Arhiopians are not convinced by the common acception to'be the ſons | 
of Chus, whether they be nor the poſterity of -Phut or Mizraim, or both, ir 


parts of Africa. From Lubym his ſon came the Lybians, and perhaps from 
them the Ethiopians : Phut poſſeſſed: Mauritania, 'and the Weſtern parts of 


ding, Meleguette and ,Guinie. -But from Canaan, upon whom: the curſe 
was pronounced, none of-thefe had their originall, for he was reſtrained on- 
to Canaan and. Syria; although in after Ages many Colonies diſperſed,” and 
= thereof upon the-coaſts of Africa, and prepoſſeſſions of his elder bro- 
WS .if 7 50h 5 | 
Fourthly, To take away all doubt or any probable divarication, the curſe 


”"_ 
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is [ 


-_ 


- [poſterity of Canaan : for the Sidonians, Arkirtes, Hamathites, Sinites, Arva- 


—_—_ 


' [propriety of that name, it neicher ſeeming ſo to them, nor reaſotiably unto 


| 


{in his Genealogy of Love : defining Beauty a formall grace; which delighes 


| naturall bodies receive exaQneſle in every kinde, according to the firſt Idea 
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Seruvus ſerverum erit fratribus ſurs, Curſed be Canaan, a ſervant of ſervants | 
ſhall he be unco. his brethren ; which was fcer ed in the conqueſt of 
Caman, ſubdued by the Iſraelites, the poſterity of Sem. Which Proph 
Abraham well underſtanding, took an oath of his ſervant not to take a wife 
for his ſon Iſaac out of the daughters of the Canaanitesg And the like was | 
magprex by Iſaac in the behalf of his ſon Jacob. As folllleim and his other | 
ons, this curſe attained them not ; for Nt che ſon of Chus'ſer up his 
kingdom in Babylon, and ereed the firſt great Empire ; Mizraim atid his po- | 
ſterity grew mighty Monarchs in Egypt; and the Empire of the Echiopians 
hath been as large as either. Nordid the curſe deſcend in generall upon the 


dites,and Zemarites ſeem exempted. But why there being eleven ſonnes, five 
only were condemned; and fix eſcaped the malediQtion, is a ſecret beyond 
diſcovery. PN TD Ones Wh | | 

Laftly, Whereas men affirm this colour was a Curſe; I cannot make out the 


us ; for they take ſo much content therein, that they eſteem deformity by 
other colours, deſcribing the Devil, and terrible objets, White. And if we 
ſeriouſly conſult the definitions of beauty, and' exactly perpend what wiſe 
men determine thereof, we ſhall not apprehend a curſe, or any deformity 
therein. For firſt, ſome place the eſſence thereof in the proportion of parts; 
ening.< ro confilt in a comely commenſurability of the whole unco the 
arts, and the parts berween themſelves ; which is the determination of the 
beſt and learned Writers. Now hereby the Moors are not excluded from 
beauty ; there being in this deſcription no conſideratont of colours, but an 
apt connexion and frame of parts and the whole. Orhers there be, and thoſe} 
moſt in number, which place it not only inproportion of parts, but alſo in 
grace of colour. But to make Colour eſſentiall unto Beauty, there will ariſe 
no ſlender difficulty ; For Ariſtotle in two, definitions of pulchritude, and 
Galenin one, have made no mention of colour. Neither will it agree unto 
the Beauty of Animals ; wherein notwithſtanding there is an approvedpul- 
chrirude. Thus horſes are handſome under any (colour, and the ſymmetry 
of parts obſcures the conſideration of 'complexions. Thus in concolour 
animals and ſuch as are confined unto one colour, we meaſure not their 
Beauty thereby ; for ifa Crow or Black-bird grow whute, we generally ac- 
count it more pretty ; And even in monſtrotity deſcend not to opinion of 
deformity. By this way likewiſe the Moores eſcape the curſe of deformi- 
ty ; there concurring no ſtationary colour, and ſometimes not any unto 
Beauty» | | | D ; 
The Platonick contemplators rejet both theſe deſcriptions founded npon 
parts and colours, or either ;. as M.Leo the Jew hath excellencly diſconrſed 


and moves them to love which comprehend it. This grace fay they, diſco- 
verable outwardly, is the reſplendor and Raye of ſont interiour and invi- 
ſible Beauty, and proceederh from the forms of compoſitions amiable. Whoſe 
faculties if they can aptly contrive their matter, they beget in the ſubjeR an 
agreeable and pleaſing beauty ; if over-ruled thereby, they evidence nor their 
perfe&ions, but runne into deformity. For ſeeing chat our of the fame ma- 
terials, Therſites and Paris, Beaury and monſtrofiry may be contrived ; the forms: 
| and operative faculties introduce and determine their perfecions. Which in 


is plainly ſpecified in the Text, nor need we diſputeit, like the mark of Cain; 


the Creator, and in contrived bodies che phancy of the Artificer. And by this. 
= conſideratioa' 
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'rities, or determine in what ſymmetry.or.colour it conſiſted, were a ſlippery. 
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conſideration of Beauty,the-Modres alſo are not excluded; but hold a common 
ſhare therein with all mankinde. / | 
Laſtly, In whatſoewiigg Theory conſiſteth, or if in the generall, we allow 


the common conceit of ſymmetry and of cojour, yet to deſcend unto ſingula- 


ſence that holds otion with all ; that ſeeming beauteops unto one, which 
hath no fahour Wit afiother ; and that unto every one, according as cuſtome 
hath made it natyrall, or ſympathy and conformity of mindes Fall make it 
ſeem agreeable. Thus flat noſes ſeem comely-unto the Moore, an Aquiline| 
or hawked one tinto the Perfian, a largeand prominent nofe unto the Ro- 
matie; bur none of all theſe are acceptable in our opinion. Thus ſome think 
it moſt ornamentall to'wear their Bracelets on their Wreſts, others ſay it 
is better to have them about their Ancles; ſome think it moſt comely to 
wear their Rings and Jewels in the Ear, .others will have them about their 
Privities z a third wif not think they are compleat except they hang' them 
in their lips, cheeks or noſes. Thus Homer to ſer off Minerva callerh her 
yawn, that is, gray or light-blue eyed: - now this unto us feems farre 
leſſe amiable then' the black. Thus we that are of contrary complexions 


deſignation. por is determined by opinion, and ſeems to have no eſ- 


accuſe the blackneſſe of the Mores as ugly : Bur the Spouſe in the Canticles | 
excuſeth this conceit, in that deſcription of hers, I am black; but comely. 
And howſoever Cerberus, and the furies of hell be deſcribed by the Poets 
under this complexjon, yet in the beauty of our Saviour blackneſſe is com- 
mended, when itis ſaid, his locks are buſhie and black as a Raven. So that 
| to inferrethis as a curſe, or toreaſorr it asa deformity, is no-way reaſonable ; 
the two foundations of beauty, Symmetry and complexion, receiving ſuch 
various apprehengons.; that: no deviation wil be expounded fo high as a 
curſe or undeniable deformity, without a manifeſt and confeſſed degree of 
monſtroſity” © © #40. | 
+ -Laftly, It is a very injurious method unto Philoſophy, and a perpetual pro- 
motion of ignorance, in points of obſcurity, nor open unto eafie confidera- 
tions, to fall upon a preſent refuge unto 'Miracles; or recurre unto imme- 
diate contrivance from the inſearchable hands of God. Thus in the conceit 
of the evil odor of: the Jews, Chriſtians without a farther reſearch into the 
verity of the thing,or enquiry into the cauſe, draw upa judgement upon thein 
from the paſſion of their Saviour. Thus inthe wondrous effe&s of the clime of | 
Ireland, and the freedom from all venemous creatures, the credulity of com- 
mon conceit imputes this immunity unto the benediQion of S* Pftrick, as Be- 
da and Gyraldus have left recorded. Thusthe Aſſe having a peculiar mark of 
a croſſe made by a black liſt down his back, and another athwart, or at right 


angles down his ſhoulders ; cominon opinion aſcribes this figure unto a pe- 
| culiar ſignation.; ſince that beaſt had the honour to bear our Saviour on his 
back. Certainly this is a courſe more deſperate then Antipathies, Sympa- 
thies or occult qualities ; wherein by a finall and fatisfaQive diſcernment of 
' faich, we lay the Wſt and particulareffecs upon the firſt and general! cauſe 
of. al} things ; whereas in the other, we doe but palliate our derermina- 
gions.; untill our advanced: endeavours: doe totally reje, or partially ſalve 
their evaſions. Fas = 
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A digreſsion concerning Blackneſſe_, 


FP Here being therefore two opinions repugnant unto each other, ir may 
& not be preſumptive or skepticall ro doubt of both. And becauſe we re- 
main imperfe in the generall theory of Colours, we ſhall deliver at preſent 
a ſhort diſcovery of blackneſle ; wherein although perhaps we afford no Srea- 
has fatisfaQion then others, yet ſhall our atrempts exceed any ; for we ſhall 
emperically and ſenſibly diſcourſe hereof, deducing the cages of Blackneſle 
from ſuch originals in nature, as we do generally obſerve things are denigra- 
ted by Art. And herein I hope our progreſſion will not he thought unreaſon- 
able ; for Art being the imitation of Nature, or Nature at the ſecond hand ; 
it is- butt a ſenſible expreſſion of effects dependant on the ſame, though more 
removed cauſes; and therefore the works of the one may ſerve to difcover 
the other. 

And firſt, things become black by a ſootie and fuliginous matter proceed- 
ing from the ſulphur of bodies torrified ; not taking fuligo ſtrictly, but in 
oppoſition unto «is that is any kinde of yaporous or madefying excretion; 
and comprehending «yzvwazrs, that is as Ariſtotle defines it, a ſeparation of 
moiſt and dry parts made by the action of heat or fire, and: colouring bodies 
phjeted. Hereof,in his Meteors, from the qualities of the ſubje& he raiſeth 
| three kindes ; the exhalations from ligneous and lean bodies, as bones, hair, 
{and the like he calleth #97 fumus, from fat bodies and ſuch as have noc 
| their fatneſle conſpicuous or ſeparated he termeth aiyrvs fulige, as wax, ro- 
| fin, pitch, or turpentine ; that from unuous bodies, and Rh whoſe oyli- 
| neſle is evident, he nameth | fp Or nidor. Now every one of theſe do black. 

bodies objected unto them, and are to be conceived in the ſooty and fuligi-' 
nous matter expreſſed. | a624 

I ay, proceeding from the ſulphur of bodies torrified, that is the oily, | 
{fat, and uncuous parts wherein conſiſt the principles of flammability. Not 
pure and refined ſulphur, as inthe ſpirits of wine often reRified ; but contain- 
ing terreſtrious parts, and carrying with it the volatile ſalt of the body, and 
ſuch as is diſtinguiſhable by taſte in ſoot ; nor vulgar and uſuall ſulphur; for 
that leaves none or very little blackneſſe, except a metalline body receive the 
exhalation. 

Lay, torrified, ſindged, or a ſome impreſſion from fire ; thus are bo- 

dies caſually or artificially denigrated, which in their naturalls are of another 
complexion ; thus are-Charcoales made black by an infeion of their own 
fuffitus; ſo is it true what is affirned of combuſtible bodies. Aguſta nigra, 
periuſta alba ; black at firſt from the fuliginous tinture, which being exhaled 
they become white, as is perceptible in aſhes. And ſo doth fire cleanſe and 
purifie bodies, becauſe it conſumes the ſulphureous parts, which before did 
make them foul; and therefore refines thoſe bodies which will never be mun- 
dified by water. Thus Camphire of a white ſubſtance, by its fuligo affordeth 
a deep black. So is Pitch black, although it proceed from the ſame tree with 
Rozen, the one diſtilling forth, the other forced by fire. So of the ſuffitus 
of a torch, do Painters make a velvet black : ſo is lamp-black made; ſo of 
burnt Harts horn a ſable ; fo is Bacon denigrated in chimneys : fo in Fevers 
and hot diſtempers from choler aduſt is cauſed a blackneſle in our tongues, 


| teeth and excretions : ſo are uſtilago, brant corn gd rxees black by bla og ; 
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Why the ſmoake 
of pure Sulphur 
blacks not, 


| What the com- 


mon Coppetrcſec 
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| ſo parts cauterized, gangrenated, ſiderated and mortified, become black, the 
radicall moiſture, or vitall ſulphur ſuffering an extintion, and ſmothered in 
the part affeted. So not only aqtuall but potentiall tire ; nor burning fire, but 
alſo corroding water will induce a blacknefſe. So are Chimneys and Furnaces 
generally black, except they receive a clear and manifeſt ſulphur ; for the 
fmoak of ſulphur will not black a paper, and is commonly uſed by Womesa to 
whiten Tiffanies ; which it performeth by an acide vitriotous, and penetrating 
ſpirit aſcending from it, by reaſon whereof it is nor apt to kindle any thing; 
nor will it eafily light a Candle, untill that ſpirit be ſpent, and the flame ap- 
proacheth the match. And this is that acide and piercing ſpirit which with 
ſuch aRivity and compunttion invadeth the brains and noſtrils of thoſe that 
receiveit. And thus when Bellonius afftirmeth that Charcoals made out of the 
wood of Oxycedar are white, D* Jordan in his judicious Diſcourſe of mine- 
rall waters yeeldeth the reaſon, becauſe their vapours are' rather ſulphureous 
_ of any other combuſtible ſubſtance. So we ſee that Tinby coals will nor 
black linnen being hanged in the ſmoak thereof, but rather whiten it, by rea- 
ſon of the drying and penetrating quality of ſulphur, which will make red 
Roſes white. And therefore to conceive a generall blackneſſe in Hell, and yet 
| therein the materiall flames of ſulphur, is no Philoſophicall conception ; nor 
| will it conſiſt with the reall effeas of its nature. 

Theſe are the advenient and artificiall waies of denigration, anſwerably 
whereto may be the naturall progreſſe. Theſe are the waies whereby culina- 
ry and common fires do operate, and correſpondent hereunto may be the ef- 
feds of fire elementall. So may Bitumen, coals, Jet, black lead, and divers 
minerall earths become black ; being either fuliginous concretions in the 
earth, or ſuffering a ſcorch from denigrating principles in their formation. 
[So men and other animals receive different tinures from conſtitution and 
compleQionall efflorefcencies, and deſcend ſtill lower, as they partake of the 
fuliginous and denigrating humour. And ſo mgy the &thiopians or Negroes 
become coal-black, trom fuliginons effloreſcencesand complectionall rtinctures 
ariſing from ſuch probabilities, as we have declared before. 

The ſecond way whereby bodies become black, is an Atramentous conditi- 
on or mixture, that is a vitriolate or coppersfe quality conjoyning with a ter- 
reſtrious and aſtringent humidity ; for ſo is Arramentum ſcriptorium, Or Wri- 
ting Inke commonly made, by copperoſe caſt upon a decoction or infuſion of 
galls. I fay, a vitriolous or copperous quality ; for vitrioll is the active or 
' chief ingredient inJnke, and no other falr that I know will ſtrike the colour 
; with galls ; neither Alom, Sal-gemme, Nitre, nor Armoniack, Now artifici- 
all copperoſe, and ſuch as we commonly uſe, is a rough and acrimonious 
kinde of ſalt drawn out of ferreous and eruginous earths, partaking chiefly 
of Iron and Copper ; the blew of Copper, the green moſt of Tron : Nor 
is it unuſuall to diſſolve fragments of Iron in the liquor thereof, for adyan- 
rage in the concretion. I ſay, a terreſtrious or aſtringent humidity ; for with- 
out this there will enſue no tinqure; for copperoſe ina decoRion of Let- 
| tuce or Mallows affords no black, which with an aſtringent mixture it will 


| 


i do, though it be made up with oyl as in printing and painting Inke. But where- 


as inthis compoſition we uſe only Nut-galls, that is an excreſcence from the 
Oak, therein»we follow and beat upon the old receit ; for any plant of au- 
ſtere and ſtiprick parts will ſuffice, as I haveexperimented in Briſtorte, My- 
robolans, Myrtus Brabantica, Balauſtium and Red-Roſes. And indeed, moſt 
decoQions of aftringent plants, of what colour ſoever, do leave in the liquor 
a deep and Muſcadine red ; which by addition of vitrioll deſcend into a black : 
And ſo Dioſcorides in his receit of Inke, leaves out gall, and with copperoſe 
makes uſe of ſoot. | Now 


| 


| hereof « For the phlegm or aqueous evaporation will not denigrate, nor-yet| 
ſpirits of vitriol; which carry with them volatile and nimbler Salt : For if 
upon a decotion of Copperoſe and gall, be powred the ſpirits oroyl of vi- 


' Oak, is eaſily made black by a bare ſolution of Copperoſe. So divers Mine- 


ud. 
_————— 


. in their ſulphur, ſince common ſuſphur containeth alſo much vicriol, it may 
admit conſideration. 


humour by Ariſtotle named %a#,-and commonly tranſlated Arramexrum, 
' may be occaſioned inthe Cuttle. Such a condition there is naturally in ſome 
' Plants, as Black-berries, Walnut-rindes, Black-cherries ; whereby they ex- 


Boox 6. 


— 


and Common FRRORS;, 


| Now if we enquire in what part of vitrioll this Arrameticall and denigra- 
ting condition lodgeth, it will ſeem eſpecially ro lye in the more fixed fafr 


eriol; the liquor will relinquiſh his blackneſſe; the gall and parts of the cop- 
peroſe precipitate unto the bottom, and the Inke grow Clear apain ; which 
indeed it will not ſo eafily do in common Inke, becauſe that gumme is diſſol- 


ved therein, which hindereth rhe ſeparation. Bur Colcothar or vitriol burnt, | 


though unto a redneſſe containing the fixed falr, will make good Inke, and | 
ſo will the Lixivium, or Lye made thereof with warm water; but the Terra 
or Inſipid earth remaining, affords no black at all, bur ſerves int many things 
for a groſle and uſefull red. And though ſpirits of vitriol, projefted upon a 
decoction of galls, will not raiſe a black, yet if theſe ſpirits be any way fixed, 
or return into vitriol again, the ſame will not a& their former parts and deni- 
Srate as before. | | | 

And if we yet make a more exa enquiry, by what this ſalt of vitriol more 
peculiarly gives this colour, we ſhall finde it to be from a metalline conditi- 
on, and eſpecially an Iron property or ferreous participation. For blew Cop- 
peroſe which deeply partakes of the copper will do it but weakly ; Verdt- 
griſe which is made of copper will not do it at all ; But the filings of Iron in- 
fuſed in vinegar, will with a decoction of galls make good Inke, without a- 
ny copperoſe at all ; and ſo will infuſion of Loadſtone ; which is of affinity 
with Iron. And though more conſpicuouſly in Iron, yer ſucha Calcagthoys 
or Atramentous quality, we will not wholly reje& in other mettals ; whereby 
we often obſerve black tinAures in their ſolutions, Thus a Lemmon, Quince 
or ſharp Apple cut with a kriife becomes immediatly black : And from the like 
cauſe, Artichokes, ſo ſublimate beat up with whites of Egges, if rouched 
with a knife becomes incontinently black. So Aqua forts, whoſe ingredient 
is vitriol will make white bodies black. So leather dreſſed with the bark of 


rall waters and ſuch as participate of Iron, upon an infuſion of gals become 
of a dark colour, and entring npon black. So ſteel infuſed, makes not only 
the liquor duskie, but in bodies wherein it concurres with proportionable 
tinures makes alſo the excretions black. And ſoalſo from this vitriolotis 

uality Mercarizvs Dulcss, and vitriol vomitive occaſion black ejeftions. But 
whether this denigrating quality ini Copperoſe proceedeth from an Iron par- 
ticipation, or rather in Iron from a vitriolous communication; or whether 
black tinures from merallicall bodies be not from vitriolous parcs contained 


Such a condition there is naturally in ſome living creatures: Thus that black 


tinguiſh inflammations, corroborate the ſtomack, and are eſteemed ſpeciffcall 
in the Epilepſie. Such an Atramentous condition there is to' be found 
ſometime in the bloud, when that which ſome call Acetum, others Vitri- 
olum, concurres with parts prepared for this tinfture. And ſo from thele 
conditions the Moors might poſſibly become Negroes , "receiving *A- 
rramentous impreſſions in ſome of thoſe waies, whole poſlibilicie is by ts 
declared. = | * 31dejt 2 : oat 

Nor is it ſtrange that we affirm there are vitriolous parts, qualities and 
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| « fled into their Countrey. 


evenat ſome diſtance Vitriol it ſelf inliving bodies; for there is a ſowr,ſtip-] 
rick ſalt diffuſed thraugh che earch, which paſling a concoRtion in plants, be- 
cometh milder and more agreeable unto the ſenſe ; and this is that vegetable 
vitriol, whereby divers plants contain a gratefull ſharpneſle, as.Lemmons, 
Pomegranates, Cherries ; or anauſtere and inconcotted roughneſle, as Sloes, 
Medlars and Quinces. And that not only vitriol is a cauſe of blackneſſe, bur 
that the ſalts of naturall bodies do carry a powerfull ftroak inthe tinture| 
and verniſh of all things, we ſhall not deny, if we contradict not gxperience, 
f $7 the viſible art of Dyars ; who advance and graduate their colours with 
Fs For the decoctions of ſimples which bear the viſible colours of bodies 
zcoced, aredead and evanid, without the commixtion of Alum; Argol and 
the like. And this is alfo apparent in Chymicall preparations. So Cinaber 
becomes red by the acide exhalation of ſulphur, which otherwiſe preſents a 
pure and niyeous white. So ſpirits of Salt upon a blew paper make an orient 
red. So Tartaror vitriol upon an infufipn of violets affords a delightfull crim- 
ſon. Thus it is wonderfull what variety of colours the ſpirits of Saltpeter, 
and eſpecially, if they be kept ina glaſſe while they pierce the (ides thereof; 
1fay, what Orient greens they will proje&: from the like ſpirits in the earth | 
the plants thereof perhaps acquire their verdure. And from ſuch ſolary irra- 
diations may thoſe wondrous varieties ariſe, which are obſervable in Ani- 
Mallards heads, and Peacocks feathers, receiving intention or alte- 
Fatiqn according as they are preſented unto the light. Thus Saltpeter, Am- 
moniack and Mineral ſpirits emit deleable and various colours ; and common 
Agqaa forts will in ſome green and narrow mourhed glaſſes, about the verges 
thereof, ſend forth a deep and Gentianella blew. 
- Thys have we atlaſt drawn our conjectures unto aperiod ; whereinif our 
.coptemplations afford no ſatisfaction ynto others, I hope our attempts witl 
bring. no. condemnation on our ſelves ; ( for beſides that adventures in know- 
kdge are laudable, and the aſſays of weaker heads afford oftentimes im- 
-praveable hints unto better) although in this long journey we miſle the in- 
tended end ; yet are there many things of truth diſcloſed by the way ; and the 
|collaterall yerity, may unto reaſonable ſpeculations, requite the capitall indiſ- 
COVETY» 


en nn, 


——— 


Cuaye., XIII. 


of Gypſies. 


Uch wonder it is not we are to ſeek inthe originall of Arhiopians and 
M natural Negroes, being alſo at a lofle concerning the Original of Gypſies 
and counterfeit Moors, obſervable in many parts of Europe, Aſia, and Africa. 
Common opsnion deriveth them from &gypr, and from thence they | 
derive themſelves, according to their own acconnt hereof, as Munſter diſco- 
| vered ia the letters and paſſe, which they obtained from Sigiſmund the Em- 
| peroar, that they firſt came our of leſſer Egypr, that having defeRted from 
the Chriſtian rule, and relapſed unto Pagan rites, ſome of every family were 
Lenjoyned this penance, to wander about the world ; or as Aventinus deli- 
| yeretb, they pretend for this vagabond courſe, a judgement of God upon 
Irheir forefathers, who refuſed to entertain the Virgia Mary and Jeſus, when 


Which account notwithſtanding is of little probabilicy : for the geverall 


reaſn | 


li 


£ 
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fkream of writers; who enquire into their originall; infiſt not upon: this j/and 
| are {o little ſatisfied in their deſcent from Egypr, that they deduce them from 
ſevcrall. other riations : hs ge Virgil accounting them originally Syrians, 
Philippus Bergoigas fercherh them from Chaldza, Execs from ſome 
part of Tartarie; Bellonius no farther chea Walachia and Bulgaria; nor Aven- 
tinus then the confines of Hyngaria. © 2 ** 227 
L That xhey are no. Agyptians Bellonius makerh evident:: who met great 
droves of Gypſies in &gypt, about Gran Cairo, Martarea,: and the villages 
on the banks of Nilus : who notwithſtanding were accounted ſtrangers unto 
that Nation, and wanderers from forreign patts, even as' they are eſteemed 
with us. | | 38 Lum vue) 4 

That they came not-out of Egyptis alſo probable, becauſe their firſt appeas 
rance was 1n Germany, fince theyear ,1400. nor were they obſerved before 
in other parts of Europe, as is deducible from Munſter, Genebrard, Crantfius 
and Ortelius. | vcr 5 27h 08 

But that they firſt ſet out not farre from Germany, is alſo-probable from 
their language, which was the Scelavonian tongue; and when they wandered 
afterward into France, they were commonly called Bohemians, which name 
is ſtill retained for Gypſies. And therefore when Crantſius delivereth, they 
firſt appeared about the Baltick Sea, when Bellonius deriveth them from 
Bulgaria and-Walachia, and. others from about Hungaria, they ſpeak not 
tepugnantly hereto : for the language of thoſe Nations was Sclavonian; at 
leaſt ſome diale&thereof. | NEE | 

Bur .of what nation ſoever they were at firſt, they are now almoſt of all, 
aſſociating unto them ſome of every countrey where they wander ; when 


utiſetled nations have out-laſted others of fixed habirations: and though' 
Gypſes have been baniſhed by moſt Chriſtian Princes, yer have they found: 
ſome countenance from the great Turk, who ſuffereth chem to liveand main- 
tain publick. Stews near the Imperiall city in Pera, of whom heoften maketh j 
a politick advantage, imploying them as ſptes into other nations, under which 
title they were baniſhed by Charles the fift. | | | 


nt —_—_———————_——— . Py ; | 
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Cuar. XIV. 
of ſome others. 


VVE commonly accuſe the phancies of elder times in the improper fi- 
ures of heaven affigned unto Conſtellations, which donor ſeem to 
anſwer them, either in Greek or Barbarick Spheres: yet equall incongruities 
have been commonly committed by Geographers-and Hiſtorians, in the figu- 
rall reſemblances of ſeverall regions onearth ; while by Livy and Julius Ru- 
ſicus the Iſland of Britain is made- to reſemble a long diſh or two-edged axe ; 
Italy by Numatianus to be like an Oak-leaf: and Spain an Oxe hide: while 
the phancy of Strabo makes the habicated earth like a cloak, /'and' Dionyfius 
Afer will have it like a ſling : with many others obſervable ingood writers, | 
yet not made out from the letter or ſignification ; w_—_— Aſtronomy in 
their figures of the | Zodiack : wherein they are not juſtified 'unts ſtrict re- | 
ſemblances, but rather made out fromthe effets of Sun or Moon, in theſe 
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they will be loſt, or whether at all again; is not without ſome donbr: for | 


OSfervat. lib. 2, 
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known 1n Ger- 
many 
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ſeverall portions of heaven, or from peculiar influences of thoſe conſtellations. 
irwrcomdnng make good their names, oo oP | 
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Enquiries into” YVulgar Boox 6. 


| - Which norwithſtanding being now authentick by preſcription , may | 


—_—_— 


| [eminent aRtivities are by heat, light and influence, the motion ir ſeif being 


| the greater and leſſer Starres,' which put rogether do make up words, where- 


—_— 
— 


[is ſometimes naturally ſer, and under the Horizon, when viſibly it is above 


lunary bodies, as Cabeus hath learnedly obſerved ? 


be retained in their naked acceptions, and names tranſlated from ſubſtan-' 


ces known on earth: And therefore the learned Hevelius in his accu-' 
rare Selenography, or deſcription of the Moon; hath well tranſlated the 
known appellations of regiogs, Seas and Mountains, unto the parts of 
that Luminary : and rather then uſe invented names or humane deho-| 
minations, with wicty congruity hath placed Mount Sittat, Tatirus; Mo- 
tis Palus, the Mediterranean Sea, Mauritania; Sicily, and Aſia Minor in the 
Moon. | | 
More hardly can we finde the Hebrew letters in the heavens, made out of 


in Cabaliſticall Speculators conceive they reade the events of future things ; 
and how from the Starres inthe head of Meduſa, to make out the word Cha- 
rab; and thereby deſolation preſignified unto Greece or Javan, numerally 
charaQerized in that word, requireth no rigid reader. | 
Iris noteaſieto reconcile the differetit accounts of longitude, while inmo- 
dern tables the hundred and eighty degree, is morethen thirty degrees be- 
yond that part, where Ptolomy placerh an 180. Nor will the wider and more 


Weſtern term of Longitude, from whence the moderns begin their eommen- 


ſfaration, ſufficiently ſalve the difference. The ancients began the meaſure of 
Longitude from the fortunate Iflands or Canaries, the Moderns from the A- 
zores or Iſlands of S* Michaet; but ſince the Azores are but fifteen degrees 
more Weſt, why the Moderns ſhould reckon 180. where Pcolomy account- 
eth above 220. er __ =_ take in x5 degrees at the Weſt, they ſhould 
reckon 3o at the Eaſt, beyond the ſame meaſure, is yet to be determined ; 
nor would it be much advantaged, if we: ſhould conceive that the compute 
of Ptolomy were not ſo agreeable unto the Canarics; as the Heſperides or 1- 
ſlands of Cabo Verde. | ; | 
Whether the confpute of moneths from the firſt appearance of the Moon, 
which divers nations have followed, be not a more perturbed way, then thar 
which accounts from the conjunction, may ſeem of reaſonable doubt ; not 
only from the uncertainty of its appearance in foul and cloudie weather, but 
unequall time inany, that is ſooner or later, according as the Moon ſhall be 
in the ſigns of long deſcention, as Piſces, Aries, Taurus, in the Perigeum or 
ſwifreſt motion, and in the Northern Laticude : whereby ſometimes it may 
be ſeen the very day of the change, as will obſervably happen 1654. in the 
moneths of April and May ? or whether alſo the compute ofthe day, be ex- 
acly made, from the vilible ariſing or ſetting of the Sunne, becauſe the Sunne 


it ; from the cauſes of refraction, and ſuch as make us behold a piece of fil- 
ver ina baſin, when water is put uponit, which we could riot diſcover before, 
as under the verge thereof}? -— 

Whether the globe of the earth be but a point, in refpeR of the Stars and 
Firmament, or how if the raies thereof do fall upona point, they are recei- 
4 - variety of Angles, appearing greater or leſſer from differences of 
refraction? TH; | ; 


Whether if the motion of the Heavens ſhould ceaſe a while, all things | 


would inſtantly periſh ? and whether this aſſertion doth not make the frame 
of ſublunary things, to hold too looſe a dependency upon the firſt and conſer- 
ving caule ? at leaſt impute too much unto the motion of the heivens, whoſe 


barren, or chiefly ſerving for the due application of celeſtial] virtues unto ſub- 


| 


| 
| 


Whether | 


Boox 6. and Common ExnxOnrs. '| #9 

Whether Comets or blazing Starres be generally of ſuch terrible, effe4s, | 
as Elder times haye conceived them; for ſince *tis found chat many, from 
whence theſe predictions are drawn, have been above the Moon, why the 
may not be qualified from their poſitions, and afpets which they hold wi 
Starres of favourable natufes; or why ſince they may be conceived to ariſe 
\from the effluviums of other Starres, they may not retain the benigni 
of their originals ; or ſince the natures of the fixed Starres, are aſtrologt- 
cally differenced by the Planets, and are eſteemed Martiall or Joviall, ac- 
cording to the colours whereby they anſwer theſe Planets ; why alchough 
the red Comets do carry the portenſions of Mars, the brightly white ſhould 
not be ofthe influence of Jupiter or Venus, anſwerably unto Cor Scorpij and: 
| Arcturus, 'is not abſurd to doubr. | 
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Concerning many Hiftoricall Tenents generally re- 
ceived, and ſome deduced from the Hiſtory of ho-| 
ly Scripture_. 


b- WO TTY 


C H APs Ss 
of the Forbidden Frait, = | ] 


& Hat the Forbidden fruit of Paradiſe was an Apple, is 
> commonly beleeved, confirmed by Tradition, perpe-. 
tuated by writings, verſes, Pictures ; and ſome have: 
been ſo bad Proſodians, as from thence to derive the. 
Latine word alum, becauſe that fruit was the firſt! 


& occaſion of evil; wherein notwithſtanding determina- 

tions are preſumptuous, and many I perceive are of a-' 
4 nother belief. For ſome have conceived it a Vine; in 
the myſtery of whoſe fruit lay the expiation of the Tran{greſſion :. Goropius 
Becanus reviving the conceit of Barcephas, peremptorily concludeth ir to be 


—  — 


the Indian —_ : and by a witty Allegory labours to confirm the fame. 
Again, ſome fruits paſſe under the name of Adams apples, which in common 
acception admit not that appellation ; the one deſcribed by Mathiolus under 
the name of Pomurm Adam; avery fair fruit, and not unlike a Citron, bur 
ſomewhat rougher, chopt and cranied, vulgarly conceived the marks of A- 
dams teeth. Another, the fruit of that plant Serapion termerh Aſa, bur 
the Eaſtern Chriſtians commonly the Apples of Paradiſe ; not reſembling an 
apple in figure, andin taſte a Melon or Cowcumber. Which fruits alchough' 
they have received appellations ſuitable unto the Tradition, yet canwe nor 
from thence inferre they were this fruit in queftion: No more then Ay- 
ber vite, ſo commonly called, to obtain its name from the tree of life in | 
Paradiſe; or Arbor Jude, to be the fame which ſupplyed the gibber unto | 
Judas. : | 

ain, There is no determination inthe Text ; wherein is only particular- | 
ed that it was the fruit of a tree good for food and pleaſant unto the eye, | 
in which regards many 'excell the Apple ; and therefore learned men do wiſe- | 
ly conceive it inexplicable ; and Philo puts determination unto deſpair, when 
he affirmeth the ſame kinde of fruit was never produced ſince. Surely, were 
it not requiſite to have been concealed, it had not paſſed unſpecified; nor the 
tree revealed which concealed their nakedneſſe, and that concealed which 
revealed | 


© dt of 


Boox 7. and Common FE RROR S. | 
revealed it; for in the fame Chapter mention is made of Fig-leaves: And the 
like particulars alchough they ſeem uncircumſtanriall are oft ſet downiri ho! 
| Scripture ; ſois it ſpecified that Elias fate ami e Jeniper tree, Abſolom hafp- 
ed by an Oak, and Zacheus got upinto a Sycomore. MEL ect OF I 

And although ro condemn ſuch indeterminables, unto him that demand- 
ed on what hand Venus was wounded, the Philoſopher thought it a ſaffici- 
ent reſolution to reinquire upon whart leg King Philip halted ; and the Jews 
not undoubtedly reſolved of the Sciatica fide of Jacob, do cautelouſly in their 
diet abſtain from the ſinews of both : yet are there many nice particulars 
which may be authentically determined. That Peter cut off the nght ear of 
Malchus, is beyond all doubt. That our Saviour ate the Pafſeover in an upper 
room, we may determine from the Text; and ſome we may concede which 
the Scripture plainly defines not. That the Dyall of Ahaz was placed upon 
the Weſt ſide of the Temple, we will not deny, or contradi& the deſcription 
of Adricomius. That Abrahams ſervant pur his hand under his right thigh, 
' we ſhallnot queſtion; and that the Thief on the right hand was faved, and 
the other on the left reprobated, to make good the Method. of the laſt judi- 
ciall difmiiſion, we are ready to admit. Burt ſurely in vain we enquire of what 
wood was Moſes rod, or the tree that ſweetned the waters. Or though tra- 
dition or humane hiſtory might afford ſome light ; whether the crown of 


Iacobs Sciatica, 
See Gen, 33. 35, 
3023, 


Pes tedrn eff, 


truncus cupreſ- 


thorns was made of Paliurus, whether the croſſe of Chriſt were made of thoſe 
four woods in the Diſtick of Durantes, or only of Oak according unto Lip- 


Symbols and pious Allegories be made by wiſer conceivers ; yet common heads | 
| will flye unto ſuperſtitious applications, and hardly avoid miraculous or ma- 
| gicall expeAations. | | 
Now the ground or reaſon that occaſioned this expreſſion by an Apple, 
might be the community of this fruit, and which is often taken for any 0- 
ther. So the Goddeſle of gardens is termed Pemena ;* ſo the Proverb expreſ- 
ſeth it to give Apples unto Alcinous ; ſo the fruit which Paris decided was 
called an Apple; ſo in the garden of Heſperides ( which many conceive a 
fiction drawn from Paradiſe ) we reade of golden Apples guarded by the Dra- 
gon; and to ſpeak ſtrialy in this appellation, they placed it more ſafel 
then any other ; for beſide the great variety of Apples, the word in Gree 
pr Bowe mr Orenges, Lemmons, Citrons, Quinces; and as Ruellius de- 
fineth, ſuch fruits as have no ſtone within, and a ſoft covering without ; ex- 
{ cepting the Pomegranate, and will extend. much farther in the acception of 
Spigelius ; who comprehendeth all round fruits under the name of Apples, 
not excluding Nuts and Plums. 


cles, as it runnes inthe vulgar Tranſlation, Sb arbore mals ſuſcitavi te, 165 
corrupta eftmater tna ,ibi vielata eſt genetrix tua ; which words notwithſtanding 
parabollically intended, admit no literall inference; and are of little force in 
our tranſlation, I raiſed thee under an Apple-tree, there thy mother brought 
thee forth, there ſhe brought thee forth that bare thee. So when from a bafſ- 
ket of Summer fruits or Apples, as the Vulgar rendreth them, God by A- 
mos foretold the deſtruction of his people, we cannot fay they had any re- 
ference unto the fruit of Paradiſe, which was the deſtruction of man; but 
thereby was declared the propinquity of their deſolation ; and that their| 
tranquillity was of no longer duration then thoſe horary or ſoon decaying 
fruits of Summer. Nor when it is faid in the fame Tranſlation, Poma deſode- 
111 anime tue diſceſſerunt 4 te, the Apples that thy ſoul luſted after are depart- 


fius and Goropius, we labour not to determine ; for though hereof prudent | 


It hath been promoted in ſome conſtryRions from a paſſage in the Canti- 


ed from thee, is there any alluſion therein unto the fruix of Paradife; But 
Qq 2 


mw 


— thereby 


fue, oliva ſu- 


prewaw, pat- 
| 2846, tranſuers 
ſam Chriſti ſunt 


In cruce lignam, 


Ruel, de /# irpie 
W238 naturde 


I/agege in rem 
Herbartamy 
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-Philoſtrat. 
figur. 6. De A- | Apples in a garden; 4nd there wane not ſome who have ſymbolized the Apple 


M@tbude of Paradiſe unto ſuch conſtructions, 


293 | 
— | thereby is threatned unto Babylon, that the pleaſures and delights of their 


| 


| 
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palate ſhoujd forſake them. And we reade in Pierius, that an Apple was the | 
Hieroglyphick of Love, and that the Statua of Venus was made' with one in 
her hand: So the little Cupids in the figures of Philoftrarus do play with 


Since' therefore after this fruit curioſity fruitleſſely enquireth, and confi- 
dence blindely determineth, we ſhall furceaſe our Inquiſition ; rather troy- 
| bled that it was taſted, then troubling our felves in its deciſion; this only we 
obſerve, when things are left uncertain men will aſſure them by determina- 
tion. Which is nor only verified concerning the fruit; but the Serpent that 


Opinions of what 
kizde the Serpent 
| WAS, tC 


> That 4 Man hath one Rib leſſe then a Woman, 


perſwaded ; many defining the kinde or ſpecies thereof. So Bonaventure and 
Comeftor affirm it was a Dragon, Eugubinus a Baſilisk; Delrio a viper, and 
others a common fnake. Wherein men ſtill continue the deluſion of the Ser- 
pent, who having deceived Eve in the main, ſets her poſterity on work to 
miſtake in the circumſtance, and endeavours to propagate errours at any 
band - And thoſe he ſurely moſt defireth which concern either God or him- 
telf; for they diſhonour God who is abſolute truth and goodnefle ; bur for 
Einfelf, who is extreamly evill, and the worſt we can conceive ; by aberra- 
0 p44 +44.%2:T they extenuate his depravity, and aſcribe ſome goodnefle un- 


| — 


II. 


Guapy. 


*X* Hat a Man hath oneRib leſſe thena Woman, is a common conceit deri- 

[ ved from the hiſtory of Genefis, wherein it ſtands delivered, that Eve 
was framed our of a Rib of Adam ; whence *tis concluded the ſex of man ſtill 
wants that rib-our Father loſt in Eve. And this is not only paſſant with the 
many, but was urged againſt Columbusin an Anatomy of his at Piſa ; where | 
having prepared the Sceleton of a Woman that chanced to have thirteen ribs 
on one ſide, there aroſea party that cried him down, and even unto oathes af- 
firmed, this was the rib wherein a woman exceeded. Were this true, it 
would autoptically ſilence that diſpute out of which fide Eve was framed ; it 


Os gor 0th us 
webs 


Hew many ribs 
commen)y in mcn 
and women. 


&2 


Fl. 


would determine the opinion of Oleafter, that ſhe was made out of the ribs 
of bork ſides; or ſuch as from the expreſſion of the Text maintain there was 
a plurality required, and might indeed: decry the parabolicall expoſition 
of Origen, Cajetan, and ſuch as fearing to concede a monſtroſity, or muti- 
are the integrity of Adam ; - preventively coticeive the creation of thirteen 
ribs. ; 
- But this will not conſiſt with reaſon or inſpection. For if we ſurvey the Sce- 
leton of both ſexes, and therein the compage of bones, we ſhall readily diſcover! 
| that men and women have four and twenty ribs; that is, twelve oneach (ide ;! 
ſeven greater annexed unto the Sternon, and five leſſer which come ſhort there-} 
-of ; wherein if it ſometimes happen that either ſex exceed, the conformation 
is irregular, defleaing from the common rate or number, and no more infer- 
rible upon mankinde, then che monſtrofity of the ſon of Rapha, or the viti- 
-ous exceſle in the number of fingers and toes. And although ſome difference 
there be in &igure, and the female 9s inovinarum be ſomewhat more protu- 
berant, to make a fairer cavity forthe Infant 5 the coccyx ſometime ay" = 
| c 


EP 


ſhoank = ecomwincsr * nn | 
' fected to give ths eaſier delivery, and therids thembelves. ſeama littfe Aatter, |£ 


| 


| one grain of corn appearing ſimilary and infyfficient for q plurall germination, 


b- 


 reft liver ; who ſaw but three hundred ſuty five years-Buc toatfirm from hence, 
, did die befece that time ; 3s duroly | 


from father unto ſon; the blinde begerting ſuch as can ſee, men with one 
eye children with rwo, and cripples mytilaze in their own perſons do. come 
out perfect intheir generations: Far, the ſeed canyeigheth with jr not oply 
the extractand fingle Idea of every part, whereby it crapſmigs thejr-perfeRti- | 
ons or infirmities; but double and over again ; whereby ſometimes it multi- | 
pliciouſly delineates the ſame, as ini Twins in mixed as aumerouys generatt- 


dea and power of the whole ;- ſo parents deprived of hands, beget manuall 
ifſues; and the defec of thoſe parts is ſupplied by the Idea of orhers. So in | 


there lyeth dormant the virtuality of many other; and from thence ſome- 
times proceed an hundred ears. And thus may be mgde out the cauſe of 
multiparous productions ; for though the ſemingll materials diſperſe and ſe- 
parate in the matrix, the formative operator will not delineate a part, but 
erideavour the formation of che whole ; effefting the ſame as farre as the 
matter will permit ;. arid from divided materials attempt entire formations. 
And therefore, though wondrous ſtrange, it may not be impoſtible what 
is confirmed at Lauſdun concerning the Counteſſe ef Holland, ngr what 
Albertus reports of the birth of an hundred and fifry. And if we conſider the 
magnalities of Generation in ſome things, we ſhall not contfrovert its peſſi- 
bilicies in others; nor eaſily queſtion that gregt work, whoſe wonders are 
only ſecond unto thoſe of rhe Creation ; ayd a cloſe apprehenſion of the 
one, might perhaps afford a glimmering light, and crepuſculous glance of the 
other. x 


Cuar. is 
of Methuſelih. 


7 «a hath beenevery where opinion'd, by all men, and inall times, 
\ Y is more then Paradoxicall to diſpute ; and ſo that Methaſelah was 
the longeſtliver of all rhe poſteriry of Adam we quietly beleeve: bur rbac 
he muſt needs be fo, is perhaps below Paralagy £0 deny, For hereof there is 
no determination from rhe Text; wherein it is only particular'd he was the | 
longeſt liver of all the Patriarchs whoſe age is there exprefled ; but that he 
—— all others we cannot well conclude. For ef thele nine whole death 
is. mentioned before the floud, the Text expreſſeth chat Enach was the fhor- 


none of the reſt, whoſe age is not expre 
aftillation whereto we cannot aſleac. 
Again, Many perſons there wete in thoſe daies of longevity, of whale 


| ire of the nine Patriarches, with all the ſons and daughters that every one 


notwithſtanding there is no aceount in Scripture ; as.of the race of Cain, the: 


ons. And to ſpeak more ſtrictly, parts ofthe ſeed do ſeem to contain the 1- | qc 


That every part of 
ſeed comains 
the Idea ofthe 
whole animate. 
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Tob thought by 
fome to be of the 
race of Eſau, 


| begat ; whereof perhaps ſome perſons might outlive Methuſelah ; the Text 
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intending only the maſculine line of Seth, conduceable anto the Genealogy 
of our Saviour, and the antediluvian Chronology. And therefore we muſt 
not contrad the lives of thoſe which are left in filence by Moſes ; for neither 
1s the age of Abel expreſſed in the Scripture, yet is he conceived farre elder 
then commonly opinion'd: and if we allow the concluſion of his Epitaph as 
made by Adam, and ſoſet downby Salian, Poſwit merens pater, cui a filio ju- 


fins poſttum foret, Anno ab ortu rerum 130. Ah Abele nato 129. we ſhall not 


it improbable, if we conceive that Abel was born inthe ſecond year of Adam, 
and Setha yearafter the death of Abel : forſo it'being ſaid, that Adam was 
an hundred and thirty years old when he begat Seth, Abel muſt periſh the year 
before, which was one hundred twenty nine. | | | 

And if the account of Cain extend- unto the Deluge, it may not be impro- 


"| mention is: made that Iſhmael lived 137 years, ſome conceive he adhered 


|bable that ſome thereof exceeded any of Seth. Nor is it unlikely in life, rich- 
es, power and temporall bleſſings, they might ſurpaſſe them in this world, 
whoſe lives related unto the next. For ſo nt the ſeed of Jacob was under 
affliction and captivity, that of Iſmael and Efau flouriſhed and grew mighty, 


there proceeding from the one twelve Princes, from the other no leſſe then |. 


fourteen Dukes and eight Kings. And whereas the age of Cain and his po- 
ſterity is not delivered in the Text, ſome do falve it from the ſecret merhod- 
of Scripture, which ſometimes wholly omits, but ſeldome or never delivers 
the intire duration of wicked and faithleſſe perſons, as is obſervable in the 
hiſtory of Eſau, and the Kings of Iſrael and Judah. And therefore when 


unto the faith of Abraham; for ſo did others who were not deſcend- 
ed from Jacob; for Job 1s thought to be an Idumean, and of the ſeed of 
Efan. 

Laſtly (although we rely notthereon) we will not omit that conceit hs 
ged by learned men, that Adam was elder then Methuſelah ; inaſmuch as 
he was created in the perfe& age of man, which was in thoſe daies fifry or 
ſixty years; for about that time we reade that they begat children; ſo that 
if unto 930 we adde 60 years, he will exceed Methuſelah. And therefore 
if not in length of daies, at leaſt in old age he ſurpaſſed others; he was older 
then all, who was never ſo young as any. For though he knew old age, he 
was never acquainted with puberty, youth or Infancy ; and ſo in a ſtrict ac- 
count he begat children at one year old. And if the uſuall compuce will hold, 


| that men are of the ſame age which are born within compaſle of the ſame 


year ; Eve was asold as her husband and parent Adam, and Cain their ſon co- 
etaneous unto both. | 

Now that conception that no man did ever attain unto a thouſand years, 
becauſe none ſhould ever be one day old in the ſight of the Lord, unto whom 
according to that of David, A thouſand years are but one day ; doth not ad- 
vantage Methuſelah. And being deduced from a popular expreſſion, which 
will not ſtand a Metaphyſicall and ſtri& examination, is not of force to di- 
vert a ſerious enquirer. For unto Gad a thouſand years are no more then 
one moment, and in his ſight Methuſelah lived no nearer one day then Abel, 
for all parts of time are alike unto him, unto whom none are referrible ; and 
all things preſent, unto whom nothing is paſt orto come, And therefore, al- 
though we be meaſured by the Zone of time, and the flowing and continued 
inſtants thereof, do weave at laſta line and circle about the eldeſt; yet can we 
not thus commenſurate the ſphere of Triſmegiſtus ; or ſum up the uuſucceſ- 
Gve and ſtable duration of God. 


Boots: | 


need to doubt, Which notwithſtanding Cajetan and others confirm ; noris-| 


CHap- 


| and Common ERRORS. 
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Cnaye, IIIT. 
That there was no Rainbow before the Floxd, 


Hat there ſhall no Rainbow apporr fourty years before. the end of the 
T-Gactd, and that the preceding drought unto that great flame ſhall ex- 
hauſt rhe materials of this Meteor, was an aſſertion grounded upon no ſolid 
reaſon: bur that-there.was not any in ſixteen hundred years, that is, before 
the floud, ſeems deduceable from holy Scripture, (3en. 9. I doſet my bow in 
- [the clouds, and it ſball be for a token of a Covenant between me and the 
 Fearth. From whence notwithſtanding we cannot conclude the nonexiſtence 
'of the Rainbow ; noris that Chronology. naturally eſtabliſhed, which com- 
puteth zhe antiquity of effects ariſing from phyſicall and ſetled cauſes, by ad- 


reaſon and Philoſo by, the Rainbow hath its ground in Nature, and cau- 
ſed by rhe raies of the Sunne, falling upon a roride. and oppoſite cloud : 
whereof ſome refleRed, others refrafted beget that ſemicireular variety we 
generally call rhe Rainbow ; which muſt ſucceed upon concurrence of cau-. 
A. {ubje£s aptly prediſpoſed. And therefore, to canceive there was no 
Rainbow before, becauſe God choſe this out as a token- of the Covenant, is 
ro conclude the exiſtence of things from their ſignalities ; or of what is ob- 
jected unto the ſenſe, a coexiſtence with that which is internally preſented 
unto the underſtanding. With equall reaſon we may inferre there was no 


Euchariſt. $ C | | 
Again, while men deny the antiquity of one Rzinbow, they anciently COn-| 


; <1 þ 
IS of 


ditionall impoſitions from voluntary determinators. Now: by the decree of | 
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water before the inſtiturion of Baptiſm, or bread and wine before the holy | 
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is another Lunary, whoſe efficient is the Moon, viſible only in the nighr, m 


exiſtence hereof men do not controvert, although effected by a different Lu- 
minary in the ſame way with the other. And probably appeared later; as 
being of rare appearance and rarer obſervation, and many there are which. 
think there is no ſuch thing in Natuxe. And therefore by cafuall ſpeRarors 
they are lookt upon like prodigies, and Ggnifications made, nor. ſignified by 
their natures. | 

Laſtly; We ſhall not need to conceive God made the Rainboyy at this time, 
if we conſider thatin its created and prediſpoſed nature, it was more proper 
for this ſignification rhen any other Meteor or- celeſtiall -zppearency whatſo- 
| ever- Thunder and lightning :hgd too much tercour £0 have. heen tokens of 

mercy ; Comets or. blazing Stars appear roo ſeldome to put us in minde of a 
Covenant to be remembred often ;. and might rather ſignifie che world ſhould 
be once deſtroyed by fire, then never again by water. The Galaxia or milkie 
Circle had been moreprobablez for (-belide:rhat unto the laticude of thirty 
it. becomes their Horizontwice jn:four and: twenty hours, and- unto ſuch: as 
live under the Aquator, in that. ſpace the whole Circle appeareth.) part. 
thereof is viſible unto any ſiruation,z þut being only diſcoverablejn che nighe: 
and when the ayr is.clear, it becomesof unfrequenr and comfortleſle figniti- 
cation. A fixed Star had not been. viſible unto all che Globe, arid ſo of too; 
narrow: ſignality.ina Covenant.coneerning all, Bug Rainbows are ſcenuncs 


may appear inthe morning, while the Sunne hathattained abour fourty five 


cede another. For, beſide the ſolary Iris which God ſhewed unto Noah, there| 


commonly at full Moon, and ſome degrees above the Horizon. Now the | ** 
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all the world, and every poſition, of ſphere. Unto our own elevation they} 
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| The neturall Fg. 
1 nication of the 
Rainbow. 


Riſu ploranths 
Olympi. 
16, 3 4+ 4: ; 


l 
Thaumantias. 


. | degrees above the Horizon (which is conceived the largeſt ſemidiameter of} - 


— —— 


any Iris ) and ſoin the afternoon when it hath declined unto thar altitude} 


with us at noon orany time. Unto a right poſition of ſphere they may ap- 
pear three hours after the riſing of the Sun, and three before its ſecting ; for 
the Sun aſcending fifteen degrees an hour, inthree attaineth fourty tive of 
altitude. Even unto a parallel ſphere, and ſuch as live undec the pole, for half 
a year ſome ſegments may appear at any time and under any quarter, the Sun | 
nor ſetting, but walking roundabout them. 

Bur the propriery of its Election moſt properly appeareth inthe natural} 
ſipnification and prognoſtick of it ſelf; as containing a mixt ſignality of rain 
and fair weather. For being in a roridecloud and ready to diop, it declareth 
a pluvious diſpoſure in the air ; but becauſe when it ..ppears the Sun muſt alſo 
ſhine, there can be no univerfall ſhowrs, and conſequently no deluge. Thus 
_ the windows of the great deep were open, in vain men lookt for the 
Rainbow : for at that time ict could nor be ſeen, which after appeared unto 
Noah. It was therefore exiſtent before: the flond, and had in Nature ſome 
ground of its addition. 'Unto that of Nature God fuperadded an afſurance of 
his promiſe, that is, never to hinder its appearance, orſo to repleniſh the hea- 
vens again as that we ſhould behold itno more. And thus, without diſpara- 
Sing the promiſe, it might rain ar the ſame time when God ſhewed it unto 
Noah ; thus was there more therein then the Heathens underſtood, when 


. - | whereby is ſignified the uncomfortable number of ewenty,at which Joſeph was 


{and red; the two deſtrucions of the world by fire and water; or by rhe! 


they called ic the N*»cia of the gods, and the laugh of weeping heaven; andj 
thus may ic de elegantly faid, Iput my Bow, not my Arrow in the clouds, that 
is, inthe menace of Rain the mercy of fair weather. A 

' Cabaliſticall heads, who from that expreſſion in Efay, do make a book of 
heaven, and reade therein the great concernments of earth, do literally play 
on this, and from its ſemicircular figure, reſembling the Hebrew letter 5 Caph, 


ſold, which Jacob lived under Laban, and at which men were to go to war; 
do note a propriety in its ſigftification; as thereby declaring the diſmall time 
of the deluge. - And Chriſtian conceits do ſeem ro ſtrain as high, while from 
the irradiation of the Sunne upon a cloud, they apprehend the myſtery of 
the Sunne of sighteouſneſſe in the obſcurity of fleſh, by. the colours green 


m_ of bloud and water, the myſteries -of Bapriſine, and the holy Eu- 
CNATCIITe : ; A 
- Laudable therefore is the cuſtome of the Jews, who upon the apperrarſce 
of the Rainbow, do magnitie the fidelity of God in the memory of his Co-| 
venant; according to that of Syracides, Look upoa the Rainbow, and praiſe | 
him that made it. And though ſome pious aral Chriſtian pens have only fym- 
boliz'd the ſame from the myſtery of its colours, yer are there other affei- 
ons which might admit of Theologicall alluſions; nor would hefinde a mote 
improper ſubje&, that ſhould conſider that the colours are made by refraci- 
on of light, and the ſhadows that limit that light ; that che Center of the | 
Sun, the Rainbow, and the eye of the' beholder muſt be in one right fine; 
thatthe ſpeRator maſt be betweenthe Sunne and the Rainbow ; that ſome- 
time three appear, ſometime one reverfed. With many others, conſiderable 
in Meteorologicall Divinity ; which would more ſenfibly make our the E- 
ithice of the Heathers, and the expreſſion of the ſonne of Syrach. ' Very 
utifull is che Rainbow, it compaſſeth the heaven abour with a glorious 
circle, and the hands of the moſt High have bended te. - - 
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again ; which height the Sun nor attaining in Winter, Rainbows may happen} . 


| Boo 7. | and Commm ErxxORs, 
| FS Cuir: Vi” : 
of Sem, Hams, and Japhet. 


youngeſt ſon, as moſt beleeve, as Auſtin and others account, the fons of Ja- 
phet and Europeans need not grant ; nor will it ſo well concord unto the let- 
ter of the Text, and its readieſt Interpretations. For ſo is it ſaid inour Tran- 
flation, Sem the father of all the ſons of Heber, the brother-of Japher the 
elder ; ſo by the Septuagint, and ſo by that of Tremellius.- And therefore 
when the Vulgar reads:it, Frarre Japhet majore, the miſtake as Junius obſer- 
yeth, might be committed by negle&of the Hebrew accent ; which occaſi- 
oned Jerom ſo to render ir, and many after tobeleeve it. ' Nor is that argu- 
ment contemptible which is deduced from their Chronology ; for probietls 
it is that Noah had none of them before, and begat them from that year when 
[it is faid he was five hundred years old and begat SemBHam and Japher. A- 
gain, it is ſaid he was fix hundred years old at the floud, and that two years 
after Sem was buta hundred; therefore Sem muſt be born when Noah was 
| my hundred and two, - and ſome other before'in the year of five hundred 
one. . | 
Now whereas the Scripture affordeth the priority of order unto Sem, we 
cannot from thence inferre his primogeniture. For in Sem the holy line was 
continued ; and therefore however born, his genealogy was moſt remarkable. 
$0 is it not unuſuall in holy Scripture to nominate the younger before the el- 
der; ſo is it ſaid, That Tarah begat Abraham, Nachor and Haram ; whereas 
Haram was the *eldeſt. So Rebecca is termed the mother of Jacob and E-, 
ſau. Noris it ſtrange che younger ſhould be firſt in nomination, who have 
commonly had the priority in the bleſſings: of God, and been firſt in his 
benedition. So Abel was accepted before Cain, 'Abraham the younger 
preferred before Iſhmael the elder, Jacob before Eſau, Joſeph was the 


of Teſle. | 
Laſtly, Though Japhet were not elder then Sem, yet muſt we not affirm 
_ [tha he was younger then Cham; for it is plainly delivered, that after Sem 
{aMJaphet had coveredNoah, he awaked, and knew what his youngeſt ſonne 
had done unto him, v5 5612w79T, is the expreſſion of the Septuagint, Flies 
: | yizor of Jerome; and mivimas of Tremellius. And upon theſe grounds per- 
haps p64 doth vary from the Scripture enumeration, and nameth them 
Sem, Japhet and Cham ; which is alſo obſerved by the Annian Beroſus ; Noah 
cum tribusgplijs, Semo, Zapeto, Chem. And therefore although in the priority 
of Sem and Japhet, there may be ſome difficulty, though Cyril, Epiphanins 


vius. the Chronologiſt contend for the ſame ; yet Cham' is more plainly and: 
confeſſedly named the youngeſtin the Text. | ORE 
And this is more conformable unto the Pagan hiſtory and Gentile account | 
hereof, unto whom Noah was Saturn, whoſe ſymbol was a ſhip, as relating 


ſons. ' Ham is conceived to be Jupiter, who was the youngeſt ſonne; 'wor- 
ſhipped by the name of Hamon, which was the &gyptian; and African name 


Oncerning the three ſons of Noah; Sem, Ham and Japhet, that the or-| 
der of their _— was according to that of numeration,” and Japhet the | 


j 


youngeſt of twelve, and David the' eleventh. ſonne, and bur the cadder | 


and Auſtin have accounted Sem the elder, and Salian the Annalifſt, and Peta- | 


unto the Ark, and who is faid ro have divided the world between hie three _— 


FS | 


Gen, 21s | 
Jen, a8. 


Ons 
often m—_ - 


_ Jupiter, who is ſaid to have cur off the genitals of his father, derived 


ok 
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— —_] or 
Gen.g:2z. ifrom the hiſtorie of Ham, who beheld the nakedneſſe of his, and by no' 
Reading Yei> |hard miſtake might be confirmed from the Text, as Bochartus hath well' +. 
aggod & ab: | obſerved. | | | 7 
ſ«idit for Vat. | EF 5 
eeged Of nun: W- 
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acrde - ah . = 
' That the Tower of Babel was eretled againſt a ſecond Deluge. 
bs AN opinion there is of fome generality , that our fathers after the S 
floud attempted the Tower of Babel to ſecure thetnfelves againſt a ſe-} W- 
cond Deluge.. Which however affirmed by Fofephus and others, - hath| 
ſeemed improbable unto many who have difcourſed hereon. For ( beſide 
8 that they could not be ignorant of the: promiſe of God never to drown 


Hiſtory of the 
world, 


the world again, and had the Rainbow before their eyes to pur them in 
minde thereof) it is improbable from -che nature of the- Deluge ; which| 


irreſiſtible ; we muſt diſparage their knowledge and judgement in fo ſucceſſe-| | 
lefſe attempts. | 1 
| . Again, They muſt probably hear, and ſome might know, that mewn H 
of the floud aſcended fifteen cubits above the higheſt mountains. Now, ifas\ 
ſome define, the perpendicular altitude of the higheſt mountains be four] | | 

miles ; or as others but fifteen furlongs; it is not eafily conceived how ſuch} I} 
a ſtruQure could be effeted. Although we allowed the deſcription of He-| 


= —_— 


and bredth one furlong, and ſeven more built npon it, abating that of the) 


of tlie Jews. Probable it is that what they attempted was feſible, otherwiſe) 
they had been amply foo!''d in the fruitlefle ſucceffe of their labours; \nor| 
needed God to have hindered them, faying, Nothing will be reſtrained front|- 
| them, which they begin to doe. 19 _ 
It was improbable from the place, that is a plain in the land of Shinar,: And] 
if the ſituation of Babylon were ſuch at firſt as it was in the daies of Hero-| 
dotus ; it was rather a ſeat of amenity and pleaſure, then conducins unto |: 
this intention. - It being in a very great /plain, and ſo improper aplac@ | 
provide againſt a generall Deluge by Towers and efhinent ftrucures, t at 
they were fainto make proviſions againſt particular and annuall inundations; I 
by ditches and trenches, after. the manner - of Xgypr.- And therefore Sic 
| Walter Ralegh accordingly objecteth ; If the Nations which' followed Nim- 
rod, ſtill doubted the furpriſe of a ſecond floud, according-to the opinions | 
of the ancient Hebrews, it ſoundeth: ill: ro the ear of Reaſon, vthat they 
| would have ſpent many years in that low and overflown.valley of Mefopo- 
tamia. And therefore inthis ſituation, _ Choſe a place more like]y to have 
ſecured them from the worlds deſtruction by fire, then another Deluge of 
water ; and as Pierius obſerveth, ſome have conceived that this was their 
/1NtEntiOn. | | | 
--Laſtly,” The reaſon is delivered in the Text. Let us build usa City and'n 
Tower, whoſe top may reach unta heaven, and lee us make us a name, leſt 
we be ſcattered abroad upon the whole earth ; as we have already began 
to: wander overa part. Thefe were the open ends propoſed unto the peo- | 
Þle.;:bur the ſecret deſign of /Nimrod, : was to ſettle unto himſelf a place 


of { 


being not poſhbly cauſable from nataralt ſhowres above, or watery erupti-| ſt : 
ons below, but requivinga ſupernaturall hand, ' and ſuch as all acknowledge) | 


rodotus concerning the Tower of Belus ; whoſe loweſt ſtory was in height| '" 
4 
Annian Beroſus, the traditional relation of Jerome, and fibulons account | || 


4-of dominion, and rule over the reſt of -his-brethren, as it after ſucceeded, 


| Babel. 
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* | thereis ſome cauſeto doubt; theword is uſed in another place of Scripture, 
-|;when che Church inviting her beloved into the fields; among thedelightfull 


- 
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-| comprehend any plant that hath a good ſmell, refembleth a womans breaſt, 
land flouriſheth in wheat harveſt. Junius and Tremellins interpret the ſame 


| ]-ed Jonas; which though the Septuagint doth render Colocynthis,the Spaniſh 
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according to. the delivery of the Texr, The beginning of his kingdome was 
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_ of the Mandrakes of Leah, 
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Cuay. 


Geneſis. And Reuben went our inthe daies of, Wheat-harveſt and 
found Mandrakes in the field, and brought them unto his mother Leah; then 
Rachel ſaid unto Leah, Give me, Ipray thee, of thy ſons Mandrakes : and 
ſhe faid unto her, Is ira ſnfall mater that thou haſt raken my husband; and 
wouldeſt thou take my ſons Mandrakes alſo? and Rachel ſaid, Therefore he 
'ſhall lie with thee this night for thy ſons Mandrakes. From whence hath ari- 
ſena common conceit, that Rachel requeſtc1 theſe plants as a medicine of fe- 
cundation, or whereby ſhe might become fruitfull. Which notwithſtanding 
is yery queſtionable, and of incertain truth. 


\Y V E ſhall not omit the Mandrakes of Leah, according to the Hiſtory of | 


| 299 


For firſt from the compariſon of one Text with another, whether the Man- 
'drakes here mentioned, be the ſame plant which holds that name with us, 


fruits of Grapes and Pomegramates, it is ſaid, The Mandrakes give a ſmell, 
and at our gates are all manner of pleaſant fruits. Now in ſtead of a ſmell of | 
delight, our Mandrakes afford a papaverous and unpleaſant odour, whether 
in the leaf or apple, as is diſcoverable in. their ſimplicity or mixture. The ſame 
is alſo dubious from the different interpretations : for though the Sepruagint 
and Joſephus doe render it the Apples of Mandrakes in this Text, yet inthe 
other of the Canticles the Chaldy Paraphraſe termeth ir Balſame. R.Solomon, 
.as Druſius oblerveth, canceives it to be that plant the Arabians named Jeſemin. 
'Oleaſter and Georgius Veaetus, the Lilly ; and that the word D#daim, may 


For any amiable flowers of a pleaſant and delightfull odour : but the Geneva 
*Franſlators have been more wary then any ; for although they retainthe word 
Mandrake in the Text, they in effe&t retract itin the Margine ; wherein is fer 


Cant 7. 


down, The word in the originall is D#daim, which is a kinde of fruit or flower 
unknown. | 

Nor ſhall we wonder at the diſſent of expoſition, and difficulty of definiti- 
on concerning this Text, if we perpend how variouſly the vegetables of Scri- 
pture 'are expounded, and how hard it is'in many places 'to make out the 
ſpecies determined. Thus are we at variance concerning the plant that cover- 


*Calabaca, and ours accordingly a Gourd, yet the vulgar tranſlates it Hedera 
or Tvy ; and, as Grotius obſerveth, Jerome thus tranſlated it,: notas the fame 
plant, but beſt apprehended thereby. - The Italian of Diodati and that of Tre- 


Chriſti is the fame with Ricinus. The Geneva Tranſlators have herein beenalſo 
circumſpe& ; for they have retained the originall word Kkaios, and ours hath 
alſo affixed the ſame untothe Margine. wird _- | 
' © Nor are they indeed-alwaies the ſame plants _ are delivered under the 
r 2 


mellius have named ir Ricinus, and ſo hath ours in the Margine ; for paima |. 


_ fame\ 
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Ly name, and appellations commonly received amongſt us. So when it is 
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faid of Solomon; that he writ of plants from the Cedar of Lebanus, unto the 
| Hyſop that groweth upon the wall, that is, from the greateſt unto the ſmal-| 
| leſt, it cannot be well conceived our common Hyſop ; for neither is that the 
leaſt of vegetables, nor obſerved to grow upon wals ; but rather as Lemnins 
; well concerveth ſome kinde of the capillaries, which are very ſmall plants and 
| only grow upon wals and ſtony places. Nor are the four ſpecies in the holy 
| oyntment, Cinnamon, Myrrhe, Calamus and Caſſia, nor the other in the 
| holy perfume, Frankincenſe, State, Onycha and Galbanum, ſo agreeably 
| expounded unto thoſe in uſe with us, as not to leave conſiderable doubts be- 
| hinde them. Nor muſt that perhaps be taken for a ſimple unguent, which 
' Matthew only termeth a pretious oyntment ; but rather a compoſition, as 
Mark and John imply by piſtick Nard, that is faithfully diſpenſed ; and as 
Mathiolus obſerveth in his Epiſtles, may be that famous compoſition deſcri- 
bed by Dioſcorides, made of oyle of Ben, Maldbathrum, Juncus Odoratus, 
Coſtus, Amomum, Myrrhe, Balſam and Nard ; which Galen attirmeth to 
have been in uſe with the delicate Dames of Rome ; and that the beſt thereof | 
was made at Laodicea, from whence by Merchants it was conveyed unto 
other parts. But how to make out that Tranſlation concerning the Tithe of 
Mint,. Aniſe and Cumin, we are ſtill to ſeek; for we finde not a word in the 
Text that can properly be rendred Aniſe ; the Greek being «+15», which rhe 
Latines call Azetham, and is properly Engliſhed Dill. Laſtly, What meteor 
that was, that fed the Iſraelites ſo many years, they mult riſe again to inform 
us. Nor doe they make it out, who will have it the ſame with our Manna ; 
nor will any one kinde thereof, or hardly all kindes we reade of, be able to 
| power the qualities thereof, delivered inthe Scripture ; thatis, to fallupon | 
the ground, to breed wormes, to melt wich the Sunne, to taſte like freſh 
oyle, to be grounded in Mils, to be like Coriander feed, and of the colour of 
Bdellium. | 
Again, It is not deducible from the Text or concurrent ſentence of Com- 
ments, that Rachel had any ſuch intention, and moſt doe reſt in the deter-« 
mination of Auſtine, that ſhe deſired them for rarity, pulchritude or ſuavity. 
Nor is it probable ſhe would have reſigned her bd unto Leah, when at the 
ſame time ſhe had obtained a medicine to fructifie her ſeif; -and therefore 
Druſius who hath expreflely and favourably treated hereof, is fo farre from 
conceding this intention, that he plainly concludeth, Hoc quo modo ills in men- 
; tem Tenerit conjicere nequeo ; how this conceit fell into mens mindes it cannet 
fall into mine ; for the Scripture -delivereth it nor, nor canit be clearly de- 
| duced from the Text. 
| Thirdly, If Rachel had any ſuch intention, yet had they no ſuch effec, for 
ſhe conceived not many years after of Joſeph ; whereas in the mean time Leah 
had three children, Iſachar, Zabulon and Dinah. 
Laſtly, Although at that time they failed of this effe, yet is it mainly 

neſtionable whether they had any ſuch vertue either in the opinions of 
thoſe times or in their proper nature. That the opinion was popular in the 
| land of Canaan it is improbable, and had Leah underſtood thus much ſhe 
would not ſurely have parted with fruits of ſuch a faculty.; eſpecially unto 
Rachel who was no friend unto her. As for its proper nature, the Ancients 
have ont eſteemed it Narcotick or ſtupefaQive, and is to be found in 
the liſt of poyſon ſer down by Dioſcorides, Galen, &rius, A&gineta, and 
ſeverall Antidotes delivered by them againſt it. It was I confeſſe from 
good Antiquity, and in the daies of Theophraſtus accounted a philtre, or 
_—_— that conciliates affeRion; and . ſo delivered by Dioſcorides, = 

; this 
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' this intent might ſeem more probable, had they not beenthe wives of holy *I 
_—_ had Rachel preſented them unto him, and not requeſted them for; - = 
herfeif. 

Now what Dioſcorides affirmeth in favour of this effec; that the grains 
of the Apples of Mandrakes muntlifie the Matrix, and applied with ſulphur 
| | ſtop the fluxes of women, he overthrows by qualities deſtruQive unto can- 
Ys |ception; affirming alſo char the juice thereof purgeth upward like Helle- 

| bore; and applied in pefſaries provokes the menſtruous lewes and pracures | | 
| abortion. Petrus Hiſpanus, or Pope John the twentieth ſpeaks more dire- *Þ 

ly in his Theſatrus Pauperumm ; wherein among the receits of fecundation, he p 

experimentally commendeth che wine of Mandrakes given with Triphera 

magna. Putthe ſoul of the medicine may lie in Triphera magna; an excel- 
tent compoſition, and for this effe&t commended by Nicolaus. And whereas 
Levinus Lemnius that eminent Phyſitian doth alſo concede this effec, it is 
from manifeſt cauſes and qualities elementall occaſionally producing the ſame ; 
for he imputeth the ſame unto the coldneſſe of that ſimple, and is of opinion 
that in hoc climates, and where the uterine parts exceed in heat, by the cold- 
neſſe hereof they may be reduced intoa conceptive conſtitution, and Craſis 
accommodable unto generation; whereby indeed we will not deny the due 
and frequent uſe may proceed unto ſome effe&; from whence notwicthſtand- 
ins we cannot inferre a fertiliating condition or property of fecundation. 
For in this way all vegetables doe make fruitfull according unto the com- 
plexion of the Martrix; if that excell in heat, plants exceeding in cold doe 
retifie it ; if it becold, fimples that are hot reduce ir; if dry moiſt, if moiſt 
dry correc it ; in which diviſion all plants are comprehended. But to di- 
ſtinguiſh thus much is a point of Art, and beyond the merhod of Rachels or 
feminine Phyſick. Again, whereas it may be thought that Mandrakes may | 
fecundate ſince Poppy hath obtained the *Epithite of fruicfull, and that fer- | { 
tility was hieroglyphically deſcribed by Venus with an head of Poppy in her 
hand ; the reaſon hereof, was the multitude of feed within it felf, and no | 
Fuch- multiplying in humane generation. And laſtly, whereas they may | 
ſeem to have this quality, ſince Opium it ſelf is conceived to extimulate | ; 
unto venery, and for that intent is ſometimes uſed by Turkes, Perſians, 
and moſt orientall Nations ; although Winclerus doth ſeem to tavour the 
conceit, yet Amatus Luſitanus, and Rodericus « Caſtro are againſt it ; Gar- 
cias ab Horto refutes it from expetiment ; and they {ſpeak probably who af- 
firm the intent and effe& of eating Opium, is not ſo much to- invigorate OI 
themſelves in coition, as to prolong the AR, and_ſpin out the motions of | © Ee 
carnality. 
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Cruay. VIII. 
of the three Kings of Collein, 
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| A Common conceit there is of the three Kings of Collein, conceived to 
| be the wiſe men that travelled unto our Saviour-by the dire&ion of the | 
Starre. Whetein (omitring the large Diſcourſes of Baronius, Pineda and | 
Montacutius) that chey might be Kings, befide the ancient Tradition and” 
authority of many Fathers, .the Scripture alſo implieth. "The Gentiles ſhall 
cometo thy light, and Kings to the —— of thy riſing. The Kings of 

Tharſis and the Iles, the Kings of Arabia and _ ſhall offer gifts; which | 
[7:1 r 3 
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And why of Col- 
lein. 


= Ann 


The Magi or wiſc 
men (Marth, 2.) 
wharc manner of 
Kings they were. 


Gaſpar fert 
myri ham, &c. 


Enquiries into Vulgar Book 7. 


| places moſt Chriſtians and many Rabbins interpret of the Meſſiah. Not 
that they are to be conceived potent Monarchs, or mighty Kings ; but To- 


Sodome and Gomorrah, the Kings of Jericho' and Ai, the one and t 
which Joſhuah ſubdued,. and ſuch as ſome Conceive the friends of Job to have 
been. | | | 

But although we grant they were Kings, yet-can. we not be aſſured they 
| werethree. For the Scripture maketh no mention of any number ; and the 
number- of their preſents, Gold,: Myrrh and Frankincenſe, concludeth nor 
the number of their perſons ; for theſe were the commodities of their Coun- 
try, and ſuch as'probably the Queen of Sheba in one perſon had brought 
-before unto Solomon. So did not the ſons of Jacob divide the preſent unto 
Joſeph, but are conceived to carry one for them. all, according to the ex- 
preſſion of their father ; Take of the beſt fruits of rhe land in-your veſlels, 
and carry dowtri the man a preſent. And therefore their number being un- 
certain, what credit is to be giventunto their names, Gaſpar, Melchior, Bal- 


|thazar, whatto the charm thereof againſt the falling ſicknefſe, or what un- 


to their habits, complexions, and corporall accidents, we muſt relie on their 


| 


| 


| 


uncertain ſtory, and received pourtraits of Collein. * 
Laſtly, Although we grant them Kings, and three in number, yet could 


we not conceive that they were Kings of Collein. For though Collein were | 


the chief City of the V#::, then called Vbiopolrs, and afterwards Agrippina, 


[yet will no hiſtory inform us there were three Kings thereof. Beſide, theſe 


being rulers in their Countries, and returning home, would have probably 
converted their ſubje&s ; but according unto Munſter, their. converſion was 
not wrought untill ſeventy years after by Maternus a diſciple of Peter. And 
laſtly, it is ſaid that the wiſe men came from the Eaſt; but. Collein is ſeated 
Welt-ward from Jeruſalem ; for Collein hath of longitude thirty four degrees; 
but Jeruſalem ſeventy two. ; 


ſtery of this Starre,. either by the Spirit of God, the propheſie of Balaam, the 
propheſie, which Suetonius mentions, received: and conſtantly beleeved 
through all the Eaſt, that out of Jury one ſhould come thar ſhould rule the 
whole world ; or the divulged expeQancy of the Jews from the expiring pre- 
diction of Daniel; were by the fame conducted unto Judea, returned into 
their Country, and were after baptiſed by Thomas. From whence about three 


hundred years after, by. Helena the Empreſle their bodies were tranſlated ro 
Conſtantinople, From thence by Euſtathius unto Millane, and art laſt by Re- 

natus the Biſhop unto Collein ; where they are beleeved at preſent to remain, 

their monuments ſhown unto ſtrangers, and having loſt their Arabian titles, 
are crowned Kings of Collein. ; 


_—_— 


C HA P . I X. 
of the food of John Baptiit, Locuits and wilde honey, 


—_— 


honey, leſt popular opiniatrity ſhould ariſe, we will deliver the chief 
Opinions.” 'The firſt conceiverth the Locuſts here mentioned to be that fruit 


]the Greeks name xe; mentioned by Luke-inthe diet ofthe Prodigall gs. 
nh HOP the; 


| 


parks, Kings of Cities or narrow Territories; ſuch as were the —_ of | 
irty 


The ground of all was this. Theſe wiſe men or Kings, were probably of |. | 
Arabia,and deſcended from Abrahamrby Keturah, who apprehending the my, I 


(opening the food of John Baptiſt in the wilderneſſe, Locuſts and wilde | 


ÞY  frheLatines $1/i9uz, and ſome, Paris Santti Johanms ; includedina broad Cod, 
YF and indeed of taſte almoſt as pleaſant as honey- But this opinion doth not'ſo | 
cruly impugn thar of the Locuſts ; and mighr rather call into: controverſie che- 


meaning of wilde honey. | | Y | 
The ſecond aifirmeth they were the a av” tender crops of trees; for ſo Opinions con. {* 
Locuſta alſo ſignifyeth-; which conceit.is plauſible in Latine, burwill nor hold | ceraing &#gi- | 
in Greek, wherein the word is.«xgis 3 except- for «xg, we reade <xe5dbia, | J's; or the Lo. 
or <*g*14947, which fignifie the extremities of trees; of which belief have di- cuſts of S.John | 
vers been; more confidently Ifidore Peluſiota, who un bis Epiſtles plainly af- WE 
firmeth they think unlearnedly who are of another belief. And this fo | ET 
wrought upon. Barons that he concludeth-in, neutrality; Hec cum [cri- 
FF. [ha Idorrs defiaiendum nobts won eft, & totuw relinquimues leftorss arbitrio; 
nam conſtat Grecam diftionem duyids,. > Loeuftam inſet; genus, & arborum 
ſummitates ſiguificare. Sed fallitar, faith Montacutius, naw conſtat contrart- 
um, Atgidz anud nullsm authorem claſſicums Augsdpua fignificare. But above all 
Paraceſſus with moſt animoſity promoteth this opinion, .and in his book de} 
elle, ſpareth not his friend Eraſmus. Hoc 4 nonunllzs ita explicatur ut dicant | 
Locuſt as aut cicadas Johann pro cibo fuiſſe ; ſed bi ftultitiam difſimnlare non | 
poſſant, veluti ferontmas, Eraſmus, & ali; Prophete Neoterici in Latinitate 
immortal. x : 
_- Athird affirmeth that they were properly Locuſts ; that is, a ſheath-win- | rromore proba. 
ged and fix-footed inſet; ſuch as is our Graſhopper. And this opinion ſeems | ble what, 
more probable then the other. For beſide the authority of Origen, Jerome, 
Chryſoſtome, Hillary and Ambroſe to confirmit ; this is the proper fignifi- | " "ll 
cation of the word, thus uſed in Scripture by the Septuagint, Greek vocabu- ] -\l 
fries thus expound it; Suidas on the word Aze& obſerves it to be thar ani- nt 
malt whereon the Baptiſt fed inthe deſert ; in this ſenſe the word is ufed by 
Ariſtotle, {Yioſcorides, Galen, and ſeverall hnmane Authours. And laſtly, 
there is no abſurdity in this interpretation, or any folid reafon why we ſhould 
decline it, ir being a food permitted untathe Jews, whereof four kindes are| | 
reckoned up among clean mears. Beſide, not only the Jews, but many other | —.. {| 
Nations long before and ſince, have made an uſuall food thereof. That the i 
Ethiopians, Mauritanians and Arabians did commonly ear them, is teſtified | 
by. Diodorus, Strabo, Solinus, &Alian and Pliny ; that they ſtill feed on Þ 
them is confirmed. by Leo, Cadamuſtus and others. John therefore as our 1 
Saviour ſaich, came neither eating nor drinking; that is far-from the diet of 3 
Jerufalem and other riotous places; but fared courſely and poorly accord- 
ing unto the apparell. he wore, that is of .Camels hair; the place of his a- | 
bode, the wilderneſſe; and the dodrine he preached, humiliation and re- | 
pentance. | | 
, ; 


ke hn —_ 


—— 
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CHA: Hs 7; : 
That John the Evaneeliit (howld wit die. 


: = He conceit of the long-living or rather not dying Johnthe Bvangeliſt | I 

| 4. isnotto be omitted ; and although it ſeem inconſiderable, and normueh | ' 

weightier then that of Joſeph the wandring Jew ; yet being deduced from | 4 

Scripture, and abetted by Authours of all times, it ſhall noteſcape our en- 

quiry. Itis drawn from the ſpeech of our Saviour unto Peter after the predi- | 

Qion. of his Martyrdome ; Peterfſaith unto Jeſus, Lord, and what ſhall this "= 21- 
ooo al 


— 


_—_— 


—_— 
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man do ? Jeſus faith unto him, If I will that he = until I come, what is that 
to thee ?:follow thou me ; rhen went this ſaying abroad among the brethren 
| that this diſciple ſhould nordie.. 
| ; Now the apprehenſion hereof hath been received either groſlely and in the 
Senerall,: thats, not diſtinguiſhing the manner or particular way of this con- | 
tinuation, in which ſenſe probably the-groſler and undiſcerning party recei- 
{vedit. -OrimorediſtinQly apprehending the manner of his immortality ; that 
is, 'that John ſhould never properly die, burhe tranſlated into Paradiſe, there | 
to remain with Enoch and Elias until about the coming of Chriſt ; and ſhould |. 
be ſlain with them under Antichriſt, according to that of the Apocalyps. I 
will give power unto my two witneſſes, and' they ſhall propheſie a thouſand 
two-hundred and threeſcore daies cloathed in ſackcloth, and when they 
ſhall have finiſhed their Teſtimony, the beaſt that aſcendeth out of the bot- 
tomeieſſe pit, ſhall make war againſt them, and ſhall overcome them and kill | 
them.: Hereof, as Baronius obſerveth, within three hundred years after 
Chriſt, Hippolycus:the Martyr was the firſt affertor, but hath beet main- 
tained by. many ſince ; by Mertaphraſtes, by Freculphus ; but eſpecially by 
Georgius Trapezuntius,' who hath expreſly* treated upon this Text, and al- 
thoug yp lived'but. in the laſt Century, did ſtill afirm that John was nor 
et dead. ER ney | 
, As for the -groſſe opinion that he ſhould -not die, it is ſufficiently refuted 
by that which firſt occaſioned it, that is the 'Scriprute ir ſelf, and no further 
off, then the very ſubſequent verſe: Yet Jeſus ſaid not unto him he ſhould 
not die, but jf will that he. tarry till I come, what is'that to thee ? and this 
{ was written by John himſelf whom the -opinion: concerned; and as is' con- 
—_ many.years after when Peter had-ſuffered and fulfilled the prophecy of 
ON SN SLILINIRNIIOTS TIT MeLINgs bc 4 Ba] LEASE ET 
' |  Forthe, particular conceit, the foundationisweak, nor can it briade our 
from the Text alledged in the:Apocalyps:' for beſide that therein two'-perſons 
| are.only.named, *no.mention is mage of John athird Aftor inthis Tragedy. 
—_——_—_ The ſame is overthrown: by Hiſtory, . which recordeth not only the death of 
where and when. | John, but aſſignetk. the. place of his buriall, chat is Epheſus a city in” Aſia 
minor ; whither after he had been baniſhed into Patmos by: Pomitian, he 
returned in the reign of Nerva, there deceaſed, and was buried inthe daies 
of Trajan. And this is teſtified Wy Jerome de- Scriptorcbus Ecclefraſticrs, by 
| Tertullian de Anima,. by Cheſs ome, and by Eufebius, in whoſe daies his 
Sepulchre was to be ſeen; and by amore ancient Teſtimony alledged alſo by 
him, that is of Polycrates Biſhop of Epheſus, not many ſuccefſions after John; 
whoſe words are theſe in an Epiſtle unto Vitor Biſhop of Rome, - Fohanzes 
| ile qui ſupra pettus Domini recumbebat, Dottor optimus, apud Epheſum dormi- 
| | vit ; many of the like nature are noted by Baronius, JanſeniusgEſtius, Lipel- | 
| | [lous and others. . 

Now the mainand primitive ground of this errour, was a groſſe miſtake in| | 
the words of Chriſt, and a falſe apprehienſion of his meaning ;' underſtanding | 
that poſitively which was but conditionally expreſſed, orreceiving that affir-| 
matively which was butconceſlively delivered.” Forthe words of our Savi- 
ourrun ina doubrfull ſtrain, rather reprehending then fatisfying -the curio-| 
fry of Peter ; as though: be ſhould: have faid, Thou haſt thine own doom, | 
why enquireſt thou after thy brothers? : what: relief. unto thy afflition' will} - , 
be the ſociety of anothers? why pryeſt thou into. the ſecrets! of Gods judge- 
ments? ifhe ftay-untilIcome, what concerneth it 'thee who ſhalt be ſure to 
ſuffer before that time 2and ſuch' an:anſwer probably he returned' becauſe 
| |**:foreknew John ſhould: not ſuffer. a violent 'death, bur go unto his 'graye | 
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' [in peace. Which had Peter aſſuredly known, it might have caſt ome water 


on his flames, and ſmothered choſe fires which kindled after unto the honour 

of his Maſter. LL, 
'| Now why among all the reſt John only eſcaped the death of a Martyr, the 
reaſon is given ; becauſe all other fled away or withdrew themſelves at his 
. death, and healoneof the Twelve beheld his paſſion on the Croſſe. . Where- 
. [in notwithſtanding, the affliction that he ſuffered could not amount unto 
lefſe then Martyrdome : for if the naked relation, at leaſt the intentive con- 
fideration of that paſſion, be able ſtill and at this diſadvantage of time, ro 
rend the hearts of pious contemplators ; *ſurely the near and ſenſible viſion 
; thereof muſt needs occaſion agonies beyond the comprehenſion of fleſh ; 
and the trajeions of ſuch an obje&t- more ſharpely pierce the martyr'd 


Peter. | 

Again, They were miſtaken in the Empharicall apprehenſion, placing -the 
conſideration upon the words, If I will, whereas it properly-lay in-theſe, 
when I come. Which had they apprehended as ſome have ſince, that is, noc 


upon the Jews; or ſuch a coming as it might be ſaid, that that generation 
ſhould not paſſe before ir was fulfilled : they needed not, much leſle need we 


the ſame fulfilled by Veſpaſian: nor had he then his Vz»c dimirrzs, or went 
out like unto Simeon ; but old in accompliſht obſcurities, and having ſeen the 
expire of Daniels prediction, as ſome conceive, he accompliſhed his Reve- 
lation. 

But beſides this originall and primary foundation, divers others have made 
impreſſions according unto different ages and perſons by whom they were re- 
ceived. For ſomeeſtabliſhed the conceit in the diſciples and brethren, which 
were contemporary unto him, or lived about the ſame time with him; and 
this was firſt the extraordinary afteftion our Saviour bare unto this diſciple, 
who hath the honour to be called the diſciple whom Jeſus loved. Now from 
hence they might be apr to believe their Maſter would diſpenſe with his 
death, or ſuffer him to live to ſee him return in glory, who was the only A- 
poſtle that beheld him to die in diſhonour. Another was, the belief and 0- 
| pinion of thoſe times that Chriſt would ſuddenly come; for they held nor 
generally the ſame opinion with their ſucceſfors, or as deſcending ages after 
ſo many Centuries; but conceived his coming would not be long after his 
paſſion, according unto ſeverall expreſſions of our Saviour groflely under- 
ſtood, and as we finde the ſame opinion not long after reprehended by S. Paul : 
and thus conceivins his coming would not be long, they might be induced to 
believe his favorite ſhould live unto it. Laſtly, the long life of John might 
much advantage this opinion ; for he ſurvived the other Twelve, he was aged 
22 years when he was called by Chriſt, and 25 that is the age of Prieſthood 
at his death, and lived 93 years, that is 68 after his Saviour, and died not 
before the ſecond year of Trajane. Now having outlived all his fellows, the 
world was confirmed he might live ſtill, and even unto the coming of his 
Maſter. | | 
The grounds which promoted it in ſucceeding ages,were eſpecially two. The 
firſt his eſcape of martyrdome : for whereas all the reſt ſuffered ſome kinde of 
{ forcible death, we have no hiſtory that he fuffered any ; and men might 
think he was not capable thereof. For as Hiſtory hath related, by the com- 
mand of Domitian he was eaſt into a Caldron of burning oy], and came out a- 
gain unſinged.Now future ages apprehending - ſuffered no violent death,and 


finding | 
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files S, leko auhs 
1s thought to have 
ſuffered a natural 
death, And why + 


ſoul of John, then afterward did the nayls the crucifyed body . of? 


— 


| for his ultimate and laſt return, bur his coming in judgement and deſtruction | 


ſuppoſe ſuch diuturnity. For after the death of Peter, John lived to behold | 
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| finding alſo the means that tended thereto could take no place, they might 
be confirmed in their opinion that death had no power over him, and eafil 
beleeve he might live alwaies who could not be deſtroied by fire, and "elif 
the fury of that element which nothing ſhall reſiſt. The ſecond was a cor- 
ruption crept into the Latine Text, reading for $S;, Sic cum mancre vols; 
whereby the anſwer of our Saviour becometh poſitive, or that he will have 
it ſo; which way of reading.was much received in fOrmer ages, and is ſtill 
retained in the vulgar Tranſlation ; but in the GreeRand originall, the wort 
is is v, ſignifying $: or if, which is very -different "from £w-, and cannot be 
tranſlated for it : and anſwerable hereunto 1s the tranſlation of Junius and Tre- 
mellius, and that alſo annexed unto the Greek by the authority of Sixt 
HintHs. R 
y The third confirmed it in ages farther deſcending, and proved a powerfull 
argument unto all others following ; that in his tomb at Epheſus there was 
no corps or relique thereof to be found ; whereupon arited divers doubts, 
and many ſuſpitious conceprions ; ſome beleeving he was not buried, ſome 
that he was buried bur riſen again, others that he deſcended alive into his 
tomb, and from thence departed after, But all theſe proceeded upon un- 
veritable grounds, as Baronius hath obſerved ; who alledgerh a letter of 
Celeſtine Biſhop of Rome, unto the Councel of Epheſus, wherein he d2- 
clareth the reliques of John were highly honoured by that City; and a 
paſſage alſo of Chryſoſtome in the Homilies of the Apoſtles, That John 
being dead did cures in Epheſus, as though he were ſtill alive. And foI 
obſerve that Eſthius diſcuſſing this point concluderth hereupon, 2x04 cor- 
pris ejus nunquam reperiatur, hoc non dicerent fi veterum ſcripta diligenter per- 
laftraſſent. | 
Now that the firſt ages after Chriſt, thoſe ſucceeding, or any other ſhould 
proceed into opinions fo far divided from reaſon, as to think of immortality 
after the fall of Adam, or conceit a man in theſe hater times ſhould out-live 
our fathers inthe firſt; alchoughit ſeem very ſtrange, yet is it not incredi- 
ble. For the credulity of mefi hath been deluded into the like conceits ; and 
as Ireneus and Tertnllian mention, one Menander a Samaritan. obtained be- 
lief in this very point ; whoſe doftrine it was that death ſhould have no pow- 
er on his diſciples, and ſuch as received his baptiſm ſhould receive immor- 
tality therewith. "Twas ſurely an apprehenſion very ſtrange ; nor uſually 
falling either from the abfurdities of Melancholy or vanities of ambition. Some 
| tndeed have been ſo affeRtedly vain as to counterfeit Immortality, and have 
| ſtolen their death in a hope to be eſteemed immortall ; and others have con- 
ceived themſelves dead : but ſurely few or none have falten upon ſo bold an 
errour, as not to think that they could die at all. The reaſon of thoſe migh- 
ty ones, whoſe ambition could ſuffer them to be called gods, would never be 
flattered into immortality; but the proudeſt' thereof have by the daily di- 


| ates of corruption convinced the impropriety of that appellation. And fure- 


ly, although deluſion may run high, and poſſible it is that for a while a man 
| Y, : - . : 

may forget his nature, yet cannot this be durable ; for the inconcealable im- 
| perfe&tions of our ſelves, or theirdaily examples in others, will hourly prompt 
us our corruption, and loudly tell us we are the ſons of earth. 
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and many maintain, he ſuffered alſo for nor performing rhe commandment 
of God concerning capitation; that when the people were numbred, for 
every head they 
Surely, :f it were not the occaſion of this plague; we muſt acknowledge the 
omiſlion thereof was threatned with that punifhment, according to the 
words of the Liw. When thou: takeſt che fumme of the children of Iſrael, 
then ſhall chey give every mana ranſome for his ſoul unto the Lord, rhar 
| there be no plague amongſt them. Now, how deeply hereby God was de- 
frauded in the time of- David, and opulent State of Iſraet; will eafily appear 
|by the ſummes of former luſtrations. For in the firſt, the filver of x Ba. that 
were numbred was an hundred. Talents; and a ebouſand ſeven hundred chree- 
ſcore and fifteen ſhekels; a Bekah for every man, that is, half a ſhekel, 
after the ſhekel of the SanQuary ; for every one from twenty years old and 
upwards, for ſix hundred thouſand, and three thouſand and five hundred 
and fifry men. Anſwerable whereto we reade in Joſephus, Veſpaſian order- 
ed that every man-of the Jews ſhould bring into the Capitolt two dragmes ; 
which amounts unto fifteen pence, or a quarter of an ounce of ſilver with 
us; 'andis equivalent unto a Bekah, or half a ſhekel of the SanQtuary. For, 
an Attick dragme is ſeven, pence half-peny; or 4 quarter of a ſhekel, and z 


——_— 


Any others there are which we reſight unto Divinity, and perhaps des 
/ I ſerve not controverfic. Whether David were puniſhed only for pride | 
of heart in numbring the people, as moſt doe hold; or whether as Joſephus | 


didrachmum or double dragme, is the word ufed for Tribute money, or hal 


drachmums, ot an whole ſhekel, and tribute ſufficient for our Saviour and for 
Peter. | | | 
We will not queſtjon the Metamorphoſis of Lots wife, or whether ſhe 
were transformed into a reall ſtatua of Salt: though ſome conceive that ex- 
preſſion Metaphoricall, and no more thereby then a laſting and durable 
columne ; according to the nature of Salt, which admitreth no corruption; 
{in which ſenſe the Covenant of God is termed a Covenant of Salt; and icis 
alſo faid, God gave the kingdome unto David for ever, or by a Covenant: 
of Salt. Rs 
That Abſalom was hanged by the hair of the head, arid not caught up by 
the neck, as Joſephus conceiveth, and the common argument againſt lo 
| hair affirmerh, we are not ready to deny. Although I confeſle a great a 
tearned party there are of another opinion; alchough if he had his Morion 
or Helmet on, I conld not well conceive it; although the Tranſlation of 
Jerome or Tremellius doe not prove it, and our own ſeems rather to over- 
'1 throv7 it, RP | | 
Thar Judas hanged himſelf, much more, that he periſhed thereby, we 
ſhall not raiſe a doubr. Although Janſenius difcourſing the point, produ- 
ceth the teſtimony of Theophylact and Euthymius, that he died nor by the 
Galowes, but under a Cart wheele ; and Baronius alſo delivereth this was 
i the opinion of the Greeks ; and derived as high as Papias, one of the Diſci- 
os of John; although how hardly the expreſſion of Matthew is reconcila- 
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ould pay unto God a ſhekell, we ſhall not here contend. | Exad.z0, 


a ſhekel; and a ſfater the money found in the fiſhes mouth was two Di- = he ls 


| 


le unto that of Peter, and that he plainly ry himſelf, wich that that 
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* | of Tiberius, who attempting to ſubvert the Oracles adjoining unto Rome, | 


FT we , - «x, * ”w_ I "I 
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| - .. 1falling headlong he burſt aſunder in the midſt, with many other, the learned 
| —_— = | Grotius plain! Noh acknowledge. And laſtly, although as he alſo urgeth 
the word d7hyZel in Matthew, doth not only [ignifie ſuſpenſion, or pendutous 
| illaqueation, as the common pifture deſcribeth it, but alſo ſiffocation, ſtrap. 
' Sulation orinterception of breath ; which may ariſe from grief, deſpair, and | 
| room dejeftion of ſpirit, in which ſenſe it is uſed in rhe hiſtory of Tobit con-/| 
| ac.h9h Sara, iavraln ogdes: a5 4 myCaam. Tt triffAtn et #t - ffrangnlatione 
Strangulat in. | premeretar, faith Junius; and fo.might it happen fromthe horrour of minde 
cluſus deter. | unto Judas. So doe many of the Hebrews aftirmz thac Achitophel was alſo 


that is,not from the rope;but paſſion. For the Hebrew and Arabick 
word in the Text not only {ignifjes ſuſpenſion, buc indignation, as Grotius hath 

alſo obſerved. | | | 

Many more there are of indifferent truths, whoſe dubious expoſitions wor- 

thy Divines and Preachers doe often draw into wholeſome and ſober uſes, 

whereof we ſhall not ſpeak ; with induſtry we. decline ſnch paradoxes; and 

peaceably ſubmit unto their received acceptions. 


—_ aw yp — _ 
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Cuar., X11. 
” Of the veſſation of Oracles, 


T Hat Oracles ceaſed or grew. mute at the coming of Chriſt, is beſt under- 
| & ſtoodina qualified fenſe and not without all latitude; *as chough preciſe- 
| ly there were none after, norany decay before. For (what we mult confeſle 
unto relations of: Antiquity ) ſome pre-decay- is obſervable from that of Ci- 
cero urged by Baronius; Cr iſta meds jam oracnla Delphis non eduntur, nou 
mode noſtra.atate, ſed jam din, ut mihil poſſit eſſe contempr:izs.. That during his 
life they were not altogether dumb, is deduceable from Suetonius- in the life 


was deterred by the Lots or, Chances which were delivered ar Preneſte. After 
his death we.meet with many ; 'Suetonius reports, that the Oracle of Autium 
forewarned Caligula to beware of Caffins, who was one that conſpired his 
death. Plucarch enquiring why the Oracles of Greece ceafed, excepteth 
that of Lebadia; and in the ſame place Demetrius afftrmerh the Oracles of 
Mopſus and Amphilochus were much frequented in his daies. In brief,” hiſto- 
ries are frequent in examples, and there want not fome even to the reign of 
Julian. : | ; x FP, 
| Whar therefore may conſiſt with hiftory ; by ceſfation of Oracles with 
|Montacutius we may underſtand their intercifton, nor abſciſſion or conſum- 
mate deſolarion ; their rare delivery, nor totall dereliQion : and yet in re- 
ard of divers Oracles, we may ſpeak ſtritly, and ſay there was a proper 
Ceſſation. Thus may we reconcile the accounts of times, and allow thoſe} 
'fewand broken Divinations, whereof we readein ſtory and undeniable An-l - 
| thors. For that they received this blow from Chriſt, and no other cauſes al- 
ledged by the Heathens ; from oraculous confeſſionthey cannot deny; where- 
of upon record there are ſome very remarkable. The firſt that Oracle of| 
Delpbos delivered unto Auguſtns. | | 
Me puer Hebreus Divos Deus iſe nbernans 
Cedere ſede juber, triſtemg, redire FN orCum ; 
| Aris ergo dehine tacitns diſcedito noſtris. 


Mm 
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— AnHebrew childe, &God all xcetling,-: Fagan 
ogy To hell again commands me this dweidmeg, 2 7540 
| Our Alrars leave infilence, and nomore : 
A reſolution e're from hence implore. |S 
i A ſecond recorded by Plutarch, ofa voice that was heard tocry unto Mariners 
| at the Sea, Great Pan is dead; whnch is a relation very remarkable aad may be 
read in his defe& of Oracles.' A.third reported by Euſebins inthe life of his 
magnified Conſtantine ; that- about that time Apollo mounted; declring his 
'Ocatles were falſe, and that rhe righteous upon earth dill hinder him from 
ipeaking truth. And a fourth related by Theodorer, and delivered-by 
Dephns unto Julian, ypon his Perſian Expedition, that he ſhould remove the 
bodies about him, before he could returnan anſwer,and nor long after his Tem- 
. | ple was burnt with Lightning. 
All which were evident and convincing acknowledgements of that pow- 
{er which ſhut his lips; and reſtrained that deluſion which had reigned fo 
many Centuries. But as his malice is vigilant, and the finnes of men doe 
ſtill continue a toleration of his miſchiefs, he reſteth not, nor will he 
ever ceafe to circumyent the ſonnes of the firſt Yeceived ; afd therefore ex- 
pelled his Oracles and ſolemn Temples of deluſion, he runnes into comers, 
exerciſing minor trumperies, and acting his deceits in Witches, 'Mapici 
'Diviners., and ſuch inferiour ſeducers.. And 'yet ( what is deplorable ) 
while we apply. our ſelves thereto, and afhrming that God hath left to 
your by his Prophets, expect in doubtfull marrers a reſolution from fach 
pirits ; While we ſay the devil is mute, yet confeſfe that theſe can ſpeak : 
while we deny the ſubſtance, yer practiſe the effect; and in the denied 
ſolemnity maintain the equivalent effrcacy ; in vain we cry that Oracles are | 


this day. | | | 
on LOTS it is unto our intention to ſpeak in generallof Oracles, and 
many have.well performed it. The plaineſt of others was that recorded by | 
Herodotus and delivered unto Crzſus ; who as a triall of his omniſcience ſent 
unto diſtant Oracles ; and fo contrived with the meſſengers, that though in | 
ſeverall places, yet at the ame time they ſhould demand what Creſus Was 
then a doing. Among all others the Oracle of Delphos only hit it ; return- 
ing anſwer, he was boyling a Lambwith a Tortoyſe, ina brazen veſſell with a 
cover of the ſame metall. The ſtile is haughty in Greek, though ſomewhat 
lowerinLatine, | rt 1 | 
eEquerts eft ſpatinns C5. numer mihi notns arent, 

Aurnm percipio, fants mhil audio vorem.. 

Venit ad hos [enſns niter teſtudin acris, 
. Gue ſemel agninacoquitur cuns carne labete, 

Aert inſra ſtraws, & ſtratum cui aeſuper #5 eff. 


I know the ſpice of Sea, the number of the ſand, 
I hear the ſilent, mute I underſtand. "x1 

A tender Lamb joyned with Tortoiſe fleſh, 

Thy Maſter King of Lydia now doth dreſſe. 

 __Theſent thereof doth inmy noſtrils hover | 

. From brazen pot cloſed with brazen cover, . D 4 
Hereby indeed he acquired much wealth and more honagr, and was m_ 
by Crzſus as a Diety :- and yor not long after, by « vulgar fallacy te decer- 
ved his favourite and greateſt friend of Oracles into an irreparable overthrow 1 


| 


| 


down ; Apollo's altar ſtill doth finoke ; not is the fire of Delphos out uno | | 


by Cyrus. And ſurely the ſame ſucceſle are likely all zo have that:eely or! 
ti SE, 


The _ men 
when expelled the 
Oracles, 
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Licetus de que* 


— Ariſtotle drowned himſelf in Euripus. as deſpairing to reſolve- the! 


determination, $3 quidem ego non capio te, tw capies me, was the affertion of, 
Procopius, Nazianzen, Juftine Martyr, and is generally beleeved-amongſt 


laſt a Proſelyte; it would alſo make improbable this received way of his 
death. | 


| upon him ; 'ewas the firſt play he praiſed on mortality, and as time 


hath rendred him; more perfe& inthe Arr, ſo hath the inveterateneſle of his | | 
tnalice inofe ready in the execution. 'Tis therefore the ſovertigndegree of | 

folly, and a crime not only againſt God, bur alſo our ownreaſons, to expe&| 
2 favour fromthe devil, whoſe mercies are more cruel! then thofe of _—_ 
phemns ; for he devours his favourites firſt; and the nearer a man approach- 
eth, the ſooner he is ſcorched by Moloch. In brief, his favours are decgt- 
full and double-headed, he doth apparent good, for reall and convincing evi 


evil 
after it; andexalteth ns up tothe top of the Temple, but to humble us down 
from it. . 


© ——— 


Cuay. XIII 
of the death of Ariſtotle. | 


cauſe of its reciprocation, or ebbe and flow ſeven times a day, with this 


us. Wherein, becauſe we perceive men have bur an imperfect knowledge, 
ſome conceiving Euripus to be a River, others not knowing where or in 
what part to place it, we firft advertiſe, it generally ſignifieth any ſtrait, 
fret, or channell of the Sea, running between two ſhoares, as Juſius Pallux 
hath defined it; as we reade of Euripus Helleſpontiacus; Pyrrhaus, and 
this whereof we treat, Euripus Euboicus or Chalcidicus; that is, a narrow 
paſſage of Sea dividing Attica and the Iland of Eubza, now called Golfo | 
de Negroponte, from the name of the Iſland and chief Ciry thereof, famous | 
in the'warres of Antiochus, and taken from the Venetians by Mahomert the | 
reat. 
' Now that in this Euripe or fret of Negropont, and upon the occaſion men- 
tioned, Ariſtotle drowned himſelf, as many affirm, and almoſt all beleeve, 
we have ſome room to doubt. For without any mention of this, we finde 
two waies delivered of his death by Diogenes Laertius, who epreſlely 
rreateth thereof, the one from Eumolus and Phavorinus, that being accuſed 
of impiety for compoſing an Hymneunto Hermias (upon whoſe Concubine | 
he begat his ſonne Nichomachus ) he withdrew into Chalcis, where drink- | 
ing poiſon he died : the Hymneis extant in Laertius, and the fifteenth book | 
of Athenzus. *Another by Apollodorus, that he died at Chalcis of a natu- 
ralldeath and languiſhment of ftomack, in his ſixty three, or great Clima- 
Rericall year; and anfwerable hereto is the account of Suidas and Cenſori- 
nus. Andif that werecleerly made out, which Rabbi Ben Joſeph affirmeth, 
he found in an Egyptian book of Abraham Sapiens Perizol; chat Kriſto- 
tle acknowledged all that was written in the Law of Moſes and became at 


Again, Beſide the negative af Authority, it is alſo deniable by reaſon; nor 
will it be eaſieto obtrude fuch deſpetate actempts upon Ariſtotle, from un- | 
fatisfaion of reaſon, who ſo often acknowledged the imbecillity thereof. S 
Who in matters of difficulty, and ſuch which were not without abſtruſicies 
conceivedeit ſufficient to deliver conjeRuralities. And ſurely he that could 
ſometimes fir down with high improbabilities, thac could content himſelf, | 
2% JO . and. 
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and think to ſatisfie others, that the variegation of Birds was from their living 
in the Sunne, orereQion made by deliberationof the Teſticles ; would not 
have been dejected unto death with this, He that was ſo well acquained with 
no7, and ze. utrum, and Anu Ynia, as we obſerve in the Quenies of his 
Problems; with is and 6 m nav, forrafſe and plernmg,, as is obſervable 
through all his Works ; had certainly reſted with probabilities, and glancing 
canjectures in this: Nor would his refoluttons have ever runne into that 
mortall Antanaclaſis, and deſperate piece of Rhetorick, to be compriz'd in 
that he could not comprehend. Nor is it indeed to. be made out heevyer en- 
deayoured the particular of Euripus, or ſo much as to reſolve the ebbe and 


flow of the Sea. For, as Vicomercatus and others obferve, he hath made 
no mention hereof in his Works, although the occaſion preſent it ſelf in his 
Meteors; wherein he diſputeth the affections of the Sea : nor yet in his Pro- 
blemes, although in the twenty third Sefion, there be no leſle then one and 
fourty Queries of the Sea.Some mention there is indeed in a Work of the pro- 
priety of Elements, aſcribed unto Ariſtotle ; which notwichſtanding is not re- 
puted genuine, and was perhaps the ſame whence this was urged by Plutarch, 
De placitts Philsſophorum. 

Laſtly, The thing it ſelf whereon the opinion dependech, that is, the va- 
riety of the flux and reflux of Euripus, or whether the ſame do ebbe and 
flow ſeven times a day, is not incontrovetrtible ; For though Pomponius Me- 
la, and after him Solinus and Pliny have affirmed it, yer I obſerve Thucydi- 
des, who ſpeaketh often of Enbza, hath omitted it, Pauſanias an ancienc 
Writer, who bath left an exact deſcription of Greece, and in as particular 
a way aS Leandro of Italy, or Cambden of great Britain, deſcribing not on- 
ly the Countrey Towns, and Rivers, but hils, ſprings, and houſes, hath left 
no mention hereof. Aſchines in Cteſiphon only alludeth untoir ; and Strabo 
that accurate Geographer ſpeaks warily of it, that is, ws 9=9i, and as men 
commonly reported. And fo doth alſo Maginus, Yeloczs ac varij flultns eſt 
mare, ubi quater indie, ant ſepties, ut alt dicunt, reciprocantnr ets. Botero 
more plainly, 1! mar creſce e cala con un impeto mirabile quatra volte il ds, ben 
che commmunimente ſs dica ſette volte, &c. This ſea with wondrous impetuoſity 
ebbeth and floweth four times a day, although it be commonly faid ſeven 


' times, and generally opinion'd, that Ariſtotle deſpairing the reaſon, drown- 


ed himſelf therein. In which deſcription by four times a day, it exceeds not 
in number the motion of other Seas, taking the words properly, that is, 
ewiceebbing and twice flowing in four and twenty hours. And is no more 
then what Thomaſo Porrcacchi afftrmeth, in his deſcription of famous Iſlands, 
thar twice a day it hath ſuch an impetuous floud, as is not without wonder. 
Livy ſpeaks more particularly, Hazd facile infeſtior claſſi ftatio eft & fretum 
ipſum Emripi, non ſepties die ( ficut fama fert } temporibus cerrts reciprocat, ſed 
remere in modum venti, nunc huc nunc illuc.verſomari,velut monte precipiti de- 
volutus torrens rapitsr. There is hardly a worfe harbour,the fret or channell of 
Eurifys not certainly ebbing or flowing feven times a day, according to com- 
monreport ; but being uncertainly,and in the manner of a winde carried hither 
and thither, iswhirled away asa torrent down a hill. But the experimentall 
teſtimony of Gillius is moſt conſiderable of any ; who having beheld che 
courſe thereof, and made enquiry of Millers that dwelt npon-its ſhore, re- 
ceived anſwer, that itebbed and flowed four times a day, that is, every fix 
fours, according to the Law of the Ocean; but that indeed ſometimes it ob- 
ſerved not that certain courſe. And this irregularity though ſeldome happen- 
ing, together with its unruly and tumultuous motion, might afford a begin- 
ning unto the common opinion.. Thus may the expreſfion in Crefiphon = 
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] made out ; And by this may Ariſtotle be interpreted, when in his Problemes | 
| he ſeems to borrow a Metaphor from Euripus: while in the five and twenti- 


to the Plenty of theſe-ſpirirs, in the ſubmarine conſtitutions; And therefore 


E Enquiries into Vulgar 


I 
[ 


eth Section he enquireth, why in the upper parts of houſes the air doth Eu- 
ripize, thats, is whirled hither and thither. : | 
Now that which gave life unto the aſſertion, might be his death at Chalcis, | 
the chief City of Eubza, and ſeated upon Euripus, where tis confeſſed by all | 
he ended his daies. That he emaciated and pined away in the too anxious en-! 


| quiry of its reciprocations, although not drowned therein, as Rhodiginus | 


relateth ſome conceived,” was a half confeſſion thereof nor juſtifiable from | 
Antiquity. Surely the Philoſophy of flux and reflux was very imperfeQ of old | 
among the Greeks and Latines; nor could they hold a ſufficient theory there-| 
of, who only obſerved the Mediterranean, which in ſome places hath no' 
ebbe, and not much in any part. Nor can we affirm our knowledge isat the ! 
height, who-have now the Theory of the Ocean and narrow Seas beſide. 
While we referre it unto the Moon, we give ſome ſatisfaction for the Ocean, | 
but no generall ſalve for Creeks, and Seas which know no floud ; nor reſolve 
why it flows three or four foot at Venice in the bottome of the Gulf, yer 
ſcarce at all at Ancona, Durazzo, or Corcyra, which lie but by the way. And 
therefore old abſtrufities have cauſed new inventions ; and ſome from rhe 
Hypotheſes of Copernicus or the Diurnall and annuall motion of the earth, 
endeavour to falve the flows and motions of theſe ſeas, illuſtrating the ſame by 
water ina boal, that riſing or falling to either ſide, . according ro the morion 
of the vefſell; the conceitis ingenuous, falves ſome doubts, and is diſcovered 

at large by Galilzo in his Syſteme of the world. | 
Bur whether the received principle and undeniable ation of the Moon may | 
not be ſtill retained, although in ſome difference of application, is yet to be 
perpended ; that is, not by a fimple operation upon the ſurface or ſuperiour 
parts, but excitation of the nitro-ſulphureous ſpirits, and parts diſpoſed to ; 
intumeſcency at the bottom ; not by attenuation of the upper part of the ſea, 
( whereby ſhips would draw more water at the flow then at the ebbe ) butin-! 
turgeſcencies cauſed firſt at the botrome, and carrying the upper part before 
them : ſubſiding and falling again, according to the motion of the Moon 
from the Meridian, and languor ofthe exciting cauſe : and therefore Rivers 
and Lakes who want theſe fermenting parts at the bottome, are not excited 
unto zſtuations : and therefore ſome Seas flow higher then others, according 


alſo the periods of flux and reflux are various, nor their encreaſe and decreaſe 
equall : according to the temper of the terreous parts at the bottome ; who as 
they are more hardly or eaſily moved, do variouſly begin, continne or end 
their intumeſcencies. | 
From the peculiar diſpoſition of the earth at the bottome, wherein quick i 
excitations are made, may ariſe thoſe Agars and impetuous flows in ſome zſtu-; 
aries and Rivers, as is obſervable about Trent and Humber in England, which : 
may alſo have ſome effe& in the boiſterous tides of Euripus, nor onlyfrom | 
ebullitions at the botrome, bur alſo from the ſides and laterall parts, dri- 
ving the: ſtrearhs from either fide, which ariſe or fall according tothe mo-; 
tion in thoſe parts, and the intent or remiſle operation of the firſt exciting; 
cauſes, which maintain their activities above and below 'the Horizon: even; 
as they doin the bodies of plants and animals, and inthe commorion of Ca-; 
tarrhes. h | 
However therefore Ariſtotle died, what was his end, or upon what occafi-; 
on, although ir be not altogether aſſured ; yer that his memory and worthy 
name ſhall live, no man will deny, nor gratefull ſcholar doubt : and if accor- | 


ding} 
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ding to the Elogie of Solon, a man may be only faid tobe happy after he is 
dead, and ceaſerh ta bein the viſible capacity of beatitude: orifaccordi 
-unto.his own Erhicks, ſenſe is not effentiall unto felicity, but a 'man may be 
happy without the apprehenſion thereof ; ſurely 'in that ſenſe he is pyrami- 
dally happy ; norcan heever periſh but in the Euripe of Ignorance, or till the 
Torrent of Barbariſm overwhelm all. , | 15 

A like conceit there paſſeth of Meliſigenes, 4/;as Homer, the father Poet; 


that he pined away upon the Riddle of the fiſhermen. But Herodotus who 


to Athens, he went ſick aſhore upon the Iſland Jos, where he died, and was 


/E nigmitatts perplexitate enefFus, ſed morbo. 


hl 
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.;.Cuanr, BI 
of the Wiſh of Philoxenus, . 


þ relation of Ariſtotle and conceit generally received concerning Phi- 
loxenus, who wiſhed the neck of a Crane, that thereby he might rake 
more pleaſure in his meat, although it paſſe without exception, upon enquiry 
I finde not only doubtfull in the ſtory, but abſurd in the deſire or reaſon alled- 
ged for it. For though his Wiſh were ſuch as is delivered, yet had it not 
perhaps that end, to delight his guſt in eating ; but rather to obtain advan- 
rage thereby in ſinging, as isdeclared by Mirandula. Ariſtotle (faith he) in 
his Ethicks and Problems, accuſeth Philoxenus of ſenſuality, for the greater 
pleaſure of guſt deſiring the neck of a'Crane ; which deſire of his, afſenting 
unto Ariſtotle, Ihave formerly condemned ; But ſince I perceive that Ariſto- 
tle for this accuſation hath been accuſed by divers Writers. For Philoxenus 
was an excellent Muſician, and defired the neck of a Crane, not for any plea- 
ſure at meat ; but fancying thereby an advantage in ſinging or warbling, and 
dividing the notes in muſick. And indeed, many Writers there are which men- 
tion a Muſician of that name, as Plutarch in his book againſt Uſury, -and Ari- 
ſtotle himſelf in the eighth of his Politicks, ſpeaks of one Philoxenus a Mu- 
ſician, that went off from the Dorick Dytherambicks unto the Phrygian Har- 
mony. | 
Again, Be the ſtory true or falſe, rightly applied or not, the intention is 
not reaſonable, and that perhaps neither one way nor the other. For, ifwe 
rightly conſider the organ oftaſte, we ſhall finde the length of the neck to 
conduce bur little unto it. For the tongue being the inſtrument of taſte, and 
the tip thereof the moſt exact diſtinguiſher, it will not advantage the guſt 
to have the neck extended; wherein the Guller' and conveying parts are 
only ſeated, which partake not of the nerves of guſtation or appertain- 
ing unto fapor, but receive them only frem the fixth pair; whereas the 
; nerves of taſte deſcend from the third and fourth propagations, and ſo'dif- 
| fuſe themſelves into the rongue: And therefore Cranes, Herns and Swans, 
| have no advantage in taſte beyond Hawks, Kites, and others of ſhorter 
; necks. | 
| Nor, if we conſider it, had Nature reſpe& unto the taſte in the different 
{ contrivance of necks, but rather unto the parts contained, the compoſure of 


wrote his life hath cleared this point ; delivering that paſſing from'Sames un- | 


folemnly interred upon the Sea fide; and ſo decidingly concludeth, Ex hee | 


egritudine extremum diem clauſit Homerus in Jo, non, ut arbitrantur aliqns, | 


' the reſt of the body, and the manner whereby they feed. Thus animals of 
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| loweth the'proportion of other parts ; and ſuch as have round faces, or broad 


|water , as Swans, Geeſe, Pelicans, and other fin-footed animals. But 
|Hawks and birds of prey have ſhort necks and truſſed legges ; for that 
|which is long is weakand flexible, and a ſhorter figures be 


long legs ; have generally long necks; that is, for the conveniency of feed- 
ing, as having, a neceſſizy to- apply their mouths unto the earth. So have 
Horſes, Camels, Dromedartes long necks, and all tall animals, except the 
Elephant, who indefef thereof is furniſhed with a Trunk, without which he 
could not attainthe ground. $6 bave Cranes,Herns, Storks and Shovelards long | 
necks ; and ſoeven in Man whoſe figure is ere, the length of the neck fol- 


cheſts:and ſhoulders, have ſeldome ornever long necks. For, the length of 
the face tzriceexceedeth that. of the neck, and the ſpace betwixt the throat | 
pit.and the navell-is equall unto the circumference thereof. Again, animals 
are framed;wich. long necks, according unto the courſe of their life or feed- 
ing : {0 many. with ſhort legges have long necks, becauſe they feed in the 


accommoda- 
ted unto that intention. - Laſtly, the necks of animals do vary, accordins | 
to the parts that are contained in them, which are the weazon and the 'gul- 

let. Such as have no weazon and breathe not, have ſcarce any neck, ol 
moſt ſorts of fiſhes ; and ſome none at all, as all ſorts of peQinals, Soales, 
Thornback, Flounders; and all cruſtaceous animals, as Creviſes, Crabs and 

Lobſters. }. RY Ts 7 7 | 

All which conſidered, the Wiſh of -Philoxenys will hardly conſiſt with 

reaſon. More excuſable had it been to have wiſhed himſelf an Ape, which if 
common conceit ſpeak true, is exaQter jn taſte thenany. Rather ſome kinde| - 
of granivorous bird;then a Crane, for in this ſenſe they are ſo exquiſite, that 
upon the firſt peck of their bill, rhey can diſtinguiſh the qualities of hard bo- 
dies; which the ſenſe of man diſcerns not without maſtication. Rather fome' 
ruminating animall, that he might have eat his meat twice over ; or rather, | 


as Theophilus obſerved in Athenzus, 'his deſire had been more reaſonable, had 
be wiſhed himſelf an Elephant, or an Horſe; for in theſe animals the appetite 
is more vehement, ,and they receive their viands in large and plenteous 
manner. And this indeed had been more ſutable, if this were the ſame 
Philoxenus whereof Plurarch ſpeaketh; who was ſo uncivilly greedy , 
Fat (A engrofle the meſle, he would preventively deliver his noſtrils in 
tne Ain. | | 

As for the muſicall advantage, although it ſeem more reaſonable, yet do 
we not obſerve that Cranes and birds of long necks have any muſicall, but 
harſh and clangous throats. But birds that are canorous and whoſe notes 
we. moſt commend, are of little throats and ſhort necks, as Nightingales, 
Finches, Linnets, Canary. birds and Larks. And truly, alchough the wea- 
zon, throtle and congue be the inſtruments of voice, and by their agitations do 
chiefly concurre unto theſe delightfull modulations, yet cannot we aflign the 
cauſe unto any particular formation; and I perceive the beſt thereof, the 
3% quar>=arh ath ſome diſadvantage in the tongue ; which is not acuminate 
and pointed as in the reſt, but ſeemeth as it were cut off; which perhaps 
might give the hint unto the fable of Philomela, and the cutring oF her tongue 
by:Tereus. | 
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vineger that which will fall in freſh water, freſh water that which will ſink 


£0 ſink in oyle, Ibeleeve a man ſhould finde it very difficult, and next ro 
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XV. 
of the Lake A þhaltites. 


CuarP. 


Hy us. the Lake Aſphaltites, the Lake of Sodome, or the dead Sea, 
that heavy bodies caſt therein fink not, but by reaſon of a ſalt and bitu- 
minous thicknetle in the water float and ſwimme above, narratiens already 
made are of that variety, we can hardly from thence deduce a ſatisfactory 
determination ; and that not only in the ſtory it ſelf, bur in the cauſe al- 
ledged. As for the ſtory, men deliver ir variouſly ; ſomeT fear too largely, 
as Pliny, who athrmeth that bricks will ſywimme therein. Mandevill goeth 
farther, that Iron ſwimmeth, and feathers ſink. Munſter in his Coſmography 
hach another relation, although perhaps derived from the Poem of Tertul- 
lian, that a candle burning ſwimmeth, bur if extinguiſhed ſinketh. Some 
more moderately, as Joſephus, and many other ; affirming only that living 
bodies foar, nor peremptorily averring they cannot fink, but that indeed they 
doe not eaſily deſcend. Moſt traditionally, as Galen, Pliny, Solinus and 


- | Strabo, who ſeems to miſtake the Lake Serbonis for it. Few experimentally, 


moſt contenting themſelves in the experiment of Veſpaſian, by whoſe com- 
mand ſome captives bound were caſt therein and found to float as though 


they could have ſwimmed : divers contradiQorily , or contrarily, quite 


overthrowing the point. Ariſtotle in the ſecond of his Meteors ſpeaks lightly 
thereof, ox pu%a:yso and eſteemeth thereof as a fable. Biddulphus divi- 
deth the common accounts of Judea into three parts, the one faith he are 
apparent truths, the ſecond apparent falſehoods, the third are dubious or be- 
tween both ; in which forme he ranketh the relation of this Lake. But An- 
drew Thevet in his Coſmography doth ocularly overthrow it ; for he affirm- 
eth, he ſaw an Aſſe with his ſaddle caſt therein and drowned. Now of theſe 
relations ſo different or contrary unto each other, theſecond is moſt moderate, 
and fafeſt ro be embraced, which faith, that living bodies ſwim therein, that 
is, they doe nor eaſily fink : and this, untill exa& experiment further deter- 
mine, may be allowed, as beſt conſiſtent with this quality, and the reaſons al- 
ledged for it. 
. Asforthe cauſe of this effet, common opinion conceives it to be the ſalt 
and bituminous thickneſle of the water. This indeed is probable, and may 
be admitted as farre as the ſecond opinion concederh. For, certain it 1s 


V. Tu doFus 
licct, 


that ſalt water will ſupport a greater burden then freſh ; and we ſee an egge | 


will deſcend in falt water, which will ſwimme in brine. Bur that Iron ſhould ; 


float therein, from this cauſe is hardly granted ; for heavy bodies will only 
ſwimme in that liquor, wherein the weight of their bulk exceedeth not the 
weight of ſo much water as it occupieth or taketh up. But ſurely no water is 
heavy enough to anſwer the ponderofity of Iron ; and therefore chat merall 
will fink in any kinde thereof, and it was a perfet miracle which was wrought 
this way by Eliſha. Thus we perceive that bodies doe ſwirn or fink in different 
liquors, according unto the tenuity or gravity of thoſe liquors which are to 
ſupport them. So ſult water beareth that weight which will ſink in vineger, 


in ſpirits of Wine, and that will fwimme in ſpirits of Wine which will fink 
in cleer oyle; as we made experiment in globes of wax pierced with light 
ſticks ro ſupport them. So that although it be conceived an hard matter 
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But a private opinion there is which croſſeth the common conceit, main- 
tained by ſome of late,and alledged of old by Strabo ; thac che floating of bo- 
'dies in this Lake proceeds not from the thickneſſe of the water, bur a bitu- 
| | minons ebullitionfrom the bottome, whereby it wafts up bodies injected, and 
ſuffereth them not eaſily ro ſink. The vericy thereof would be enquired by 
ocular exploration, for this way is alſo probable. So we obſerve, it is hard to 
| wade deep.in baths where ſprings ariſe ; and thus ſometime are bals made ro 
iplay upon a ſpouring ſtream. ; 

i And therefore,untll judicious.and ocular experiment confirm or diſtinguiſh 
ithe aſſertion, that bodies doe not ſink herein at all we doe nor yer beleeve; 
| that they not eaſily, or with more difficulty deſcend in this then other water, 
we ſhall readily afſent. But coconclude an impofibility from a ditficulry, or 
affirm whereas things not eaſily fink, they doe not drown atall ; beſide the 
$1 fallacy, isa frequent addition in humane expreſſion, and an amplification not 
| unuſuall as well in opinions as relations ; which oftentimes give indiſtin& |. 
| ' accounts of proximities, and withoat reſtraint tranſcend from one unto ano- 
| ther. Thus, foraſmuch as the torrid Zone was conceived exceeding hor, and 
of difficult habitation, the opinions of men ſo advanced its conſtiturion, as | 
to conceive the ſame unhabitable, and beyond poſſibility for man to live there- 
jin., Thus, becauſe there are no Wolves in England, nor have been obſerved 
[for divers generations, common people have proceeded into opinions, and | 
{ſome wiſe men into athirmations, they will nor live therein although broughr | % 
from other Countries. Thus moſt men affirm, and few here will VEIgEVE 
the contrary, that there be no Spiders in Ireland; but we have beheld } 
ſome in that Countrey ; and though but few, ſome cobwebs we behold in 
| Iriſh wood in England. Thus the Crocodile from an egge growing up 
| co an exceeding magnitude, common conceit, and divers Writers deliver, 
| it hath no period of encreaſe, but groweth as long as it liveth. And 
{ thus 1n brief, in moſt apprehenſions the conceits of men extend the confi- 
derations of things, and dilate their notions beyond the propriety of their 
Natures. [> 
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| of divers other relations. 


| | I. 1] He relation of Averroes and now common in every mouth, of the wo- 
i { ,. & man that conceived in a bath, by attracting the ſperme or ſeminall 
i  effluxion of a man admitted to bath in ſome vicinity unto her, I have ſcarce | 
WW. - Faith to beleeve; and had I een of the Jury, ſhould have hardly thought 

ll, | I had found the father in the perſon that ſtood by her. 'Tis a new and 
W_ | unſeconded way in Hiſtory to fornicate at adiſtance; and much offendeth 
b - . {the rules of Phyſick, which fay, there is no generation without a joynt 
emiſſion, nox, only a virtuall but corporall and carnall contaRtion. And 
although Ariſtotle and his adherents doe cut off the one, who conceivs } 


no | 
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no effetuall ejaculation in women, yet in defence of the other they can- | 
not be introduced: For, if as he delivereth, the inordinate longitude of 
the organ, though in irs proper recipient, may bea means to improlificate | 
the ſeed; ſurely the diſtance of place, with the commixture of an aqueous | 
body, muſt prove an effeQuall impediment, and utterly preyent the ſuc- ' 
ceſle of a coneeption. And therefore that conceit concerning the daugh- | 
ters of Lot, that they were impregnated by their ſleeping father, or con- | 
ceived by ſeminall pollution received art diſtance from him, will hardly be 
admitted. And therefore what is related of devils, and the contrived de- | Generations by þ 
luſions of ſpirits, that they ſteale the ſeminall emiſſions of man, and tranſ- '*** ger very im- 
mit chem into their votaries in coition, is much to be ſuſpeRed ; and alto- | 
ether to be denied, that there enſue conceptions thereupon, however | 
husbanded by Art, and the wiſeſt menagery of that moſt ſubtile impoſtor. 
And therefore alſo that our magnified Merlin was thus begotten by the de- 
vil, is a groundleſle conception; and as vainto think from thence to give 
the reaſon of his propheticall ſpirit. For if a generation could ſucceed, yet 
ſhould not the iſſue inherit the faculties of the devil; who is but an auxilia 
and no univocall Actor; Nor will his nature ſubſtantially concurre to fac 
productions. 
2. The relation of Lucillins, and now become common, concerning' 
Craſſus the grandfather of Marcus the wealthy Roman, thar he never laugh- 
ed but once in all his life, and that was atan Aſſe eating Thiſtles, is fome- | | 
thing ſtrange. For, if an indifferent and unridiculous obje& could draw 
his habituall auſtereneſſe untoa ſmile; it will be hard to beleeve he conld 
with perpetuity reſiſt the proper motives thereof. For the a of laughter | Langhter, what 
which isa ſweet contraction of the muſcles of the face, and a pleaſant agi-| Kinde 0! paifon 
tation of the vocall organs, is not meerly voluntary ; or totally within . 4 be 
juriſdiction of our ſelves: but as it may be conſtrained by corporall con- 
tacion in any, and hath been enforced inſome even in their death ; ſo the 
new unuſuall or unexpected jucundities, which preſent themſelves to any 
man in his life; at ſome time or other will have ativity enough to exct- 
tate the earthieſt ſoul, and raiſe a ſmile from moſt compoſed tempers. Cer- 
tainly the times were dull when theſe things happened, and the wits of 
thoſe Ages ſhort of theſe of 'ours, when men could maintain ſuch immu- 
table faces, as to remain like ſtatues under the flatteries of wit, and perſiſt 
unalterable at all effortes of Jocularity. The ſpirits in hell, and Plato him- 
ſelf, whom Lucian makes to laugh at paſſages upon earth, will plainly con- 
 dema theſe Saturnines; and make ridiculous the magnified Her:clitus, who 
wept prepoſterouſly, and made a hell on earth ; for rezeting the conſolati- 
ons of life, he paſſed his daies in tears, and the uncomfortable attendments 
of hell. 
3. The ſame conceit there paſſeth concerning our bleſſed Saviour, and 
is ſometimes urged as an high example of gravity. And this is opinioned, 
becauſe in holy Scripture it is recorded he ſometimes wept, but never that 
he laughed. Which howioever granted, it will be hard co conceive how 
{ he paſſed his younger years and childehood without a finile ; if as Diviui- 
ty affirmeth, for the aſſurance of his humanity unto men, and the con- 
cealment of his Divinity from the devil, he paſſed this age like other chil- 
dren, and ſo proceeded untill he evidenced the fame. And ſurely no danger 
there is to atirm the ac or performance of that, whereof we acknow ge! 
{the power and eſſentiall property; and whereby indeed he moſt neerly _ 
convinced the doubt of his humanity. Nor need we be afraid to aſeribe| 
that unto the incarnate Sonne, which ſometimes is atrributed unto the 
Tt 3  UncCarnate 
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uncarnate Father; of whom it is ſaid, He that dwelleth in the heavens ſhall | 
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laugh the wicked to ſcorn. For, a laugh there is of contempt or indignati- | 
on, as well as of mirth and Jocoſity; And that our Saviour was not ex- 
empted from the ground hereof, that is, the: paſſion of anger, regulated 
and rightly ordered by reaſon, the Schools doe not deny : and beſides the 
experience of the money-changers, and Dove-ſellers in the Temple, is te- | 
ſtified by S*John when he faith, the ſpeech of David was fulfilled in our ' 
Saviour. 

Now the Alogie of this opinion conjiiſteth in the illation ; ir being nor rea- | 
ſonable to conclude from Scripture negatively in pointswhich are not mat- | 
ters of faith, and pertaining unto falvation. And therefore although im the | 
deſcription of the creation there be no mention of fire, Chriſtian Philoſophy | 


did not think it reaſonable preſently to annthilate that Element, or poſitively | 


to decree there was no ſuch thing atall. Thus whereas in the brief narration | 


o Moſes there is no record of wine before the floud,can we fatisfacorily con- | 
clude that Noah was the firſt that ever taſted thereof > *And rhus becauſe the 
word Brain is ſcarce mentioned once, but Heart above an hundred times in 
holy Scripture ; will Phyſitians that diſpute the principality of parts be indu- 
ced from hence to bereave the animall organ of its priority 2 Whereforethe 
Scriptures being ſerious, and commonly omitting ſuch Parergies, it will be 
unreaſonable from hence to condemnall laughter, and from conſiderations 
inconſiderable to diſcipline a man out of his nature. For this is by a ruſticall 
ſeverity to baniſh all urbanity ; whoſe harmleſſe and confined condition as it 
ſtands commended by morality ; fo is it conſiſterft with Religion, and doth not 
offend Divinity. | | 

4. The cuſtome ir is of Popes to change their name at their creation ; 
and the Author thereof is commonly ſaid to be Becca di Porco, or Swines 
face, who therefore aſſumed the ſtile of Sergius the ſecond, as being aſha- 
med fo foule a name ſhould diſhonour the chair of Peter; wherein notwith- 
ſtanding, from Montacutius and others I finde there may be ſome miſtake. 
For Maſſonius who writ the lives of Popes, acknowledgeth he was not the 
firſt that changed his name in that Sea ; nor as Platina attirmeth, have all his 
ſucceſſors preciſely continued that cuſtome ; for Adrian the ſixt, and Mar- 
cellus the ſecond, did ſtill retain their Bapriſmall denominations. Nor is 
it proved, or probable that Sergius changed the name of Bocce di Pore, 
for this was his ſirname or genrtilitious appellation ; nor was it the cuſtome 
to alter that with the other; but he commuted his Chriſtian nzme Peter 
for Sergius, becauſe he would ſeem to decline the name of Peter the ſe- 
cond. A ſcruple I confeſle nor thought conſiderable in other Seas, whoſe 
originalls and firſt Patriarchs have been leſſe diſputed; nor yet perhaps 
of that reality as to prevaiJſein points of the ſame nature. For the names 
of the Apoſtles, Patriarchs and Prophets have been aſſumed even to af- 
feRation ; the name of Jeſus hath not been appropriate, bur ſome in pre- 
cedent ages have born that name, and many ſince have not refuſed rhe 
Chriſtian name of Emanuel. Thus are there few names more frequent then 
Moſes and Abraham among the Jewes; The Turkes without ſcruple af- 
fe the name of Mahomet, and with gladneſle receive ſo honourable cogno- 
mination. | 

And truly in humane occurrences there ever have been many well direted 
intentions,whoſe rationalities will never beara rigid examination ; and though 
in ſome way they doe commend their Authors and ſuch as firſt began them, 
yet have they proved inſufficient to perpetuate imitation in ſuch as have ſuc- 
ceeded them. Thus was it a worthy reſolution of Godfrey, and moſt _ 
| ians 
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ſtians have applauded ir, That he refuſed to weara Crown.of gold where his 
Saviour” had: worn oge of thopnes. Yet did not his Succeffors durably ins 
herit rharſcrupſe, but ſome were-anointed, .and ſolemnly accepted the Dis 
deme of Regalicy. Thus Julius, Auguſtus and Tiberius with great humiliey 
or popularity. refuſed. the name. of Jzpexarer ; but their Succefſors have 
challenged that ricle, and retain the ſame evenin its titularicy. - And thus, to 
come neerer our ſuþje4, the, humility of Gregory the Great, would by no 
' means admit the ſtile of Univerſall Biſhop ; but the ambition of Boniface made 
{no ſcruple thereof ; nor of more-queaſie reſolutions have been their Succeſſors 
| ever ſince. F | | 

5. That Tamerlane was a Scythian Shepherd, from M. Knolls and others 

from Alhazen a learned Arabian who wrote his life, and was ſpeRator of 
many of his exploits, we have reaſons to deny. Not only. for his birth, :for 
he was of the bloud of the Tartarian Emperours, whoſe father Og had for 
his poſſeſſion the Countrey of Sagathy ; which was no (lender Territory, 
but comprehended all chat tract wherein were contained Bactriana, Sogdiana, 
Margiana, and the Nation of the Maſlagetes ; whoſe Capitall Ciry was Sa- 
marcand ; a place though now decaied, of great eſteem and trade in former 
ages. Bur from his Regall Inauguration, for it is ſaid, that being about the 
age of fifteen, his old father reſigned the Kingdome, and men of warre unto 
him. And alſo from his education; for as the ſtory ſpeaks it, he was inſtrud- 
ed inthe Arabian learning, ahd afterward exerciſed kimfedrhimfelf therein. 
Now Arabian learning was in a manner all the liberall Sciences, [eſpecially the 
Mathematicks, and-naturall Philoſophy ; wherein not'many ages before him; 
there flouriſhed Avicenna, Averrhoes, Avenzoar, Geber, Almanzor and Alha- 
zen, cognominall unto him that wrote his hiſtory ; whole Chronology in- 
deed, although it be obſcure, yet.inthe opinion of his Commentator, he was 
contemporary unto Avicenna, and hath left ſixteen books of Opricks, of great 


Tur kiſh Hiſto. 
ry, 


efteem with ages paſt, and textuary unto our daies. | | 
Now the ground of this miſtake was ſurely: that which. the Turkiſh hiſto- 
rian declarech. Some, faith he, of our hiſtorians will needs have Tamerlme 
to be ſon of a Shepherd. But this they have aid, not knowing art all the 
cuſtome of their Countrey ; wherein the principall revenews of the King and 
Nobles conſiſterh'in cattell ; who deſpiſing gold and filver, abound in all ſorts 
thereof. And this was the occaſion that ſome men call them Shepheards, and 
alſo affirm this Prince deſcended from, them. Now, if it be reafonable, that 
great men whoſe poſſeſſions are chiefly in cattell, ſhould bear the name of 
Shepherds, and fall upon fo low denominations; then may we ſay that A- 
braham was a Shepherd, although too powerfull for four Kings ; that Job 
was of that condition, who beſxde Camels and Oxen had ſeven thouſand 
Sheep; and yet is ſaid to be the greateſt man in the Eaſt. Thus was Meſha 
King of Moab a Shepherd, who annually paid unto the Crown of Iſrael, an 
hundred thouſand lambs and as many Rams. ' Surely it is no diſhonourable 
courſe of life which: Moſes and Jacob have made exemplary ; tis a profeſſi- 
on ſupported upon the naturall way of acquiſition, and chough contemned 
by the Egyptians, much countenanced by the Hebrews, whoſe ſacrifices re- 
oe plenty of Sheep and Lambs. And certainly they were very numerous ; 

or, at the conſecration of the Temple, belide two and twenty thouſand Ox- 
en, King Solomon ſacrificed an hundred and twenty thouſand Sheep ; and 


fac Oxen, twenty Oxen out of the paſtures, and an hundred Sheep, beſide 
{ row Buck, fallow Deer, and fatted Fowls. Wherein nocwithſtanding .(if a 
Me relation thereof do rightly inform us) the grand Seignior doth ex- 


ceed ;- 


OR 


the ſame is obſervable from the daily proviſion of his houſe; which was ten i 
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The proviſi- 
on Af. | 


lis, 


*Arexobre or 
Atcena biftoria 


| ceed ; the Unily proviſion of whoſe Seraglio in the reign of Achmetr, beſide 


| c A carbone & forcipibus,gladieſg, parante © 


Beeves, conſumed two hundred Sheep, Lambs and Kids when they were in 
ſeaſon one hundred, Calves ten, Geeſe fifty, Hens two hundred, Chickens 
one hundred, Pigeons an hundred pair. 

And therefore this miſtake concerning the noble Tamerlane, was like that 
concerning. Demoſthenes, who is ſaid to be the ſonne of a Black-ſmith, ac- 
cording to common conceit and that handſome expreſſion of Juvenal, 

T6 Luew pater ardentts maſſe fuligine lippus, | 


| Incude, & Inteo Vulcano ad Khetora miſit. i 
- But Plutarch-who writ his life hath: cleared this conceit, plainly affirming | 


* | he was moſt nobly deſcended, and that this report was raiſed, becauſe his fa- | 


ther had many ſlaves that wrought Smiths work, and brought the profit un- | 
to him, ; | 


Cnae. XVII. 
Of ſome others. 
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I. \ E are fad when we reade the ſtory of Belifarius that worthy Chief- 

| tain of Juſtinian ; who, after the Victories of Vandals, Goths and 
Perſians, and his Trophies in three parts of the World, had at laſt his eyes 
put out by the Emperour, and was reduced to that diſtreſſe, that he begd 


 |minſter hath at large related.. And thus hath ie perhaps befallen the noble 


relief onthe high way, inthat uncomfortable petition, Date obolum Bel:ſa- 
i740. And this we do not only hear in diſcourſes, Orations and Themes, bur 
 finde it alſo in the leaves of Petr Crinitrs, Volaterrants and other worthy 
Writers. | | 

But, what may ſomewhat conſolate all men that honour vertue, we do not 
diſcover the latter Scene of his miſery in Authours of Antiquity, or ſuch as 
have expreſly delivered the ſtory of thoſe times. For, Suidas is ſilent herein, 
Cedrenus and Zonarus, two grave and punQuall Authours, delivering only 
the confiſcation of his goods, omit the hiſtory of his mendication. Paulus Di- 
aconus goeth farther, nor only paſſing over this a, but affirming his goods 
and dignities were reſtored. Agathius who lived at the ſame time, declareth | 
be ſuffered much from the, envie of the Court : but that he deſcended thus 
deep into affliction, is not to be gathered from his pen. . The ſame is alfo 0- 
mitted by Procopizes a contemporary and profeſſed enemy unto Juſtinian and: 
Belifarius, who hath left an opprobrious book againſt them both. 

And inthis opinion and hopes we are not ſingle ; | but Andreas Alciatus the | 
Civilianin his Parerga, and Franci/cus de Corduain his Didaſcalia, have both 
declaratorily confirmed the ſame, which is alſo agreeable unto the judgement 
of Nicolaus Alemannus, in his notes upon thar bitter hiſtory of Procopius. 
Certainly fad and Tragicall ſtories are ſeldome drawn within the circle of their 
yerities ; but as their Relators do either intend the hatred or pity of the per- 
ſons, ſo arethey. ſer forth with additional} amplifications. Thus have fome| 
ſuſpeRed ithath happened unto the ſtory of Oedipus ; and thus do we con- 
ceive it hath fared with that of Judas; who having ſinned beyond aggravati-| 
on, and committed one villany which cannot be exaſperated by all other ; 
is yet charged with the murther of his reputed brother, parricide of his fa- 
ther, and Inceft with his own- mother; as Florilegus or Matthew of Weſt- 
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Belifarius, . who, upon inſtigation of the Empreſſe, having contrived the ex- 
ile, and very hardly treated Pope Serverius, Latine pens, as a judgement of | 
God upon this fact, have ſet forth his future ſufferings: and omitting no- 
thing of amplification, they have alſo delivered this; which notwithſtanding 
Johannes the Greek, makes doubtfull, as may appear from his -Iambicks in Ba- 
ronius, and might be a miſtake or miſfapplication; tranſlating -the aMi- Procop. bet, | 
Aion of one man upon another, for the ſame befell unto Johannes Cappa- | Perfect. | 
dox, contemporary unto Pelifarius, and in great favoyr,yith Juſtinian ; who |"Ag70r 5 aGca5y 
being afterward baniſhed into &gypt, was fain to beg relief on the high | <®*99e. 
way. | 
4 That flufFus Decumanus, or the tenth wave is greater and inore dange- 
rous then any other, ſome no doubt will be offended if we deny ; and here- 
by we ſhall ſeem to contradict Antiquity ; for, anſwerable unto the literall 
and common acception the ſame is averred by many Writers, and plainly de- 
ſcribed by Ovid, | 
 Yuivenitt hic fluttis, fluitus ſupereminet omnes, 
| PoFterior nono eſt, undecimog, prior. 
Which notwithſtanding is evidently falſe ; nor can it be made out by obſer- 
vation either upon the ſhoar or the Ocean, as we have with diligence explo- Þ! 
[red in both. And ſurely in vain we expe&a regularity in the waves of the || 
Sea, or in the particular motions thereof, as we may in its generall reciproca- | = 
tions, whoſe cauſes are conſtant,and effects therefore correſpondent. Whereas 
its fucuarions are but motions ſubſervient ;-which windes, ſtorms, ſhoars, 
ſhelves, and every interjacency irregulates. With ſemblable reaſon we mighr 
expe a regularity in the windes ; whereof though ſome be ſtatary, ſome 
anniverſary, and the reſt do tend ro determinate points of heaven ; yet do the 
blaſts and undulary breaths thereof maintain no certainty in their courſe ; nor | 
are they numerally feared by Navigators. j 
Of affinity hereto is that conceit of Ovaum decumanzn, ſo called, becauſe the | 
renth egge is bigger then any other, according unto the reaſon alledged by 
Feſtus, Decumana ova dicuntur, quia ovum decimum majus naſcitur. For the 
honour we bear unto the Clergy, we cannot but wiſh this true; but herein 
will be found no more of verity then inthe other ; and ſurely few will aſſent ; 
hereto without an implicite credulity, or Pythagoricall ſubmiſſion unto every | 
conception of number. | | $0340 : | 
For, ſurely the conceit is numerall, and though not in the ſenſe apprehend- 
ed, relateth unto the number of ten, as Franciſcus Sylvius hath moſt proba- 
bly declared. For, whereas amongſt ſimple numbers or Digits, the number 
of ten is the greateſt : therefore whatſoever was the greateſt in every kinde, 
might in ſome ſenſe be named from this number. Now, becauſe alſo that which 
was the greateſt, was metaphorically by ſome act firſt called Decrmani ; there- 
fore whatſoever paſſed under this name was literally conceived by others to 
reſpe& and make good this number. | | 
The conceit is alſo Latine ; for the Greeks to expreſle the greateſt wave, 
do uſe the number of three, that is, the word 7exvuiz, which is a concur- 
rence of three waves in one, whence aroſe the proverb, recs rgxar, or 
a triflucuation of evils, which Eraſmus doth render, Ifalorum fluttus De- 
camanus. And thus, although the terms be very different, yet are they 
made to ſignifie the ſelf ſame thing ; the number of ten to explain the num- 
ber of three, and the ſingle number of one wave the colleQive concurrence 
of more. | | HED 2 97:3 
3. The poyſon of Paryſatis reported from Ctefias by Plutarch in the life 
of Artaxerxes, whereby anointing a knife on the one fide, and therewith di- | 
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. | In what ſenſe 
God Almighty 
hath creaced all 
things double. 


Terra Melitea, 


Hemlock. 
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fon men have delivered many Antidotes, and in every one is promiſed an e- 
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on the orher, was.certainly a very fubtile one, and: ſuch as our ignorance is 
well content it knows not. Butfurely we had diſcovered a poyſonthat would 
not endure Pandoraes box, could we be ſatisfied in that which for its cold- 
nefſe nothing could contain but an: Aſfes hoof, and wherewith ſome report | 
that Alezander the great was: poyſoned, Had mien derived. ſo ſtrange an 
effet from: fome occult or hidden qualities, they might have: ſilenced con- 
eradiction; but aſcrihipg it unto the manifeſt and open qualities of cold, 
they muſt pardon our belief; who perceive the coldeſt and moſt Stygian wa- 
ters may be included m glaſſes; and by Ariſtotle, who ſaith, that glaſſe is 
the y_ work of Art , we underſtand they were not then to be. in- | 
yented. 

Andthough ic be ſaid that poyſon will break a Venice glafle, yet have we 
not met with.any of thatnature. Were there a truth herein, it were the beſt 
preſervative for Princes, and perſons exalted unto ſuch fears :. and furely farre 
better then divers now in ufe. And though the. beſt of China diſhes, and 
ſuch as the Emperour doth uſe, be thought by ſome of infallible vertue unto 
this effet; yet will:they not, I fear, be able to. elude the miſchief of ſuch-in- 
tentions. And though alſo it be true, that God made all things double, and 
that if we look upon the works: of the moſt High, there are two and two, one 
againſt another ; that one contrary hath another, and: poyſon is not without 
a poylowr unto its ſelf; yet hath the curſe ſo farre prevailed, or elſe our in- 
duſtry defected, that poyſons. are better known then their Antidotes, and 
ſome thereof do fcarce admit of any. And laſtly, although unto every poy- 


quality unto its adverſary, yer do we often finde they fail intheir effeds: 
Moly: will-not refiſt a weaker cup then that of Circe ; a man. may, be poyſon- 
ed in a Lemniandiſh ; without themiracle of John, there is: no confidence 
in the carth of Paul; and if it be meant that no. poyſon, could work upon 
bim, wedoubt the ſtory, and: expe& no ſuch a. 
thridaves. 
A ſtory there paſſeth of an Indian King, that ſent unto Alexander a fair wo- 
men fed with Aconives: and other poyſons, with. this intent, either by: con- 
yerſe or copulation: complexionally to deſtroy him. For my part, although 
the deſign were true, 1 ſhould have doubted the ſuccefſe. For, though-it be 


liments, and we obſerve from fowls. that feed on fiſhes, and others fed, with 
| garlick and onyons, that ſimple aliments are not alwaies concoced beyond 
their vegetable qualities ; and therefore that even after carnall converſion, 
poyſons may yet retain ſome portion of their natures ; yerarethey ſo refra- 
ed, cicurated and fubdued, as not to. make good their firſt and: deſtrufive 

malignities. And therefore the Stork that eaterh Snakes, and: the Stare that 
feedeth upon Hemlock, though no commendable aliments, are not deſtru- 


Give poyſons. For, animals that can: innoxi digeſt theſe poyſons' be- 


be attracted, or their fleſh ingeſted, the poyſonous reliques go ſtill along 
with their Antidote; whoſe foctety will norpermit their-malice to be deſtru- 
Qtive. : And therefore alſo animals thatave not miſchieved: ſons which 
deſtroy us, may be drawn into Antidote: —_ them; The: bloud. os fleſh 
of: Storks againſt the venome of Serpents, rhe Quail againſt: Hellebore, and 


ſome: parts oh Animals Aleziphanmacall- unts: others ; and ſome veins of the 


Boox 7. | 
viding a bird ; wich the one half ſhe poyſoned Statira, and. ſafely fed her ſelf | 


from the diet of _ 


poſſible: that poyſons may meet with tempers whereto. they may become A-| 


| come antidorall unto the poyſondigeſted. And:therefore whether their breath | 


the diet of Starlings againſt the drought of Socrates. Upon like grounds axe | 


| 


ery:  andalſd: whole regions, not- only deflivoy: the. life of venemous. crea- 
$012 eures,. 


{ ſuch miracles, and blindely behold i living and laſting converſions. 


| 


' Book 7. 


cures, bur alſo preyent their-producions., For, though perhaps they. contain / 
rhe feminals of Spiders and Scorpions, and ſuch as in other earths: by. ſuſcitati-/| 
on,of che Sunne may ariſe unto animation ; .yet-lying-under. command of their 
Antidote;' without hope pf emergency they. are poyſoned. in their matrix by : 


{ ſucceeded Leo the fourth, and preceded Benedi&rhe third, then any we yer 
diſcover. And ſince it is delivered with air and ferunt by many ; {ince the | 


'ab Rk 
Now 


and Common ERRORS. 


| 349 


thoſe powers, that eabily hinder the a 
ed forms they are able to deſtroy. | Landa i” 

* 5. The ſtory of the wandring Jew is very ſtrange, and will hardly: obtain 
belief; yetis there a formall -account thereof ſet down by Matthew Paris, 
from the report of an Armenian Biſhop ; who came into:this kingdome abouir 
four hundred yearsago, and had often entertained this wanderer ar his Table. 
That he was then. alive, was firſt called Cartaphilus, was keeper of the 
Judgement Hall, whence thruſting out our Saviour with expoſtulation for his 
ſtay, was condemned to ſtay untill his return; was after baptized;by Ana- 
nias, and by the name of Joſeph ; was thirty years old. inthe daies Bour Sa- 
viour, remembred the Saints that ariſed with him, the making of the: Apo- 
ſes Creed, and their ſeverall perigrinations. Surely werethis true, he mighc 
be an happy arbitrator in many Chriſtian controverlies ; but muſt impardona- 
bly condema the obſlinacy of the Jews, who can contemn the Rhetorick of | 


vance of their originals, whoſe confirm- 


6. Clearer confirmations muſt be drawn for the hiſtory of Pope Joane, ke 


learned Leo Allatius hath diſcovered, that ancient copies of Martinus Polo- 
nous, who is chiefly urged for it, had not this ſtory inir ; ſince not only the 
ſtream of Latine Hiſtorians have omitted it, but Photius the Patriarch, Me- 
rrophanes Smyrnzus, and the exaſperated Greeks have made no mention of it, 
but conceded Beneditrhe third Succeſſor untoLeo the fourth ; he wants not 
grounds that doubts it. $2: ot RO Fo 
_- Many things hiſtoricall which ſeem of clear' conceſſion,. want not affirma- 
tions and negations, according to divided pens: as is notoriouſly obſervable 
in the ſtory of Hildebrand or Gregory the ſeventh, repugnantly delivered, | 
by the Imperiall and Papall party. In ſuch divided records partiality: hath 
much depraved hiſtory ; wherein if the equity of the reader doe not corre& 
the iniquity of the writer, he will be much confougded with repugnancies; 
and often. finde in the ſame perſon, Numa and Nero. In things of this nature 
moderation muſt intercede ; and ſo charity 'may hope, that moſt doereade 
many paſſages in Bolſech, Fayus, Schluſlelberg and Cochlzus, wept 
_ 7. Everyearis filled with the ſtory of Frier Bacon, that made a brazen head 
to ſpeak theſe words, Time #. Which, though there want-not the like rela- 
tions, is ſurely too literally received, -and was but a myſticall fable concern- 
ing the Philoſophers great work, wherein he eminently laboured. Implying 
no more by the copper head, then the veſſell wherein it was wrought ; and. 
by the words it ſpake, then the qpportunity to be watched; about the T empres 
orts, or birth of the myſticall childe, or Philoſophicall King of Lullius ; 
The riſing of the Terra foliata of Arnoldus, when the earth ſufficiently;im- 
pregnated with the water, aſcendeth white and-ſplendenr. Which notob- 
ſerved, the work is irrecoverably loſt ; according to that .of Petrus Bonus: 
Thi eft operis perfeitio aut annihilatio; quoniam ip/a. die, imms hora, oriuntur 
elementa ſimplicia depurata, que egemt ſtatim. compoſitione, antequam volent 


letting ſlipthis criticall opportunity, he miſſed the intended es. 
Which he had obtained, he might have made out the tradition of making 4: 


brazen wall about England.That is the moſt powerfull defence, and ſtrongeſt; 


Confutatio fa- 
bulz de loanna 
Papiſſa-cum 
Nibaio, 


Of Luther,Cats 


vin, Betas 


Rog. Bacon mis | | 


norita, Oxent- 


enfis vir dale. | 
fro. 


Uus2 fortification, | 
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Enquiries imo Viulgar  *'Boox 7. 

forrification, which gold could have effeAed. - SHEN 2, 

. 8 Who can bur piry the vertuous Epicurns, who is commonly conceived 
to have placed his chief felicity in pleaſure and-ſenſuall delights, andhach 
therefore lefran infamous name behinde him? How true, let - 164 determine 
who. reade that he lived feventy years, - and wrote more books then any 
Philoſopher but Chryſippus, and no leſle thenthree hundred,” without bor- 
rowing fromany Author. That he was contented with bread and water, and 
when be would dine with Jove, and pretend unto epulation, he defired no 
other addition then a piece of Cytheridian cheeſe. That ſhall conſider the 
words 'of Seneca, Non dico, quod plerig, noftrorum, ſeitawm E picars flagitio- 
ram magiftrum ofſe : [ed ilind dico, mals andiry infams: eſt, & immerits. Or ſhall 
reade his life, his Epiſtles, his Teſtament in Laertius ; who phainly names chem 
calamnies, which are commonly faid againſt them, 

The ground hereof ſeems a miſapprehenſion of his opinion, who placed 
his felicity notinthe pleaſures of the body, but the minde, and tranquillity 
thereof, obtained by wifdome and vertue, as is moſt clearly determined in 
his Epiſtle. unto Menzceus. Now how this opinion was firſt traduced by the 
De vita @ |Stoicks, how it afterwards became a common þelief, and fo taken up by 
weribus Epi: | Authors of all ages, by Cicero, Plutarch, Clemens, Ambroſe and others ;- 
pon the learned pen of Gaſſendus hath diſcovered. 5 


dreads _- +-o- 


Cuar, XVIII. 
More briefly of ſome others. 


g_—_ relations there are,and thoſe in very good Authors ; which though 
we doe not poſitively deny, yet have they not been unqueſtioned by | 
ſome, and at leaſt as improbable erurhs have been received by others. Unto 
ſome it hath ſeemed Incredible what Herodotus reporteth of the great Army | 
of Xerxes, that drank whole Rivers dry. —_—_ the Author himſelf it 
appeared wondrous ſtrange, that they exhauſted not the proviſion of. the 
Countrey, rather then the waters thereof. For as he maketh the account, | 
and Budeus de Af correcting the miſcompute of Valla, delivereth it; if eve- 
ry man of the Army had had a cheniix of Cotne a day, that is a ſextary and 
half, or about two pints and a quarter, the Army had daily expended ten 
| hundred thouſand and fourty medimna's, or meaſures containing fix Buſhels. 
Which rightly confidered, the Abderites had reaſon to bleſſe the heavens, 
that Xerxes eat bat one mealea day ; and Pythius his noble hoſt, might with 
lefſecharge and poſſible proviſion entertain both him and his Army. And yet 
may: all be falved, if we take it hyperbolically, as wiſe men receive that ex- 
preſſion in Job, concerning Behemothor the Elephant ; Behold, he drinketh | 
| and haſteth not, he truſteth rhac he can draw up Jordane into his 
> Jer | | 

2 That Anmiball eat or brake through the Alpes with Vinegar, may be too 

pry taken, and the Author of his life annexed unto Plutarch affirmeth 
- | only, he uſed this artifice upon the tops of ſome of the higheſt monntains. 
For as it is valgarly underſtood, that Ke cur a paffage for his Army through 
thoſe mighty mountains, it may ſeem incredible, not only in the greatne 
of theeffe@, but rhe quantity of the efficient : and ſuch as behold chem, may 
think an Ocean of Vinegar too little forthar effet. "Twas a work indeed 
rather eo be expeRed from earchquakes and inundations, then any corroſive 
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- | waters, and much condemneth the judgement of Xerxes;that wrought through 

Mount Archos with Mattocks. - | 14.5 : 
| 3- That Archimedes burnt the ſhips of Marcellus, with ſpeculums of para- 
bolicall figures, at three furlongs, or as ſome will have. it at the diſtance of 
three miles; ſounds hard unto reaſon, and artificiall experience: andthere- 


fore juſtly queſtioned by Kircherus, who after long enquiry could finde bur 
one made by Manfredus Septalius that fired at fifteen paces. And therefore 
more robable it is, that the ſhips were neerer the ſhoar, or about ſome thir= 
ty paces: at which diſtance notwithſtznding the effeRt was very great. But 
| | whereas men conceive the ſhips were more eaſily ſer 'on flame, by reaſon of 

the pitch about them, it ſeemerh no — 
- | melt pitch or make it boyle, not eaſily ſer it on fire. 

4+ The ſtory of the Fabii, whereof rhree- hundred and fix marching againſt 
the Veientes, were all (lain, and one childe alone to fupporrt the family re- 
-mained ; is ſurely not to be paralleld, noreafie to be conceived ; except we 
- { can imagine, that of three hundred and fix, but; one had children belowthe 
ſerviceof warre; that the reſt were all unmaried ; or the wife but of one im- 
pregnated. | | 

5- The received ſtory of Milo, who by daily lifting a Calf, attained an' 
ability to carry it being a Bull, isa witty conceit, and handſomely ſets forch 
the efficacy of Aſſuefaion. Burt ſurely*the account had been more reap- 
nably placed upon ſome perſon not much exceeding in ſtrength, and fucha .. 
-one as withour the aſſiſtance of cuſtome could never have performed thac. 
at; which ſome may preſume that Milo without precedent artifice or any 
other preparative, had ſtrength enough to perform. For, as relations dechare 
he was the moſt pancraticall man of Greece, and as Galen reporteth, and 
Mereurialis in his Gymnaſticks repreſenteth, he was able to perſiſt ere up- 
on.anoyled plank, and not to be removed by the force or protruſion of three 
men. And if that be true which Atheneus reporteth, he was little be-} 
holding to cuſtome for this ability. For, in the Olympick games, for 
the ſpace of a factong, he carried an Oxe of four years upon-his ſhoul- 
ders; and the fame day he carried it in his belly; for as it is there wv! 
livered he eat it up himſelf. Surely he had beena proper pueſt at Grand- 
gym feaſt, and might have matche his throat that eat fix pilgrimsfor a 

ad. 7 | | | 

& It much difadyantageth the Panegyrick of Synefius, and isno ſinall dif- 
pParagement unto baldneffe, if it be true whar is related by Xlian concerning 
A&ſchilus, whoſe balde pate was miſtaken for a rock, and ſo was brained by a 
. Tortoiſe which an Eagle let fall upou it. Certainly it was a very great miſtake 
inthe perſpicacity of that Animall, and ſome men critically diſpoſed, would 
from hence confute the opinion of Copernicus ; never conceiving howthe mo- | 
tion of the earth below, ſhould not wave him froma knock perpendicularly 
dire&ed from a body in the ayre above. "IEs pt Hz 
...2. Itcroſſeth the proverb, and Rome might well be bailr in a day ; if chat 
were true which is tradictonally related by Strabo;z that 'the great Cities An- 
chiale and Tarfus, were built by Sardanapalus both in one day, accordingro 
the inſcription of his monument, Sardenapalns Anacyndaraxts filins, Anchi-| 
| alen & Tarſum ns die edificavi, Tu autem hoſpes Ede, Lude, Bibe, 8c. which 
if ſtrictly taken, that is, for the finiſhing chereof, and noroenly forthe be- 
ginning ; for an artificiall or naturall day, and not one of Daniels weeks, thiae 
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| Since burning glaſſes wilt | 
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x.ſeven whole ; ſurely their hands were very heavy thac waſted thirteen 
years in the private houſe of Solomon: ic may bewo how I—_ 
' were ſpent in the ereion of the Temple of Jeruſalem, and no lefle 'then/an 


1 ALifi of ſome hi- 


orical crrata's io 
this & the follow- 
ing SeQions. 


| Artificer as Amphion. _ . '/ | | {1 
- | -- 8 It had beena fight only ſecond unto the Ark, to have beheld the grear 


[ tundred inthat famous one'of Epheſus. Certainly it was the 
|recure of one day, fince that great one of ſix ; an Artquitel 


chanicks ;- a work not to be made our, but like the wals of Thebes, andſuchan 


| 


Syracufia, or mighty-Ship--of Hiero, deſcribed -in Arhenens; and ſome have 
thought.it a: very large one, wherein were tobe found ten ſtables for-horſes, 
eight Towers, beſides fiſhponds, Gardens; Tricliniums, .and many fair rooms 


Archimedes, the learned contriver thereof; nor ſhall we queſtion his re- 


moving the earth, when he. tindes an immoveable baſe to place his engine 


upon it. 


| -:9;, The relation of Plutarch ofa youth _ that ſuffered a Fox concealed 


| vered of Cocles, Sczvola and Curtius, the ſphere of Arthimedes, the ſtory 
| of the Amazons, the taking of the City of Babylon, not known to ſome 


under his robe toteare ont his bowels, before he would either by voice or 
countenance betray his theft; and the other of the Spartan Lad, that with the 
ſamereſolurion ſuffered a coal from the Altar to burn his arm ; although defen- 


judgement, and the Author with an air, ismade to falve himſelf. Affuredly 
itwas a noble Nation that could afford an hint to ſuch inventions of patience, 
and upon whom, if not ſneh-verities, at-leaſt ſuch veriſfimilities of fortitude 
wereplaced. Were the ſtory true, they would have made the only Diſciples 
for Zeno and the Stoicks, and might perhaps have been perſwaded to laugh in 
Phaleris his Bull. - | 


without a belief of that of Mahomets Camell, or Livies Oxe: if any man 
make a doubt of _— ring in Juſtinus, or conceives he. muſt 'be a Jew 
that beleeves the Sabbarticall river in Joſephus. If any man ' will ſay he 
doth not apprehend how the tayl of an African weather out-weigherh 
the' body of a good Calf, that is, an hundred pound, according unto 
Leo Africanus, or deſires before belief, to behold ſuch a creature as is 


dulity. 


_— 


1-10, If any man ſhall content his belief with the ſpeech of Balaams Aﬀe,| 


reateſt Archi- | . 


paved. with Agath, and -precious ſtones. But nothing is impoſſible-unto | 


ded by the Author that wrices his life, is I perceive miſtruſted by men of | 


the Ruc in Paulus Yenetus, for my part Iſhall notbe angry with his incre- | 


L1- If any one ſhall receive as ſtretcht or fabulous accounts what is deli- : 


therein in three dates after; that the nation was deaf which dwelt at the fall 
of Nilus, the laughing and weeping humour of Heraclitus and Democritus, 
wi many more, he ſhall not want ſome reaſon and the authority of Lan- 
CClOttl. | 

12+ If any man doubt of the ſtrange Antiquities delivered by hiſtorians, 
as of the wonderfull corps of Antzus untombed a thouſand years after his 
death by Sertorius. Whether there were no deceit inthoſe fragments of the 
Ark ſo common to be ſeen inthe daies of Beroſus ; whether the pillar which 
Joſephus beheld long ago, Tertullian long after, and Bartholomeus de S./ig- 
iace,- and Borchardus long fince, be the ſame with that of Lots wife ; whe- 
ther this were the hand of Paul, 'or that which is commonly ſhewn the head 
of ' Peter, if any doubt, I ſhall not much diſpute with their ſuſpicions. If 
any. man ſhall not beleeve the Turpentine betwixt Jeruſalem and Bethlem, 
under which the Virgin ſuckled our Saviour, as ſhe paſſed between thoſe 
' Cities; -orthe figrree of Bethany ſhewed to this day, whereon Zacheus' af- 
cended to behold our Saviour;- Icannot tell how to enforce his-belief, nor 
do 1 think it requiſite ro attempt it. For, as it is no reaſonable proceeding | 


tocempell a religion, or think to enforce our own belief uponfanother, who 
| HE 0 | 
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thingsthar arc obtruded. So-is it alſo in matters. of common« belief ;; where- 
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FF Aftly, Asthiere are many Relationswhereto-we cannot aſſent, and.make 


| heartily wiſh:there were no truth therein» 


 *-1; It isan unſufferable afftontruntofiliall piety, and a decp-diſconmganent 


unto- neither cam we indubitably aſſent, withour: the eooperatian of our 
ſenſe; anceaſon, wherein conſiſtthe principles ofperſmalion. For, as the- habit 
of faith.in Divinity isan argumentof things nnſeen, and: a; ſtable aſſent. unto 
things inevident, upon authority; off the divine Revealer ; So: the belief of 
man/which,depends: upon:humane: Teſtimony, isbur a.ſtaggering aſſent unco 
the affirmative; not without ſome fear, of 
quired: the Word: of: God, or infuſed! inclination/unto the. one; ſo: muſt, 
the actuall: ſenſation of our: ſenſes, at leaſt the: non-oppoſition of our:reaſone 
procure our-afſentand:acquieſcence inthe other,. So when Euſebius an: holy, 
writer affirmeth: there grew a ſtrange and- unknown: plane near the: ſtatue of 
Chriſt, ereRed by his hemarroidall patient in the; Goſpel; which, attaining; 
untothe hemme of his vefture, acquired a ſadden: faculty, to: cure all difeaſes. 
Although he faich:he ſaw the ſtatuain his daies, hath it found in many, men 
ſomnch_ as humane belief? ſome believing, others opinioning; a-third ſuſpeQ- 
ing ir might be otherwiſe. For: indeed, in:matters. of belief the underſtanding 


probability of the obje; although there may. bea- confidence. of. the one, 
yet ifthere be nota ſatisfactionin the other, therewill ariſe ſuſpenſions; nor. 
canwe properly beleeve until:ſome argument of reaſon, or.of our. proper.ſenſe 
convince or determine our:dubitations. 

And: thus it is alſo in» matters of certain and experimented truth : for, if 
unto one that never heard thereof, aman ſhould undertake to perſwade: the 
affections of the Loadſtone, or that Jet and Amber attracteth ſtrawsand-light 
bodies, - there would belittle Rhercorick in the Authority:of Ariſtotle, Dliny, 
'orany. other.. Thus, although: it be true that the: ſtring of, a:Lute or Violl 
will ftir upon. the ſtroak. of an; uniſow or: Diapazon;in another, of; the. ſame 
kinde; that Alcanns being green, will ſuddenly infe& the- nails! and other 
parts with.a durable re; that a candle: out ofa Musket will pierce through 
jan Inch board, or an Urinall force a nayl through a plank, yet canfew: or 
none beleeverthus much-without:a-viſible experiment, Which notwithſtand- 


faction in the hearers, do-ſtir up:ingenuous dubioſities unto+ experiment; and 
by anexploration of all, prevent deluſion in any. x 


* 
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 Cmant. KIX. 
of ſome, Relations whoſe truth. we fear. 


{ 
' 


ſome doubt thereof, ſo are there divers others wlioſeveritics,we fear, and; 


unto the expeRation of all aged Parents, who ſhall but reade: the. ſtoxy,of 
cthac barbarous Queen ; who after: ſhe: had beheld her royall-Barencs ruin, 
lay yet in the arms of his aſſaſſins, and: carowſed! with him. in; the skull. 
of her father. For my part, I: ſhould, have: doubted the: operationjof ar! 
timony, where ſuch a: pation would; not work.;; 'twas an atme. be- 


yond' Anthropophagy, and a cup! fit to: be: ſerved up. only at. the. Table. of 
Atreu EY 


ing falsout more happily: for knowledge; for theſe relations: leaving: unſaris- | 


without: the concurrence of Gods Spirit, have any indubicable evidence of | 


e negative. And-as: there-is re | 


| 


aflenting unto the relation, eithen for the authoricy, of the: perſon, or: the | - 


©us. 


26 While! | 
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.* Enquiries into Vulgar Boox 7, | 


.2, While we langhat the ſtory of _—_— and receive as a. fable that 
-he fell/in love with a ſtatue ; we cannot bur fear it. may be true, what is de- 
livered by Herodotus concerning the Agyptian Pollinors, or ſuch as an- 
roigted the dead ; -that ſome thereof were found in the a& of carnality with 
them. From wits that ſay 'tis more"then incontinency for Hylas to ſport with 
Hecuba, and youth to flame.in the frozen embraces of age, we require a-name 
- | Who tied deag | for this: wherein Petronius or Marriall cannot relieve us. The tyranny of 
| and living bo. | Mezentins did never equall the vitioſity of this Incubus, that could embrace 
 { dies togerher, | corruption, and make-a Miſtrefſe of the grave ; that could not reſiſt the dead 
+ |provocations of beauty, whoſe quick invitements ſcarce excuſe ſubmiſſion. 
Surely, if ſuch depravities there be yet alive, deformity need not deſpair ; 
nor will the eldeſt hopes be ever ſuperannuated, fince death hath ſpurres, and- 
carcaſſes have been courted. | 
3- Tam heartily ſorry, and wiſh it were not true, what to the diſhonour of 
Chriſtianity is affirmed of the Italian ; who after he had inveigled his enemy 
to diſclaim his faith for the redemprion of his life, did preſently poyniard 
him, to prevent repentance, *and aſſure his eternall death. The villany of 
_ this Chriſtian exceeded the perſecution of Heathens, whoſe malice was never 
Lng-handed, | ſg Longimanous' as to reach the ſoul of their enemies; or to extend unto the 
 _ __ fexile of their Elyfiums. And though the blindneſſe of ſome ferities have fa- 
vaged on the bodies of the dead, and been fo injurious unto worms, as to 
diſenterre the bodies of the deceaſed ; yet had they therein no deſigne upon. 
the ſoul ; and have been ſofarre from the deſtruction of that, or deſires of a 
perpetuall death, that for the ſatisfaction of their revenge they wiſht them 
| many ſouls, and were it in their power would have reduced them unto life 
again. .It is a great depravity in our natures, and ſurely an affeQion that 
ſomewhat favoureth of hell, ro defire the ſociety, or comfort our ſelves in 
the fellowſhip of others that ſuffer with ns ; but to procure the miſeries of 
others in thoſe extremities, wherein we hold an hope to have no ſociety our 
ſelves, is me thinksa ſtrain above Lucifer, and a proje& beyond the primary 
ſeducion of hell. | 
- 4- T hopeit is nottrue, and ſome indeed have probably denied, what is 
recorded'of the Monke that poiſoned Henry the Emperour, in a draught of 
the holy Euchariſt. *Twas a ſcandalous wound unto Chriſtian Religion, and 
I hope all Pagans will forgive it, when they ſhall reade that a Chriſtian was: 
poiſoned in a cup of Chrift, and received his bane in a draught of his ſalva- 
tion. Had he beleeved Tranſubſtantiation, he would have doubted the ef- 
|fe&; and ſurely the finne it ſelf received an aggravation in that opinion. It 
much commendeth the innocency of our forefathers, and the ſimplicity of 
thoſe times, whoſe Laws could never dream ſo high a crime as parricide : 
whereas this at the leaſt may ſeem to outreach thar fa, and to exceed the 
regular diſtinions of murder. I will not ſay what finne it was to act it ; yet 
| may it ſeem a kinde of martyrdome ito ſuffer by it : For, although unknow- 
ingly, be died for Chriſt his ſake, and loſt his life in the ordained teſtimony 
| of his death. Certainly, had they known it, ſome noble zeales would ſcarce- 
 ly-have refuſed it; rather adventuring their own death, then refufing the me- | 
| moriall of his; - 620 EF ODS TOI | 
Hujus forine | Many other accounts like theſe we meet ſometimes; in Hiſtory, ſcandalous 
{matrg in biffo- | unto: Chriſtianity, and even unto hamanity ; whoſe 'not only verities, 
$4 : bir relations- honeſt mindes doe deprecate. For 'of ſinnes. heteroclitall, 
and ſuch'as'want either 'name or prefident, there is oft times a ſinne even in 
their hiſtories. '-We: defite no-records of: fach enormities ; ſinnes ſhould: be 
accounted new, that ſo they may be eſteemed monſtrous, They omit of 
j SHY 5 | - monſtroſity | 


_ 


_ 


{ Boos. 7. and Common ERRORS. 


monſtroſity as they fall from their racity ; for, men count ir veniall to erre 
[with their forefathers, and fooliſhly conceive they-divide afinnz in ts foci- 
ery+ The psns of mien may ſufficiently expitiate without theſe. ſingularities 
of villany ; For, as they encreaſe the hatred of vice in ſome, fo doe they gy 
large the theory of wickedneſſe inall. And this is one thing that mgy make 


» b 


paſt, poiſon the curioſity of rhele preſent, affording a hinr of finne unto fe- 
were never ſo perverſly principled as to invent them. In this kinde we com- | 
mend the wiſedome and goodneſle of Galen, who would nor leave unto'the 
world too ſubtile a Theory of Poiſons ; unarming thereby the malice of ve- 
nemous ſpirits, whoſe ignorance mnſt-be contented with Sublimate and Ar- 
ſenick. For, ſurely thete are ſubtiſer venenations, ſuch as will inviſibly de- 
ſtroy, and like the Baſilisks of heaven. In things of this nature fileneecom- 
mendeth hiſtory ; *is the veniable part of things loſt ; wherein there muſt 
never riſe a Pancirollus,nor remain any Regiſter but that of hell. | | 
|. Andyer, if as ſome Stoicks opinion, and Seneca himſelf diſputerh, theſe 
unruly afections that make us ſinne ſuch prodigies, and even finnes themſelves 


the tranſanimation of Pythagoras or method thereof were true, that the ſouls 
of men tranſmigrated into ſpecies anſwering their former natures ; ſome men 
muſt ſurely live over many Serpents, and cannot eſcape that very brood whoſe | 
{fire Satan entered. And though the objections of Plato ſhould take place; 
that bodies ſubjeRed unto corruption, mult fail at laſt before the period of all 
things, and growing fewer in number,muſt leave ſome ſouls apart unto them-! 
ſelves; the ſpirits of many long before that time will finde but naked habira- 
|tions; and meeting no aſfimilables wherein to rea& their natures, muſt cer- 
[rainly anticipate ſuch naturall deſolations. 
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| LACTANT. 
Primus ſapientie gradus et, falſa intelligere. 


duceable ſpirits, and ſollicicing choſe unto the imitation of them, whoſe heads ; 


be animals; there is an hiſtory of Africa and ſtory of Snakes in theſe. And if | 


_ Ages worſe then werethe former; For,-the viciousexamples of Ages | --- 
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Elias the Rabbin.. 238 
Elve- locks, 226 


Emblemes,of a Guardian. x07, Of Fecuadi- 
ty, 224. Of Aborcion, ib, ©t Deformi« 


188,189,194, 370, | 


ears, ib, | 
| SES A 225 

FEarthquakess 13,69 
The Earth,bow 'cis a Magneticall body, 43,44 


Earth habicable in all the parts of it. 249 | 


) 


| 


| 


| 


by 
gs not any compleat or deſcribing 


pr —————_— 


Erymolegics ridiculous. 7 
Eve. 1,2,202. Why ſhe wondred not at the 
Serpents ſpeaking.:. 
Eunuchs, 
Euripus,what it is. 310. Whether that of Eu« 
bza or Negroponte, ebbs and flowes, as is 
pretended. 31, 


- 


F 


— 


| Shao of Rome their ſtory, what may be 
thought of 11, 335 
Fables Poecicall, 17 
Fallacies. z0 
Pamianus Strada,3 Jeſuit, 60 
Faſcination, g8 
Faſting. he 133,134 
Faith Theological], what it is, 327| 


Pear, 100. Hydropbobig or Fear of water up- 
on biting ot a mad dog. 196 
Figure of Man ereQ, vehat, 153» What 
Seiante or ficting. | id, 
Fire Culinary or of the Kitchin, 138, Sri. 


. king Fire, Id, 


Bleſh, not commonly eaten before the floug, 


143 
Flies. 143,150 
Flatut decumanu,or the tenth wave. 333 


Food, poſſibly ſufficient without cating fleſh. 


| - a67 
Genealogies, thoſe in H.Scripture differencly 
xeckoned. 133 
Generation, IO1,y409,249,3i6 
Gegcration,by Gelded Animals, 4s 163 
Generation by the Devil noe probable. 317 
Generations zquivocall,yet.regular.. 76 
Genius, or the naturall inclination of men, 

where eſpecially to be regarded, 


the habitable parts of the earth, 359 


Sh 


44 
Forbidden fruit, 290 
Formation in the matrix or wombe, 95 
Eranciſcus SanQius. 23 | 
Frags. 3I5,102 
Frier Bacon, the myſtery of his braſen head. 
32 
Faligo, properly what, 28; 
Fumus,what, ib, 
G 
Alen, 7,30 
Gilen's honeſt intentions in his difcour- | . 
ſcs of poiſons 33g: 

Galilzus, his $yſfema murdh 312 
Gall of beaſts. 38 
Ganges,tbe river, 


| 


Geryon and Cerberus, 7 |. | 


Epicur#ans, zo x 
Epicures,bis [ife and manners, 324. His do» Gihon the river, Gen.2, how loſt, 365 

arine of felicity, ib, | D* Gilbert commended, 49 
Epiphanius, ay | Giagay; ©" HE 5 -— 
Reernity, 394 | Girdleyirs ſymbolicall fignification, 227 


4 | Brides.Girdle, Foy 


22 
Glaſſe. 39,53,65. Uſe of Glafle ancletrly 


zO1 þ- .J22, Venice Glaſſe not broken by poi- 
10x} fo 


Glow-worme, | 149 
Goare, 101,22 4,229,220 
Goats bloud, as 


Gold. 66, 67. Trs ſwimming in Quick. | 


flver, g16, Goldporable, 110 
Goropius Becanus, | 137 
GreciaMendax, = 
Graſhopper, 199,200 


M* Greaves, his deſcription of the Pyra« 
mids. 


| 270 
Gregorian Account, 247 
Griffing, 106,109 | 

Gunpowder, | 68 


Gyplies,their originall,286,287, Firſt known 
inGermany, - 287 
Emiſlaries or Spies of the Grand Signior, ib, 


” ———— 


H 


And,right and lefe.- 15941 60 
Hand-gowrte. I59 
Hates, 118, 120, 320+ Hare and Cabbage, 


Garo's diet. 142, The Indian Hare. 278 
Heart of man,how placed, 


Hebrew languazes 
HeQor, fk | ph 
Dr Heilin's hiftary of © Georges 219 


Henry the Emperour, probably not poifoned 


in the Chatice, 3238 
Heraclitus, his folly. 317 
Hercutes, | 223 
Herefies touehing our B; Saviaur, 32 
Nermaphrodites, | FIO,n2 
Herod. $[| 


Herodotus Halicarnafizus his Charafters 21 
Hevelius, his Selenography or defcription of 

the Moon, 
Hieroglyphicks, whoſe Invention, 39> Hi. 
crogiyphiets of the Deizy,' 238, Of Love 
2592. -Of Fertility. $01. 


eroglyphicall, 27 
yocnnnen, d3,19H His Aphorifines. ik, 
Holkanders. 349. Homers death; 313 


—_— whae ie ſignifies Hieroglyphical- 
. bh / . 200 
Horizon rationall and ſenſible. 249 
Horſe, 38, Horſe kicking Wolfe, 22, 
Hoefes 380000, brought into the field by Nj. 
us, $00090, b iramis, 353 | 
Hugo Grotius commended, 20 


Ham-bicd in America, a bird little bigger then. 
a Beetle, 268 


Hyſop on the wall. 


.Nxz Janus 
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1 || Anus and Noab, by ſome taken for the ſame 
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38,4 1- 
8,11,03 


perſon, 


q 1dolatry, F EE 1 ; 7, 
' | Jepthah (Jud.rr. ) killed not his daughter- 


| 319,216 
Jeronymys Cardanug, his CharaQter, 25 
Jews-car, .  -- 
Jews. 151. How diſperſed. 192. Some of 

their Tribes quite loſt, ib. - Uncercain in, 
their Chronoiogie, or account of times, 
236, Why preſcribed in their dyet,, 14% 
Not generally of any ill ſavcur. 172,173 
Commonly of counſel] ro the Turksgreat 
Officers, or Baſhas, ib. Their Captivie 
tics. 240, Their Intercalary monerh, 
245: Their Sedulity to preſerve their Bible 
encire. 238, Their Malignity againſt the 


Septuagint, 23g, Wandring Jew, his 
ſtory. 323 
Imagination, the poyver thereof, 277 
Inpoftours. 8.9 


Improlification or Barrennefſe in Women, one 


cauſe of it, g17 
Inke, hovy made, 234,285 
Inſe« $4,350 
Inteccalation of daies, 186,187 
Intoxication, 8 
Joannes T zetxes,his Character, . 34 
Job,an Idumzan or of the race of Blau. 294 
5 Jobn Mandevil,his CharaQer., 23 
St John Baptiſt,his dyet whar, 303 
ﬆ john Evangeliſt, his death. 304, Why 

naturall, and not by martyrdome, gog 


When he wrote his Reyclation, ib, How 
long he ſurviv'd our B- Sayiour, ib, Caft 
into 1 caldron of buraing oyle, 305. Come 
ming out untoucht. ib, His Reliques at 


7 Epheſus doing cures. 306 
Jonah's gourd- 299 
Joſephus. 251 
lovius,his CharaQter, h 22 
Ireland. .282. Spiders obſerv'd in Ireland, 

316 
lron, 4$445,134 


Tfaac, at what age be ſhould have been facris 
fic'd. 


| Iſhmael, 294 
Idorus Hiſpalenfis. * 24 
I 1nds, whecher any before the floud. 239 


Sundry Iſlands free of venemous creatures, 


268,369, How Iſlands come to be ſtor'd 

| with Animals 279 
if bmum perfodere. 251 
Italic. | ; 279 
J::42s, wherher be hang'd himſelf, 307,320 
Judgements by urine, 8 
Jul'a 222 
Julian accoant. 247 

| Igtiar. rhe Apoſtats 7,20 

Sn) inus,his Chirater, 16,23 


| Intings 


203,209 


B. Saviour never Laughed, 318 
Lead 33S 

' Leandro, his deſcription of Italy. y1J 
| Learning and Arts primitively from _— 
204 

| Leeches. 66 
Levinus Lemnius. 49.30! 
Licetus commended, 73 
Limmon, 285 
Line Ecliptick, 249 
Liquation or melting. 40 
Liyia. : . 98 
Livie's Oxe, za6 
Loaditone, 46,47452,52,50,57 
Longevity of Animals, how colleAteds 3201 
Longomantanus. 241 
Lots wife, her transformation» 307 
Lubim, abs 
Lucian. zG 
Laes venerea,vhere it firſt began. 278 
Lupu eft in fabuld. 99 
Lybia, its drineſſe, 276 


K 


*K Enelme Digby commended, #63,63-| 
NY King of Serpents 96 

Kings of Collein, * 301,302 

Kings-fiſh*r. | 2104 

Kicamides,his CharaGer, 28,25 
Kircherus commended. 


4 9,00 
Kaowledge intuitive, or that of Spirits, 39 
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Amech, s 
Lampe, 132 
Lampries, 125 


Laughter, what kinde of paſſion. 317, ' The 
kindes of Laughter, 318, Whether our 


== - » 


Myc 77 
Macrocephali, or people with long 


heads, 378 
Macroſceliſme or ſlender legs how helpen, 
7 215 


Mahomet« 9,8,12,13, 264. Mahowets Ca- 
mel, 326. Mahomets Tombe, 

Mabumetans,partaking of all religions. 264 

Magi,or the Wiſe men(Matth.z ) what man- 


ger of Kings they might be. 303 
Magick, 31 
AM S Carne. o 

_ body, what. . 3 
MagneticallJefteQs, how wrought, 44 

rocks. 55 
Magnetiſmes prerended, . | $$,59,60 


Man, his growth and'decrement hovy propor. 
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| Mandrake, 74475,76 
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Mauritania and the coalk of Africk, .by whem 


| Moneths of Peragration, Apparition, Conſe | 


what they be, 
| Moon, uncertainty of its 2ppearance., 


| Motion Tonicall or exeenfive, what, 


| Navel, what it is, and for what uſe, 202 


Yannas ey 
Marcel'us Empericus,a Plagiarie, 

Marcus Leo the Jew. ww 
& ;gark,where he wrote bis Goſpel, aos 
Marrow Spingll, what it is,- x61 


peopled at firſt, 258 
Meates, peculiar co ſome "Nations; through 


cuſtome or ſvpcrſticion, 142,142 
Meazles, 73 
Medea. » 


Medication upon t-e Paſſio ion, 

Men, lizhter- after {l.ep, ehca before 3 Mt, 
then alive 3 z in ſummer then in water. 267 
Mercurialis,his Gymuefica commended, $86, 
204 
The Meridian. 48 
Merhbuſelah,in what year he died, 254+ Whe- 


ther the longett I:v%d. tb, 
Milo, his Pancratic or mighty _—_— 325 
Mineral (pirir, 3$ 
Minotaures ; 17 
Minte, 130 
Miſapprehenſion, 9 | 
Miſl-roe, or vi/cus arboreus, 78 
{ Mizraim, 230. 
| Molls, 074 | 
Menrarh.the brft that ever was, 257. Aﬀy- 


tian dMiunarchs, their warres.and conqueſts, 


357,259 

Moneth Solary, whzr, 280 
cution, Mcdicatl or Decrecomall monerhs, 
180: 
288 | 
Moriuusjhis Exercitationes Bibl ——— 
839 
Moſes, why piQur'd with hornes, 209, His 
.  Chgpnalogsc. 236,240 The diffculries| 
of it, ib, His deſcription of the creation! 
popular. 242, Moſes and Bacchus the 
{ame 210! 
86. 
Mation retrograde, 246, Motion of the 
heavens,co what effcQ irerverth, g88, Mo« 

. tions Aruticiall, 321 
Mounrains,their higheſt altitude, 298 
Mules, where they are bred, more numerous. 


then H »rſ(es, 254 
Ayles, how to be made red. 7} 
Nayle-ſpors,whether (ignificative, 230 


Nardas piſticus, Mar. z 4. or the oyntment in 
' the Goſpel, of what compoſition, 300 


conquelt. 
Nativities, why taken from the Aſcendent. 
262 


Naveli of Birds, of Snakes, of Porwigles, 


| Nutmeg, 


| Opricks,a Maxime in them 


Natiens, penerally now mixt by commerce or - 
173 


vow, .& %, = 


, Nizarite,by bicth,or b T 
<ontriyed A Ne, 


. Neck of Animas, h 
and for what, 

Necromancy, # & 

: Negroes,their blackneffe e94, 27 _ 
p=rticular cauſes thereof, 277,279... 


gErocs in America,net InJigene or natives & de 


- that countrey, 27 s| 
Nerves, whence they ſpriag. 158, Nerves 
of taſte, 313.214 
|. Nicavder, * 24 
Nidor, properly what, 23; 


Nerembergius a Jeſuit,hts ronceit of man, FA 
Nipcr,ariver. in Africa, 207 
Nigbtiogatezthe congue how faſhioned. 3 5,4 
Why (aid to fit with its breaſt al waies a: 
giinſt a Thorn, 852 
Nilus che rw:r,ics ofttaries, or feyerall fafti: 1s 
into the lea, 265, 265-- Whar cu ſeth us 
overflowing, 105,268. Some years * 0- 
| verflows nor, 29 
Ninus,and Afur mentioned Gen, 10, the ſag.e 
-perſon, 257 
Noat''s Ark yvhere it firſt refted. 364 
Noah wheeher he knew theeffkeR of wine, be- 
fore he-was overtaken, >2 *,3:8- Noah 
and Saturn,held to be the ſame perſon, ed 
Northern paſſige to the Indies. 
Noſes, the Mooriſh, the P-cfian, the Ro- 


mane. 282 
Numbers, their myſterious or ſuperſtitiags 
conſideration, 177,178 


ye of what qualities che ata 


muſt be, 1go0 
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| 


O Atess 130 
Objef, why ſometimes appearing dou., | 
8 
Obſermiters ſuperſticioug, 224,215, d 6 
Ocftridge,how it eates Iron. ' he. 
Olaus Magnus, 


Olympiads, in what year of the world hey 
' began, | 


352 
Ophir, what place, | $9: 
Opium,ics eſte in venery, 301 
Oppan,his CharaRer. : .* 


Oracles, 11,30. Theircealivg, 308, The! 
ackaowledged cauſe thereof ib, 30g: 
Oracle of Prienefte, of Ancium, of Delphos 


Vc, 203 


Oreylian,a river in Ametica, , 
Oreſtes, 
Orgaas, in the intention. of nature.inferre the 
action r for them, 1.24,42S 
Organ 06 * & 3 313 
Oroata,Hh Geian roJull age: 
2 ylitian toJulian, 83 A 
ry,or tranſcriber he ae Oh. 2AM 
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Oforius, - 
[. ax-Ju Nizraim mentioned Gen to, the 
| | Ovid,a tlogiaric of whom, 


{ Phleboromie,or letting bloud, 
. |PÞhyſick, berter prepared now,then DS. 


| Pigmics,no ſuch dpeople, . 


| Piſmire, 
: _ ,yohy black,and Rozen not ſo, 283 


86 
mie perſon, 57 


Ovan decumanum, 'the teaſon of the Pros 
verb, | | 321 


' |] Owle,an ominous bird. ': 325 


© m— 


P 
Almeſtrie. 230 
Palſfies,on which lide moſt a they 
bappen, x6z 


| Panama,an Iſthmus in America, 371 
| Pancirollus, 


499329 

Paracelſus, his CharaQer. 20, At what age 
hedicd- 120. Pretending a Poſſibility of 
making men immertall, _ ib, 

Parricide, its puniſhmept. - 117 

Paryſatis,her poiſon'd knife, 321 

Paflages of meate and drink. - 

Paſſeover. 

| = Concupiſcible,whence Ke 
riſe, 

Pauſanizs,his deſcription of Grzcc. 

Peacock» 

Pedantiſme. 

Pedemontanus: ' 


272 
rag bird, 107,108,x09 
Philoſophers Stone, not impollible co be pro. 

cure 110 
Philexcnus bis wiſh,y1r3. His Incivility, 324 


95 


ct our B«Sayiour with long 
hair. avo8 

of the four Brangeliſts, 

cf the Sibyls. 

of Cleopatra. 

of the nine Worthies, 


| PiRure vie, 4 of Jeptha, 


of $* John Baptiſt. 
of St Chriſtophet. 
of Se George. 
of S, Hierome, 
of Mermaids, Unicorns, C's. 
238 
175,176] 
Pinedas | Fo 
x50 


jnriſme,or tranſcribing of Authours. 26 
Ai of Plagiarics, . 
2323233 


ancts, 
_ aeinndice raves, more then ſtea- 


. » 
, 
. 
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, 


ven, $79 


Plants,whence probably they recc ive their co« 

; Jours, In 6 

Platega river in America, , 

Plato, 121,185 his objcQion againſt wi 
Pythagorean Mete mpſychofis, 

Fleiades,more then ſcaven, 

Pleurifes. 

Plinicghis Charaftcr, 

Ports, . 

Poiſons, 2 97 

No Poiſon, but hath his actions 6 in nature. 


323 
Poiſonous animals, why noc. found 1n _ 
countries, 
Poles Northern and Southern whac FR. be 
261 
Polytheiſme or multiplicity of G ods, 29 
Pompey, 12 
Popes, wby commonly. they change their 
names at their creation» 3 18 
Pope Joane,a ſuſpeed ſtory. 323 
Story of Hildebrand,or Pope Gregory y** par. 
tially reported, iþ. 
Popular imperteRions taxed. 6, 7,13, Po- 
ular errour, from difficulties.co conclude 
impofibilitics, 320 | 
Porwiggles, 2113 
Poſitions of the body, Oe 0ng 
P OXE, 1 G , , 
Praceolus, | 
Fradiations Avguriall, &'s. whence he 


Pregs 3 Dio, 'or the praying Locuſt of Province, 
I 
Prieſts, why they waſh'd their feer commenty 
before Sacrifice, 337 
Preter John, or the Emperour of Ethiopia, 
279,281 
Procopius,his: Az6xS)2u,or Arcana biſterta, an 
InveRive againit Juftinian. 320 | 
Progreſſion of Animals. 85. 
Proportion berwixc the face and neck, 314 | 
Providence of Nature, - 229 
Prolomy,where he was born: 266 
0,30, His Precepts concern- 


ing Fifh, 142,143 
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Uailes, 
Quince. 
Quinſay,a City in China 
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Abhios, $al0gehs a 
Radiſh?s. 
Rahab, whether an harlot in tbe wart Ri 


299 

Rainbow,how produced. 295 The Lynary 
Rainbovy. ib. Rainhavy, hays proper far 

the f gnification 1 it beareth. jb. 296. Go 


Ribs, bov many commonly'in men and wq- 


men, wy 
Rings, 
Rings, Bracelets, Jewels, C'c how diverlly 
worn, 233 
GygesHis Ring. 226 
Ring-finger, ib.u58 


Rivers and zftuaries, why ſub jeR ro ſuch yio- 
lent flowes. 38 Iz 


| 


| 


Roſe of lericho, 

Under the Roſe,&c, the reaſon of the Pro. 
| yetbes 23F 
| 5 

$g Abbaton Deuteroproton,Luk,6, what Sab- 
' bath it Wa$, 245 
Salamander. TH3,134 
S1lmafius commended, 1 - 7 
Salomon. 
Salt, 174. The falling of Salt, 6 
Salt-peter. * 69 
Salth 37 4 
Spirit of Salt, 3,436 


Salt waters, bearing more weight then freſh. 


305» 
- Samaritans, their care to preſerve the Penta. 


teuch,or five books of Moles, _—_ 
Samaritane Chronolcgie. i» 
Sammonicus, 21 
of trees. $3 


- | Saran, his praiſes. $410, 23,89,30, $4,201, 


309, How hefell, 
$aturnius ZEgyptius and Camy Geg.,z0. the 
lame perſon, 3267 
Savours unpleaſant in ſome men, whence pgl- 


 fiblyarifng.” 371 
Scaliger. 160 ;yo7 
\ Scepticiſme cenſured. #3 | >. 9 
Shaalmen, a query among them cancerning | i * | 69 4f]. 
the reſurreion of women. 423 Iirraps ghere uſe not ancient, , 334 | 
y toic 


lors of the Rainbow, 
Rain-warer. . 3 [) 
Raven,an ominous bird. 22g 
Ragmund Sebund,bis T beslog ig naturglis cam- 

' mended, : 230. 
Reaſon. 3sl9 
Red {ea,what, and why fo called. 372,27 3 
Religion,not to be compelled. 326 
Remora,a fiſh. 152 
Revenge, bow prodigiouſly ated by ap Ira- 

lian, 328 
Reward of vertue and vice, 28 


pture, zo 
Scucheons of the- twelve Tribes, Ae Aa- 
tiquiry of bearing $eucbeony: ; bs 
Scythians 
Why commonly {ub je@ tothe Sciatica or cor Bl 
gowr, 21 WV. 
Seaſons of the year, boy made and diftin- } 
gviſhed. 248, Necefiary for the produ- 
Qion of things, 249 


beagle ebbing and floying. 331 1. How pai: 

Gbly cauſed by che Moone 313. How un- 

equall in ſome (gas. ib, 

Seb jan Cabot 49 

Seed, an Idz3 ofthe whole Animall —_—_—_ 
cd in excry pars Of its 


Sem, whether the ade ſonne of Noah, 262 
Semiramis, her arwy againſt che J»giang. 259 
SenagI,4 river, = | 
Senſe from the brain, 

Septuagine eranſlarion of the Bible, 239+ ts 


mganed. ib, 
Sera licgthe daily oroxifion RES] 320 
Serapis. 310 
Serpent tempting Eve. $09,293 
Serpencs hicipiraus. gs 
Seryius Commentary upon Virgil commepd-; 
=. 


ed, 
Sferra Cavallo. its pretended propereics. 79 


primitive authority and credif, ib, $ipce | 


© 1 H.Scripture, 36,32, i EARS 2 


irits,thoſe in Animals what manner of fub- 
Kances they be. 367 
L. 


72a at the Paſſeover. 


18 __ 
what ir is, 8g Declinazian, 
what. 193, F*. Thee Staxres, 223 
Fixed Starres. 


2h 
Sar Mau. 776 hs pies of none 6 


Shekel, that of the SanQuary, 397 
9 | Pibyls, $33] 
Beeaight and left in man, 163 | 
pl 983 
Sjlly-hove,what it is, 228 
viezing crofle»Jep'd. $26 
Small-coal, 69 
Smoak. 226 
Smoak of Sulphur, 234 
Snakes. | 51 
Snayles. 127,133 
Sneezing/ ' 169, ' Cuomes oþſcrved upon 
Pncezings 174] 
$oows 41 
drake Nation hovw ancient, #58 
Speech, nor by any natural] inflinA, buc by 
| imiragion or inſtruQione 835 
Spermaticall parts, ITY) 
ider« $07 
Spigelius commended, 


| Seaxxes, their Marne Heliacy Lond Calmicat, b 
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| | An Alphabetical Table. 


Scones fuſible. 


Cof Cocles, 2? 
| of Sczvola, | 
of Curtius, | 
of Archimedes his 
| ſphere, | 
Stories ſuſpeRed,e of the Amazons up» þ326 
1 on the taking of | 
| Babylon, | 
of the Catadupz, 
[o: Democritus and 
C Heraclitus, @'c.' ) 
Stories indiſcreetly rranſmitted,what miichicf 
they doe co poſterity, 
Suetonius, 
Sugar, 


| Sunne, its ſire and motion, how admirably ac- 


commodared by God,ro the neceſſities and 
ſtate of the injeriout world. 248,249, By 
what motion ir makes the day, by what 
the year. 249, Irs Vineticall motion, 
what, ib, Its motion unequall, and how. 
276, How fſcen ſometimes after it is 
ler, _ 288 
$uperfcetation,whar. 123. Poflible in wa- 
men,unto a perteR birth, ib, 
Supiniy taxed, | 133 
Swalloywes» 231 
Syvans, 144,145 
Swimming, the faculty not to be loft by _ 
165 


2 


"T*AinQ,an inſet, whether ſo dangerous to 
cattell as *cis chought, " *—_— 


Talmudiſts. 2 
Tamerlane how deſcended. g19, Whence 
ſaid to be the ſonne of a ſhepheard, ib, 
Tarantula,whar, ; I52 
Temperancy,ofthe modern Jews, _ 172 
Temple at Epheſus, how long in — 
| ” 

Tenariffa,an hill of che Canaries. 268 
Tertullian, 107 
um, . 
Themas Fazelli, his deſcription of Sicilic 
commended, _ 258 
Throat, the paſſages thereof, 169 
Thunder, _ ; 69 
Time. , 243 
Tiwe, whatitis. 182. Anciently hovy mea- 
ſared. 220. The threegreatdiſtinQions 
of time fince the creation, Adeloy, Mythicon, 
Hiſtoricon,what they import, . , 251,358 


Toades; I 10,012,147 


4” 4 
_ IE 


$toicks, feet F 30 | | 
Stomack. hs | x35 | Torrid zone, —Y 
ns 39 | i ranſparency of bodies, 
Stone in the kidneys or bladder. - 64. 
Stork, 146 
. 


Syracuſia ,or the Galleon of King Hiero. 326 | 


T orpedo. 149 


—_ 
Tricliniuo,or the Table, on which our B. &. | 

viour inſtituted the Eucharift, reported to 

be at Rome, 206 
Trinum Magicum. - = 
Tropicks. 243,275 
Truth in things,what. 3 
Tulips, neyer beating a Blue, 274 
Turnebus, 50.225 
Tuineps. | I:0 
Tyger,the Animall, nothing ſo (wife, as bach 

beea thought, I52 


— 


V 


\ ” + cage of the cowpaſſe, what it is, 48 
The particular cauſes of the Variation 
ib-.49, 53, In ſome places none at all, 

: ; 2365 

UN biquity of God, ; 
Venery, ; 10g 
Verdigreeſe, 285 
Veſpalian, Sd 25 
Vegetables,their yertue impaired by the floud. 


141 
Vices epidemicall, or a generall ſucceſſion of 
them in all ages, . bs 
Vincentius Belluacenſis, his CharaQer. 25 
Violl-ftring, moy'd upon the touch of ano. 
ther, 327 
Viper. 116,117,233 
Virgil,a Plaziarie of whom, z6 
Viſion Beatificall, 5 
Vitriol. - 284,38 5,286 |. 


| Unrbre at feaſts, who they were, 204 


Ungucnrum armarium, 69" 
Unicorne, | t36 
Ynicorn'shorn, that cemmonly us'd in Eng- 

land,what, 133|. 


| Univerhties, 14 
Taliacorius,bis art, 60,104 | 


Voſſius, ao 
Urinall, its forcing a nail through a plank, 


337 
Vultures,whether all females,as hath been re- 
| Ported, : 


CC —mr—_—— 
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Eight, _ 

W Wight of men, 

Whelpes. | 

White.powder, 

Wine, 

Witches, 

Wolfe,a diſeaſe, 

Wolfe the Animall, _ 99 

Wolves,wby ſaid not to live in England. 316 

Women,chang'd into men, 320,121 

'Wormes. | 98,148 
. Wood, 
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An Alphabeticall Table. 
Woodyperrifying,or turning into ſtone, 38 | Year differently meaſured, 186, How di- | | 
Wricing,the more ancient Way. 323 | vided, 243 
| m—— ——_— | —————_ —— | u— —} ; 
Enocrates Platonicus, 183 Enith, what, 48, Ics certain \ diſtance from| > SN 
Xerxes bis Army, huw probably faid to che Horizon. . 250 - . 
drink up rivers. 324 | Zenoghis paradox; B, 3 
: | Zodiack,the line of life; 247 
WE RIES Zone, the Torrid Zone whence conceived to; 
Y | beiinkabitable, 316 | 
Bar Solarys x 
Year Lunary. ib, 
| | 
a | 
Errats. Po 
. P4e* 3-line +3. for thivread ins. potorl.3t for x61 403 par paao king. formmb-r-renthe page Lyger Phy 
tavnomonica, p (Or-RSFECINCT FYjUMERt, Pp. pentangle. p,q3,L44- 3. anſwerable,procdle tr 
: = ns iofrees | als b -for-ſa r-doe.y 1, geo ge in the, 
1.49»deleas- p.rg7.1.8.r. or wwe-ever;tc. pigt kt: rproifienes. Is ambidexter, 
2194],32, r-aQs. p.229.h13. for nte r. car. ne + had or 
cd, p.33 1.7. forto them roro oy them, a, 39: I, twe chree, 10s r.SE. 
ſofiris. po2Bg-hn 5, dele not, pzorl tin Daphneusy pin, her. aberaton, pangeL2z,f 
| Errata i Marg, p q : | ; 4 
Pag, rotor t,motalizedrps ler, Plagiailme, p,z2.l 4. r.« god, papa cone my 
guineall. p.221el7 pelnafePriife oe tr eraninedug/ia _— PD. | 
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